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Foreword 


The  international  Reading  Association  has  sponsored  five  World 
Congresses  on  Reading— the  first  in  Paris  in  1966.  the  seccmd  in 
Copenhagen  in  1968,  the  third  in  Sydney  in  Hi70.  the  fourth  in  Bimnos 
Aires  in  1972,  and  the  fifth  in  Vienna  in  1974.  The  Hofburg  Clongress 
Center  in  Vienna  was  the  site  for  the  fifth  congress,  August  12-14,  1974. 
Registrants  numbered  876  from  33  countries  and  every  continent. 

John  E.  Merritt  of  the  Open  University.  Milton  Keynes.  England,  was 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  planned  the  program  and 
provided  the  list  of  speakers.  The  result  was  truly  remarkable  for  its 
breadth  of  coverage,  its  satisfaction  of  both  sophisticated  researchers 
and  practitioners,  its  presentation  of  established  practices  ancj  new 
challenges  in  theory,  and  i'ts  provision  for  specialist  working  parties  to 
focus  on  specific  problems,  bringing  insights  from  research  and 
experience  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Congress  provided  an 
environment  for  the  creation  of  ideas  as  well  as  for  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  ana  experience. 

Hence,  the  International  Reading  Association  is  greatly  indebted  to 
)ohn  Merritt  and  his  committee  for  bringing  individuals  from  every 
continent  closer'to  a  global  understanding  of  the  reading  process  and  its 
cultivation.  We  are  doubly  indebted  to  )ohn  Merritt  for  having 
asseriibled  in  this  volume  some  of  the  papers  from  the  Fifth  IRA  World 
Congress  on  Reading  to  share  with  those  who  did  not  attend  and  to 
remind  those  who  did  attend  of  the  stimulation  of  that  event. 

The  reading  of  New  Horizons  in  Reading  and  the  other  IRA  World 
Congress  Proceedings  listed  below  should  prepare  you  for.  and  entice 
you  to  attend,  the  Sixth  IRA  World  Congress  on  Reading  to  be  held  in 
Singapore.*  August  17-19.  1976. 

Reading:  A  Human.Right  and  a  Human  Problem,  edited  by  Ralph 
Staiger  and  Oliver  Andi^sep 

Improving  Reading  Ability  Around  the  Wnrld,  edited  by  Dorothy 
Bracken  and  Eve  Malmquist 

Reading /or  Ail.  edited  by  Robert  Karlin 

A  Spanish  version  of  Reading  far  All,  entitled  Lef:tura  Para  Toc/os, 
edited  by  Professor  J.  Ricardo  Nervi,  is  available  from  the  IRA  Latin 
American  Office:  Asociacion  Internacional  de  Lectura.  Avenue  de  Mayo 
749.  Piso  7  Of.  73,  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina.  . 

Remember:  To  be  a  full  reader  you  must  have  a  global  appetite! 

Constance  M.  McCullough,  Past  President 
International  Reading  Association 

1975-1976 
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'Ihv.  editor  vvoulci  like  to  thank  Di.iniicj  Nfoylan.  fi  A  (Opi'ii).  Course  Assistant. 
Open  ( 'niversity.  for  iier  work  on  the  index  The  editor  would  also  like  to  thank 
Lloyd  Kline  and  I''ay<'  Hranca  fcK  lluwir  help  ,ind  guidanc.*?  <it  various  stages 
throughout  publication;  A  ppret  iat  ign  gotfs.  of  ( ourse.  to  all  of  the  (.ontributors  to 
this  volume  Not  all  of  the  exc.ellent  papers  that  werti  presented  at  th<!.  Kifth  IRA 
World  Coijgress  in  Vienna  could  be  hu, luded  hr.w.  .itui  acknowledgement  must 
also  be  madtrto  those' spi^akers  whosir  papers  were  not  adopted  in  this  particular 
publication,  l-'inally.  it  must  bt;  said  that  in  view  of  all  this  excellent  support,  any 
bhmushtis  in  this  volume  must  be  laid  firndy  at  the  door  ofrj^J?  editor. 
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.Dvksira.  rnncrsiiy  ot  Minncst>liiyR<)gcr  Farr.  Indiana  l'nivorsity/Mar>  K'el>,'  IR/^/ 
IJovd  W  Khnc.  IRA:'Pctcr  B  Mcssmorc.  P-Iorida  Atlantic  rniVcrsiiy/Thcodorc  A  Mork. 
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rniversilN  of  Nev^  York  at  Buffalo/Carol  K   Winkle).  DeKalh.  Hlimns 

The  Internalnmal  Reading  Associ^ation  adenipis.  ihrouiih  its  puhIicatioa>s.  to  provide  a 
torum  for  a  vwde  spectrum  of  opinion  on  reading  This  policy  permits  divergent  view-* 
points  vMih*)ul  assuming  the  endorsement  oflhe  Association, 
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The  purpose  of  the  VVorhi  ('ongres^s  is  to  providt^  an  o[)portLinity  for 
members  of  the  International  Reading  Association  in  diffenjnt  countries 
Y^.^to'  sharp  ideas  abtjut  the  nature  of  ihv,  rtjading  prof:ess  and  ways  of 
improving  ct^ading  standards  throughout  the  world.  The  formal  • 
presentations  at  this  Ciongress  have  two  purposes.  Primarily  they  a^e 
intended  to  provide  a  focus  for  disf:ussif)n.  since  discussion  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  the  proceedings;  in  their  printed  form, 
however,  they  are  intended  to  [)rovide  a  resource  to  stiftiulate  further 
thinking  and  actit)n  long  after  the  participants  have  dispersed. 

This.volume  t:ontains  a  limited  selection-of  the  papers  presented  and 
,  these  are  grouped  into  six  relatively  discrete  areas.  Naturally,  the  papers 
cannot  provide  an  exhaustive  coverage  of  eaf:h  topic  of  importance  in 
each,  of  these  areas.  Their  purpose,  rather,  is  to  provide  important  new 
perspectives  on  familiar  problems,  and  to  draw  attention  to  problems 
which  have  not  previt)usly  been  clearly  recognized  or  adequately 
defined— henf:e  the  title  New  Horiztins  in  Reading. 

Port  Ont?— Reat/ing.-^n  exptjnc/ing  ctincept.  In  many  c:ountries  the 
^  concept  of  reading  has  not  yet  developed  beyond  a  recognition  of  some 
of  the  more  obvious  problems  whif:h  fac:e  the  app^entice  reader  in 
tackling  the  printed  pode.  Pwen  where  the  concept  of  reading  is  more 
advanced,  however,  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  reading  process  which  > 
a^e  as  yet  underemphasized,  aAd  others  which  are  largely  unexplored* 
The.papers  in  Part  One  are  intended  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  these 
aspects.  They  provide  new  horizons  in  terms  of  our  understanding  of 
what  we  need  to  teach.  The  final  paper  in  Part  Onedraws  attention  to  the 
need  to^ain  a  comparative  perspective  in  looking  at  reading — and  this, 
of'course.  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  organizing  a 'world 
congress.  .  - 

Pari  Two — Some  implif.qtions  fnr  (he  reading  curriru/um.  Any 
developrjient  in  our  ideas  about  goals  in  teaching  reading  must  lead  to  a 
reexamination  of  the  reading  curriculum:  the  arrangements  we  make  in 
each  area  of  the  curriculum  for  the  development  of  reading  skills  and 
•interests.  This  will  involve  an  examination  of  the  plans  we  may  make  to 
achieve  f)ur  goals,  the  mcffhods  we  may  adopt  in  seeking  to  implement  « 
these  plans,  and  various  ways  of  evaluating- what  we  actually  do  so  that 
we  can  strive  continuously  to  deveh)p  a  more  effective  reading 
curriculum.  The  papers  in  Part  Two  provide  a  stimulus  for  thinking  in 
each  of  these  areas. 

Part  Three — Writing  sys[f?ms:  some  C()mpara[]ve  perspectives.  Many 
different  kinds  of  code  could  be  devised  t()  represent  the  ideas  which,  for 
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various  rrasnns,  vvr  wmrd  in  printed  fonii.  SvtTil)()ls  (an  Ix'  wsr.d  not 
only  to  r(»|)n'S(^rit  s[)«m'(  li  sounds.  [)ut  iTi.iy*also  Ix'  usrd  to  rc{)rrs(nit 
niorpluTTU's.  words,  or  (}uitr  (.oin[)lr\  ideas.  It  is  irn[)ort(int  to  \nu\r  in 
mind  tins  wide  ran^r  of  possi[)iliti(»s  vvlirn  lookir^^  at  any  particular 
vvritiTig  svstt'rn-or  vvlirn  (.oniparin^^'cjHfrt^rrnt  kiruls  ot  vvrijin^  svsttMUS. 
'VUi'  pap<TS  in  Part  TlireM'  drcivv  (itt('r}JioT^  to  some  ot'  tlui  a(l\'arUag(?s  and 
disadv. intakes  of  sonu'  existing  systems.  Tlie  iirst  tliroe  p.ipers  provide? 
perspective's  on  the  different  kinds  of  writing  system  in  us(3  in  Japan.  In 
doing  so.  tfiey  lielp  to  provide  perspective  on  otIuT  ortliograpliies  so  that 
we  nuiy  see  mort*  clearly  some  of  tlieir ,  relative?  a(l\'antages  and 
disadvant<iges.  Tlie  otiier  j)ap«Ts  in  Part  Tfuee  provide  additional 
viewpoirUs  on  some  of  tlie  prol)len^s  raised  in  tlie  (Nirlief* pa[)(?rs.  [)ut  in 
tertTis  of  mor(?  familiar  writing  systems.  ^ 

P(jrf  Four  -The  prififed  me(ii(j;  (j  (/(jcsIjcjji  sfnndnrds.  (Generally 
speaking.  w(»  take  our  writing  syst(?m  (is  "given."  Att(»mpts  to  alt^er 
writing  syst(»ms  in  any  sul)stantial  way  tend  to  me(>t  with  limittHl 
su(.(.ess,  and  so  we  concjMitrate  our  attention  on  liel[)ing  the  reader  to 
(.o[)e  with  the  systems  as  they  are.  Otiier  aspt^cts  of  the  printed  word  lie. 
to  some  extent,  vvitliin  our  (.orUrol.  j-'or  example,  we  can  at  l(»ast  rt^ject 
printed  riiaterial  wlucli  d(ii?s  not  satisfy  (,ertain  c  riteria.  The  iTiore  oftcm 
we  do  so.  the  more  Hkt^lv  it  rs  tliat  tliose  aspect's  which  concern  us  will  he 
modified  in  the  dt^sired  dire(,tion.  i^irt  I'our  is  (.oncerned  with  \hr.  kinds 
of  criteria  we  miglU  select  in  trying  to  (»stat)lish  staiulards  to  guid<^  us  in 
making  sucli  decisions, 

\toiit  studies  in  tliis  artm  have  l)een  conceriied  witli  different  aspects 
of  readal)ility.  The  developiTient  of  programiTH?'!  t(?xts.  ho\v(?ver,  has 
stiimilat(Ml  an  in(.re<iS(Hl  concern  al)out  tfie  conce[)tual  structure  of  the 
normal  text,  and  also  any  und(;rlying  assumptions  that  may  have  hvvn 
made  concerning  the  rc^ader's  previous  l(?vel  of  unders'tanding.  Beyond 
this  lies  th(?  whole  [)ro[)l(Mn  of  validity  of  {:{)ntent  — the  extcmt  to  which  a 
particular  provides  a  hasis  for  accurate;  appraisal  of  the  art^a  cov(?r(j(l . 
and  ways  in  which  a  text  may  tend  to  oliscure  or  distort  r^th(;r  than 
(.Icirify  im[)ortant  issuers.  These,  toc).  must  be  c()nsid(»nMl.  and  the  papers 
in  tfiis  s(M;tion  are  intended  to  stimulate  (l(;l)ate  among  those  who  have 
not  yet  given  detaihul  attcMition  to  such  issuers. 

f*nrf  Five — Spt'cial  prof)iems  (jnd  speci(j]  nppronc/i(»s.  The  problem 
of  raising  standards  of  reading  is  highly  complex  when  viewed  in  the 
context  of  a  fairly  homogeneous  population.  It  is  naturally  much  more 
complex  in  the  context  of  the  vast  range  of  individual  differences  that 
(?xist  in  any  soc:iety.  The  papers  in  Part  Five  examine  some  of  the 
teaching  and  organizational  approaches  that  are  currently  being 
explored  for  dealing  with  special  problems  at  various  age-levels.  The 
last  two  papers  provide  information  about  existing  standards  and  their 
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correlates.  One  of  these?  papers  rtilates  to  starularcls  of  r(»a(ling  in  th(? 
United  King(h)iTi  and  th(?  nihvr  to  standards  in  the  {'AUion  t;oLintrif»s 
studied  in  th(?  IKA  survtjy. 

Pari  Six~~-H;usin^  ti^u  hing  s((jnd(j[;(/s.  it  wv.  are  t()  im{)rove  t(>ac  hing 
standartts  we  must  hav(?  a  reasonably  ch^ar  idea  al)out  what  'thf)se 
standards  are.  We  must  \w.  i\bU)  to  define'  or.desorilxj  in  somtj  way  th(J 
more  critical  asptjcts  of  t(jach(ir  performanct?.  We  also  musi  be  sure  that 
we  can  evaluate  rAUuptiUtmni  inuach  of  tKes(i  critical  aspec:ts  ir)  some^^ 
reasonably  -effective  antl  not  too  obtrusive  way.  We  must  be  able  to 
provide^r^ining  programmes  that  enable  the  teacher  to  af:hieve  relevant 
competent:ies.  instead  of  m(;rbly  (;nc:ouraging  the  acquisition  of  ( 
examination-passing  ttjchnitiues.  We  must  also  ensurtj  that  those 
competen(;i(Js  are  fully  extjrcised  in  ttjaching  situations.  No  small  task. 
This,  however,  is  the  greatest  c:hallenge.  and  the  papers  in  this  section 
give  an  in(lif:atit)n  t)f  some  of  the  thinking  that  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
imprf)ve  standards  of  teaching  and.  henttj.  standards  of  reading. 

A  FINALCOMMKNT  •  * 

There  are  those  who  think  that  there  is  nothing  difficult  about 
teiaching  reading.  They  will  cite  all  thf>se  examples  of  parents  who, 
without  training,  have  beert  successful  in  teaching  tfieir  own  children  to 
read;' they  wiil  point  out.  quite  rightly,  that  many  preschool  children 
virtually  teach  theptr^elves,  given  a  little  help  from  sil^lings;  and  they 
will  remind;,us  that  the  underattaining  18-year-old  is  often  more 
effective  in  helping  other  children  to  learn .^to  read  than  is  the  highly 
qualified  reading  specialist. 

Wnfortifnately.  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  We  do  not  know,  fpr 
example,  how  many  retarded  readers  are  produced  by  those  parents  who 
are  overdemanding,  overanxious,  or  misguided  in  theiry^pproach.  We  do 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  children  can  teach  themselves  (how  else 
would  they  learn?).  We  also  know  that  the  incentive  to" learn  art^  the  - 
materials  for  learning  are  not  universally  available  in  every  home,  so  the 
school  must  compensate  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  know,  too,  that  insight 
into  a  child's  difficulties  is  a  prerequisite  for  providing  suitable  help; 
and  we  recognize  that  the  retarded  student  fnay  -have  considerable 
intuitive  understanding  of  these  difficulties  as  a  result  of  his  own 
experience.  The  more  hlghly'qualified  the  educator,  the  lessdik^ly  it  is 
that  he  ha^  ever  experienced  similar  difficulties.  Unless  ^e  are  going  to 
advpcato  that  only  the  retarded  should  become  teachers,  however,  we 
must  surely  provide  a  much  more  sophisticated  form  of  teacher  ^ 
,  education — nqt  a  more  simpleminded  approach.  In  particular,  we  must 
engineer  a  m"uch  closer  relationship  between  theory  andq^ractice,  rather 
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than  dismiss  tht^ory  as  irrehivant.  nr  clisiniss  the  thoughtful  teaching  of 
good  practice  as  mere  "tips  for  tea{:htjrs.'* 

Those  who  dfsmis^  the  problem  airily  are  all  to{)  (ift^m  first  class 
teachers  themselves.  Eiecause  they  have  been  relatively  successful,  they 
often  assume  that  this  \vas  a  direct  result  of  the  methods  they 
used— methods  they  sel(H:ted  (luite  intuitively.  These  teachers  therilend 
t()  advocate  the  universal  adopti-on  ()f  their  own  particular  mt»thods. 
ignoring  the  fact  that  many  othef  equally  successful  tea<:hers,may  use  - 
quite  different  methods.  What  they  do  not  appreciate  is  that  no  single 
method,  nor  collection  of  methods,  brought  about  their  success.  Success 
was  JueT>d§tead.  to  their  prof(.\ssional  judgment  of  when  to  use  which 
method  with  which  student,  group,  or  class.  )u(llj^mefit  is  manifestly  not 
])5-esent  in  t?v(^ry  teacher  in  equal  degree,  and  wii^an  only  seek  to  deVelop 
it  by  means  of  courses  which  provide  practical  experience  in  making 
such  judgments  within  thec{)ntext  of  a  sound  understanding  of  relevant  ^ 
theoreti<:al  considerations.  The  teacher  is  not  an  artisan  who  needs  only 
to  be  taught  a  few  tricks.  If  he  is  to  be  enjnjsted  with  respopsibikty  for 
educating  children,  he  must  be  a  fully  traine^f  professional)  h^  must  be 
sensitive  Xo  the  needs  of  his  pupils  and  aware  of  his  own  need  to 
continue  oeveloping  professional  skills.  Indeed,  tli^best  teacher  is  one 
who  realizes  how  much  more  he  has  to  learn.  It  is  hoped  that  the  contents 
of  this  book  wilTprovide  a  stimulus  fqr  all  those  educators  in  schbols  and 
colleges  throughout  the  world  who  fall  within  this  category. 

lOHN  K  MKKRirr 
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PART  ONE 

Reading:  An  Expanding  Concept 


Straws  in  the  Wind 

\ 

Constance  M.  McCul lough,  fimentus  ' 
San  Francisco  State  University  y  ' 

^    San  Francisco.  California 
'  'United  States  of  America 

♦ 

r:  The  history  of  reading  instruction  is  evident  all  around  the  world.  In 
some  places  it  is  still  thought  that  all  one  neecjs  to  do  to  teach  reading  is 
to  teach  the.  synribols  which  represent  t™  sounds  or  the  ideas  of  the 
language.-  It  is  a  very  dangerous  practic^to  stop  with  that  level  of 
\  ^literacy.  The  reader  can  then  become  a  parrot  who  broaiicasts  ideas  he 
dofes  not  really  think  through.  He  can  become  un\yittingly  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  ati  enemy.  Itdoes  not  behoove  any  nation  to  stop  with  that  kind 
-       of^literacy,  of  even  to  introduce  it  if  that  is  where  it  will  stop. 

In  some  countries  in  the  world,. reading  is  used  rather  than  taught, 
once  the-symbols  are  learned.  The  subskilfs  which  would  support  the 
further  development  of  conmprehension  are  assumed,  not-taught.  The 
textbook  is  read  aloud  and  the  grasp  of  ideas  is  a'ssifmed.  Questions  on 
the,  authof'^^Miieaning  are  not  asked.  Differences  of- opinion  are  not 
invited,  and  the  feacher  never  knows  what  may  be^iicZ^ttrTg  the  student 
'  or  hjow  he  might  be  helped.  '  ^'"^ 

.  Even  in  countries  where  t^tbooks  are  designed  to  stress  compre- 
hension,ychildren*s  perceptions  of  reading  are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Studies  in  Scotland,  New  Zealand  (2f,  an^  North. America  have  shown 
that  young  children'taught  to  read  for  as  long  as  a  year  still  may  not-be 
able  to  identify  a  ^ord,  a  letter,  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  or  the 
letter  which  stands  for  the  first  sound  in  the  word.  They  think  that  read- 
ing is  saying  what  the  print  represents. 

This  kind  of  evidence  reveals  that  not  only  have  we  failed  to  match 
instruction  with  the  reading  task,  we  ourselves  have  had  and  have 
transmitted  a  distorted  and  limited  idea  of  the  iNeading  process. 

In  a  massive  and  expeasiyaJ^tional  effort  in  the  United  States^to 
improve  the  reading  ability  of  the  poorer  readers,  great  stress  was  laid  on 
sound-symbol  correspondences  and  word  recognition.  The  gain  was 
disappointing.  f  . 

In  a  large  group  of  beginning  readi-ng  studies  using  different 
methods  of  instruction,  the  finding  was  that  method  made  less 
difference  than  the  quality  of  the  teacher.  Something  the  successful 
teachers  were  doing  was  not  a  part  of  teacher  education. 
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Robert  Thorndike's.  RiHuliug  Q)mprehensJon  Education  in  Fifteen 
Countries  (9).  showed  that  the  cultural  opportunities  of  the  home  were 
the  best  predictors  of  reading  comprehension  scores,  and  that  the 
reading  comprehension  scores  were  generally  good  predictors  of 
student  scores  on  tests  of  science  and  literature.  In  developing  countries, 
the  mean  scores  were  so  low  that  errors  on  fact  questions  were  no  less 
numerous  than  errors  on  questions  requiring  inference.  The  younger 
Hindi  speaking  children  in  India  read  relatively  better  than  the  children 
of  other  developing  countries,  and  better  than  would  have  been  expected 
from  the  scores  of  the  students , tested  at  higher  educational  levels.  I 
could  not  help  remembering  when  I  saw  this  that  a,  special  effort  was 
made  eleven  years  agO  (6)  in  Indian' teacher  education  and  in  the 
publishing  of  textbooks  to  stress  cognition  and  reading  comprehension. 
Perhaps  the  new  program  for  standards  one  through  five  in  Hindi 
reading  was  reflected  here. 

It  took  Piaget  to  stun  the  world  with  the  central  importance  of 
cogniUon.  It  took  Carol  Chomsky  and  others  (1)  to  break  the  myth  that 
children  have  a  mastery  of  the  grammar  of  their  language  on  entrance  to. 
school.  Now  many  research  scholars  are  working  on  these  two  areas  of 
strength  for  the  (jevelopment  of  reading  comprehension. 

While  neurologists  implant  devices  in  the  brain  to  discover  clues  to 
its  operation,  computer  scientists  build  computer  systems  for  problem 
solving.  Herbert  Simon  of  the  Carnegie-Mellon  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  is 
trying  to  find  out  how  problem-solving  by  the  human  brain  differs  from 
that  of  manmade  computers  (8).  He  gives  a  student  a  prose  passage  on  a 
social  problem  and  then  tapes  what  the  student  says  he  is  thinking  as  he 
tries  to  solve  it.  While  Simon's  research  is  rewarding,  he  knows  that  even 
the  student  may  be  unconscious  of  some  of  the  thinkiilg  he  does,  and  the 
brain  itself  refuses  to  be  interviewed.  When  asked  why  he  confines  his 
material  to  prot^lem-solving,  Professor  Simon  says.  "Because  it  is  the 
most  important  thing  man  does.** 

The  field  of  anthropology  had  a  shock  several  years  ago  in  the^vork 
of  Alexander  Marshack,  The  Roots  of  Civilization  (5).  which  is  in  Lelf  a 
fascinating  study  in  problem-solving.  Like  Heinrich  Schlie|nann, 
Marshack  was  not  a  trained  specialist  in  the  field  he  was  to  invadb.  It  all 
started  with  marks  on  a  prehistoric  tool.  Marshack  knew  that  the  earlier 
manlike  anthropoids  were  nomadic  hunters  who  took  their  tools  from 
one  campsite  to  another  and  who  survived  by  anticipatyig  the  location.of 
herds  of  their  prey.  The  herds,  in  turn,  were  following  their  food,  and  so 
it  became  important  to  know  when  certain  plants  in  certain  places  would 
be  ripe  for  the  herds  to  use.  Seasons  of  the  year  were  basic  knowledge  for 
the  solution  of  the  hunter's  problem. 
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.  Marshack  found  that  the  border  marks  on  the  tool  showed  under 
magnification  that  they  were  not  made  by  the  same  instrument.  These 
could  have  been,made  at  successive  campsites  or  on  different  occasions. 
With  dogged  persistence  he  discovered  that  these  marks  corresponded 
to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Other  tools  which  he  analyzed  bore  marks 
'accounting  for  a  thirteen  month  year.  Marshack's  discovery  pushed  back 
the  history  of  symbol-writing,  symbol-reading,  and  symbol-teaching 
tens  of  thousands  of  years,  as  well  as  the  sophistication  of  language 
needed'to  express  it.  The  code  on  the  tool  was  the  key  to  survival,  born  of 
an  awareness'  of  time,  comparison  and  contrast,  cause  and  effect,^ 
classnication,  logical  reasoning:  highly  motivated  reading  matter  read 
with  cognitive  appraisal  of  current  environmental  conditions. 

Primitive  man  who  painted  the  interiors  of  caves  where  he  took 
refuge  from  the  killing  temperatures  of  the  Ice  Age  was  not  just  another 
interior  decorator.  His  drawings  of  pregnant  animals  and  phallic 
symbols  were  not  the  work  of  someone  who  had  no  television  set. 
Marshack's  microscope  showed  that  the  marks  thought  to  be  phallic 
symbols  were  forms  of  plants  an^  flowers  which  attracted  the  animals  at 
a  certain  time  of  year.  Where  and  when  those  plants  developed  foliage, 
he  would  find  the  animals. 

How  strange  that  we  should  have  neglected  the  cognitive  core  of 
reading,  that  we  shoUld  have  thought  grammar  was  for.  writing  and 
speaking,  not  central  to  the  understanding  of  what  was  read.  How 
strange  that  we  did  not  realize  the  need  for  a  language-related  cognitive 
readiness,  that  we  taught  all  children  alike,  whether  the  language  of  the 
book  was  their  mother  tongu^oran  unfamiliar  language  in  an  unfamiliar 
code. 

In  1974.  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  (3)  that  a  school 
requiring  a  child  to  read  English  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  providing 
prior  instruction  in  English.  Even  primitive  man  would  have  understood 
that.  The  more  civilized  we  become,  the  longer  it  seems  to  take  us  to  see 
the  obvious.  Yet  I  wonder  how  many  countries  have  still  to  make  like 
decisions. 

Ih  Re?ading  Research  Quarterly  Williams  (11)  reviews  theories  and- 
modeHjs  of  learning  to  read.  She  makes  the  statement  that  present-day 
theorlfets  seem  to  be  moving  toward  the  view  that  reading  is  both  a 
complex  cognitive  skill,  the  goal  of  which  is  obtaining  information,  and 
a  complex  language  system. 

In  his  book.  What  Shall  We  Teach?  Merritt  (7)  points  out  that 
competent  management  is  a  matter  of  making  intelligent  decisions  about 
goals,  designing  adequate  plans,  implementing  those  plans  skillfully, 
and  developing  from  the  new  base  line  that  has  been  achieved. 
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If  we  take  as  our  new  base  line  the  definition  of  reading  which  Dr. 
Williams  stated,  that  reading  is  both  a  complex  cognitive  skill  and  a 
complex  language  system,  we  then  must  decide  on  goals. 

What  can  we  expect  of  the  child  who  comes  to  reading?  He  brings  a 
degree  of  mastery  nf  his  mother  tongue.  The  utteranc:e§  he  hears  around 
him  which  he  has  learned  to  associate  with  certain  meanings,  fdelings, 
and  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  come  in  some  kind  of  rhythm, 
but  the  groupings  of  run-together  words  give  him  no  warning  of  a  page  of 
symbolic  ideas  as  in  G^hinese  of  a  page  of  separated  words  as  in  English. 
As  a  reader  he  is  going  to  have  to  group  the  ideas  or  words  just  as  a 
speakMMpuld.  So  part  of  his  job  is  to  decide  which  ideas  or  words 
belonJHfcther.  One  of  the  ways  the  teacher  would  'implement  tfiis 
would  DB  to  ask  questions  which  the  phrases  answered.  A  child  who 
does  not  speak  the  language  of  the  school  will  not  be  able  to  do  this. 

The  child's  previous  experiences  will  have  provided  him  with 
concepts  and  labelsL  Initial  reading  or  listening  experiences  which 
feature  these  known  ioeas  will  /nake  it  easier  for  him  to  be  a  thinker  as  he 
reads,  an  anticipator  of  what  the  author  is  going  to  say.  It  is  good  for 
children  to  guess  what  will  happen  next  and  to  have  many  different 
plausible  suggestions  with  many  different  defenses  of  them,  so  that  the 
child  will  know  many  ways  to  anticipate  the  next  step  in  a  sequence  and 
the  effect  for  a  cause  (10). 

In  the  development  of  new  concepts  the  teacher  can  introduce  a 
ritual  of  language  (How  does  the  duck  feel?  He's  soft.  He's  smooth.  He's* 
fluffy.) — all  sentences  of  sensory  attribute;  (What  can  he  do?  He  can  run. 
He  can  fly.  He  can  walk  wobbly.) — all  sentences  of  behavior  attributes; 
(What  happens  when  he  swims?  He  pushes  the  water  and  the  water 
makes  waves.  When  you  give  him  some  grain?  He  pecks  at  the  grain.  He 
eats  it  up.) — cause  and  effect.  Some  day,  the  teacher  hopes,  similar 
sentences,  by  their  very  form,  will  helpthechild  expect  and  recognize  an 
attribute,  a  condition  of  cause  and  effect,  and  so  forth. 

In  children's  writing,  similar  stress  can  be  achieved.  (My  dog  likes 
me  because.  .  .  .  My  Mother  likes  me  because.  ,  ,  .  I  scratch  his  back.  I 
feed  him.  I  help  her.  I'm  good.) 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  teaching  is  for  the  child  to  become  a  skillful 
reader. 

The  skillful  reader  has  had  many  language-related  experiences  in 
which  he  has  communicated  his  ideas  and  feelings  and  listened  to  the 
language  invention  of  others.  His  concepts  are  rounded,  so  that  he  has 
many  things  to  say  about  a  given  concept.  This  being  so,  he  is  ready  for 
the  directions  ^n  author  may  take  in  relation  to  a  concept.  Suppose  he  is 
reading  to  see  whether  the  author  is  still  on  the  subject  or  passing  to 
another  subject  (as  one  must  read  when  the  author  is  enumerating,  with 
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one  ()T  more  sentenc^Js  devoted  to  one  subjer.t).  When  he;  ce^ases  to 
(incounter  words  and  phrases  usually  associatt^d  with  the  subject,  he 
thinks  that  point  number  two  has  arrived. 

The  skillful  reader  is  alert  ^o  what  I  call  the  mismatc;hing  of  idcjas. 
The  fe/u  e  rtj/is  around  fhe  field.  KvjTvbodv  knows  that  fences  stand  still. 
The  n)ismatch  or  incongruity  signals  the?  figurative  use  of  the  word  run.s, 
and  actually  now  a  conimonplat:e  use  of  ru/i.  Or  take  this  sentence:  7 he 
king  stamp^Hl  his  font  and  fU^w  in  (he  ceil/ng.  "Kings  don't  fly."  thinks 
the  reader.  "This  is  fiction.  This  is' fancy."  If  the  reader  is  not  good  ^t 
'making  t:t)mparisons.  he  will  miss  these  signals;  but  the  skillful  reader 
doesn't.  So  he  notices  the  cognitive  rtdationships  among  ideas  such  as 
part-whole,  classification,  definition,  comparison,  ordering.  eni> 
flieration,  t;ausation. 

The  goal  of  the  reader,  unless  he  has  a  special  goal  of  his  own.  is  to 
discover  the  author's  focus,  whether  it  be  on  laws,  principles,  theorif^s. 
concepts,  problems,  events,  objects,  or  living  things. 

In  this  search  he  notes  the  author's  patterns  of  reasoning,  such  as 
inductive,  deductive,  convergent,  divergent,  syllogistic.  He  asks 
questions  as  lie  rt;ads.  correc;ts  his  mistaken  hunches  and  proceeds  to 
generate  new  ones.  ^ 

What  are  theclues  to  theauthor's  focus?The  reader  must  notice  main 
ideas,  examples,  elaboration,  and  application  of  ideas.  But  he  can't 
discover  these  ju^t  by  being  told  to  find  then^.  What  makes  a  main  idea 
main?  What  vectt)rs  point  to  it?  What  examples  contribute  to  it?  What 
elaboration  (expands  it?  What  applications  prove  its  generality? 

Th(ise  relatit)nships  among  ideas  are  revealed  through  semantic  and 
syntactical  relationships  among  words,  phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs  (4), 

Additional  aids  are  signs  such  as  capitalization,  bold  type,  italics, 
punctuation,  footnotes,  headings  and  sub-headings,  indentation, 
paragraphing,  space  allf)tment.  and  illustrations. 

As  the  good  reader  f)bserves  these  elements  and  their  interrelation- 
ships, he  decides  on  the  author's  intent,  such  as  to  desc;ribe.  to  per- 
SLiadti.  or  to  evaluate.  He  notes  the  author's  native  as  revealed  by  his 
language,  his  citing  of  experiences,  his  feelings,  attitudes,  and 
cognitive  skills.  The  feelings  and  attitudes  of  the  reader  are  in  turn 
stimidated  by  the  author,  and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  be  objective  often 
bends  over  backwards  to  resist  having  his  own  preconceptions  color  his 
acceptance  of  new  information  and  his  inferences  based  upon  it. 

With  all  of  thesaobservations  and  experiences  with  the  organization 
and  direction  of  theauthor's  thought,  as  well  as  the  way  he  has  expressed 
it.  the  skillful  reader  operates  on  the  author's  message  to  achieve  literal 
comprehension,  to  deduce  implications  and  possible  applications,  to 
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assess  the  tn(;s,sage  in  relation.U)  previous  knowledge;,  and  to  store  in 
fnemory  vvhattJv^er  he  prefers.  ^ 

■  Theantazin^truth  is  that  all  of  this  is  done?  so  rapidly  that  it  Cannot  he 
re(:ount(;d  in  a  valid  secjuence.  The  other  day  1  was  typing  an  addr^'ss.  I 
wrote;  "Oldnian's  Traditional  School."  It  should  have  [)(;en  "Oldinari's 
7Y(jnsihon{j|  School."  My  head  and  hands  had  c;oniplet(;ly  l)(;trayed 
what  my  eycis  were  registering.  My  head  knew  that  old  men  tend  b(; 
traditional,  and  that  the  qext  transition  for  them  is  something  to  delay. 

The  answer  to  reading  comprehension  will  be  not  one  answer  but 
many  answers  in  congenial  relationship,  and  it  will  rec^uire  a  world  of 
scholarship  and  dedication  and  cooperation  to  achieve.  Reading 
comprehension  is  t)ur  ^responsibility  and  cannot  be  achieved  sofely 
through  the  child's  recognition  of  symbols  and  tl^  teacher's  asking 
questions  or  the  book's  giving  the  answers.  Whether  the  teac:her  is  a 
person  or  instructional  material,  the  teacher's  role  is  to  clarify  the 
process.  This  is  enough  challenge  to  light  the  years  ahead  and  to  make 
those  of  us  who  have  been  in  this  work  a,long  time  wish  we  were  just 
beginning. 
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Literal  Comprehension:  A  Reevaluation 

Amelia  Me/nik 
University  of  Arizcjna 
Tucson.  Arizona  ^ 
United  States  of  Americ:a 

"It. is  not  a  small  or  unworthy  task  to  learn  what  the  book  says." 

— Thorndike  (8) 

THE  CONUNDRUM  OF  COMPREHENSION 

The  subject  of  comprehension,  whether  in  discussion  or  in  publication, 
is  likely  to  be  characterized  by  confusion  and  contradiction,  if  not 
chaos.  Why  should  this  be  so?  Why,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  study, 
have  we  failed  to  achieve  a  compreh^sive  common  understanding  and 
precise  terminology  to  confirm  and  communicate  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  ♦he  operational  and  developmental  nature  of  comprehen- 
sion? 

(]an  it  be  that  we  have  approached  our  comprehension  of  com- 
prehension'on  the  assumption  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  separate 
skills  which  operate  in  some  sequential  order?  Without  questioning 
this  assumption,  we  have  gone  on  to  dissect  and  categcirize  its  various 
facetVyinto  an  endless  array  of  isolated  minuscule  fragments  to  such  a 
degrafe  that,  as  Edgar  Dale  said,  "We  suffer  from  hardening  of  the 
categories"  (I).  And,  inevitably,  the  professional  literature  fills  to 
overflow  with  diverse  definitions,  a  multiplicity  of  levels  and  labels,  an 
endless  list  of  comprehension  skills  and  subskills,  and  now,  more^ 
recently,  a  plethora  of  muddled  models  which  illuminate  little  more 
than  our  ignorance. 

Would  oufknowledge  of  c()mprehension  today  be  more  precise  and 
profound  had  our  studies  begun  with  the  assumption  that  the  two 
major  interacting  components  of  reading — the  reader  and  the  printed 
media — involve  multiple  interacting  variables  that  operate  simu/fane- 
ously  within,  between,  and  amon^  one  another  in  unique  and  varied 
relationships  that  can  only  be  uncovered  through  intensive  case  studies 
and  longitudinal  research?  This  view  was  reinforced  in  the  Summer 
1974  issue  of  the  Reading  Research  Quarterly  devoted  to  reporting  369 
investigations  in  reading  during  the  previous  year.  In  their  concluding 
summary,  the  editors  state  (9): 
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'  Conctnvabiy.  vv(*  havtj  trrnjd  4n  the  types  of  designs  and  statistical 
procedures  w(i'v(i  used  in  ihv.  past  and  (,(Mitinue  to  us(?  Perha[)S  for 
purposes  of  the  reading  field,  we  need  to  look  at  other  ways'  of 
approaching  problems  than  through  the  classical  (iesigns  conunonly 
employed.  Possibly  b(»tter  answers  may  (  oine  through  venturing  into 
(jlh(?r.  "i()os(?r"  researc  h  Kew  intensive  ( «Lse  studies  appear  in  the 
literature.  Longitudinal  studies  of  various  kinds  are  almost  rujn- 
existent.  As  one  views  reading  r(;sear(;h.  much  (jf  it  seems  to  be  a  hit 
and  run  type.  We  /ush  in  to  administer  14  tests,  (  (jlhjct  2  minuttts  "of 
information  from  each  child  in  an  inciividuai  intervitjw.  and  thtm 
correlate  these  data,  making  grand  generalizalicjns  ab(HJt  the  nature  of 
reading. 

Maybe  we  haven't  solved  our  pr(jbl(;ms  or  answ(ired  many  (jues- 
li(jns  because  we  have  attempltnl  to  b(j  loo  rigorcjus  in  applying  (jur 
statistical  procedures.  Rigor  com(;s  in  many  forms,  including  mortis. 
Perhaps  a  fresh  breath,  a  new  view  is  needed.  Observational  studies, 
case  reports  of  an  intensive  nature,  historical  research,  depth  inter- 
views. Piag(?t-type  experimentation,  broadly  based  evaluation  studies 
may  all  help  us  to  understand  the  reading  process  mcjre  fully.  If 
nothing  else,  they  miglit  permit  us  \o  vi(;w  reading  frcjm  a  different 
perspective — and  possibly  we  need  that  different  viewpoint  now. 

But  even  beyond  these  limitations,  should  not  scholarship  in  read- 
ing follow  the  problem-solving  pattern  and  culminate  in  applicahon— 
the  test  of  use?  Knowledge  gained  through  research' will  remain  little 
more  than  inert  information  until  the  step  of  application  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  research  design.  There  is  need  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  admonition:  "We  need  to  take  the 
truth  out  of  the  cupboards  and  put  it  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
who  stir  abroad,"  for,  today,  the  chasm  between  our  "knowin's  and 
doin*s**  lies  deep  apd  broad. 

Perhaps  a  historical  perspective  may  illuminate  the  direction  of  our 
pursuits  and  provide  a  path  through  which  we  may  confute  the  conun- 
drum of  comprehension. 

•READING  AS  REASONING* —AN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

In  1917  E.  L.  Thorndike  published  his  now  classic  study.  "Reading 
As  Reasoning:  A  Study  of  Paragraph  Mistakes,"  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  Reading  Reseorch  Quarterly  in  I9V1  as  the  subject  of  commentary. 
One  of  the  most  widely  quQted  studies  in  all  of  reading  research. 
Thorndike  derived  significant  insights  into  the  nature  of  c(^mprehen- 
sion  through  his  perceptive  analysis  of  pupils*  responses  to  questions 
relating  to  simple  paragraphs.  His  conclusions  initiated  a  major  depar- 
ture from  exclusive  emphasis  on  precise  pronunciation  and  oral  read- 
ing to  a  greater  awareness  and  concern  for  comprehension  and  silent 
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reading.  In  his  ( (Uiuiientary  on  this  study,  Otto  concludtJd  that  "VVhife 
the  influence  ot  rhorndik^ff  s  articlt;  is  undeniahh?,  its  practical  impact 
is  qutJStionable  at  best"  (4).  VVh^?  Where  have  we  erred? 

"  Perhaps  in  these  past  57  years  we  oursylves  have  Irniittjd  our  own 
comprehension  ot  Thorndike's  report  prin><!rilv  to  theoretical  at:ademi(: 
discussiofis  ot  1 )  his  description  ot  the  nature  of  reading  (which  readers 
delight  in  improving  upon)  and  2)  his  research  dtjsign  (which  others 
delight  in  dis[)araging)  to  the  complete  neghjcl  of  his  concluding 
stattMTient  of  recommendations.  Perhaps,  if  given  the  opportunity  to- 
day. Thorndike  himself  might  well  classify  these  responses  in  his 
overpotency  and  iu»derpotency  c:ategories  of  c()mprehc^nsion  errors. 

^  In  any  case,  Thorndike  (8)  concluded  his  report  with  the  following 
statement: 

It  is  not  d  small  or  unworthy  task  te  hiarn  what  the?  hook  says.  In  s(.hooI 
practice;  it  appt;ars  like;ly  that  exfjrcis(;s  in  silejnt  reading  to  find  the 
ansvvcr.s  to  (jin'stions.  or  to  givt^  a  summary  of  thr  matt^jr  r^fad.  wr  t(j  list 
(jUt'stions  vvhi(.h  it  arisvve;rs.  should  in  large;  measure;  reiplace;  oral 
re'ading. 

F3affling  as  it  may  seem,  critics  today  take  (exception  to  Thorndike's 
statement,  "It  is  n{)t  a  small  or  unworthy  task  to  learn  what  the  book 
^  says."  The  critics'  own  literal  comprehtmsion  of  the  statement  is 
revealed  in  their  disparaging  comments  deridujpg  questions  such  as 
"What  does  the  book  say?"  claiming  that  it  promotes  nothing  more 
than  literal  comprehension  and  fosters  factual  responses,  memoriza- 
tion, and  convergent  thinking. 

However,  even  out  of  context  of  this  study,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  in  his  open-end  question  Thorndike  was  suggesting  that  all  aspects 
and  levels  of  comprehension  are  involved  in  a  response  to  "What  does 
the  book  say?"  How  tdse  could  Thorndike  have  derived  his  descri[)tion 
x)f  the  (.iynamics  of  rtjading  as 

a  Vf'ry  (»la[)(>rat*'  procedure;.  invoK'ing  a  weighing  of  eat  h  of  many 
elements  in  a  sent(;n(:e,  the;ir  organization  in  tho  proper  r<dations  one' 
to  tinothe'r.  the  se;le;(;tion  of  (;e;rtain  of  their  connotations  and  the; 
re'je;(;tion  of  othe'rs.  and  the*  cooperation  of  many  forces  to  de'te'rmi [le' 
the  final  re'sponsc;. 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  have  become  enamoured  with  thi^  aims  of 
critical  and  creative  reading  have  lost  sight  of  the  need  for  the  literal 
level  {)f  comprehension  as  the  foundation  for  operating  on  successive 
levels  of  comprehension.  For.  as  }t3hn  Dewey  said,  "You  can  have  facts 
without  thinking,  but  you  cannot  have  thinking  without  facts." 

Is  it  not  also  reasonable  to  suggest  that  in  analyzing  his  subjects' 
responses.  Thorndike  deri^ved  significant  insights  into  the  nature  of 
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reading  compfehe^ision  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  "It  is  no  small 
or  unworthy  task  to  learn  what  the  book  says"?  Fortunately,  there  have 
been  a  few  voices  in  the  wilderness  who  have  recognized  the  decef)tive 
simplicity  of  Thorndike's  ppen-end  ciuestion  and  have  employed  it  as  a 
free-responst;  te{;hni(iue  in  their  study  and  tea(^ffing  of  coiiiprt^h'tinsion. 

KXPI,()RAT!()N  tHR()n(;H  THK  FRKK-RKSpOVSK  TKCHMQinf:  ' 

In  1942,  Strang  published  Kxplonih'ons  in  H<'(j(/ing  PoHfrns  (7),  a 
study  she  described  as 

...  a  transition  from  the  statistical  analysis  of  masses  of  data  to  the 
insightful  analysis  of  intensivt?  case  studies.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  hybrid, 
and  i^  is  at  present  in  thtj  unhappy  state  of  not  having  entirely 
extricated  itstjif  from  the  influence  of  one  parent  or  given 
vvhoh;hearted  devotion^o  the  other.  Its  preference  for  the  case  study 
approach,  however,  is  obvious. 

Through  the  case  .stu(jy  method  the  interrelation  ()f  many 
factors — accessibility  of  reading  material,  its  (.ontent.  the  rea(Jer's 
predispositions,  and  his  observecj  responses  —can  be  most  acJequately 
studied  .... 

In  this  study,  Strang  was  the  firstjo^employ,  among  other  techniques, 
the  free  response  question,  "What  did  the  author  say?"  and  reported  that 

. . .  the  freely  written  response  to  the  three  articles  gave  more  significant 
information  about  the  way  people  read,  what  they  get  out  (if  their 
reading,  and  how  effective  they  are  in  communicating  to  others  the  ' 
knowledge  thus  gained  than-  any  other  single  item  in  the  entire 
procedure. 

Based  on  her  insightful  analysis  of  subjects'  responses  in  relation  to  the 
structure  of  the  articles,  Strang  developed  a  rating  scale  to  objectively 
assess  the^dequacy  of  these  subjects'  varying  levels  of  comprehension 
and  the  skills  they  ernployed  in  their  reading. 

In  1957,  Gray  and  Rogers  (2)  published  their  study.  Mnfuriiy  in 
Reading,  in  which  they  concurred  with  procedures  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  free  response  and  less  dependence  on  formally  structured 
(objective-type)  questions.  Accordingly,  they  state  that 

.  .  this  change  would  insure  more  informaticin  about  the  respondent 
as  a  person  and  keener  insight  concerning  his  interaction  with  specific 
reading  materials  in  given  reading  situations.  It  also' Appeared  to  be 
more  likely  to  provide  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  respondent's  use 
of  reading  and  his  level  of  competence;  in  r(;ading  than  an  approach 
which  depended  on  formally  structured  ()bje<:tive  questions; 
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From  tliclr  analysis  of  res[)()nscs.  Ciruy  and  Ro^its  (ilaborated  and  ' 
further  devel()[)e(l  Strang's  rating  S(.al«^.fvf  assessing  the  hovels  of 
ade(|ua(  y  of  r^^ading  (:om[)rehension  of  their  subjects.  Both  investigators  ' 
conchided  that  through  the  \ri*v  res[)onse  keerier  insight  was  gained 
regarding  tlie  interac  tion  hejv\  ( 'en  the  re.ider  and  the  re-ad ing  material  in 
given  readihg  situations. 

L'sing^lfu;  free  resf^onse  t(M  hni(|ue  with  Harvard  students,  f^irry 
reported  \\\  that,  although,  on  standardi/ecf  tests  these  stud(Mits 

surpassed  85  ^pefTT^nt  t)!*  the  freshnuMi  students  in  th(f  lInit(Hi  States, 
when  asketl  to  vvritt?  a  short  staten^ent  of  wh^it  th(^  chapter  they  had  read 
was  about.  t)nly  one  in  a  hundred— a  total  of  15 — w(^r(?  af)le  to  do  so. 
FN^nry's  observations  (T))  led  him  to  (.omdude  that: 

As  «i  dnnonstr.ihon  ot  obrdnMit  ()ur[)()selrssn»^ss  &i  tfie  r»M(img  ot  M*) 
pen.ent  of  flijrvard  freshiiuMi  ue  tound  tfiis  unfjressive. 

u  haj  tfie  studerits  IcH.k  IS  not  me(  hami.dl  slcills  hut  fhtxihilitv  a[ul 
()iirpose  )  II  the  use  ot  th»Mn 

From  tin?  obs(?rvat ions  of  these  investigators,  it  is  ch^ar  that  the  fre(? 
res[)onse  tec.hnitjue,  such  as  the  o[)en-end  (juestion  " What  d  id  the  a\ithor 
say?"  eli(dts  the  single  most  r(;v(;aling  [)ic;ture  of  the  reader's 
comprehension,  i.e  .  his  judicious  selection  of  significant  ideas,  related 
one  to  another,  and  to  his  [)ast  and  [present  knowhulge  an(]  ex[)erien(;e. 
More  specifically,  from  an  analysis  of  r(fS[)onses  to  this  (Question, is 
possible  toobtain  evideiTce  of  the  fo  I  lowing  faf:ets  of  com;)  reh  ens  ion  ('i ): 

1.  The  reafi(?r's  a[)[)roach  to  a  reading  [)assage. 

2.  His  t(Muiency  to  rtdate  ideas  rather  than  to  merely  sei/.e  on 
isolatitd  fletails 

A     His  abilitv4n^Ain(-ov(T  tfie  author's  [)attern  of  thought. 

4.    His  ability  to^rgani/(?  ami  show  the  relationshi;)  among  ideas. 

T).    His  tendeiKA'  to  relate  what  hi)  reads  to  otluT  kn(nvle(ig(?  he  has 

gaimui  anti  tf)  life  ex[)(Tien(.(?s  and  needs, 
f)     His  teiuiencv  to  h?t  his  emotions  or  bias(!s  and  [)rejudices 

influence  his  con^[)rehension. 

7,  His  abi  lity  to  afijust  his  method  and  rat(»  of  reading  a(;cording  to 
his  [)ur[)ose  and  the  ty[)e  of  [printed  media. 

If  thes(?  are  the  goals  com[)r(?hension.  then  th(^  (iU(^stion  is, 
"Tlirough  what  [jrocedures  mav  we  emfjloy  the  fr(^e  res[)onse  t.4^ichni(iue 
to  jin[)r()ve  (.om[)reh(?nsion  at  all  lev(ds  of  r(?ading  deveU)[)ment?" 

S  IT:PS  to  KFKK(TIVK  TKACHINti 

A  grou[)  [)ro(.e(lure.  fusing  (liagnosis-instructi()n:practi(:<Ji  into  a 
single  ongoing  [)r()cess  currently  identifi(Mi  as  diagnostic:  te^aching,  was 
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developed  in  1960  by  Melnik  (3)  for  improving  the  reading  of  social 
studies  material  of  junior  high  school  students. 

U  begins  by  asking  students  to  state  the  reading  goals  or  aims  they 
^wish  to  achieve  to  further  improve  their  reading.  Next  they  are  asked  to 
state  their  responses  lo  the  question.  "What  reading  skills  help  you  to 
understand  and  remember  what  you  read?"  ' 

Then  they  are  asked  to  read  a  passage  from  a  social  studies  textbook. 
'  that  is  typical  of  the  material  liiey  are  expected  to  fe^d  in  their  classes. 
After  reading  the  passage. "with  no  direction  Trom  the  teacher  and  in 
whatever  time  they  rqquire,  they  write  their  answer  to  the  question 
"What  did  the  author  say?"  without  referring  to  the  text.  They  also 
answer  a  number  of  multiple-choice  questions,  each  designed  to  identify 
a  particular  comprehension  skill  for  which  each  option  indicates  a 
particular  type  of  comprehension  error.  A  third  free  response  question, 
asking  them  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  have  gained  from  theif 
reading,  is  included  to  provide  evidence  of  creative  reading.  , 

.As  soon  as  tlie^  students  have  answered  these  questions,  each 
individual  has  before  him  the  data  for  self-appraisal.  They  mark  their 
own  performance.  They  rate  their  responses  to  "What  did  th^-author 
s^y?"  on  a  ten  point  scale  developed  to. reflect  the  author's^pattern  of 
\  thought.  They  analyzt^the  kind  of  errors  they  made  on  multiple-choice 
question's.  During  each  of  these  steps,  instruction  and^^uidance  are 
provided  through  discussion  in  which  reference -is  contrhualiy  made  to 
1)  the  content  of  the  selection.  2)  its  organizational  structure  af  thought, 
and  3)  the  typographical  clues  which  clarify  the  author's 'message  for 
evidence  to  justify  differemces  of  opinion  or  rating! 

Practice  on  similar  material  immediately  follows  this  self-apprtrisal 
and  instructional  phase^  of  the  procedure,  while  the  students  are 
specifically  motivated  to  learn  how  to  improve  their  performance. 
Practice  in  systematically  employing  Robinson's  Survey  Q3R  technique 
(6)  with  their  daily  assignments  is  also  pjovided. 

Later,  the  whole  procedure  is  repeated  on  another  similar  passage. 
After  the  second  exercise  is  completed  knd  analyzed,  the  students  are 
able  to  note  the  progress  they  have  made.  A  third  repetition  of  the 
procedure  produces  marked  improvement. 

After  completing  the  third  exercise,  the  students  were  asked  to 
evaluate  their  experience  with  this  teaching  procedure.  Of  all  the 
featur(?s  in  the  procedure,  the  students  without  exception  stated  that 
analyzing  their  response.to  the  question  "What  did  the  author  say?"  had 
helped  them  most.  '  i 

This  appraisal-instruction-praotice-evaluation  procedure  bridges 
the  gap  between  teaching  and  testing.  It  pf^ovides  opportunity  for 
practice  and  progress  geared  to  the  wide  range  ot  individual  differences 
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in  r(;a(Hiig  in  th(»  typic  al  classroom  situation.  It  r(?li<?v(is  tin?  W/avhiW  of  tlx? 
timej-consuniing  bur(l<?i)  of  grading  pap(irs  by  lujrs(?lf  by  providing  tb(j 
students  with  a  (.om':r(?t(i  guidt?  to  apprai,S(i  th(Mr  own  ptirformaru^j. 
Through  this  procedurt?  sJuddiits'  incn^ascul  und(irstanding  of  tb(J 
(:()mpreb('nsif)n  [)ro(  <'ss  ('nablrs  them  to  onid  rnor(*  flrxibhi. 
purp()S(?ful.  and  ^(jarcbing  nuidtirs. 

f^?rhaps  today,  in  a  day  and  age  of  t(M;bno-logit;al,  syntheitic:. 
pr(if)a(:kag(jd  ifiiading  prograriis,  w(j  n(Mul  rnor(i  procedures  which 
i.nt(jgrate  personaHzetl  insights  with  r(^l<^vant  know-how  whic:h  wiHl 
enable  both  teaobors  and  pupils-  to  rtjplaoi?  the  humdrum  in  the 
conundrum  of  t:ompreh(insion  with  an  interjiali/ed  rtialization  of  \\\v, 
m(?Hning,  wsv.,  and  purpose  of  reading. 
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particularly  of  a  native  language,  may  be  regarded  as  a  competent  us^r  of 
language  whose  language  competence  is  reflected  in  miscues  produced 
as  a  proficient  reader  and  at  all  stages  of  acquisition  of  reading 
proficiency. 

By  moving  away  from  a  simplistic  view  that  reading  must  be 
accurate  we  are  able  to  see,  through  miscues^  how  the  efficient  and 
effective  reader  operates.  We  can  further  define  effectiveness  in  reading 
as  the  ability  to  construct  a  message  (comprehend)  and  define  efficiency 
as  the  ability  to  use  the  least  amount  of  available  cues  necessary  to  get  to 
the  meaning.  Miscues  are  pmduced  in  efficient  reading  but  they  are 
likely  to  eithfir  leave  meaning  unaffected  or  be  correuled  by  the  reader. 
As  efficiency  increases,  frequency  of  miscues  tends  to  decrease;  but  this 
is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  efficiency. 

AN  EMERGING  VflSCUE  TJ^ffNOMY 

In  early  miscue  rese^^^^e  sought  simple  cause-effect  relationships. 
We  began  to  recognizetK^t  there  were  graphic  cues  from  the  perception 
of  the  print  itself,  phonic  cues  which  relate  print  to  speech,  syntactic 
cues  which  derive  from  the  structure  of  the  language,  end  semantic  cues 
from  the  meaning.  But  we  looked' for  a  one-to-one  cause-effect 
relationship.  We  tried  Jo  classify  some  miRrnes  as  grapho-phonic 
(combining  the  first  two  since  the  cues  are  the  same),  some  as  syntactic, 
some  as  semantic.  We  soon  became  aware  that  we  could  not  fragment  the 
process  of  reading,  that  every  event  involved  the  use  of  all  three  systems. 
Consider  this  example: 

Text       Wait  a  moment. 
Reader       Wait  a  ffiinute. 

The  reader  substitutes  minute  for  moment.  The  observed  response 
(OR)  looks  like  and  sounds  like  the  expected  response  to  some. extent. 
But  minute  and  moment  also  have  the  same  grammatical  function  and 
mean  the  samp  thing.  All  of  the  three  sorts  of  cues  and  their  interactions 
conUubute-tn  the  miscue.  Furthermore  the  reader  who  is  Ameriran  is 
more  likely  to  use  minute  than  irtomtmi  which  the  British  writer  has 
u&ed.  So  the  reader  has  shown  that  the  influence  of  dialect  is  also  at 
work.     '  ^ 

A  taxonomy  for  the  analysis  of  oral  reading  miscues  has  emerged 
over  a  period  of  years  in  a  series  of  studies.  Each  miscue  is  examined  by 
asking  a  number  of  questions  about  the  relationship  of  expected  to 
•  observed  response.  All  relevant  questions  are  answered  independently. 
What  emerges  then  is  the  pattern  of  how  the  cuing  systems  are  used  in 
ongoing  reading. 
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j|Jere  are  the  questions  which  are  asked: 

1.  Is  the  miscue  self-corrected  by  the  reader? 

2.  Is  the  reader's  dialect  involved  in  the  miscue? 

3.  How  much  graphic  similarity  is  there  between  KR  j^nd  OR? 

4.  How  much  phonemic  similarity  is  there? 

5.  Is  the  OR  an  aUolog  of  the  ER?  Typing  and  typewriting  are 
allologs  of  the  same  word.  Contractions  are  also  allologs, 

6.  Does  the  miscue  produce  a  syntactically  acceptable  text? 

7.  Does  the  miscue  produce  a  semantically  acceptable  text? 

8.  Does  a  grammatical  retransformation  result  from  the 
miscue? 

9.  If  the  miscue  is  syntactically  acceptable,  how  much  is  syntax 
changed? 

10.  If  the  misCue  is  semantically  acceptable,  how  much  is 
meaning  changed? 

11.  Is  intonation  involved  in  the  miscue?  In  English,  changed 
intonation  may  reflect  cliange  in  syntax,  meaning,  or  both. 

12.  Does  the*miscue  involve  thesubmorphemic  language  level? 

13.  Does  the  miscue  involve  the  bound  morpheme  level? 

14.  Does  the  miscueinvolve  the  phraseor  free  morpheme  level? 

15.  Does  the  miscue  involve  the  phrase  level? 

16.  Does  the  miscue  involve  the  clause  level? 

17.  What  is  the  grammatical  category  of  the  OR? 

18.  What  is  the  grammatical  category  of  the  ER? 

19.  VVhdt  is  the  relationship  between  function  of  ER  and  OR? 

20.  What  influence  has  the  surrounding  text  (peripheral  visual 
field)  had  on  miscues? 

21 .  What  is  the  semantic  relationship  between  ER  and  OR  word 
substitutions? 

Miscue  analysis  using  this  taxonomy  is  suitable  for  depth  research 
on  small  numbers  of  subjects.  Typically,  our  research  has  involved  3-6 
subjects  selected  because  they  have  common  characteristics.  These 
subjects  are  asked  to  read  one  or  more  full  selections.  In  our  most  recent  : 
research  our  subjects  have  been  asked  to  read  two  storievS.  Comparing 
profiles  on  both  stories  adds  to  the  depth  of  our  insights  into  the  process. 

A  simpler  form  of  miscue  analysis  dealing  with  only  the  more 
significant  questions  has  been  developed  by  Yetta  M.  Goodman  and 
Carolyn  Burke.  This  form  has  been  used  in  ^ome  research  studies,  but  it 
is  designed  for  use  by  teachers  and  clinicians  as  a  diagnostic  tool.  It  also 
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has  found  wide  use  in  teacher  education  as  a  means  of  helping 
preservice  and  inservice  teachers  io  understand  the  reading  process. 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS  AS  A  BASE  FOR  STUDY  OF  READING 

Reading  and  listening  are  receptive  language  processes.  Speaking 
and  writing  are  generative,  productive,  language  processes.  The  reader 
or  the  listener  is  actively  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  message.  He 
must  comprehend  meaning  in  order  to  be  considered  successful. 

Meaning  is  not  a  property  of  the  graphic  display.  The  writer  has 
moved  from  thought  to  Janguage,  encoding  his  meaning  as  a  graphic 
display  just  as  the  speaker  moves  from  thought  to  language  encoding  his 
meanings  as  a  phonological  sequence.  The^reader  decodes  the  graphic 
display  and  reconstructs  meaning. 

Whether  one  wishes  to  understand  reading  as  a  process  to  teach 
initial  literacy  or  to  help  readers  become  more  effective,  one  must  start 
from  a  bnttf  psycholinguistics,  the  study  of  the  interrelationships  of 
thought  ai^language.  All  the  ueiitfaf  questions  involved  in  reading  are 
psycholinguistic  questions,  because^  Reading  is  a  process  in  which 
language  interacts  with  thought.  Psycholinguistics  is  foundational  to  all 
understanding  pf  the  reading  process. 

In  research  and  instruction,  learning  to  read  has  been  commonly 
equated  with  learning  to  match  an  alphabetic  orthography  with  its  oral 
language  counterpart.  Reading  instruction  has  frequently  either  been 
minimal,  considered  to  be  complete  once  the  orthography  is  mastered, 
or  endlessly  repetitious  and  barren  for  thosp  learners  who  persist  in  not 
acquiring  correspondences  between  oral  and  written  language.  Skills 
have  been  taught  on  the  basis  of  tradition  witTi  no  insight  into  their 
relationship  to  the  basic  function  of  reading,  reconstructing  the 
message.  The  result  is  the  most  common,  persistent,  and  disabling 
reading  problem  in  all  cultures:  people  who  have  learned  to  respond 
orally  to  print  but  who  cannot  or  do  not  comprehend  what  they  are 
reading.  Reading  becomes  a  print-to-speech  short  circuit.  Those  who 
cannot  get  meaning  from  written  language  are  just  as  functionally 
illiterate  as  those  who  never  received  instruction. 

A  PSYCHOLINGUISTIC  THEORY  OF  READING  ENGLISH 

A  theory  and'model  of  the  reading  process  has  grown  out  of  research 
with  young  American  readers  of  English.  The  theory-has  evolved  as  a 
means  of  interpreting*the  differences  between  OR  and  ER  in  order  to 
understand  the  process  of  reading. 

Behavior,  whether  linguistic  or  any  other,  is  the  end  product  of  a 
process.  The  external  behavior  is  observable  and  serves  as  an  indicator  of 
the  underlying  competence.  Behavior  can  be  observed  but  it  cannot  be 
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understo{)d  without  stjme  ihvAny  of  how  it  is  produced.  S(»(»mingly 
identical  behaviors  may  r(»sult  from  very  different  {)rot:essing.  Vfjry 
different  behaviors  may  prove  closely  n^lated  if  they  are  seen  within  a 
theoretical  framework. 

Comparison  of  OR  and  KR  in  mis(:u(^s  is  a  [jovverful  m(?ans  of 
inferring  the  process  readers  are  using  in  dealing  with  s[)(jcifi(:  rc»ading 
tasks.  When  reading  is  as  expected.  thc»  process  is  not  discernible,  but 
when  it  has  produced  miscues.  then  the  information  used  by  readers  and 
the  ways  in  vyhich  they  use  it  may  be  seen. 

The  following  is  the  beginning  of  a  short  story  as  read  by  five 
relatively  proficient  readers  aged  13>15.  It  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
miscue  phenomena  and  to  introduce  the  theory  of  the  reading  process. 

Miscues  of  Five  Readers 


Subjec't  1. 


It. must  havi?  been  around  mid- 
night vvh(?n  I  drove  home?,  and  as  I  ap- 
proachtMi  th(?  gates  of  the  bungah)vv  I 
switched  off  tht^ead  lamps  of  the  car 
<n  trn?  beam  wouldn't  swing  in  through 
th(?  window  of  the  side  bedroom  and 
W'iikv.  Marry  f^)p(?. 


Sut)j(M:t  2. 


It  must  have  bf?(Mi  ar(Hin(i  mid 
night  when  I  drove  liom(?,jpn(i(a^I 


ap- 


proachtMl  th(?  gates  ofjhe  bungalow  I 
svvitched  off  the  head\]amps  ai'  th(?  car 
so  the  beam  wouldn't  swing  in  through 
the  window  of  the  side?  bednjom  and 
wake  Harry  F\)pe. 


Subjtjct  :\, 


It  must  have  been  around  mid- 


night when  I  drove  honie:^nd)as  1  ap- 
proacheui  the  gates  of  the  bungalow  1 
switch(Mi  off  the  headuam^  of  the  car 
so  the  b(?am  wouldn't  svving(m)thr()Ugh 
the  window  of  the  sid(?  b(?dro()nMnc 
wak(?  Harry  Pop(y^ 
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Subject  4.  It  must  have  been  aryund  mid- 

night when  I  drove  ^^^^  ^  ^P' 

proached  th^eeates  of  th^bunjalow  I 
switched  offRhe  head  lamps  of  the  car 
""^  —  ^o  the  beamlwmjjdrij  swing^ 

the  window  of  the  side  bedroom  and 
wake  Harry  Pope. 

Subject  5.  It  mujil  have  been  around  mid- 

night when  I  drove  home,  and@I  ap- 
i         .  '*      proached^^the  gates  of{lh|)bungaiovYjI 

switched  off  the  head-lamps  of  the  car 

so  the  beam  wouldn't  svyingi© through 

of-the.  ^  

the  window  of  the  side^bedroom  and 

wake  Harry  Pope. 


Th6  first  piienomenon  which  can  be  seen  here  is  a  common  tendency 
among  these  readers  to  substitute  lights  for  lamps  in  line  four.  The  two 
words  start  with  the  same  sound  and  letter  but  the  relationship  between 
the  words  is  clearly  .semantic.  Unless  one  assumes  some  kind  of 
pervasive  habitual  association  between  these  two  words,  one  must 
conclude  li  ihai  ihe  readers  are  anticipating  what  they  will  in  fact  see, 
and  2)  that  they  are  more  likely  to  expect  lights  than  lamps.  Notice,  m 
fact,  that  subject  ?  says  lamps,  rejects  that  in  favor  of  lights,  and  then  goes 
back  to  lamps.  This  rs  a  good  example  of  the  reading  process  at  work. 
This  British  writer  has  used  the  term  head  la  mps.  Our  American  subjects 
prefer  the  term  headlights  and  have  already  predicted  it.  Subsequent 
graphic  input,  however,  contradicts  the  prediction.  Some  of  the  readers 
reprocess,  however  they  have  already  gotten  the  meaning  from  the 
initial  processing  and  must  have  done  so  before  they  said  lights  if  it  is 
meaning  which  influenced  their  .choices.. 

The  words  which  are  omitted  by  these  five  readers  offer  more 
insight94nto  the  proc^.  As  in  line  two  is  omitted  by  two  readers,  one  of 
whom  cor^WrgfTnTTnline  five  is  omitted  by  three  readers,  one  of  whom 
corrects.  Subject  1  substitutes  on  for  in. 

If  we  examine  these  for  both  cause  and  effect  these  insights  emerge: 

As  may  produce  miscues  (unexpected  responses)  because  it  follows 
and  and  introduces  a  dependent  clause  which  precedes  the  independent 
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clause-it  relates  ta  That  requires  that'the  clause  be  processed,  stored, 
and  held  until  thrfollowing  clause  is  processed  before  the  meaning  is 
fully  clear.  Omission  of  as  changes  the  structure  so  thaLthe  hitherto 
dependent  clause  is  independent  conjoined  by  and  to  the  preceding 
independent  clause.  A  problem  is  then  cn^ated  since  now  there  is  no 
signal  left  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  new  independent  clause 
and  the  clause  starting  with  /  at  the  end  of  line  three.  The  omission  of  as 
creates  a  sequence  with  an  unacceptable  grammatical  structure.  The 
reader  who  corrected  seemed  aware  of  this  pr£>blem  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  precise  omission  because  he  repeated  and  /  three  times  before  a 
surr<.«sful  correction.- The  reader  who  did  not  correct  inserts  a 
conjunction  and  before  /  in  line  three  producing,  parallel  independent 
clauses. 

Subject  three  omitsand  beforeas  on  line  two.  This  conjunction  turns 
out  to  be  optional  since  the  prior  clause  is  independent.' 

The  omission  of  in  before  through  on  line  five  results  in  little  loSs  of 
semantic  or  syntactic  information.  The  readers  appeared  to  omit  an 
element  perhaps  redundant  ih  their  American  dialects.  One  substitutes 
on  for  in  which  may  be  more  likely  in  her  dialect  in  this  context. 

Subject  Hve  replaces  of  the  side  bedroom  with  at  the  side  of  the 
bedroom.  Iri  doing  so  he  makes  a  minor  change  in  the  meanirfg  but 
produces  a  i^w  structure  which  is  both  meaningful  and  grammatical. 

Subject  ll^ee  moves  even  farther  away  from  the  text  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph.  H^substitutes  ivhere  Harry  Pope  vvas  for  and  wake  Harry 
Pope.  Apparently  he  expected  it  to  conclude  with  sleeping.  He  realizes 
his  expectation  is  not  borne  out  and  regresses,  reprocesses  and  corrects. 

The  miscues  of  these  readers  can  not  be  explained  by  viewing 
reading  as  a  process  of  sequential  letter  or  word  identification.  If  it  were 
so,  then  miscues  would  be  more  evenly  distributed  an4  be  confined  to 
words  or  word  parts. 

Even  with  the  one  word  in  this  paragraph  that  did  cause  some 
recognition  problems,  bungalow,  the  problems  cannot  be  seen  simply  as 
lettQr-sound  (phonics)  or  word"  recognition  based.  It  may  be  that  the 
problem  comes  from  a  mismatch  between  the  reader's  definition  (and 
concept)  or  a  bungalow  and  the  writer's.  Americans  commonly  use 
bungalow  to  refer  to  a  very  modest  house  or  vacation  home.  Furthermore 
we  can't  be  sure  that  those  readers  who  exhibited  no  difficulty  with 
bungalow  understood  its  use  by  this  author  in  this  context. 

Several  key  concepts  about  the  reading  process  are  required  to  begin 
to  explain  the  miscues  of  these  readers.  % 

-  1,  Anticipation  or  prediction  is  an  important  part  of  tt^  reading 
process.  ^  ^ 

2.  Readers  process  syntactic  or  grammatical  information  as  they 
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read  and  this  plays  an  important  role  in  their  ability  to  predict  what  they 
have  not  yet  seen  or  processed. 

3.  Meaning  is  the  end  product  of  the  reading  process  and  effective 
readers  are  rnean'ing-seekers. 

4.  Meaning  is  also  input  in  the  reading  process.  The  success  of  the 
reader  in  comprehending  is  largely  a  function  of  the  cu/iceptual  and 
experiential  background  he  brings  to  the  task  and  which  his  processing 
of  the  writer's  language  evokes  in  him. 

5.  Graphic  information  (letters,  letter  constituents,  and  patterns  of 
letters)  is  by  no  means  the  sole  input  in  the  reading  process,  isfor  is  the 
matching  of  such  information  to  phonological  informatioaa  necessarily 
significant  part  of  the  reading  process. 

6.  Accuracy  in  oral  reading  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  effective  reading. 
Comprehension  is  the  ba<jic  goal  and  a  focus  on  accuracy  may  be 
counterproductive.  . 

The  reader  must  begijn  with  this  graphic  display  and  somehow 
HncoHe  it  in  such  a  way  that  he^^reconstructs  the  author's  message. 

Any  passage  may  be  analyzed  for  letters,  words  or  meaning.  The  last 
focus  is  a  much  more  efficient  one  in  that  the  amount  of  information 
needed  to  get  to  the  meaning  is  far  less  than  if  wuids  or  letters  must  be 
firsj^analyzed.  Thus,  to  be  both  effective  and  e//icient,  reading  must  be 
focused  on  meaning. 

An  effertvvR  efficient  reader  uses  the  least  amount  of  information 
necessary  to  reconstruct  the  writer's  message.  This  is  only  possible  if  he 
is  able  to  sample  from  available  cues  those  which  are  most  productive, 
that  is,  those  that  carry  the  most  information.  To  do  so  he  must  use 
strategies  which  he  develops  that  make  it  possible  to  predict  and  guess  at 
the  other  available  information  without  actually  processing  it.  The 
reader's  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  system  of  the  language  and  the 
constraints  within  that  s^yst^m  as  well  as  the  semantic  constraints  within 
the  concepts  dealt  with  constitute  the  parameters  within  which  the 
reader's  strategies  are  operating 

To  get  from  print  to  meaning,  the  reader  must  treat  the  graphic 
display  as  a  surface  representation  ot  an  underlying  structure.  He  must 
not  only  process  the  g^^phic  display  as  a  grammatically  structured 
language  sequence  but  he  must  assign  an  underlying  or  deep  structure  in 
order  to  process  the  interrelationships  between  clauses. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  paragraph  cited  above  as  re'ad  by  these 
subjects.  This  paragraph  is  a  single  sentence  composed  of  clauses 
combined  in  complex  ways  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  is  more 
than  that  of  any  one  clause.  Rewritten  as  a  string  of  one  clause  sentences 
which  express  about  the  same  mean^g,  it  rnight  read  like  this: 
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ft  must  have  been  around  midnight,  I  drove  home  at  midnight.  I 
approached  the  gates  of  the  bungalow,  (at  the  same  time)  I  switched  off 
the  headlaoips  of  the  car.  (in  order  that)  The  beam  wouldn't  swing  in 
through  the  window  of  the  bedroom.  The  b«droom  was  at  the  side.,  (in 
order  that)  The  beam  wouldn't  wake  Uar^  IN)f)e.- 

The  reader  must  deal  with  an  underlying  stru(^ture  by  interpreting 
signals  in  the  surface  structure  because  meaning  relates  not  to  the 
surface  structure  but  to  underlying  structure. 

The  writer  has  produced  the  graphic  display  starting  with  meaning, 
assigning  a  deep  grammatical  structure,  then  transforming  this  deep 
structure  by  use  of  transforming  rules  and  subsequently  applying  a  set  of 
orthographic  rules  to  produce  a  surface  representation  in  the  form  of  a 
graphic  display. 

This  process  is  much  the  same  as  speaking  except  that  the  final  rules 
are  orthographic  rather  than  phonological.  In  use,  the  graphic  display 
and  oral  language  are  alternate  surface  representations  of  the  deep 
structure.  Writing  is  not  a  secondary  representation  of  speech.  This  is 
obvious  in  nonalphabetic  writing  systems.  It  is  no  less  true  in  alphabetic 
systems  even  though  there  are  direct  relationships  between  the  two 
surface  representations. 

The  alphabetic  systems  are  economical  in  that  they  are  able  to  use  a  • 
small  number  uf  symbols  in  patterned  combinations  to  express  an 
unlimited  number  of  meanings,  just  as  oral  language  does.  And  using 
the  oral  language  symbols  as  a  base  for  the  written  symbols  is  both 
"convenient  and  logical.  But  if  readers  found  it  necessary  to  identify 
letters  and  match  them  with  sounds  or  even  identify  word  shapes  and 
match  them  with  oral  names,  then  efficient  reading  would  be  slower 
than  speech.  But  efficient  readers  use  distinctive  features  of  letter^  to 
move  from  print  to  deep  structure  and  meaning.  Their  ability  to  identify 
letters  or  words  they  have  read  follows  rather  than  precedes  their 
assignment  of  deep  structure  and  meaning.  Once  they  know  what  they 
have  read  they  also  know  the  words  they  have  read  and  their  spellings.  In 
this  manner  they  appear  to  identify  graphic  elements  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  could  actually  do  so. 

Essentially  the  same  deep  language  structure  underlies  both  speech 
and  writing.  There  are,  of  course,  different  circumstances  in  which  oral 
and  written  language  are  used.  The  former  is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  a 
situational  context  which  may  be  indicated  by  gesture  or  which  need  no 
explanation.  V/rittcn  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  often 
abstracted  from  the  situations  it  deals  with.  It  must  create  its  own  setting 
and  be  a  much  more  complete  representation  of  the  message  to  achieve 
-effective  communication.  But  these  diffei^ences  are  more  those  of  use 
than  of  process. 
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The  reader  samples  the  three  systems  of  cues  in  order  lo  be  aware  of 
and  predict  surface  structure  and  induce  deep  structure  and  meaning. 

The  reader  responds  to  what  he  sees  or  what  he  thinks  he  sees.  His  ^ 
experience  with  and  lenowledge  of  the  graphic  symbols  (letters). 
spelHng  patterns,  sequencing  rules  and  redundancies  set  up  expec- 
tations. He  is  able  to  use  distinctive  features  to  form  perceptual  images 
vwhich  are  partly  the  result  of  what  he  expects  to  see. 

Subject  five  thought  the  name  was  Henry  rather  than  Harry,  The  two 
names  differ  graphically  in  very  minor  ways.  She  had  no  reason  to  reject 
that  having  produced  it  since  .it  fits  both  meaning  and  grammar 
constraints. 

A  minimum  amount  of  syntactic  information,  that  as  is  a  marker  of  a 
clause  for  example,  makes  it  possible  to  predict  a  surface  structure  and 
almost  simultaneously  begin  to  induce  an  underlying  structure. 
Punctuation,  part  of  the  graphic  cue  system,  comes  mostly  at  the  end  of 
sequences  in  English  and  therefore  is  of  little  use  except  as  a  check  on 
prediction.  One  must  predict  the  pattern  in  order  to  process  subsequent 
elements. 

^  For  a  proficient  reader  to  get  directly  to  meaning  he  must  draw  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  patterns,  rules,  constraints,  and  redundancies  of  the 
"  grammatical  system. 

Even  beginning  readers  in  our  research  substitute  a  for  the,  an 
indication  that  they  use  grammatical  as  well  as  graphic  cues.  As  the 
surface  structure  is  predicted,  the  rules  by  which  that  structure  is  linked 
to  the  underlying  deep  structure  are  evoked  and  serve  as  additional  cues. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  patterns,  the  constraints  within 
these  patterns  (only  certain  elements  may  follow  certain  others),  and  the 
redundancy  of  language  (every  cue  does  not  carry  a  new  bit  of 
information)  a  reader  is  able  to  sample  those  cues  which  carry  the  most 
information  and  predict  whole  patterns  on  that  basis. 

Sampling,  selecting,  and  predicting  are  basic  aspects  of  reading. 
They  require  development  by  the  reader  of  comprehension  strategies 
which  control  the  choice  and  use  of  cues  and  keep  the  reader  oriented  to 
the  goal  of  reading  which  is  meaning. 

When  miscues  effect  meaning  the  reader  must  be  aware  that  they  do 
and  correct.  He  uses  a  set  of  confirmation  strategies  as  he  proceeds.  He 
asks  himself  1)  whether  he  can  predict  a  grammatical  sequence  on  the 
basis  of  information  processed,  2)  whether  he  can  assign  a  decodable 
deep  structure,  and  3)  whether  what  he  has  decoded  as  meaning  in  fact 
makes  sense. 

As  he  continues  to  p'^ess  information  he  is  constantly  alert  to 
informat^n  which  contradicts  his  prediction.  As  long  as  subsequent 
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information  confirms,  he  proceeds.  If  apy  contradictory  information  is 
encountered  he  must  reprocess  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  information. 
This  may  require  a  new  hypothesis  about  what  is  coming.  The  problems 
with  as  that  our  subjects  had  and  their  subsequent  responses  illustrate 
this  process  at  work. 

Reading  then  becomes  a  sample,  predict,  test,  confirm,  and  correct 
when  necessary  process. 

The  constant  concern  for  meaning  as  output  makes  meaning  input  as 
well.  The  deep  structure  must  be  decodable,  the  reader  must  know 
whether  what  he  had  decoded  makes  sense.  Furthermore,, experience 
and  concepts  must  be  evoked  to  create  a  semantic  contexl  and  a  set  of 
semantic  constraints  which  correspond  to  the  syntactic  constraints. 

Memory  functions  as  a  l^nd  of  highly  cross-referenced  lexicon 
feeding  the  most  appropriate  referential  meanijig  into  the  processing  to 
complete  the  set  of  semantic  cues. 

No  person,  however  literate,  is  ever  able  to  read  all  that  is  written  in 
his  native  language.  The  ability  to  read  any  selection  is  a  function  of  the 
semantic  background  one  brings  to  it.  Without  substantial  meaning 
input,  effective  reading  is  not  possible.  Literacy  is  t)y  no  means  a 
constant  for  any  individual  for  all  reading  tasks, 

NEW  VIEWS  OF  OLD  QUESTIONS 

Miscue  analysis  and  the  psycholinguistic  view  of  reading  suggest 
the  need  for  reconsidering  old  issues.  Here,  a  few  of  these  can  only  be 
listed.  In  each  case  the  traditional  view  seems  to  be  at  odds  with  this  new 
view. 

1.  Where  should  reading  instruction  begin?  Not  with  letters  or 
sounds'but  with  whole  real  relevant  natural  language  we  think. 

2.  What  is  the  hierarchy  of  skills  that  should  be  taught  in  reading 
instruction?  We  think  there  is  none.  In  fact,  in  learning  to  read  as 
in  learning  to  talk,  one  must  use  all  skills  at  the  same  time, 

3.  Why  do  some  people  fail  to  learn  to  read?  Not  because  of  their 
weaknesses  but  because  we'Ve  failed  t6  build  on  their  strengths 
as  competent  language  users. 

4.  What  should  we  do  for  deficient  readers?  Build  their  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  predict  meaning  and  language. 

5.  (]an  anyone  learn  to  read?  Yes,  we  say.  Anyone  who  can  learn 
oral  language  can  learn  to  read  and  write.' 

SOME  NEW  QUESTIONS  V 

There  is  still  a  lot  tope  learned  about  reading.  Many  new  questions 
emerge  as  reading  is  se^n  from  a  new  vantage  point, 
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1.  How  does  the  difference  in  grammatical  structure  of  different 
languages  influence  the  reading  process? 

2.  How  does  the  reading  process  differ  in  nonalphabetit  writing 
systems? 

How  do  variations  among  rt;aders  in  conceptual  ciev(jlopment 
influence  their  reading  and  their  comprehension? 
4.    Can  methods  be  devised  for  teaching  people  to  read  languages 
they  don't  speak?  This  question  is  of  particular  importance  in 
countries  where  college  texts  are  in  languages  other  than  the 
national  language. 
Perhaps  the  most  basic  question  we  need  to  ask  is  how  can  we  put 
these  new  scfentific  insights  to  use  in  achieving  the  goal  of  universal 
literacy. 
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Reading  Flexibility:  A  Neglected  Aspect  of  Reading  Instruction 


Theodore  L.  Harris 
University  of  Puget  Sound 
Tacoma.  Washington 
United  States  of  America 


«  No  one  can  gainsay  that  the  development  of  functional  literacy  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  is  an  objective  of  prime  importance.  Yet  the 
attainment  of  this  objective  has  created  problems  in  such  a  country  as  the 
'  united  States  where  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  energy  and  money  has 
been  expended  without  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  aft  adequate  level  of 
literacy  in  sBveral  million  pupils.  It  is  to  this  problem  that  current  efforts 
spearheaded  by  the  Right  to  Read  division  in  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  are  addressed  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
'  But  if  there  is  a  right  to  read,  surely  there  is  a  right  to  be  a  flexible 
reader.  A  flexible  reader  is  one  whose  command  of  reading  processes 
enables  him  to  successfully  integrate  three  important  variables  in  the 
reading  act:  his  purpose  for  reading,  the  material  which  hereads.  and  his 
speed  of  reading.  The  purposes  for  reading  may  h^e  externally  or 
internally  guided.  The  materials  for  reading  may  vary  jndtfficulty,  style, 
appeal,  and  a  host  of  other  factors.  Yet  the  speed  with  which  one  reads 
with  comprehension  appropriate  to  varied  purposes  and  materials  is  the 
crucial  mark  of  the  flexible  reader.  Such  a  conception  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  original  concept  of  the  Right  to  Read  advanced  by  former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Allen.  While  he  stressed  such 
things  as  the  ability  to  read  and  the  desire  to  read,  his  statement  was  not 
limited  just  to  the  rudiments  of  reading.  On  the  contrary,  his  conception 
of  the  Right  to  Re^d  embraced  all  levels  of  reading  ability  and  all  levels  of 
schooling  from  young  adult  to  adult.  Thus  I  believe  the  Right  to  Read 
must  likewise  embrace  the  more  sophisticated  levels  of  reading 
development  as  well  as  the  basic  aspects  of  functional  literacy" 
Developing  more  flexible  readers  in  our  school  population  is  therefore  a 
basic  right  if  they  are  to  function  effectiv'ely  in  society. 

There  is.  however,  another  reason  for  considering  that  flexibility  in 
reading  is  a  fundamental  part  of  basic  reading  instruction.  Conceivably, 
basic  ieading  progjian^a^which  have  not  given  due  attention  to  the 
concept  of  variability  in  reading  purposes  and  tasks,  whether  internally 
or  e6cternally  motivated,  may  be  a  contributing  factor  to  many  reading 
failures.  That  is,  the  conventional  beginning  orientation  to  careful. 
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systematic  and  detailed  reading  fn  which  total  recall  is  the  virtue  to  be 
rewarded  may,  if  continued,  soon  become  counterproductive  in  devel- 
oping an  adaptable,  flexible  reader.  This  matter  may  be  of  concern  to 
other  countries  as  well  as  to  the  United  States. 

My  intertjst  in  this  topic  steni.s  from  stiveral  sourctjs.  One  reason  is 
because  of  my  involvement  in^n  extended  cooperative  research  study 
(4)  on  this  topic.  A  second  reason  is  the  perennial  controversy 
surrounding  the  proper  role  of  reading  speed.  We^have,  for  example,  the 
extended  debates  on  the  merits  of  the  use  of  films  and  machines  versus 
classroom  procedures  for  developing  reading  speed,  and  the  question- 
able claims  of  the  commercial  purveyors  of  rapid  reading  courses, 
both  of  which  beg  the  question  of  the  concept  of  flexibifity.  An  example 
of  this  is  this  advertisement  from  a  magazine  (12): 


I'inish  an  ttntiri;  novel  in  a  single  tivening!  .Slash  through  a  business 
rijport  in  HO  s«h onds!  Rt^ad  a  {.omplete  magazine  arti{.le  in  3  minutt;s! 
And  what's  more,  understand  tvvic.e  as  much — and  remember  tvvic:e  as 

A  more  important  reason,  however,  is  my  feeling  that  there  is  still  a 
fundamental  lack  of  understanding  among  teachers  about  the  speed 
component  in  reading  and  how  to  handle  it.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  almqst  unfailing  response  teachers  make  to  this  question:  'jWhich  is 
more  important  in  reading,  speed  or  compreht;ii&iun?"  When  the 
(juestion  is  put  in  this  way.  the  answer  is  predictable:  "(lomprehension." 
Teachers  know  this  is  the  right  answer  because  textbooks  tell  them  so.  f 
suggest  that  such  an  answer  is' neither  sufficient  nor  accurate. 

First  let  us  examine  the  notion  of  effective  reading  speed.  Buswell 
(2).  in  the  1930s  in  his  research  on  How  Adults  Rood,  considered  speed 
of  reading  to  be  essentially  a  matter  of  perceptual  efficiency  in  attaining 
minimal  levels  of  comprehension.  Using  eyc-rri0vcmeni' pliotography, 
he  demonstrated  the  marked  inefficiency  in  reading  among  adults 
whose  eye  fixations  were  excessive  and  whose  span  of  recognition  was 
narrow.  Out  of  his  laboratory  at  the  University  of  C'hicago  came  the  first 
reading  pacers  which  were  designed  by  film  projection  and  by  sliding, 
plates  to  force  more  rapid  speed  of  recognition.  He  demonstrated  some 
success  in  reducing  perceptual  inefficiency  and  hence  in  irtiproving 
reading  speed  in  his  subjects.  He  likewise  proposed  that  a  goal  of  the 
schools  should  be  to  produce  readers  capable  of  reading  500  words  per 
minute.  Forty  years  have  passed.  How  much  progress  have  we  made 
toward  such  a  goal?  Very  little. 
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Perhaps  one  reason  that  we  have  not  moved  more  rapidly  toward 
such  a  goal  is<lue  to  a  different  conception  of  the  nature  of  effective 
reading  speed  held  by  another  professor  at  the  same  institution.  William 
S.  Gray.  He  believed  that  reading  speed  was  not  sim^ply  a  matter  of 
perceptual  efficiency  but  of  int(»rpretive  sf)t;(Hi,  Cray  argutni  that  the 
concept  of  reading  speed  involved  more  complex  comprehension  or 
thinking  processes  than  Buswell  admitted.  He  insisted  that  speed  of 
reading  comprehension,  not  mere  perceptual  fluency,  should  be  the 
ultimate  criterion.  His  view  has  largely  prevailed  in^reading  instruction. 
Pn  my  opinion,  however,  this  view  has  also  led  to  a  dispropor.tionate 
emphasis  upon  the  virtues  of  thorough  comprehension  to  the  detriment 
of  a  realistic  instructional  emphasis  upon  flexible  and  efficient  reading 
speeds  with  comprehension.  .  • 

The  nature  of  materials  has  also  been  shown  to  influence  reading 
^  speed.  Early  experiments  by  Judd  and  Buswell  (8)  in  tFie- 1920s 
demonstrated  that  mature  good  readers  vary  their  speed  according  to  the 
nature  and  difficulty  of  the  materials.  Later,  in  the  1940s  Blommers  (1 ) 
showed  that  good  junior  high  school  comprehenders  varied  their 
reading  speeds  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  materials.  Poor 
comprehenders  did  not;  they  kept  on  plodding  away  at  the  same  speed. 
Blommers*  study  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  age  group 
studied,  the  controls  placed  on  the  difficulty  of  materials,  and  the  fact 
ihat  speed  of  comprehension  was  defined  as  the  time  taken  to 
successfully  find  the  answer  to  a  spjscific  question. 

The  important  role  of  purpose  in  reading  was  acknowledged  as  early 
as  1908  by  Huey  (7)  in  his  succinct  statement  that  even  mature  readers 
'*read  by  phrases,  words,  or  letters  as  we  may  serve  our  purpose  best.*'  In 
the'1960s  Henderson -(6)  showed  that  pupils  can  be  taught  to  identify 
their  own  purposes  for  reading  and  vary  their  reading  speed  accord- 
i'jglv-  Similarly,  in  the  research  (4)  with  which  I  wa^  associated,  nine, 
ten,  and  eleven-year-olds  were  able  to  Intelligently  self-select  their 
own  instructional  sequences  from  among  passages  to  be  read  for  one  of 
^  three  reading  purposes  and  vary  their  reading  speed  accordingly  in 
dttdiniiig  such  purposes.  ' 

Thus  we  may  see  that  there  are  conflicting  notions  about  v^hat  speed 
of  reading  itself  involves.  Indeed,  there  are  formidable  problems  in 
measuring  successive  samples  of  a  person's  speed  of  reading  as  Rankin 
(10)  has  recently  noted.  I  would  particularly  stress  the  point  that  reading 
speed  is  relative  to  what  you  are  reading  and  what  you  want  to  get  out  of 
it.  Furthermore,  the  key  to  the  efficient  lise  of  reading  speed  is  flexibility 
in  its  application.  I  believe  weshould  disabuse  ourselves  once  and  fqraJl 
that  reading  speed  is  an  absolute  factor.  It  is  'not,  many  prevailing 
notions  and  reading  programs  to  the  contrary.  One  wa'y  to  illustrate  the 
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absurdity  of  thinking  about  reading  speed  iA  an  absolute  sense  is  to  enjoy 
with  me  a  satirical  piece  which  I  ran  across  several  years  ago  entitled 
''Confessions  of  the  World's  Fastest. Reader"  (9),  reprinted  below'  by 
permission  of  Saturday  Review  and  the  author. 

The  way  you  do  rapid  reading  is  to  forget  the  old  way  and  start  at  thetop 
of  tht^  pagi?  and  read  right  down  the  middle,  takjng  in  what  yoU  can  out 
toward  the  edges  of  the  page  or  column.  You  start  taking  in  blocks  of 
words,  then  blocks  of  several  lines,  then  paragraphs,  and  finally  you  are 
gulping  whole  pages — at  least  the  center  part  of  the  pages.  ^ 
By  the  time  I  finished  my  third  course  in  rapid  reading  I  was  racing 
alongat  the  unbelievable  speed  of  4. 900  words  a  minute.  And  the  fourth 
course  saw  me  more  than  triple  that  rate  to  achieve  an  unheard-of 
18.000  words  a  minute,  'That's  equivalent  to  space  travel  at  18,000 

^  miles  an  hour,"  the  rapid  reading  man  said  gleefully! 

I  was  missing  a  page  now  and  then,  a  chapfter  here  and  there,  but  my 
speed  had  never  been  better.  Confidentially,  18,000  words  a  minute  is  4^ 
terrifying  speed,  even  for  reading,  like  being  chased  down  a  dark  hall  by 
howling  banshees.  Still,  nobody  had  ever  read  this, fast  before,  I  was 
ready  for  the  big  test, 

'  My  reading  marathon,  lasting  five  days,  was  held  under  the  auspice&of 
the  National  Institute  of  Space  Age  Reading  (NISAR).  I  began  at  6  a,m. 

.  on  Monday,  warming  up  with  the  Koran  and  the  Bible.  I  was  near  the 
end  of  the  New  Testam'ent,  at  twenty-nine  minutes  out,  before  I  hit 
orbital  speed  of  18,000  words  a  minute!  , 
The  collected  works  of  Shakespeare!  went  through  in  fifty-five  minutes 
flat,  I  was  burning  along  now  at  roughly  a  million  words  an  hour,  I  felt 
some  weightlessness  that  interfered  with  comprehension,  but  it  did  not 
affect  speed,  ^ 

Next  came  War  ond  Peace,  finished  in  forty  minutes.  At  9  a,m.  just  past 
my  three-millionth  word.  I  had  a  ten-minute  break  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Thirty  other  famous  novels  followed.  With  thirty  minutes  out  for  lunch. 
I  stopped  the  first  day  at  4:10  p,m,.  having  soared  through  9.600.000 
words  in  nine  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

That  first  day  was  really  a  warm-up  for  a  long,  grueling  three 
days — from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Encyc/opaedia  Britannica.  Reading 
twelve  hours  a  day — Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday — I  blasted 
through  39  million  words  in  thirty-six  hours, 

Friday  was  easier.  In  the  home  stretch  I  was  more  relaxed,  though 
weightlessness  of  the  head  continued  |^ bother  my  comprehension.  A 
ten-volume  set  of  selected  poetry  was  polished  off  in  thirty  minutes. 
Then  came  twenty  "Great  Books**  that  keptme  rocketing  along  for  three 
hours.  Ten  fat  books  on  the  Civil  War.  one  day's  publishing  output, 
'  ^occupied  me  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  which  I  stopped  for 
lunch.  Soon  I  was  back  in  orbit  again, 

I  was  preparing  to  land  now,  the  finish  line  in  view.  In  a  little  less  than 
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two  hours  I  orbited  through  Winston  Churchiirs  six-voluma^t  of  The 
Second  WorJd  War.  'Their  Finest  Hour"  lasted  only  sixtp^ minutes. 
At  the  end  of  dhurchill  I  began  to  fire  mental  retio-jpedcets  to  slow  my 
speed.  These  "retros,"  as  they  are  called,  are  gimmicks  worked  out  by 
the  rapid  reading  experts.  You  begin  occasionally  to  point  little  mental 
jets  of  vision  out  toward  the  edges  of  the  page,  picking  up  fringe  words 
and  ideas.  It  works  beautifully. 

At  a  somewhat  slcrwer  pace,  perhaps  10,000  words  a  minute,  I  flashed 
through  Caxl  Sandburg's  multi-volume  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
crossing  the  finish  line  at  1:10  p.m.  with  the  Gettysburg  address.  In 
fifty-two  hours  I  had  read  54.500,000  words— a  feaj^g^ther  human 
being  had  ever  accomplished. 

Here's  a  tiny  example  of  what  reading  is  like  at  that  speed  Starting  at  the 
top— down  through  the  middle,  you  know— the  Gettysburg  Address 
comes  through  like  this:  "Years  agown  on  of  what  should  consecrate 
dead  to  we  the  living  who  to  be  from  which  resolve  God  people  by."  A 
great  speech,  I  say. 

When  I  was  officially  declared  the  world's  fastest  reader,  the  reporters 
present  kept  asking  me  these  silly  questions.  What  did  I  get  out  of  such  a 
fantastic  reading  bout? 

"Don't  be  pre-atomic."  I  told  them.  'This  is  the  space  age,  man!  I  read* 
J  those  books  I  always  wanted  to  read.  And  I  got  a  world  speed  record  out 
^   ofit,  didn't  I?" 

What  did  I  get  in  the  way  of  meaning,  understanding,  enjoyment? 
Nothing,  I  get  my  kicks  from  TV. 

Seriously,  though,  we  still  need  to  ask  the  question  '^Is  reading  speed 
an  important  component  in  the  reading  act?"  I  believe  it  is.  Otherwise; 
why  do  we  have  crash  programs  in^peed  reading  in  high  schools,  in 
collegejs,  among  gdults— whether  they  be*  doctors,  engineers,  or 
salesmen?  Clearly,  far  too  many  people  have  not  learned  to  read 
efficiently  the  materials  their  needs  and  purposes  demand,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  inability  to  vary  their  reading  speed.  I  am  inclined  toj 
believe  that  Buswell's  suggestion  that  schools  seek  to  develop  average' 
reading  speeds  of  500  words  per  minute  is  Iwth  realistic  and  necessary 
for  certain  purposes  and  for  certain  types  of%iaterials.  We  still  need  to 
ask  such  questions  as  *'Do  schools  and  teachers  recognize  speed  as  an 
important  component  in  reading  instruction?"  **Are  schools  and 
teachers  working  to  produce  flexible  readers?"  and  "How  highly  valued 
is  efficiency  in  the  reading  act?"  As  late  as  1963.  there  was  no  published 
.  evidence  that  United  States  schools  produce  flexible  readers. 

There  is,  however,  more  recent  research  evidence  that  flexibility  in 
reading  speed  can  be  taught  to  nine-year-olds  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  purpose  of  the  cooperative  research  project  on  the  experimental 
development  of  variability  of  reading  speed  conducted  by  the 
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Laboratory  of  Research  in  Basic  Skills  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
published  in  1965  (4).  In  this  study  we  worked  with  three  specified 
purposes  for  reading:  reading  for  the  main  idea, reading  to  find  a  specific 
fact,  and  reading  for  the  sequence  of  ideas.  In  seeking  materials  for 
training  and  testing  we  first  went  to  textbooks  in  the  hope  of  finding 
appropriate  passages.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  found  virtually 
none  that  was  suitable  for  our  purposes.  We  found  that  in  order  to  control 
such  passages  for  length,  difficulty,  and  content  appropriate  for  each  of 
the  three  reading  purposes^  we  had  to  write  materials  according  to  rigid 
specifications.  For  example,  each  paragraph  to  be  read  for  the  main  idea 
had  to  have  only  one  clearly  distinguishable  main  idea.'When  sufficient 
passages  were  available,  training  sessions  were  set  up  with  small  groups 
of  the  seventy-two. carefully  selected  fourth  grade  pupils  who  were 
reading  at  or  above  grade  level  in  order  to  teach  them  theconcept  of  each 
of  the  three  reading  purposes.  In  order  to  measure  speed  of 
comprehension  accurately,  we  set  ,d  criterion  of  100  percent 
comprehension  which  was  measured  as  the  actual  ampunt  of  time  taken, 
including  time  for  rereading,  to  read  for  comprehension.  Three  different 
types  of  tests  for  comprehension  were  devised  which  were  relevant  to 
each  of  the  three  reading  purposes. 

Several  results  of  this  study  were  most  interesting.  Our  original 
hypothesis  was  that  the  children  we  were  .working  with  would  have  9 
relatively  invariant,  generalized  speed  set  in  reading  as  such  research  as 
was  available  might  indicate.  Apparently,  however,  in  our  training 
session  we  did  such  a  good  job  of  clarifying  the  different  purposes  for 
reading  that  on  pretesting,  these  children  did  vary  their  speed  to  a 
certain  extent.  This  findingjvas  unexpected  but  reassuring.  The  more 
salient  finding  was  that,  with  only  two  weeks  of  short  daily  training 
sessions,  our  nine-year-olds  learned  to  vary  their  speed  of  reading 
significantly  according  to  reading  purpose.  Furthermore,  they  retained 
this  flexibility  in  varying  reading  speed  according  to  purpose  three 
weeks  later.  The  actual  gains  in  reading  speed  for  each  purpose  were 
approximately  40  percent  as  a  result  of  training,  and  further  gains  were 
also  evident  on  our  retention  tests  three  weeks  later.  W6  also  fojund  that 
these  children- were  able  to  adjust  their  reading  speeds  ^  reading 
purposes  significantly  differently  according  to  the  style  of  the  passage; 
expository  materials  rather  than  narrative  materials  usually  produced 
the  greatest  speed  increments.  The  greatest  improvement  in  reading 
Speed  was  ia  relation  to  the  reading  purposes  of  reading  for  the  main 
idea  and  reading  to  find  a  specific  fact.  Some  evidence  was  otherwise 
gained  that  these  children  became  more^  accurate  in  predicting  their 
reading  speeds  for  the  reading  purpose  with  which  they  were  most 
familiar,  reading  for  the  sequence  of  ideas.  Similar  results,  however. 
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were  not  found  for  reading  for  the  main  idea  or  for  reading  to  find  a 
specific  fact..' 

Since  th|s  study  and  a  follow-up  study  (5)  by  our  research  group, 
involving  th^  transfer  effects  of  such  training  to  speed  variatnfity  in 
'reading  longer  selections  of  several  paragraphs,  demonstrate  nicely  that 
flexibility  ir)  njading  can  be  encouraged  and  developed  quite  readily  if 
specific  attention  is  given  to  this  matter,  there  are.  I  believe,  a  number  of 
implications  for  the  development  of  flexibility  qf  reading. by  teachers. 
One  thing, we  can  do  is  to  examine  textbooks  and  other  matter,  such  as 
newspapers  and  magazines,  to  identify  materials  suitable  for  dif- 
ferentiated purpo.-ies  for  reading  and  seek  to  identify  with  pupils 
reading  speeds  appropriate  to  such  purposes  and  materials.  Certainly  we 
can  begirt  by  asking  ourselves,  **Is  the  purpose/speed  relationship  the 
same  for  fiction,  history ,  mathematics,  and  poetry?  Should  it  be  the  same 
for  each  of  theso'^"  A  second  thing  we  can  da  is  to  examine  the  specific 
characteristics  ui  materials  themsel  ves  that  may  affect  reading  speed  and 
thus  require  a  flexible  adjustr  .ent  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  We  may  look 
for  such  characteristics  as  the  vocabulary  burden  of  a  passage; 
specifically,  the  proport  ion  of  difficult  and  abstract  ideas  in  a  passage. 
We  may  look  for  elements  of  writing  style  to  which  adjustments  may  be 
made.  For  example,  is  the  passage  a  theorem  to  be  understood,-  or  a 
de5cri|}tive  narrative  passage  to  be  saVored?  A  former  colleague  of  mine 
once  remarked  that  he  spends  most  of  his  time  trying  to  get  his  students 
to  slow  down  their  reading  speed.  In  this  Cdi,ti,  iiie  reason  was  fairly 
obvious;  he  was  a  professor'of  statistics.  We  may  also  examine  materials 
to  determine  whether  the  language  patterns  are  familiar  or  unusual. 
Such  characteristics  as  these  and  others  need  to  be  considered  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil  in  making  the  proper  adjustment  to  the  reading  of  such 
materials. 

A  third  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  be  extremely  careful  to  evaluate 
only  those  aspects  of  reading  comprehension  that  are  really  pertinent  to 
the  reading  purpose  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
read.  In  this  respect  I  think  we  should  be  more  critical  of  typical  textbook 
comprehension  questions.  They  should- be  carefully  examined  in  terms 
of  their  relevance  to  their  teaching  purposes.  They  should  also  be 
examined  for  similar  relevance  to  the  reading  purposes  of  the  pupils.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  also  particularly  important  that  we  distinguish  between 
relevant  detail  and  the  many  extraneous  "filler-type"  detailed  questions 
often  found  in  connection  with  certain  passages  in  textbooks.  If  such 
questions  are  not  appropriate,  then  appropriate  ones  should  be  invented 
and  used.  A  fourth  thing  that  is  implied  from  the  study  I  have  cited  in 
some  detail  is  that  we  can  surely  begin  developing  efficiency  and 
attaining  flexibility  in  reading  early  in  schooling,  perhaps  as  early  as  the^ 
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command  of  fundamental  reading  skills  is  attained.  But  we  must  also 
continue  to  stress  adaptation  of  reading  speed  to  reading  purposes  and 
materials  continuously  throughout  schooling  if  such  flexibility  is  to 
function  effectively  then  and  later.  The  development  of  flexible  readers 
is  not  a  stop  and  go  proposition;  it  is  a  matter  of  cpntinued  application. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  must  get  across  the  idea  of 
importance  of  flexibility  in  reading  speed  to  the  pupil  in  terms  he  can 
understand.  Our  ultimate  goal  should  be  to  make  the  pupil  more 
self-reliant  in  determining  his  own  reading  purposes,  more  aware  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  materials  to  which  he  should  attend,  and  more 
skillful  in  gauging*  and  using  appropriate  reading  speeds.  There  is 
evidence  that  this  can  be  done  relatively  early  in  the  process  of  learning 
to  read. 

In  the  preceding  presentation,  I  have  deliberately  emphasized  only 
.  one  of  several  concepts  of  reading  flexibility  (the  given  task-oriented 
purpose)  in  order  tp  judge  whether  children  age  nine  can  be  taught  to 
vary  their  reading  speeds  when  selection  difficulty  is  controlled  and  full 
comprehension  is  required.  The  affirmative  reaction  after  two  short 
weeks  of  specific  training  strongly  suggests  that  such  children  have 
unsuspected  capabilities  for  learning  flexible  reading  habits;  or,  perhaps 
more  properly  stated,  for  displaying  the  ability  to  vary  reading  speed 
when  they  understand  diid  accept  the  idea  that  different  purposes  and 
materials  make  different  comprehension  demands,  some  of  which  may 
be  attained  more  efficiently  and  rapidly  than  others.  It  would  seem,  in 
other  words,  that  the  relatively  inflexible  reading  habits  so  common  in 
the  early  years,  habits  which  may  become  firmly  crystallized  in  later 
years,  really  represent  a  psychological  "set"  toward  the  reading  act 
which  is  encouraged  by  typical  early  reading  practices:  and  signal  to  the 
learner  tQ  read  slowly  enough  to  provide  for  all  detailed  comprehension 
contingencies.  ' 

Further  evidence  that  nine-year-olds  can  vary  their  reading  speed 
When  they  know  the  type  of  questions  they  will  be  asked,  is  reported  by 
Samuels  and  Dahl  in  a  forthcoming  article  (11).  They  demonstrate  that 
reading  a  practice  selection  for  a  given  purpose  only,  either  general  or 
detailed  understanding,  produced  significant  differences  in  reading 
speed  on  a  subsequent  test  selection.  This  study  gives  additional 
evidence  that  the  potential  for  developing  early  reading  flexibility — for 
becoming  aware  of  and  using  purposes  wisely,  for  becoming  sensitive  to 
the  comprehension  demands  of  different  types  of  materials,  for  being 
selective  and  efficient  in  controlling  reading  speed — is  already  present 
in  many  children  who  are  reading  up  to  their  expectancy  whether  they 
reveal  this  fle^tibilfty  iathe  ordinary  demands  of  the  classroom.  If  these 
studies  can  be  documented  by  further  studies,  possibly  with  eight- 
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year-olds.  I  submit  that  we  should  work  to  replace  a  relatively 
invariant  goading  spewed  set  with  one  that  is  variable  and  responsive  to 
the  reading  needs  of  pupils.  We  shoulfj  do  this  much  earlier  than  in  the 
past.  We  c;annot  afford  to  wait  until  the  invariarU  »<^t  of  the  inflexible 
reader  U  so  ingrained  in  oldejr  pupils  that  it  is  then  difficult  arid  costly  tu 
alter. 
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Reading  as  a  Comparative  Process 

Ralph  C.  Staifger 
International  Reading  Association 
Newark,  Delaware 
United  States  of  A^ieric^a 

As  all  of  us  know,  there  are  many  ways  to  look  at  reading.  It  is  a 
fascinating  process,  ability,  constellation  of  skills,  tool,  aspect  of 
language,  or  area  of  study — deu^oding  upon  your  vantage  point.  Among 
many  other  things,  reading^s  also  a  comparative  process  in  several  ways, 
which  I  shall  try  to  explore  in  this  paper.  It  should  be  considered  an 
exploratory  rather  than  an  exhaustive  treatment. 

Although  reading  has  been  called  "a  linguistic  guessing  game."  it 
includes  far  more  than  guessing.  The  term  has  attracted  some  attention, 
and  the  definition  particularl^appears  to  appeal  to  some  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  many  ramifications  of  reading  and  whu  me  satisfied  by 
an-oversimplified  description.  If  we  view  reading  as  a  comparative 
process,  perhaps  we  can  consider  that  reading  heavily  involves 
discrimination,  which  may  lead  to  comparison,  which  may  lead  to 
memory,  which  hopefully  leads  to  evaluation  and  sometimes  to  action. 

Discrimination  is  a  comparative  exercise  which  is  basic  to  reading. 
As  a  person  learns  his  mother  tongue,  and  indeed  a  second  or  additional 
language,  he  must  discriminate  first  between  or  among  thesounds  of  the 
language,  and,  later,  the  structure  and  patterns  of  the  language.  Some 
languages,  especially  in  the  Orient,  use,  tqnes —  Chinese  and  Thai  — 
which  complicate  the  discrimination  process  for  a  Westerner  unaccus- 
tomed to  these  shadings  of  sounds.  In  Africa,  clicks  are  used  as  a  part 
of  the  sound  system.  This  al5o  complicates  things  for  those  of  us  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  such  sounds.  The  umlaut  in  German  changes  vowel 
sounds  strangely  for  the  English  speaker.  English,  of  course,  is  a^dread- 
ful  language  for  the  foreigner  to  learn,  especially  when  he  speaks  a 
language  in  which  the  sound  system  corresponds  fairly  regularly  with 
the  written  language.  The  "reason  for  the 'difficulty  of  English  is,  of 
course,  it.s  orthography's  relation  to  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language. 
Soffietti  (2)  indicated  that  while  the  Italian  language  has  24  letters  in  its 
alphabet,  it  has  only  26  separate  sounds.  English,  he  estimated,  has  26 
letters,  but  about  250  sounds  which  can  be  represented  by  various 
combinations  of  those  letters. 

Anyone  learning  to  read  myst  make  many  orthographic  discrimina- 
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tions.  Some  examples  of  difficult  discriminations  for  young  learners  of 
English  are  the  b/p/d  letters,  which  it  is  estimated  are  confused  by  70 
percent  of  beginning  readers;  m  and  w  appear  to  be  confusing  to  speak- 
ers of  other  languages  who  take  up  English. 

Discriminations  among  words  or  ideographs  can  also  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  learning-to-read  process.  In  Hnglish,  the  words  which  i.in 
Yutang  called  "the  small  coin  of  language"  offer  particular  difficulty. 
These  are  the  who,  what,  which,  where,  when,  this,  that,  then,  those 
words.  Who  has  not — and  I  am  talking  about  experienced  readers- 
confused  words  likeconscious  and  conscience  as  he  reads  half-thinking 
in  a  newspaper,  only  to  realize  that  he  has  failed  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  the  sentence? 

Discriminating  among  ideas  starts  early  and  continues  throughout 
life.  I  recall  when  I  learned  the  difference  between  the  meanings  of  street, 
road,  highway,  and  boulevard.  No  doubt,  you  can  recall  a  similar 
discrimination  among  words  in  your  experience;  and  some  visitors  in 
Vienna  ait?  ledrning  the  difference  between  Strasse  and  Gasse.  And  in 
Vifenna's  Hofburg  Ce'nter.  the  SALT  Talks  took  place.  The  differences 
ambngcease /ire.  armistice,  disarmament  and  peace  are  important  to  the 
futute  of  mankihd. 

Memory  is  a  very  itnportant  aspect  of  reading  as  a  comparative 
procAss,  and  also  a  very  mysterious  one.  It  may  sometimes  by  a  product 
of  pi;^ctice  and  overlearning.  There  is  evidence  that  the  readers  of  the 
Tom  Swift/Enid  Blighton/Karl  May  type  of  books  are  likely  to  become 
good  readers  of  more  substantial  fare,  perhaps  from  practice.  But 
motivation  can  also  play  a  critical  role  in  memory.  How  else  can  we 
explain  the  phenomenal  ability  of  some  individuals  to  remember  batting 
averages  or  football  team  standings,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  retain,  with 
little  effort,  scientific  or  technical  information.  Some  persons  who  have 
eidetic  imagery  or  photographic  memory  are  difficult  to  explain  in  the 
present  state  of  our  psychological  knowledge. 

We  do  know  that  memory  permits  high-level  comparisons,  whether 
.they  be  between  baseball  or  football  players,  stories,  literary  g^nre.  or 
historical  data.  The  philosopher  Santayana  called  this  to  our  attention 
when  he  reminded  us  that  those  of  us  who  do  not  read  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  the  past.  Reading  is  a  phenomenon  which  provides  us  ^ 
with  part  of  our  cultural  memory  and  enables  us  to  use  information  in 
comparable  situations,  if  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

Another  state  in  reading,  as  a  comparative  process,  and  a  very 
necessary  step  in  high-level  literacy,  is  evaluation.  It  is  essentially  a 
means  of  making  decisions  by  use  of  the  reading  tool.  Evaluation  can  be 
done  at  the  level  of  prices  and  products;  at  the  level  of  arguments — 
political,  social,  philosophical — and  in  the  comparison  of  texts.  In 
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scholars,  this  is  often  a  lifetime  work.  A.  E.  Houseman,  who  is  remem- 
bered as  a  poet,  spent  most  of  his  life  analyzing  classical  texts.  In 
journalism,  a  news  story  is  not  always  directly  related  to  a  speech. 
Recently  Andre  Maulraux  was  interviewed  (1 ).  and  he  suggested  that  if 
^i.  Augustine.  Voltaire,  and  Albert  Einstein  were  in  a  discussion  of  the 
development  of  ideas.  St.  Augustine  and  Voltaire  could  have  understood 
one  another,  but  they  could  not  have  dealt  with  Einstein's  ideas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  educated  person  must  use  reading  as  a 
comparative  process.  The  way  it  will  be  used  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
intellectual  curiosity  and  capacity  of  the  reader;  the  degree  to  which 
comparative  reading  has  been  expected  in  his  development,  in  school 
and  outside  school;  the  depth  of  interest  he  has  in  a  topic;  and  the 
availability  of  materials. 

The  gauntlet  has  been  thrown  down  to  us  as  parents,  to  create  a 
desire  for  our  children  to  use  reading  as  a  comparative  process,  and  to 
provide  as  many  materials  and  incentives  for  them  as  is  possible;  and 
most  importantly,  the  gauntlet  has  been  thrown  down  to  us  as  teachers. 
At  every  school  level,  the  amount  and  quality  of  comparative  reading 
done  by  the  students  is  in  part  a  reflection  of  the  teacher. 

We  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 
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Reading  Skills— What  Reading  Skills? 


Arthur  De  W.  Smith 

Training  Research  and  Development  Station 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatciiewan,  (Canada 


The  literature  of  research  in  reading  contains  almost  countless  studies, 
models,  theories,  and  strategies  dealing  with  the  various  problems  of 
what  to  teach,  how  to  teach,  how  to  test  reading  skills  and  how  to 
determine  readability  levels.  The  literature  embraces  many  diverse  areas 
including  comparative  studies  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  special 
population  studies  such  as  the  handicapped  and  ethnic  groups, 
language  development  studies  for  those  acquiring  a  new  language,  and 
basic  research  studies  dealing  mainly  with  various  physical  phenomena 
in  reading  as  well  as  with  verbal  learning  and  information  processing. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  communications  skills  which 
are  actually  used  in  the  perforiYiance  of  occupational  work  and  to  briefly 
comment  on  the  implications  of  these  skills  insofar  as  they  affect  reading 
strategies  and  standards. 

The  term  commuflfeations  skiils  in  this  paper  includes  the  skills  of 
reading,  writing,  talking  and  listening.  Excluded  from  this  paper  are 
those  interpersonal  skills  which  are  also  used  in  communications,  such 
as  eye  contact,  body  posture,  role  distance,  and  other  verbal  and 
nonverbal  attending  skills. 


GENERIC  SKILLS  RESEARCH 

The  generic  skills  project  is  a  research  study  being  carried  out  in 
Canada  to  determine  those  overt  and  covert  behaviors  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  performance  of  many  tasks  and  subtasks  carried  out 
in  a  wide  range  of  occupations.  Generic  skills  include  many  of  the 
concepts  and  skills  generally  referred  to  as  mathematics  skills, 
communications  skills,  reasoning  skills,  interpersonal  skills,  procedural 
skills,  and  motorsensory  skills.  The  study  is  aimed  at  the  needs  for  adult 
education  and  training. 

Complete  details  of  the  study  are  included  in  the  publications  by 
Smith  (5.  6),  and  by  Smith,  et  al.  (7). 
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COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS  USFD  BY  SFLECHD  OCCUPATIONS 

Data  have  been  obtained  in  two  surveys.  In  the  first  survey,  which 
was  carried  out  in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
data  were  obtained  from  340  workers,  and.  independently,  from  their 
340  supervisors,  in  27  different  occupations.  The  occupations  ranged 
from  the  ^de  or  helpt^r  level  up  to.  tecihnicians  and  covered  a  number  of 
occupational  families  such  as  office  workers,  constructicm  trades  and 
transportation  operators.  The  27  occupations  surveyed  represent 
approximately  25  percent  of  (ianada's  labour  force  (excluding  technical 
and  professional). 

The  second  survey  was  carried  out  in  six  of  C.anada's  ten  provinces. 
Data  were  obtained  from  490  workers  and' 480  supervisors  in  37 
occupations  (18  occupations  repeated  from  the  first  survey).  The  first 
survey  included  115  questions  directly  related  to  mathemaui.j>  and 
communicatit)ns  skills.  The  second  survey  contained  226  questions 
related  to  mathematics,  communications,  interpersonal  and  reasoning 
skills. 

The  communications  skills  used,  as  indicated  by  the  data  obtained  in 
the  two  surveys,  are  shown  in  FMates  1  and  2.  There  is  appreciable 
agreement  bet>veen  the  workers'  and  supervisors'  responses.  The 
questions  were  Cf)ncrete  rather  than  abstract  and  workmen's  style  of 
language  was  used  to  ensure  a  clear  understanding  of  the  intent  of  each 
question.  This  agreement  clearly  indicates  that  supervisors  know  what 
skills  are  actually  used  by  their  subordinates. 

i)espite  the  fact  that  the  sec;ond  survey  included  only  18  occupations 
in  common.vvith  the  first  sui  'ey.  there  is  marked  agreement  in  skill  usage 
between  th(^  two  surveys.  This  indicates  that  the  skills  identified  are 
generic  to  many  occupations.  As  ()f  the  time  of  writing  this  paper,  the 
results  of  the  two  surveys  have  not  been  integrated.  However,  the  data 
frt^m  the  S(n:ond  .sur\'ey  have  been  an^lyzeid  to  determine  the  skills 
requirements  by  eat/it  ()f:cupation  and  th^  percentages  (of  the  37 
occupations)  who  use  each  skill, 

The  graphs  in  Plates  3  and  4  sh()w  the  percentages  of  occupations 
using  various  :f)mmunications  skills  for  task  perfurmance.  The  matrix  in 
Chart  1  shows  selected  communic:ations  skills  required  by  the  37 
occupations. 

OBSERVATIONS  FROM  PLATKS  3  AND  4 

The  information  deriv(»d  in  these  studies  should  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  a  much  larger  array  of  skills  than  those  which  the  author  has 
called  "communications"  skills.  If  the  study  had  been  concentrated  on 
only  the  skill  areas  discussed  in  this  paper,  then  it  is  prpbable  that  more 
discrete  treatment  would  have  been  made,  No  attempt,  for  example,  was 
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rtiade  to  prove  or  disprove  the  levels  of  reading  comprehension 
suggested  by  Davis  (2);  Bloom,  et  al.  (1);  or  Kingston  (4).  Instead,  data 
were  obtained  on  skills  actually  used  by  occupational  workers  rather 
than  on  the  number  and  level  of  skills  held  by  the  workers  in  the 
occupations. 

Certain  core  skill  requirements  for  work  performance  appear 
evident.  All  occupations  read  and  listen  at  the  literal  level  of 
comprehension,  read  forms  and  write  words/phrases  on  forms.  Most  of 
the  skills  of  one-to-one  conversation  (giving  job  directions,  giving  job 
information,  and  obtaining  information  by  asking  questions)  are 
common  requirements.  The  requirement  for  all  occupations  to  provide 
instructional  communication  (demonstrate  and  instruct)  is  intriguing, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  survey  included  some  rather 
unsophisticated  occupations  such  as  a  Construction  Labourer. 

The  evidence  about  the  comprehension  levels  is  most  striking;  90 
percent  listen  at  the  interpretive  level  and  54  percent  read  at  that  level; 
but  only  19  percent  and  11  percent  respectively  listen  and  read  at  the 
evaluation  level  of  comprehension. 

Only  30  percent  of  the  occupations  are  required  to  participate  in 
group  discussions,  5  percent  give  formal  talks,  and  only  1 1  to  22  percent 
use  interviewing  or  counselling  communications.  (Data  are  now  being 
reviewed  from  a  third  survey  of  first  line  foremen/supervisors  and  these 
latter  skill  requirements  appear  to  be  required  at  that  level.) 

The  data  on  types nof  reading  include  skills  which  are,  perhaps, 
traditionally  considered  mathematics  skills.  Whether  these  skills  belong 
to  one  subject  and/or  another,  the  evidence  should  p?ovide  some 
indication  of  the  ty^es  of  reading  performed  and  necessarily  affect  our 
instructional  strategies. 

i 

IMPUCATIONS  OF  THE  DERIVED  READING  SKILLS 

Despite  some  lack  of  comprehensiveness,  a  wealth  of  information, 
which  is  appropriate  to  adult  skill  development  in  preemployment 
training,  has  been  obtained.  Fortunately,  not  everyone  willagi'ee  on  the 
further  research  and  development  that  should  be  carried  out  as  a  result  of 
this  evidence. 

The  following  conclusions  appear  pertinent  and  relevant  to  adult 
skill  development: 

1.  The  data  on  reading  and  listening  suggest  that  increased  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  a  solid  grounding  in  the  ba^ic  literal  and 
interpretive  levels  of  comprehension  and,  perhaps,  less  attention  to 
the  writer's  tone,  style,  mood,  imagery,  metric  patterns,  and  other 
skills  normally  associated  with  evaluative  comprehension. 
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2.  It  is  neither  relevant  nor  appropriate  to  teach  rigorous  sentence 
analysis,  compound  sentence  structure,  and  elaborate  paragraph 
structure  to  the  54  percent  of  the  working  force  whose  only  writing 
consists  of  short  notes  and  words/figures/phrases  on  forms,  unless 
the  adults  wish  to  acquire  these  higher  level  skills  for  reasons  other 
than  preemployment  development. 

3.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  have  adult  students  develop  reading  skills 
using  business  books  and  manuals  instead  of  the  literature 
commonly  held  in  school  libraries. 

4.  Adult  students  should  systematically  be  taught  effectfbe  question- 
ing, listening,  and  task  oriented  conversational  behaviors. 

5.  All  adults  taking  preemployment  training  should  receive  instruc- 
,  lion  in  the  elementary  techniques  of  instructional  communications. 

6.  Reading  tests  should  be  devised  which  measure  the  ability  to  read 
business  forms  and  manuals  and  should  be  used  for  preemployment 
training/testing  in  lieu  of  the  various  standard  reading  comprehen- 
sion tests. 

7.  Writing  and  talking  tests  should  also  be  developed  which  are 
criterion  referenced  to  the  communications  skills  used  in  carrying 
out  occupational  tasks. 

FURTHER  GENERIC  SKILLS  RESEARCH 

These  studies  are  being  continued  as  follows: 

1.  ^  Individualized  skill  packages  are  being  developed  for  each  of  the 

identified  generic  i'kills.  They  will  contatn  diagnostic  and 
prescription  tests  to  determine  entry  skills  and  to  prescribe 
necessary  learning  activities  and  mastery  tests  to  measure  skill 
achievement.  These  packages  will  be  criterion  referenced  to 
instructional  objectives  and  to  learning  media. 

2.  Additional  surveys  will  be  carried  out  to  identify  a  broader  range  of 
generic  skills  and  to  determine  skills  used  in  an  expatided  range  of 
occupations. 

3.  Profiles  of  skill  requirements  for  each  oceupation- and  clusters  of 
skills  (core  skills,  occupational  families,  and  career  ladders)  are 
being  developed  to  supplement  the  traditiona]  grade  levels  used  for 
preemployment  and  job  employment  practices. 

OTHER  NEEDED  RESEARCH 

The  information  obtained  to  date  in  the  gen^ic  skills  studies  has 
possibly  suggested  more  questions  than  conclusions.  The  following 
lines  of  research  are  offered  as  possible  ways  to  obtain  solid  information 
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needed  by  those  who  are  involved  in  developing  and  teaching  com- 
V       municafion  strategies: 

1.  Reading,  writing,  and  talking  standard  tests,  normatively  derived, 
should  be  developed  and  criterion  referenced  to  tfae  communica- 
tions skills  actually  used  in  carrying  out  occupational  tasks.  This 
seems  particularly  important,  for  both  the  emerging  countries 
which  have  low  literacy  levels  and  for  the  disadvantaged  popula- 
tions of  the  more  industrialized  nations. 

2.  Studies  should  be  carried  out  to  examine  the  communication's  skills 
used  outside  the  work  environment.  What  skills  are  used  by  house- 
wives? Do  we  know  what  communications  skills  are  used  in  various 
community  groups  and  associations?  Perhaps  the  orientation  in 
teaching  strategies  and  in  testing  has  been  to  "good"  literature 
comprehension  anu  appreciation  and  not  enough  to  the  more  mun- 
dane requirements  of  reading  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  sales 
brochures  which  make  up  so  much  of  the  normal  patterns  of  reading. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  an  obvious  need  to  carry  out  empirical  studies  to 
determine*  the  relevance  of  the  processes  of  skills  thought  to  be 
involved  in  reading  comprehension.  Such  a  need  was  also  identified 
by  Davis  (2). 
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Steinbeck^escribed  the^pecial  wonders  and  glories  involved  in  reading 
a  book  when  he  said.  "But  Tom  got  into  a  book,  crawled  and  groveled 
between  the  covers,  tunneled  like  a  molp  among  its  thoughts,  and  came 
up  with  the  book  all  over  his  faca^and  hands"  (4).  One  of  the  greatest 
values  of  reading  literature  is  an  engagement  with  life  which  children 
capture  as  they  become  engulfed  in  reading  the  words  of  a  talented 
author.  A  short  story,  a  novel,  or  a  poem  can  often  cause  the  reader  to 
look  at  life  differently  to  see  a  nfevv  slant  that  life  is  opening  up  to  him. 

Many  boys  havetlreamed  about  owning  a  dog  but  the  story  of  the 
overwhelming  commitrnent  which  Billy  Colman  had  to  own  two  coon 
hounds  is  powerfully  revealed  in  Where  the  Red  Fern  Grows  by  Wilson 
Rawls  (24).  BUlyspeaks  of  this  yearning  as  a  dog-wanting  disease.  Billy 
Colman  certaifTly  feels  life  and  its  problems  deeply, 

k- 

A  second  Value  of  reading  good  literature  is  the  way  readers  gain  an 
apprecfation  pf  the  glory  and  beauty  of  words.  Some  writers  write  in  a 
rhythmical,  poetic  style.  A  child's  ears  become  attuned  to  the  loveliness 
^-\pf  words  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 
When  Rawls  (24)  writes  his  novel  about  Billy  Colman  and  his  hound 
dogs  in  Where  the  Med  Fern  Groivs.  he  uses  the  colloquialisms  of  the 
people  of  the  Ozarks.  His  metaphorical  language  reinforces  the  mood 
and  setting  of  thgst^iy.  As  Billy  attains  maturity,  he  is  proud  to  be  old 
enough  to  go  hunting.  The  reader  reads  the  words:  , 

I  ..icaned  my  lantern  and  filled  it  full  of^il.  With  li«g  lard  fgre^ased  my  - 
hoot.s  until  they  were  as  soft  a.s  a  humming  bird's  nest.  I  was  grinding    -  ^ 
when  Papa  f;ame  around 

And  when  the  mountmn  boy,  Billy,  goes  to  town  and  speaks  of  his* 
experiences  there,  he  says  the  town  was  boiling  with  people.  The  wagon 
yard  was  full  of  wagons  and  team.s.  Billy  speaks  of  his  sisters  having 
"eyes  as  big  as  blue  marbles."  or  as  big  as  a  gui-nea's  egg.  Children  can 
learn  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  life  andTanguage  when  they  read  the 
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words  of  Wilson  Raj^ls  who  speaks  of  the  first  night  when  Billy  is  using 
his  two  hounds  to  go  coon  hunting.  In  the  author's  words; 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  still  and  frosty.  A  big  grinning  Ozark  moon  had 
the  countryside  bathed  in  a  soft  yellow  glow.  The  starlit  heaven 
reminded  me  of  a  large  blue  umbrella,  outspread  with  the  handle 
broken  off. 

"  Such  /Arriting  as  this  should  help  readers  to  look  at  the  world  more 
freshlfy,  to  look  at  common  things  in  an  uncommon  way,  to  appreciate 
the  ways  in  which  an  author-artist  spins  his  words  together  to  weave  a 
tapestry  of  truth  and  beauty. 

One  of  the  books  which  has  created  considerable  interest  recently  in 
the  United  States  is  Watership  Down  by  Richard  Adams  (1).  This  is  a 
novel  of  many  levels  designed  for  adults,  but  some  reviewers  feel  that  it 
is  an  example  of  another  book  which  gifted  or  precocious  children  may 
claim  as  their  own.  Mr.  Adams  writes  enchantingly  and  magically  of  the 
fortunes  of  a  band  of  rabbits,  and  the  reader  becomes  engrossed  in  the 
events  experienced  by  Hazel,  Fiver,  Bigwig,  and  other  rabbits  who 
behave  as  humans  within  their  furry  exteriors.  The^  rabbits'  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  actions  are  derived  from  their  rabbit  nature  and  the  reader 
is  drawn  into  sympathy  and  an  identification  with  them.  Thfe  novel  is  a 
struggle  for  survival,  a  journeying  toward  a  new  life,  but  it  has  many 
themes.  The  autiior  successfully  weaves  poetry  and  original  myths  and 
Itegends  into  his  novel  and  the,  rabbits  are  so  humanized  that  one  is 
captured  by  the  oneness  bf  nature.  Imagine  you  are^in  a  rabbit  burrow. 
Listen  to  the  flowing  words  of  Silverweed  who  twitches  his  ears 
continually  but  whose  voice  has  the  movement  of  wind  and  light  on  the 
meadow: 

The  wind  is  blowing,  bloi^^g  over  the  grass. 
It  shakes  the  willow-catkins;  the  leaves 

shine  silver. 
Where  are  you  going,  wind?  Far.  far  away 
Over  the  hills,  over  the  edge  of  the  world. 
Take  me  with  you  wind,  high  over  the  sky. 
I  will  go,  with  you,  I  will  r^bbit-of-the-wind. 
Into  the  sky.  the  feathery  sky  and  the  rabbit. 
The  «trparn  is  running,  running  over  ^he  gravel 
Through  the  brooklime.  the  king  cups,  the  blu^ 

and  gold  of  spring.- 
Where  are  you  going  stream?  Far.  far  away 
Beyond  the  heather,  sliding  away  all  night. 

It  is  impossible  to  lift  a  selection  from  the  unified  context  of  this  novel 
and  have  it  retain  its  full  beauty  and  significance,  but  this  poetic  excerpt 
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gives  the  listener  an  appreciation  of  the  rhythmical  loveliness  of  words 
woven  together  by  the  imaginative  and  gifted  author,  Richard  Adams. 

A  third  value  of  literature  has  been  called  "heart  knowledge"  by 
Rebecca  Caudill  who  writes  of  hex,  Appalachian  heritage  and  of  such 
writers  as  Jesse  Stuart.  She  beautifully  describes  the  mountains  which 
are  more  to  her  than  their  mere  physical  shapes.  In  Caudill's  words  (9): 

They  were  the  regal  tulip  poplars,  the  gay-blooming  calico  bush,  and 
the  fiery  azaleas  that  grew  on  the  mountainside.  They  were  the  wild 
huckleberries  we  picked  in  the  summer  and  the  paw-paws  we  gathered 
and  ate  in  the  autumn  on  our  way  to  school.  They  were  the  black  birch 
growing  on  the  mountainside  from  whose  inner  bark  we  scraped  sweet 
sap.  drinking  it  as  a  ritual  in  celebration  of  the  coming  of  spring. 

These  same  mountains  of  Appalachia  give  a  sense  of  independence. 
There  is  a  feeling  for  families  and  an  enjoyment  of  nature  and  the 
countryside.  There  is  a  joy  of  learning  which  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  the  usual  traditional  classroom,  Rebecca  Caudill  learned  to  tead 
at  the  age  of  three  by  studying  the  pages  or  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal,  This  hunger  for  knowledge  is  a  part  of  heart  knowledge. 
Another  kind  of  heart  knowledge  lies  in  a  desire  to  walk  uprightly  and  to 
care  for  one's  neighbor. 

It  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  another  Appalachian  author,  Billy  Curtis 
Clark,  who  says  (1 ): 

A  novel,  poem  or  short  story.  I  believe,  must  be  written  from  the  heart.  It 
is  written  from  the  love  of  creating.  Do  not  be  fooled.  It  requires  a  lot  of 
work,  determination  and  faith.  Remember  this  word  foiih.  It  is  very 
important.  You  must  have  faith  in  yourself  and  in  the  job  you  are  to  do. 

In  his  autobiography.  A  Long  Row  to  Hoe.  one  learns  how  Billy  Clark 
had  faith  in  himself  to  achieve  an  education  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  (7): 

In  nineteen  years  of  growing  up  here  in  the  valley,  hunger  was  my  most 
vivid  memory;  and  an  education  was  my  greatest  desire.  Recently  the 
questions  and  doubts  of  the  clique  had  added  another  feeder  stream— a 
new  desire.  I  wanted  to  prove  them  wrong  and  upset  the  pattern.  They 
couldn't  ration  out  desire  and  determination  as  they  had  the  laws  of  the 
town.  Instead,  they  were  given  freely  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
prosperous  by  a  Great  Man  whose  hands  could  move  a  cloud  aside  and 
,al!cv.:  the  sun  to  come  through  irTthe  dead  of  winter,  melting  patches  of 
snow  to  allow  a  conimon  sparrow  to  find  food. 

In  Goodbye  Kate.  Billy  Clark  writes  about  Isaac  Warfield  who  was 
adopted  by  an  aged  and  abandoned  mule.  In  Clark's  words: 

I  saw  her  eyes,  brown. as  butternuts,  as  hollow  as  the  loneliness  of  a 
summer  day. 
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Such  a  feeling  for  the  old  mule  and  Isaac  developed  that  "she  knew  that 
me  and  her  were  as  close  as  bark  to'a  tree  and  you  don't  just  go  peeling 
that  closeness  bff  easy-like/* 

This  same  sort  of  heart  knowledge  is  also  seen  in  the  ancient  Nahuatl 
language.  In  their  poetry  the  Nahuas  Indians  thought  that  a  part  of  a 
teacher's  duty  was  to  "humanize  people"  or  work  "to  make  hearts  strong 
with  relation  to  things"  (8).  This  is  also  beautifully  illustrated  in  an  adult 
novel.  The  Chosen,  by  Chaim  Potak  (23).  when  Reb  Saunders  tells 
Reuven  that  brilliance  and  genius  is  a  hollow  shell  without  a  soul  or  a 
feeling  of  compassion: 

Aheart'l  need  for  a  son.  a  sou/  Ineed  for  a  son.  compassion  I  want  formy 
son,  righteousness,  mercy,  strength  to  suffer  and  carry  pain,  that  I  want' 
for  a  son.  not  a  mind  without  a  soul. 

So  many  of  the  great  authors  help  endow  a  gift  to  the  child  reader,  a 
personal  feeling  of  heart  knowledge  or  compassion. 

Lloyd  Alexander,  the  creator  of  fantasies  for  children  and  adults, 
offers  a  fourth  personal  value  of  children's  literature,  that  of  hopeful 
dreaming.  In  his  address  entitled  "Wishful'  Thinking  or  Hopeful 
Dreaming,"  Alexander  calls  attention  to  hope  which  "comes  very  close 
to  the  heart  and  center  of  a  human  being." 

Alexander  (3)  points  out  that  hopeful  dreaming  is  an  active,  not  a 
passive  process: 

Hope  is  one  of  the  most  precious  human  values  fantasy  can  offer 
us— and  offer  us  in  abundance.  Whatever  the  hardships  of  the  journey, 
the  days  of  despair,  fantasy  implicitly  promises  to  lead  us  through 
them.  Hope  is  an  essential  thread  of  all  fantasies,  ap  Ariadne's  thread  to 
guide  us  out  of  the  labyrinth,  the  last  treasure  of  Pandora's  box.  If  we 
say.  "while  there's  life,  there's  hope."  we  can  also  say.  "w^hile  there's 
hope,  there's  life/' 

This  valuing  of  hope  instead  of  wishful  thinking  is  seen  in  "The 
First  Tale.  The  Foundling"  which  appears  in  The  Foyndling  and  Other 
Tales  o/Prydain  (2).  This  is  the  story  of  Dallben  who  was  found  by  three 
black-robed  hags  at  the  edge  of  the  marshes  of  Morva.  When  Dallben  is 
ready  to  venture  forth  into  the  world,  he  is  offered  three  gifts:  a^word 
studded  with  jewels  and  glittering  with  a  thread  of  fire;  a  golden  harp 
with  golden  strings  which  seem  to  play  themselves;  and  the  book,  a 
heavy  tome  which  "holds  everything  that  was  ever  known"  and 
wisdom,  thick  as  oatmeal. 

As  Dallben  takes  his  journey  into  the  world,  he  is  enchanted  with  the 
first  part  of  his  tome,  for  here  is  "knowledge  he  had  never  dreamed  of: 
the  pathways  of  the  stars,  the  rounds  of  the  planets,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  and  the  book  seems  light  and  beautiful."  Then,  as  Dallben 
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continUey  on  in  his  joiirney.  the  book  grows  heavy  and  dark  and  is 
"stained  with  bipod  and  tears/*  For  it  is  in  this  book  that  he  reads  of 
"cruelty,  suffering,  and  death"  ^nd  he  learns  of  "greed,  hatred,  and  War; 
of  men  striving  against  one  another  vvith  fire  and  sword:  of  the 
blossoming  earth  trampled  underfoot,  of  harvests  lost  and  lives  f:ut 
short,"  and  each  page  which  he  read  "pierced  his  heart"  and  "tears 
blinded  his  eyes"  as  he  "stumbled  to  the  ground."  He  is  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  destruction  and  suffering  in  the  world  until  he 
discovers  that  "at  the  end  of  knowledge  wisdom  begins"  and  "at  the  end 
of  wisdom  there  ts  not*  grief,  but  hope"  (2). 

Lloyd  Alexander  has  created  five  Prydain  Chronicles— The  Book  of 
Three,  The  Black  Cauldron.  The  Castle  o/LIyr,  Taran  Wanderer,  and  The 
High  King— and  each  of  the  novels  leads  to  the  final  struggle  between 
good  and  evil.  It  is  hope  which  helps  the  heroes  to  combat  the  wicked 
forces  of  evil. 

Another  creator  of  fantasies.  C.  S.  Lewis,  has  given  children  the 
magic  land  of  Narnia.  One  can^enter  into  this  magical  land  in  such 
imaginative  books  as  The  Lion,  the  Witch,  and  the  Wardrobe;  Prince 
Caspian;  The  Voyage  of  the  "Dawn  Treader";  The  Silver  Chair;  The 
Horse  and  His  Boy;  and  The  Last  Battle.  In  the  land  of  Narnia.  Asian,  the 
noble  lion,  leads  his  people  to  a  wonderful  new  paradise.  He  and  his 
people  are  frequently  opposed  by  the  wicked  witch.  The  novel.  The 
Magician's  Nephew  (20).  also  presents  Asian  as  a  symbol  of  hope. 

Such  a  fantasy  as  The  Magician's  Nephew  leads  the  child  reader  into 
a  fifth  personal  value  of  literature,  the  extension  of  the  imagination.  It  is^ 
within  the  creative  power  of  gifted  children's  authors  to  open  the  doors 
to  new  worlds  through  magical  happenings,  flying  carpets,  and 
golden-glinted  orbs  and  spheres.  Imagination  offers  new  wings  for  the 
child's  journey  through  life.  Since  the  myth  of  Pegasus,  the  child  reader 
has  been  enchanted  with  the  miraculous  flight  of  winged  horses. 

In  The  Magician's  Nephew,  the  noble  Asian,  the  lion,  is  going  to  help 
Digory  climb  the  cliffs  to  pluck  an  apple  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  Asian 
turns  to  Horse  and  orders  him  in  a  roaring  voice:  "Be  winged.  Be  the 
father  otall  flying  horses."  His  name  is  Fledge. 

Listen  to  the  magical  words  of  C.  S.  Lewis  (20)  and  use  your 
imaginative  pow^Prte^sualize  Fledge  in  his  shining  glory: 

The  horse  shied,  just  asH  might  have  shied  iii  the  uld.  miserable  days 
when  it  pulled  a  hansom.  Then  it  reared.  It  strained  its  neck  back  as  if 
there  were  a  fly  biting  its  shoulders  and  it  wanted  to  scratch  them.  And 
then,  just  as  the  beasls  had  burst  out  of  the  earth,  there  burst  out  from  the 
shoulders  of  Fledge  wings  that  spread  and  grew,  larger  than  eagle's, 
larger  than  swan's,  larg^  than  angel's  wings  in  church  windows.  The 
feathers  shone  chestnut  colour  and  copper  colour.  He  gave  a  great 
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sweep  with  them  and  leapedinto  the  air.  Twenty  feel  above  Asian  and 
Digory  he  snorted,  neighed,  and  curvetted.  Then  he  dropped  to  the 
earth,  all  four  hoofs  together,  looking  awkward  and  surprised,  but 
extremely  pleased.  ' 

Jhe  ex4ension  of  the  imaginative  vistas  of  the  reader  has  been 
enlarrged  in  recent  years  through'  the  creation  of  stories  in  pictures  in 
picture  books.  Visual  literacy  is  being  expanded  through  such  books  as 
The  Silver  Pony  by  Lynd  Ward  (35)  and  April  Fools  by  Fernando  Krahn 
(1 5 ).  In  The  Silver  Pony  one  meets  a  lonely  boy  who  lives  in  two  worlds; 
one  of  limited  reality  and  one  of  the  wider  world  of  imagination,  where 
the  unexpected  is  always  happening.  In  eighty  pictures  and  no  words. 
Ward  s.ucceeds  in  transporting  us  to  an  imaginative  world  where  a  boy 
rides  a  silver  pbfiy  to  many  imaginative  places.  Such  pictures  not  only 
succeed  in  enlarging  the  imagination  but  also  ihey  invoke  a  poignant 
feeling  of  lonelirtess  and  compassion  for  those  who  suffer.  It  also  reveals 
the  gap  between  the  everyday  realities  of  farm  lif^  and  commonplace 
lives  of  the  boy's  parents  and  the  star-filled  wonder  in  the  boy's  eyes  as 
he  glimpses  the  wider  world  of  his  imagination  and  dreams. 

April  Fools  is  a  picture  book  of  a  differeat  type — one  of  foolishness 
and  humor.  Two  young  boys  attempt  lo  make  Aprvl  Fools  of  foolish 
townspeople  with  a  homemade  monster. 

Children  can  be  entranced  with  fairy  tales  and  fantasy^J^d  or 
engrossed  in  their  feeling^  of  compassion  for  human  kind;  so  a  sixth 
value  of  children's  literature  is  one  of  learning  to  enjoy  humor  and 
laughter.  We  need  humor  in  this  world  to  combat  the  evils  and  hardships 
and  eminent  dangers  of  destruction  and  chaos.  Child  readers  should 
learn  that  literature  can  make  us. chuckle  quietly  to  ourselves,  smile  in 
gentle  amusement  at  the  antics  of  humorous  characters,  or  occasionally 
laugh  uproarishly  at  foolish  numbskulls  or  simpletons.  Reading  should 
offer  ^  pleasure  as  well  as  a  plucky-  determination  to  master  the 
fundamentals  of  clues  and  cues  which  unlock  words  and  their 
meanings. 

In  recent  years,  certain  folklQrists  have  been  adding  amusing 
anecdotes  to  the  cultural  traditions  of  American  childhood.  Alvin 
Schwartz  has  written  A  Twister  of  twists,  A  Tangier  of  Tongues  (25), 
Tomfodiery:  Trickery  and  Foolery  With  Word's  (26),  and  Wifcracks: 
Jokes  and  jests  from  American  Folklore  (27).  These  books  are  full  of 
ridiculous  nonsense  which  tickles^the  funny  bone  of  many  readers. 

Some  examples  of  a  rather  subtle  type  of  humor  appear  in  Would  You 
Rather  Be  a  Tiger?  by  Robyn  Supraner  (33).  In  rather  amusing  lines,  the 
author  v^ites  about  different  animals  with  such  words  as: 
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VV(juId  you  rather  be  an  elephant  or  a  chihi? 
A  thumping,  bumping  eh;phant  or  a  (.hilci';' 
Would  an  t'lephant's  father  grump 
"Ke€!p  the  nois(3  down!  Must  you  clump!" 
Would  you  rather  be  an  (jlephant  or  a  c  hild';' 

An  ()lde?r  book  which  boys  still  find  amusing  is  ffonuT  Pricr  by 
Robert  MgC^loskey  (22).  This  book  includes  Homer's  amusing  adven- 
tures in  C^enterburg  under  such  chapters  as  'TheCJase  of  the  Sensational 
Scent/*  the  story  of  Aroma,  the  skunk,  and  the  hilarious  episode  of 
the  doughnut  making  machine  which  runs  wild  in  'The  Doughnuts.  " 

Peter  Hatcher  doesn't  think  his  life  is  funny  in  Tales  of  Fourth  Grade 
Nothing  by  Judy  Blume  (5),  but  Peter's  problems  with  his  little  brother. 
Fudge,  are  the  sources  for  a  hilariously  funny  book. 

In  addition  to  laughter,  ^oung  readers  learn  to  understand  reasons 
for  making  moral  and  ethical  choices.    Lloyd  Alexander  [3]  has  said: 

We  have  machines  to  think  for  us:  we  have  no  machines  to  suffer  for  us. 
or  to  i^j(j1ce  for  us.  Technology  has  not  made  us  magicians,  only 
sorc.erer's  apprentices.  We  can  push  a  button  and  light  a  dozen  cities. 
VVe  (,an  also  push  a  button  and  make  a  dozen  c:ities  vanish.  There  is. 
unfortunately,  no  button  we  can  push  to  relieve  us  of  moral  choices  or 
give  us  the  wisdom  to  understand  morality  as  well  as  the  choices. 

This  assistance  in  making  moral  choices  through  illuminating 
experiences  in  novels  and  stories  is  a  seventh  value  in  reading  children's 
literature.  A  discussion  of  two  different  books  might  point  out  how  this 
is  accomplished  by  gifted  authors.  Lynn  Hall  demonstrates  the  gradual* 
maturing  of  ethical  values  in  The  Si(?ge  o/ Silent  Henry  (13).  Robert  is  a 
rather  cold,  calculating  boy  with  art  extraordinary  mental  ability  and  a 
desire  to  make  his  fortune  by  a  get  rich  quick  project  such  as  chinchilla 
raising.  He  is  a  loner.  He  learns  that  anolher  loner,  an  old  man  named 
Silent  Henry  Leffert,  supports  himself  through  gathering  ginseng.  He  is 
determined  to  use  his  wiles  to  learn  the  source  of  the  hidden  ginseng 
supply.  Robert  pursues  Silent  Henry  with  a  ruthless  plan  to  rob  him  of 
the  ginseng.  Gradually,  however,  he  becomes  uneasy  as  Silent  Henry's 
loneliness  reaches  out  to  him  and  they  both  seek  colnpanionship  in  each 
other.  As  Robert  begins  to  have  more  and  more  qualms  about  his 
dishonest  quest  for  the  ginseng,  he  also  ponders  the  dishonesty  of  selling 
one  of  his  chinchillas  which  is  worthless  as  it  is  a  fur  chewer.  Robert  is 
disturbed  about  his  own  father's  moral  values  when  he  reminds  him  of 
the  adage.  "Let  the  buyer  beware." 

Another  type  of  moral  choice  is  involved  in  the  plot.  About  the  B'nai 
Bagels,  by  E.  L-  Konigsburg  (14).  The  B'nai  Bagels  fight  hard  to  win  the 
Little  League  championship  under  the  coaching  of  Mark's  mother. 
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Bessie  Setzer»  and  his  older  brother*  Spencer.  At  the  point  of  the  greatest 
triumph  for  the  team*  Mark  learns  that  twins  Simon  and  Sylvester  had 
shifted  positions  in  the  midst  of  the  championship  game.  Mark  worries 
about  his  mother's  moral  choice,  but  when  she  discovers  the  trickery  of 
the  twins,  she  unhesitantly  forfeits  the  game  even  though  the  opponents 
on  the  Elks  team  were  not  protesting  the  use  of  an  illegal  pitcher.  This 
moral  dilemma  helps  Mark  mature  as  a  boy  although  he  discovers  at  the 
Bar  Mitzvah  that  **yOjU  don't  become  a  man  overnight  because  it  is  a 
becoming,  becoming  more  yourself." 

This  process  of  becoming,  this  learning  how  to  mature  as  a  person, 
leads  to  an  eighth  personal  value  illustrated  through  literature.  This  is 
the  process  of  growing  up — the  attainment  df  manhood  or  womanhood 
which  is  exemplified  in  many  good  novels  for  children.  Each  one  of 
)oseph  Krumgold's  books  about  boys,  such  as  And  Now  jyiiguel  (16). 
Onion  /ohn  (17).  and  Henry  Three  (18).  is  a  quest  for  maturity.  The 
classical  novel  Caddie  Woodlawn  by  Carol  Ryrie  Brink  (6).  indicates  the 
gradual  growing-up' process  of  Caddie  who  qhanges  from  her  tomboy 
role  to  that  of  a  beautiful  young  lady.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  one 
reads  Caddie's  thoughts: 

When  she  awoke  she  knew  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  growing  up.  It 
was  not  just  sewing  and  weaving  and  wearing  stays.  It  was  something 
more  thrilling  than  that.  It  was  a  respf)nsibility. 

In  recent  years,  relevance  has  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
modern  realistic  fiction  for  children  and  relevance  in  literature  is  a  ninth 
personal  value  which  children  cherish.  Most  of  the  books  by  Vera  and 
Bill  Cleaver  are  relevant  to  youth  of  today.  Where  the  Lilies  Bloom  (11 ).  a 
novel  of  a  family  of  children^truggling  for  survival  in  Appalachia 
without  parents,  seems  relevant  to  many  children  who  feel  that  they 
must  face  the  problems  of  the  world  independent  of  adult  guidance. 
Mary  Call  Luther  turns  to  wlldcrafting  after  her  father's  death.  This 
provides  a  meager  livelihood.  Grover  by  the  (Cleavers  (10)  is  also  a  book 
about  death,  but  it  includes  the  problems  of  developing  an 
understanding  relationship  between  Grover  and  his  father,  who  is  grief 
stricken  over  his  mother's  death  from  cancer.  In  Me  Too.  which  is  also  by 
the  Cleavers.  Lydia  Birdsong  strives  to  change  Lornie.  her  retarded  twin. 
Lydia  is  not  successful  in  helping  her  twin  to  be  normal,  but  she  gains  a 
new  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  responsibility  and  love. 

A  tenth  personal  value  of  some  novels  and  stories  for  young  readers 
is  the  insight  which  novels  give  on  ways  to  improve  the  self-image. 
Children  can  experience  life  vicariously  and  build  better  self-concepts 
when  they*read  the  right  book  at  the  right  timer*  Many  youngsters  ace 
fearful  and  lack  courage  to  face  obstacles.  Call  li  Courage  by  Armstrong 
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Sperry  (29)  is  the  story  of  the  Polynesian  boy.  Mafatu.  who  was  known  as 
"the  Boy  Who  Was  Afraid,"  However.  Mafatu  knew  that  the  sea  w^s 
ruled  by  the  law  of  survival.  In  desperation  over  the  taunts  of  the  other 
islandefs,  Mafatu  faces  the  sea  alone.  His  frail  craft  is  wrecked  on  a  reef  of 
an  island  and\he  boy  commences  a  Robinson  Crusoe  type  of  existence  as 
he  gains  confidence  in  his  own  power.  In  Ivan  Southall's  book/osh  (28). 
one  reads  of  a  boy  and  a  poet  who  appears  to  do  everything  wrong.  His 
encounter  with  young  people  in  Ryan  Creek  baffles  him  as  he  struggles 
to  survive  in  a  world  which  seems  strange.  He  resents  Aunt  Clara,  has 
many  fights,  and  is  alijiost  drowned  by  the  gang  before  he  finds  himself. 

In  A  Penny's  Worth  of  Character  by  Jesse  Stuart  (31).  young  Shan 
learns  the  value  of  honesty  when  his  mother  makes  him  walk  back  to  Mr. 
Conley's  store  to  supply  another  sack  to  replace  the  one  with  a  hole  in  it 
which  Shan  had  sold  to  Mr.  Conley  in  hopes  that  he  would  not  notice  it. 
Young  Shan  had  desperately  needed  that  seventh  sack  so  he  would  have 
enough  money  for  a  chocolate  bar  and  a  bottle  of  lemon  soda  pop. 

An  eleventh  value  of  children's  literature  is  the  insight  which  it 
offers  on  sociological  and  Cultural  values.  The  October  1969  issue  of 
Elementary  EngJish  reviews  research  on  five  content  analysis  studies  of 
sociological  factors  in  children's  literature  (21). 

At  New  York  University,  Aleuin  C.  Walker  conducted  a  doctoral 
study  entitled  ''Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  of  Certain  Basal  Readers." 
Ten  values  which  were  studied  in  reading  selections  included 
1)  supreme  importance  of  human  personality.  2)  moral  responsibility. 

3)  institutions  as  theservants  of  men. 4)  common  consent.  5)  devotion  to 
truth.  6)  respect  for  excellence.  7)  moral  equality.  8)  brotherhood. 
9)  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  10)  spiritual  enrichment.  Walker 
concluded  that  value  teaching  could  be  fostered  (21 ).  A  study  conducted 
by  Dewey  Chambers  at  Wayne  State  University  identified  fifteen  values 
appearing  in  Newbery  books.  These  included:  1)  civic  and  community 
responsibility.  2)  cleanness  and  neatness.  3)  importance  of  education. 

4)  freedom  and  liberty.  5)  good  manners.  6)  honesty.  7)  initiative  and 
achievement.  8)  justice  and  equality.  9)  loyalty.  10)  sacredness  of 
marriage.  1 1 )  importance  of  religion,  l Z)  responsibility  to  family. 
13)  self-reliance.  14)  sexual  morality,  and  15)  thrift  and  hard  work  (21 ). 

A  valuable  guide  to  recent  children's  literature  is  The  Best  in 
Children's  Books:  The  L/niversity  of  Chicago  Guide  to  Children's 
Lirernfur'^  1966'}972  edited  by  Zena  Sutherland  [34].  This  reference 
volume  has  a  developmental  values  index  which  is  helpful  in 
determining  recent  children's  books  which  have  thematic  content  based 
on  such  values  as  kindness  to  animals,  aesthetic  discrimination, 
consideration  for  others,  cultural  awareness,  intergroup  relations, 
intercultural  understanding,  and  many  others. 
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Helping  youngsters  to  increasp  their  critical  thinking  abilities  is  a 
twelfth  personal  value  of  children's  literature.  D'A'ngelo  has  discussed 
some  ways  of  teaching  'critical  thinking  through  literature  in  an 
Elementary  English  article  (12).  Critical  thinking  is  defined  as  specific 
classroom  behavior  sufch  as  perceiving,  analyzing,  predicting,  and. 
judging.  Perceiving,  a  stage  of  critical  thinking,  is  when  an  awareness  of 
a  situation  alters  a  person's  perception  ,  of  .it.  P'or  example,  "How  did 
Johnny  feel  when  he  went  out  in  the  woods  to  hunt  in'the  story,  The 
Biggest  Bear?"  In  analyzing  a  situation  in  a  slory,  readers  are  asked 
whether  complaints  made  by  a  neighbor  are  fair  or  unfair,  and  they  (nust 
support  their  claims  by  citing  passages  from  the  book.  In  the  predicting 
stage,  child  readers  are  urged  to  select  alternative  actions  which  could 
have  been  taken  in  the  story.  For  example,  in  A  Penny's  Worth  of 
Character,  readers  might  be  asked  to  predict  what  might  have  happened 
Mr.  Conley  had  looked  at  the  seventh  sack  more  carefully  and 
discovered  the  boy's  deception  earlier. 

The  /udging  stage  of  critical  thinking  involves  the  development  of 
criteria  such  as  good  language  in  dialogs  or  original  plot  and 
characterization.  The;;i  a  good  reader  makes  evaluations  aqd  conclusions 
based  on  these  criteria. 

The  thirteenth  personal  value  bestowed  on  readers  is  a  realization 
that  a  careful  reading  of  books  should  be  the  study  of  "literature  of  the 
human  race"  as  expressed  by  Barbara  Dodds  Stanford  (30).  The  author's 
creative  talents  and  skills  change  the  particular"  instance  into  the 
universal.  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  has  the  gift  of  seeing  "a  little  village  [as] 
the  whole  of  humanity"  (32).  In  the'words  of  Robert  Lawson  (19)  the 
child  needs  literatu^  for  "the  chuckles  .  .  .  the  gooseflesh  .  .  .  the 
glimpses  of  glory"  he  Kves.  Let  us  hope  that  these  glimpses  of  glory  can 
become  significant  in  the  lives  of  child  readers. 
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Literature  and  Development  in  Reading 
*  * 

Richard  Bamberger 

International  Institute  for  (Children's  Literature  and  Reading  Research 
Vienna,  Austria 


The  place  occupied  by  reading  in  our  time  is  marked  by  a  contrast 
between  theory  and  practice.  Through  research  in  readin-g--we  have 
gained  new  insight  into  the  nature,  process,  and  importance  of  reading 
and  drawn  Conclusions  for  education  in  reading.  One  would  think, 
therefore,  that  reading  might  be  taught  with  increasing  success.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  evident  that  few  people  read  and  profit  from 
reading.  The  main  reasons  for  this  are  that  there  are  several  new  media 
which  perform  a  similar  function  in  a  much  easier  way. 

It  is  jUst  thi^  recognition  of  the  importance  of  reading  as  a  thinking 
process  and  as  intellectual  training,  affording  the  possibility  for  critical 
analysis  and  conversion  of  information  to  creative  ends,  which  sets  us 
the  task  of  guaranteeing  as  many  people  as  possible  the  right  to  read. 
This  is  all  the  more  important  as  society,  faced  with  a  flood  of 
.  manipulated  information,  needs  more  thinking  and  critical  people  than 
ever  before. 

We  need  Ineffective  education  in  reading  which  develops  lifelong 
reading  interests  and  reading  habits.  As  a  result  of  various  Austrian 
research  projects,  we  know  that  education  in  reading  is  only.successfu  1  if 
the  interest  of  the  child  can  be  secured. 

VVe  all  know,  of  course,  that  a  good  teacher  can  work  with  any 
method'for  a  limited  period  of  time  and  achieve  success.  It  is  possible  for 
him  to  teach  systematically  all  the  skills  necessary  for  perfect  reading: 
word  recognition  skills,  comprehension  evaluation  of  the  message,  and 
the  ability  to  solve  problems.  He  would  no  doubt  concentrate  especially 
on  listening  skills,  language  development  and  "knowledge  structures" 
that  facilitate  reading. 

As  I  began  to  work  in  depth  with  the  American  specialized  literature 
following  the  Paris  Congress  of  the  International  Reading  Association,  I 
really  thought  that  a  new  worldwide  era  in  reading  education  was  under 
way.  I  was  of  the^  opinion  that  the  reading  teacher  should  know 
everything  there  was  to  know  about  the  reading  process  and  its  effects 
and  that  he  should  apply  this  knowledge  when  using  the  appropriate 
texts — aqbeknown  to  the  children. 

■-  X 
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I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  exhibition  of  reading  materials  of 
every  kind  at  rRA's  convention  in  Denver  made  me  stop  to  think.  I  asked 
myself  how  the  teacher  who  worked  through  all  this  soundly  based 
'material  for  developing  reading  skills — the  many  readers  with 
questions,  tests,  andworkbooks — ever  found  time  to  get  down  to  reading 
itself,  to  the  genuine,  powerful  experience  of  reading. 

In  thelight  of  these  problems,  fhe  revival  of  education  in  reading — as 
\i  has  come  about  during  the  past  six  years  in  Austria — and  the  various 
research  projects  connected  with  it  seem  to  me  to  have  some  significance 
for  international  developments. 

We  attempted  first  of  all  to  discover  why  same  children  read  and 
many  do  not.  The  answer  was  paradoxical: 

Many  children  do  not  read  boo^3 
because  they  cannot  read  well  enough. 
They  cannot  read  well 
because  they  do  not  read  books. 

An  examination  of  the  reading  situation  showed  clearly  that  the 
exceptional  classes  where  the  children  read  well  and  extensively  were  / 
not  those  in  which  the  teacher  concentrated  on  reading  skills,  but  rather 
those  in  which  the  main  object  was  to  develop  joy  in  reading  through 
acquaintanqe  with  books  from  the  very  beginning  of  instruction  in 
reading. 

The  interpretation  of  the  reading  situation  was  confirmed  by  a 
sentence  from  the  autobiography  of  the  German  dramatist  Gerhart 
Hauptoiann:  **I  didn't  learn  to  read  at  school,  but  rather  through 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Cooper's  Leatherstocking  Tales. 

But  these  observations  were  not  the  end;  we  look  them  up  again  in  a 
more  rigorous  research  project,  *The  reading  behaviour,  reading 
interests,  and  reading  attainment  of  ten-year-old  children."  The  results 
of  the  study  will  be  published  in  the  near  future.  The  investigation  dealt 
mainly  with  the  relationship  between  variou^  factors  which  it  was 
assumed  would  correlate  with  reading  achievement. . 

Twenty-ope  variables  were  examined  with  regard  to^their  cor- 
relations. The  gfeneral  impression -that  reading  attainment  depends 
mainly  on  socioeconomic  factors  was  not  confirmed  nor  was  the 
preeminence  of  overall  intellectual  development  (determined  by  the 
average  grade  at  school).  -   ^  . 

Reading  attainment,  as  measured  by  speed  reading  tests,*  was  found 
to  correlate  with  factors  in  the  following  order:  1)  number  of  books  read 
in  the  previous  y«ar,  2)  number  of  books  owned,  3)  comprehension  in 
the  reading  test,  and  4)  languagQ^quality  of  the  composition. 
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These  findings  may  be  interpreted  as  foll'ows: 
1/  The  correlation  between  reading  speed  and  the  number  of- books 
read  gives  an  insight  intp  the  effect  of  practice.  One  finding  is  certain: 
children  who  read  a  lot  master  a^uent  reading  technique  which  makes 
them  capable  of  mastering  the  reading  material  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  unpracticed  pupils. 

■  2.  The  relatively  high  correlation  between  the  number- of  books 
owned  and  the  number  of  books  read  suggests  that  children  with  many 
books  also  read  a  great  deal  ^d/or  borrow  many  books. 

3.  Results  of  the  reading  tests  give  no  support  to  the  view  held  by 
many  teachers  that  the  slow  reader  is  the  careful  reader  with  high 
comprehension. 

4.  The  relationship  between  mastery  of  language  and  reading  speed 
is  impressive.  Better  readers  have  better  grades  for  their  compositions 
and  they  use  more  unusual  words. 

Another  interesting  result  is  the  cTbmparison  between  schools  or 
class  groups.  There  was  often  a  very  large  difference  between  school 
classes  which  were  comparable  in  terms  of  other  variables.  This  seems  to 
be  attributable  to  the  number  of  books  jead. 

Children  need  more  than  the  mere  opportunity  to  read,  however, 
they  must  be  lured  into  reading.  This  is  only  possible  if  the  teacher 
supplies  enough  copies  of  the  same  text  for  each  child  to  have  one.  Since 
many  good  children's  books  are  now  available  in  paperback,  this  should 
not  present  any  problem. 

ENCOURAGING  THE  READING  HABIT 

About  six  years  ago  we  developed  a  programme  with  the  motto  Lure 
into  Reading.  The  Austrian  Children's  Book  Club  provided  interested 
teachers  with  a  box  containing  thirty  copies  of  a  single  book.  Various 
methods  of  presenting  the  books  to  the  pupils  were  tested.  At  first,  the 
teacher  simply  distributed  the  books^without  comment  and  asked  the  ^ 
pupils  to  return  the  books  when  they  had  finished  reading  them. 
Approximately  25  percent  returned  the  books  within  a  few  days;  25 
percent  after  a  week  or  so;  others  took  four  to  six  weeks;  and  some  forgot 
about  it  altogether. 

In  other  cases,  the  teacher  combined  distribution  with  an  "intro- 
duction.** He  told  the  children  part  of  the  story  for  about  10  minutes, 
then  read  to  the  class  for  another  5  or  10  minutes.  The  pupils 
were  thus  introduced  to  the  plot  (and  the  plot  is  the  most  interesting 
element  for  young  people),  and  they  got  to  know  the  characters  and 
perhaps  even  identified  with  one  or  another  of  them  ..It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  how  happy  the  pupils  were  when  the  teacher  then  said,  "I  shall 
now  distribute  the  books  and  you  may  read  silently.**  But  five  minutes 
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before  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  teacher  broke  into  the  silent  reading  to 
ask  thechildren  how  they  thought  the  story  would  end.  The  pupils  were 
delighted  when  told^  they  could  take  the  booJcs  home.  They  were  asked  to 
return  the  books  after  a  week,  however,  so  that  the  class  could  then 
discuss  them.  The  result  was  that  almost  all  the  pupils  read  the  book 
within  the  week. 

.  This  investigation  posed  the  following  problem;  Should  we 
concentate  on  individuaF  reading  skills  or  on  maximizing  the  effects  of 
practice  through  extensive  reading?  Anyone  who  has  recognized  the 
reading  process  to  be  a  storage  process  wonders  why  so  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  pracHce^in  reading. 

On  the  basis  of  the  insight  we  gained  into  the  reading  situation  in 
many  of  Austria's  schools,  we  found  that  the  effect  of  practice  does  not 
derive  from  systematic  drilling^of  the  various  reading  skills,  and  it 
certainly  does  not  come  from  repeated  reading  of  short  texts  from  school 
readers.  Rather  it  is  most  effective  when  the  children  have  really  been 
liixed  into  reading,  when  education  in  reading  stems  from  a  literary 
source  in  the  form  of  children's  books.  It  is  important  to  find  texts  which 
really  awak6n  the  child's  interest  and  leave  an  impression  strong  enough 
to  form  permanent  reading  habits. 

We  believe  that  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  power  that  is 
derived  from  well  written  books.  They  not  only  link  with  the  reading 
interests  of  the  children;  they  can  also  heighten  these  interests.  And  how 
*P9verty  stricken  by  contrast  are  the  texts  written  with  the  goal  of 
teaching  various  reading  skills.  Equally  stricken  are  those  texts  which 
are  written  in  the  child's  own  language,  using  the  language  experience 
approach.  This  approach  seems  to  be  logical  and  convincing;  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  read  about  what  they  have  experienced 
themselves  in  language  they  normally  use  and  can  understand.  Such  an 
approach  is  all  Hght  upon  occasion  but  by  no  means  good  enough  to  be 
used  as  the  cornerstone  for  the  teaching  of  reading.  The  life  experience 
approach,  which  collects  its  vocabulary  from  practical  life,  is  also  most 
convincing.  The  children  learn  that  reading  is  a  help  in  r^ai^Ufe,  but  in 
the  long  run,  the  sentences  do  not  arouse  their  enthusiasm.  The  appeal 
here  is  to  the  intellect,  not  to  the  real  interests  of  the  children.  These 
interests  lie  primarily  in  an  exciting  story. 

Education  in  reading  used  to  have  the  book  as  its  goal;  today  the  book 
is  more  than  a  goal;  it  is  the  means  as  well  as  the  end. 

The  fii^st  experience  is  through  listening.  By  beginning  education  in 
reading  with  storytelling  and  reading  aloud,  the  joy  of  anticipation— the 
most  important  prerequisite  for  reading  readiness — is  awakened.  By 
listening  to  exciting  stories,  children's  vocabularies  are  greatly  expand- 
ed and  the  plots  offer  a  wealth  of  context  clues. 
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Manyjeading  niethodologists,  in  every  country,  consider  the  use  of 
literature  in  reading  very  important.  Opportunities  for  reading  are 
demanded,  especially  through  classroom  and  school  libraries  and  silent 
reading  hours.  The  USSR  method  should  be  especially  emphasized: 
Uninterrupted  Sustained  Silent  Reading. 

The  opportunity  to  read,  in  itself,  is  enough  for  talented  and 
interested  children.  They  will  certainly  develop  continuing  reading 
habits  by  this  method. 

It  might  Jbe  objected  that  the  Lure  into  Reading  method  directs 
children  too  strongly  toward  the  excitement  of  the  bare  plot  and  that  the 
special  ability  of  content  comprehension,  critical  reaction,  recognition 
of  the  author's  intentions,  and  recognition  of  problems  are  hardly  taught. 
The  objection  would  be  justified  if  it  were  not  for  the  concluding 
classroom  discussion.  If  this  can  break  out  of  the  traditional  schema  of 
repeating  the  contents,  there  are  many  possibilities. 

'  Since^afjiy  attempt  to  deal  with  the  book  in  detail  and  grasp  all  the 
characteristics  means  the  death  of  reading  interest,  the  teacher  may 
emphasize  only  the  most  typicat  elements  for  each  book.  Now,  it  will  be 
the  construction  of  the  plot;  then,  training  the  pupils  to  differentiate 
between  various  text  structures;  next,  perhaps,  critical  opinion — for 
example,  criticism  of  the  behaviour  of  the  characters.  Then  the  teacher 
may  ask  about  the  author's  intentions  and  about  the  solutions  to 
problems.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  chfldren  are  trained  to  read 
creatively.  I  believe  that  this  casual  method  has  much  more  to  commend 
it  than  the  use  o^special  exercises  and  reading  programmes  which  are 
adjusted  to  special  texts.  Skills  should  be  developed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  main  objectives — the  cultivation  of  reading  interest  and  the  reading 
habit — do  not  suffer. 

GROUP  AND  INDIVIDUAL  READING  IN  ^ADDITION  TO  CLASS  READING 

Class  reading  founded  on  the  Lure  into  Reading  method  is  not  the 
only  way  to  de^l  with  literature.  If  class  reading  alone  is  employed.there 
is  a  danger  of  manipulation;  i.e.,  limiting  the  development  of  free 
thinking  and  literary  taste.  Reading  as  a  class,  whicb  is  used  in  many 
schools  for  the  introduction  of  home  reading  of  the  book  of  the  month,  is 
therefore  complemented  by  group  and  individual  reading.  Here  the 
teacher  can  no  longer  lure  into  reading  by  introducing  the  story.  With 
group  reading  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  the  problems  of  the 
individual  books.  Th6  main  thing  is  to  bring  the'right  books  and  theright 
pupils  together. 

With  free  reading  the  delight  of  anticipation,  the  joy  in  reading,  is 
decisive.  Since  this  does  not  exist  with  every  child,  the  entire  school 
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hour  should  not  be  devoted  to  silent  reading,  but  rather  no  more  than  20 
minutes,  letting  the  children  read  further  in  their  free  time. 

The  discussion  in  group  reading  can  frequently  take  place  as  a  kind 
of  forum  in  which  pupils  present  various  viewpoints  based  on  what  they 
have  read.  They.will  report  on  how  well  they  liked  the  books,  so  that  the 
other  children  will  be  better  able  to  decide  which  to  choose  for  their 
free-time  reading.  In  class,  group,  and  individual  reading  the  teacher's 
main  task  i-s  the  selection  of  or  advice  on  reading  material.  This  is  not 
merely  a  question — as  was  thought  in  the  past — of  finding  books  worthy 
of  being  read  at  school.  Books  rpust  be  primarily  interesting  and 
stimulating.  Moreover,  it  is  important  that  content  and  form  offer  the 
possibilities  for  training  in  all  the  various  types  of  reading  and  reading 
skills. 

The  best  literature  for' the  early  reading  years  already  has  all  the 
qualities  which  are  found  later  in  the  best  boolts  for  children  and  indeed 
in  the  great  literature  read  by  adults.  Reading  development  is  not  so 
much  a  case  of  "reaching  up"  but  of  retaining  all  that  young  people 
should  get  from  literature  from  the  very  outset.  In  every  school  grade,  if 
children  experience  literature  as  children's  books,  nonfiction,  and 
problem  stories,  they  will  develop  interests  and  habits  which  they  will 
retain  in  later  life.  By  reading  worthwhile  books,  children  improve  their 
reading  accomplishment,  and  the  effect  of  reading  grows  stronger  and 
stronger. 

It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  measure  the  growth  of  reading 
attainment  by  linking  it  closely  to  the  volume  and  the  quality  of  what  is 
read.  To  this  end,  we  in  Austria  have  brought  out  a  reader's  passport 
which  is  something  like  the  reading  laboratory  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  often  the  children  are  not  referred  to  the  single  sheets  of  text 
but  to  proper  books,  which  are  graded  according  to  their  degree  of 
difficulty.  The  growth  of  attainment  and  the  experience  of  pleasure  in 
reading  are  linked  closely  together. 

.  In/cQnclusion»  I  should  like  to  say  this:  just  as  we  in  Austria  have 
4ak^  over  a  great  deal  from  the  American  Youth  Book  Clubs  and 
adapted  it  for  our  own  purposes,  just  as  we  have  derived  a  wealth  of 
incentives  from  the  writings  of  the  International  Reading  Association,  so 
I  could' well  imagine  that  in  the  age  of  the  pocket  book  many  coiptries 
might  take  up  the  experiment  of  "luring  into  reading"  and  perhaps 
develop  it  further  in  their  own  way. 
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The  meaning  of' reading  should  be  considered  on  two  levels,  the 
comprehension  level  and  the  interpretation  level.  At  the  first  level,  a 
reader  acquires  the  meaning  of  written  symbols  and  comprehends  the 
contents  as  they  are  written.  At  the  second  level,  based  on  the  first  level, 
the  reader  finds  the  significance  or  the  problems  from  what  he  reads  and 
interprets  them  creatively  in  his  own  way.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  second  step.  In  real  reading,  a  reader  should  be  able  to 
get  his  own  creative  opinion  while  he  is  accepting  the  contents  which 
the  writer  wanted  to  tell,  overlapping  his  thought  with  the  writer^s 
thought.  Beginning  reading  or  reading  of  preschool  and  early  grade 
children  must  be  discussed  with  this  perspective  to  real  reading. 

It  is  essential  that  preschool  and  early  grade  children  develop  an 
interest  in  reading  and  form  a  reading  habit.  Japanese  parents  and 
teachers  are  active  in  arousing  interest  in  reading  by  putting  interesting 
books  of  childrenV  literature  within  children's  reach. 

READING  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  JAPANESE 

PRESCHOOL  AND  EARLY  GRADE  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  ^ 

Preschool  education  has  "boomed"  in  Japan  sincearound  1960.  This 
is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  -that  the  importance  of  preschool-stage 
education  has  been  recognized,  but  also  is  caused  by  the  competition 
among  young  parents  who* want  their  child  to  achieve  well  in 
elemefntary  school  so  that  the  child  can  enter  good  upper  schools  and,  as 
a  result,  can  obtain  a  good  job. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  educators  are  against  the  "preschool  education 
boom"  which  sometimes  pushes  a  child  to  learn  letters  or  numbers 
before  he  is  ready  to  learn.  But  in  fact  almost  all  Japanese  children  in 
urban  areas  can  read  and  write  Hiragana  letters  upon  entering 
elementary  school  at  age  6.  They  can  read  picture  books  or  iljustrated 
story  books  printed  all  in  Hiragana.  and  they  can  also  write  anything  Uiat 
they  wish  using  Hiragana  only.  This  advantage  is  due  to  the  Japanese 
Orthography:  that  is,  Hiragana  is  a'set  of  phonetic  symbols  each  of  which 
has  almost  always  only  one  sound. 
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The  modern  school  system  was  established  in  1872  and  Japan  has 
made  progress  in  her  compulsory  education  system  for  over  a  century. 
Japan  is  proud  of  her  high  level  of  enrollment  in  schools  and  her  low  rate 
of  illiteracy.  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  Japafiese  people  like  reading.  In  1973 .  there  were 
30,429  different  titles  of  books  published  in  japan,  16,1  percent  of  which 
were  publications  for  children.  About  one-half  of  the  publications  for 
children  were  books  for  preschool  and  early  grade  children.  In  addition* 
to  those  books,  there  were  9  different  weekly  magazines  and  65  mqnthly 
magazines  for  children.  Picture  book«  have  gradually  improved  in 
quality.  Magazines  are.  however,  often  criticized  by  parents  and  teachers 
because  commercialism  is  trying  to  please  children  with  popular  TV 
cartoon  films  and  comic  strips.  Children  are  apt  to  be  indulged  in 
comics,  actions,  and  thrillers  which  appear  both  in  magazines  and  TV 
programs.  It  is  an  urgent  problem  to  let  those  children  know  the  pleasure 
of  children's  literature. 

AROUSING  INTEREST  IN  READING  AT  PRESCHOOL  AND  EARLY  GRADE  LEVEL 

Many,  picture  books,  picture  magazines,  and  illustrated  story  books 
can  be  seen  on  book  shelves  and  library  corners  in  kindergartens, 
nursery  schools,  and  at  home  in  Japan.  We  do  not  have  the  problem  of 
book  shortage,  but  we  do  have  that  of  book  selection.  It  is  better  to  select 
"valuable  books"  and  have  them  handy,  rather 'than  compete  in  terms  of 
the^uantity  of  books.  In  this  way  we  can  make  children  feel  joy  through 
reading  and  can  stimulate  their  sound  development  as  a  whole.  In 
addition,  it  is  important  that  children  be  surrounded  by  adults  who  are 
avid  readers  and  who  will  read  stories  to  the  children  and  answer 
questions  the  children  ask. 

Although  picture  books  are  no  more  than  toys  fjr  babies ,  the  children 
will  learn  to  open  the  books  and  look  at  The  pictures  by  the  end  of  their 
first  year.  Mothers  of  two-  and  three-year-old  children  tell  them  folktales 
and  read  picture  books  and  picture  magazines  to -them.  At  this  stage, 
children  want  their  parents  Xo  read  a  favorite  story  again  and  again. 
'About  70  percent  of  four-  and  five-year-old  Japanese  children  attend 
one  of  the  preschool  institutes  such  as  kindergartens,  nursery  schools, 
and  day  care  centers.  At  this  stage,  Japanese  children  learn  Hiragana 
letters  while  their  mothers  read  picture  books  and  picture  magazines 
to  them  and  show  them  the  pictures  and  letters  on  each  page. 

Movements  for  parents-children  reading,  encouraging  parents  and 
children  to  read  together,  started  in  the  1940s  in  Japan.  At  present,  there 
are  several  types  of  these  movements  going  on.  In  "the  twenty-minute 
mother-child  reading  movement."  they  sit  together  twenty  minutes  a 
day,  the  child  reading  a  book  to  the  mother.  In  another  movement, 
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'  »  reading  hours  are  scheduled  at  home  once  a  week,  when  everybody  in 
'the  family  reads  a  book  according  to  his  or  htir  own  choice,  or  sometimes 
all  the  family  reads  a  certain  book  for  children  and  talks  about  it  after 
reading.  Mothers  in  aj:ommunity  sometimes  make  a  "reading  circle*' 
which  studieschildren's  books.  This  **parents-children  reading"  has 
spread  nationwide,  rnainly  amgng  presc  hool  and  tjarly  grade  children 
with  their  parents.  The  movements  must  have  been  supported  by  the  ^ 
wishes  of  lapanese  mothers,  to  arouse  interest  in  reading  and  to  form 
good  reading  habits  among  their  children  at  the  preschool  and  early 
grades  stage.  Parents  prefer  the  influence  of  reading  to  that  of  TV. 
although  theif  children  prefer  TV  to  reading. 

According  to  a  survey  repcrf^.  npnreading  children  have  increased  in 
number  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  nonreading  children  are  defined  as. 
those  who  di.d  not  read  any  books  (excluding  textbooks)  in  the  month  of 
May.  This  is  the  main  problem  of  concern  to  both  parents  and  teachers  in 
)apan. 

From  the  macroscopic  point  of  view,  now  is  a  period  of  transition 
from  letter-centered  culture  to  image-centered  culture.  It  can  be  said  that 
now  is  the  age  of  coexistence-  of  letter  media  and  image  media. 
Coordination  of  pictures  and  sentences  makes  it  possible  to  create  a 
theme.  TA  read  a  book,  therefore,  is  not  only  to  read  letters  but  also  to 
read  pictures.  Ability  to  read  pictures  as  w^W  as  letters  is  necessary  for 
modern  people.  Good  picture  books  must  help  children  develop  abilities 
both  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty  and  the  interpretation  of  the  theme 
presented  by  the  pictures  and  sentences  together.  We  must  select  good 
pictun?  books  for  the  sound  development  of  our  children. 

CONCLUSION 

Kxcellent  works  of  children's  literature  from  overseas  h^ve  been 
translated  and  published  in  japan  since  World  War  II.  They  have 
stimulated  japanese  writers  and  helped  to  improve  lapanese  children's 
literature.  They  also  have  helped  lapanese  children  broaden  their  view 
toward' international  understanding.  These  translations  have  helped 
lapanese  children  understand  their  own  crulturo  by  comparing  it  to  other 
cultures.  lapanese  children'are  happy  because  they  can  read  both  the 
lapanese  aad  foreign  works  of  children's  literature  printed  in  Hiragana. 

An  example  of  a  book  report  written  by  a  six-year-old  lapanese  girl  is 
shown  below. prom  this  book  report  we  can  see  how  reading  is  related  to 
the  child's  own  inner  thoughts  and  how  she  gain-ed  a  deeper 
understanding  of  life  as  a  young  girl.  Because  of  this  function  of  reading, 
we  mu^st  recognize  the  importance  of  reading  at  preschool  and  ^rly 
grade  stages.  For  the  development  of  children  as  a  whole,  arousing 
interests  in  reading  children's  literature  is  more  importantMhan 
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'  developing  interests  in,  science  by  nonfiction  or  knowledge  books, 
although  this  is  also  necessary. 

Thrvv-  lAtilv  Fjgs 
^  Htsuko  Matsumotu  (First  grade) 

Three  liltle-pi^s  siiid  that  thev  would  tnakt'  a  house  tor  eac  h  The  first 
little  pig  said  he  would  ni^i^  a  straw  houjje  btjc.ause  he  could  make  it 
fast.  The  sffcond  little  pig^aiAhe  would  make  a  w(KKJen  house.  If!  wen; 
him.  I  would  make  a  wooden  «ne.  But  latter,  the  third  littU;  pig  said  he 
would  make  a  brick  house,  wnich  was  strong  enough  t(i  protect  from  a 
wolf.  When  I  read  this.  lalso  thought  that  the  third  little  pig'ii  house  was 
good.  When  three  lltt^le  pigs  finished  making  each  house,  a  wolf  came 
over  and  blew  off  thestraw  house  first.  Then  he  blew  (iff  the  second  little 
pig  R  house,  saying  "just  a  blow."  The  brick  house  couldn't  be  blown  off 
when  the  wolf  tried  to.  The  wolf  ^ot  angry  and  tried  it  again.  I  vvas 
scared  because  I  thought  it  would  be  blown  off.  The  brick  house  was  not 
broken.  Then  the  wolf  crashed  the  house  with  his  body  and  fell  down.  I 
felt  relieved  because  the  wolf  died,  I  thought  the  brtck  house  was  strong 
as  I  expected.  I  said  "good  for  you!  the  third  little  pig.  " !  was  impressed 
by  what  the  third  little  pig  did.  That  is,  he  said.  "Let  s  live  together  in 
my  brick  house' from  now  on"  to  his  brothers  who  laughed  at  him  and 
said  "Make  haste,  or  you  won't  have  a  place  to  sleep  tonight  '  when  he 
was  making  his  house.  Sometimes  1  had  a  quarrel  with  my  brother,  but  I 
think  I  should  have  beep  kind  to  him.  I  thought  1  w(juld  get  on  well  with 
him.  being  kind  to  him  like  the  third  little  pig. 
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Comparisons  of  reading  and  learnir\g  to  read  in  different  nations, 
cultures*  and  languages  were  fairly  rare,  until  recently.  Now  the  interest 
in  such  comparative  studies  appears  to  be  increasing.  Therefore,  it  may 
already  be  appropriate  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  done  to 
date;  hence  this  article*  "Comparative  Reading:  State  of  the  Art." 


WHAT  IS  ^COMPARATIVE  READING'7 

The  potential  value  of  international  studies  and  research  in  reading 
was  recognized  at  an  earlier  date  by  some  farsighted  leaders  in  IRA.  For 
example,  IRA  past  president  Nila  Banton  Smith  (18)  declared  at  the^very 
first  IRA  World  Congress  in  Paris*  France,  in  1966:  "Eventually  we  shall 
have  worldwide  reading  research.  .  .  .  This  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
significant  promises  which  the  future  of  reading  holds  out  to  us." 
Earlier  still.  IRA's  first  president.  William  S.  Gray  (12)  had  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  and  the  practical  value  of  the  worldwide  study  bf  reading 
in  his  classic  book,  The  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Writing,  published  by 
Unesco  in  19f>6.  This  practical  application  of  international  expertise  in 
reading  instruction  through  the  collaboration  between  Unesco  and  IRA 
has  borne  further  fruit  recently  in  two  undertakings  by  IRA's  Executive 
Director,  Ralph  Staiger.  He  updated  Gray  s  book  with  the  contribution  of 
an  additional  chapter  [19)  to  the  second  edition  published  (after 
numerousM-eprintings  of  the  first  edition)  in  1969.  Staiger  (20)  also 
organized  and  edited  the  new  Unesco  source  book  on  The  Teaching^f 
Reading  which  came  out  in  1973. 

The  phrase  comparative  reading  itself  appeared  in  the  literature  for 
the  first  time  in  one  volume  (5)  of  the  proceedings  of  IRA's  annual 
convention  held  in  Boston  in  1968.  A  paper  presented  there  suggested 
that  the  term  comparative  reading  should  be  coined  to  label  a  new  area  of 
research  and  study  which  was  emerging  in  the  field  of  reading.  Thi^  aew 
field  encompassed  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  but 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  widened  in  scope  to  include  the 
following  objectives: 
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1,  The  gathering  together  and  application  of  practical  teaching 
know-how  from  all  countries  of  the  world  (as  exemplified  by  Cray's 
classic  work), 

2,  The  compilation  of  the  natural  history  of  reading.  In  other  words, 
descriptions  of  how  reading  is  learned  and  used  in  different 
countries  simply  for  th(»  sake  ol  tli«it  knovvh^lge  i(S(»lf. 

3,  The  development  of  a  better  theoretit:al  understanding  of  the 
psycholinguistic  processes  of  learning  to  read  and  reading,  through 
the  application  of  comparative,  cross-cultural,  and  cross-language 
research  methods  froiji  the  sciences  of  psychology,  anthropology, 
sociology,  linguistics,  and  so  on. 

4,  Improvements  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  specialists  in  read- 
ing through  new  courses  in  comparative  reading.  Douglass  (4) 
independently  pointed  out  in  the  same  year:  "It  is  sometimes 
instructive  to  take  a  look  at  the  ways  of  other  people  as  they  work 
with  cjjildren;  not  because  they  warrant  being  copied,  butrather  for 
purposes  of  contrast  so  that  one  may  be  helped  to  entertain  ideas  that 
could  lead  to  useful  modifications  in  ways  of  helping  children 
learn."  Similarly,  in  linguistics.  VVhorf  (22)  recomrriended  strongly 
the  study  of  languages  remarkably  different  to  the  student's  own 
native  tongue  because,  "in  its  study  we  are  at  long  last  pushed 
willy-nilly  out  of  our  ruts.  Then  we  find  that  the  exotic  language  is  a 
mirror  held  up  to  our  own". 

Reaching  these  four  objectives  is  clearly  impossible  through  any  one 
single  traditional  scholarly  discipline.  For  example,  the  approaches 
conventionally  employed  in  the  study  of  comp^ative  education  would 
help  with  objective  number  2.  but  they  would  not  take  us  far  toward  the 
other  three  goals.  Obviously  this  new  area  of  investigation  and  study 
requires^  multi  and  interdisciplia^ry  approach  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tion of  specialists  from  many  nations  of  the  world. 

RECENt  PROGRESS 

Since  that  first  paper  on  comparative  reading  was  presented  at  the 
IRA  convention  in  1968.  some  progrciss  has  been  made  from  a  number  of 
independent  directions  toward  the  four  objectives  listed  previously. 
Staiger's  contributions  (If).  20)  toward  attaining  objective  numlTer  1 
have  been  mentioned  already!  The  renewal  of  Gray's  synthesis  of 
worldwide  knowledge  of  the  superior  pedagogical  techniques  of 
reading  instruction  and  the  new  Unesco  handbook  should  be  of 
considerable  practical  help,  especially  to  educators  in  less  developed 
countries.  In  regard  to  objective  number  2.  each  year  has  seen  the 
publication  of  more  and  more  articles  which  provide  objective 
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descriptions  of  niading  and  reading  education  in  specific  countries.  The 
published  proceedings  of  the  IRA  world  congresses  at  Paris  (1966). 
Copenhagen  (1968).  Sydney  (1970).  Buenos  Aires  (1972).  and  Vienna 
(1974)  are  rich  sources  of  such  information.  The  least  progress  has  been 
made  toward  objective  number  4.  However,  this  need  not  be  a 
discouraging  sign  for  the  development  of  college  courses  on  compara- 
tive reading.  Recent  times  have  not  been  conducive  to  the  growth  of  buy 
new  courses  and  programs.  Nevertheless,  interest  in  this  potential  for 
overcoming  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  pedagogical  prejudice  in  rS^ding  is 
increasing  arid  optimism  seems  appropriate  for  future  progress  toward 
this  objective. 

Most  growth  has  been  made  in  the  area  of  objective  number  3  and. 
therefore,  the  major  part  of  the  remainder  of  this  article  is  devoted  to 
reporting  recent  developtlTet^s      that  area. 

FUNDAMENTAL  RESEARCil 

In  every  practical  fi^d,  the  chief  stimulus  for  technical  improve- 
ments is  the  outcome  of  fundamental  research  on  theory.  So  also 
it  must  be  in  reading  instruction.  This  was  tHe  declared  objective  of  one 
of  the  comparative  reading  investigations  completed  recently  |by  an 
international  team  which  included  specialists  from  the  fields  of  reading 
education,  psychology.' psychiatry,  and  neuropsycbiatry  (7).  The  report 
states:  'The  proposition  that  is  the  basis  of  this  book  is  that  by  making 
comparisons  between  the  reading  behaviors  of  people  in  different 
cultures  and  in  varying  languages  we  can  understand  better  the 
undamental  psycholinguistic  processes  of  reading  and  writing  and  the 
waty  ir^  which  these  develop."  Toward  that  objective  various  members  of 
the  team  undertook  the  following  tasks,  e^ch  of  which  is  reported  in 
their  book,  Comparative  Reading: 

1»  A  consideration  of  the^plc  of  research  design  and  methodology  in 
comparative  reading  investigations. 

2.  A  review  of  previous  research  comparing  the  reading  achievements 
of  different  nations. 

3.  An  eVpirical  analysis  of  the  attitude  contents  in  the  reading  primers 
of:  England.,  France.  India.  Israel.  Haly,  Japan.  Mexico.  Norway. 
Soviet  Unio^.  South  Korea.  Turkey.  United  States,  and  West 
Germany.  ^ 

4.  An  empirical  cross-cultural  and  cross-language  study  of  variables 
;j  influencing^  the  acquisit^^^  of  reading  ajd  writing  skills  in: 

Argentina,  Denmark.  Finla^^France,  Germany.  Great  Britain.  Hong 
Kong.  India,  Israel,  )apan,  Norway.  Sweden.  United  States,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  '  \ 
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This  comparative  rtjading  njport  was  the  broadest  in  sc:ope  of  all  the 
investigations  published  in  the  past  five  years.  Hence,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  use  the  main  parts-  of  fhat  study  as  the  framework  for 
reviewing  otHer  recently  published  studies  in  addition.  C)ne  other  large 
scale  projecit  was  the  IKA  survey  fy  rf^ading  comprehension  achieve- 
ments, but  since  this  topic  was  (Inly  one  ot  the  several  themes  of 
the  coniparative  .reading  report,  it  too  may  reasonably  be  discussed 
under  the  relevant  subheading  (numbtjr  2.  bt^low). 

1.  Research  Design  unci  Methodology.  The  problems  of  devising  valid 
and  reliable  designs  and  methods  for  comparatj^t^e  reading  research  are 
legion.  The  number  of  variables  to  be  considered  seems  endless  and 
there  is  a  paucity  ofresearch  information  on  some  of  them — for  example, 
the  effects  of  translation  on  tests  of  reading  comprehension,  attitude 
scales  and  even  factual  Questionnaires.  One  particularly  interesting 

.  contribution  on  this  latter  problem  is  McLeod's  paper  (16)  presented  at  * 
the  1974  International  (Congress  of  Applied  Psychology.  He  notes  that 
"Traditional  multiple-choice  tests  of  reading  comprehension  are  even 
more  suspect  when  used  in  cross-cultural  studies"-^s  they  were  in  the 
lEA  investigation  to  be  described  in  section  2  (below).  McLeod  tested  the 
us^of  parallel  cloze  tests  in,(]zech.  English.  French.  German,  and  Polish. 
Irhese  were  administered  to  samples  of  children  in  countries  where 
these  were  pative  languages.  Test  performance  was  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  the  child's  contribution  to  overall  language  redundancy.  McLeod's 
results  indicate  that  his.  method  is  both  reliable  and  valid-  More  of  this 
kind  of  methodological  research  is  sorely  needed  if''. objective 
measurement  which  is  really  valid  for  cross-national  comparisons  is  to 
replace  naive  assumptions  that  existing  techniques  for  one  language  or 
culture  can  be  applied* without  any  change,  other  than  literal  translation, 
in  another. 

Nevertheless,  research  on  the  basic  psycholinguistic  issues  in 
comparative  reading  cannot  wait  indefi'aitely  for  such  improvements  in 
research  methodology.  The  report  concludes:  "There  is  no  time  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  the  development  of  better  methodologies:  mistakes 
may  be  made,  but  despite  them  the  benefits  will  be  immense"  (3). 
Indeed,  methodological  progress  will  come  partly  as  ^result  of  learning 
from  the  errors  made  as  research  proceeds. 

2.  Cross-National  Surveys  of  Reading  Achievements,  One  rdther 
popular  way  of  thinking  about  comparing  the  achievements  in  reading 
of  one  country  with  those  of  another  is  to  treat  it  rather  like  a  sporting 
competition,  or.  if  a  large  number  of  nations  iare  involved,  as  a  sort 'of 
Olympic  Games  of  reading.  But  in  reality  no  gold  medals  for  reading  can 
be  awarded  for  the  two  kinds  of  reasons  noted  in  the  comparative 
reading- report: 
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a.  International  literac:y  statistics  are  of  .dubious  validity  because  o 
concealed  differenc;es  in  the  criteria  being  applied  from  country  to 
C(j)untry,  .  ^ 

b.  Variables  influencin^;measu'rement  from  one  nation  to  another  ar 
not  adequately  controJU^d.  . 

This  league  table  attitude  toward Jnternaiional  studifes  of  reading 
achievements  seems  particularly  prone  to  occur  when  the  research  has 
noclea:  theocctical  t)r  practical  educational  objectives,  aa  was  the  case  in 
the  large-st:ale  cross-national  survey  reported  by  Foshay,  et  al.  (10). in 
1962.  This  survey  was  one  of  three  reports  chosen  for  review  in  the 
comparative  reading  study  as  paradigms  of  cross-national  comparisons 
of  reading' achievefnents.  The  resu^lts  of  all  three  in  terms  of  basic 
knowledge  are  very  disappointing.  Lac;k  of  theoretical  purpose  was 
found  to  be  thej/worst  featuroJthough  one  of  tTie  three  studies  was  better 
in  this  respect.  The  sterility  of  the  results  of  ^he  largest  of  these  three 
surveys  (Foshay,  et  al.)  was  further  assured  by  th^  sfiallovvness  of  the 
measure  and  the  inappropriateness  of  the  age  ,level  tested  in  the, 
countries,  compared.  ^  \       ^  ' 

A,  few  months  after  Comporative  Reading  came  out!  the  results  of 
the  latest  IKA  siirvey  of  reading  achievements  were  published  in  a  mono- 

•  graph  by  Thorndike  (2])-.  Despite  some  improvements  in  sampling 
^  techniques  antl  administrative  planning,  its  results  too  were  disappoint- 

ing.  A  lack  of  theoretitial  purpose  persisted  ^and  this  aimless- 
ness  pervadeti  the  design  to  such  an  extent -that  no  theoretical  or 
practical  conclusions  can  be  dr^awn  from  them  (despite  the  author's 
claims  to  the  contrary).  This  general  \^eakness  and  more  specific 
methodological  errors  "have  been  noted  in  a  recent  I'eview  (6)  and  docu- 
mented in  detail  in  another  article  (8). 

These  attempts  at  cToss-national  measurement  df  reading  achieve- 
ments and  th(?  methodological  discussions  they  have  stimulated  are 

•  important  milestones  in  the  growth  of  tiomparative  reading  research, 

3.  Attitinh  Omivnls  of  Renrfing  MaU^rials,  In  1967  Klineberg  (15) 
predicted  that  a  f:()mparis()n  of  reading  materials  frohi  different 
countries  would  reveal  important  d ifferenc:es  in  their  attitude  contents. 
The  cornparative  reading  report  of  such  a  comparison  supported 
Klineberg  s  hypothesis.  Blom  and  VViberg  (2).  the  two  psychiatrists  in 
the  UHim,  reported:  "The  fincfings  on  thirteen  coufftries  resulted  in 
twenty-eight  statistically  significant  di'scriminative  attitudes."  The 
detailed  differences  between  countries  are  provided  in  their  chapter. 
.  which  includes  references  to  other  studies  in  this  area.  A  new  addition  to 
knowledge  of  this  aspect  of  (:()Tnparative  reading  is  provided  by  Zimet's 
recently  published  mon()gra-ph  (23), 
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4.  Cultural  and  Linguistic  Variables.  The  fourth  task  of  the  comparative 
reading  project  resulted  in  a  wealth  of  new  data.  Space  in  this  article 
permits  only  the  mention  of  a  few  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
.differences  in  culture  and  language  influence  the  child's  experiences  irV 
learning  to  read  and  write. 

First,  Comparative  Reading's  analysis  of  the  individual  reports  on 
each  nation's  reading  education  found  clear  evidence  that  culture  is 
indeed  an  important  variable  in  learning  to  read.  Nations  vary  in  the 
importance  given  to  literacy,  and  they  vary  in^their  relative  educational 
priorities.  For  example,  of  the  fourteen  countries  studied,  the  United 
States  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  learning  to  read.  Another  goal  to 
which  the  same  country  seemed  to  give  a  lower  priority  in  contrast  to 
some  other  countries  was  the  growth  of  a  healthy  personality  and  the 
maintenance  of  general  mental  health.  Clearly  the  social  pressures  felt 
by  a  child  in  learning  to  read  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  for 
instance,  are  likely  to  be  very  different. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  cultural  influences  on  reading 
acquisition  discovered  in  this  analysis  is  thesex  role  factor.  In  the  United 
States,  girls  are  consistently  superior  to  boys  in  learning  to  read  in  the 
"primary  school  years.  In  Britain,  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  random  samples  of  boys  and  girls.  In  Germany  and  India  the 
boys  are  found  to  be  superior./The  report  on  India  provided  the  key 
evidence  that  the  cause  is  a  social  orcultural  one.  Evidence  from  another 
study.  Abiri's  large-scale  reading  research  in  Nigeria  provided  con- 
firmation (1).  Which  sex  is  superior  in  reading  depends  primarily  on 
social  demands  and  cultural  expectations  in  parents,  teachers,  and  the 
general  community.  Empirical  testing  in  theUnited  States,  England,  and 
Nigeria  reported  cecently  by  )ohnson  (13)  confirms  that  sex  differences 
in  reading  achievements  vary  from  country  to  country,  and  another 
•study  confirms  that  reading  is  perceived  as  a  feminine  activity  in  North 
America  (9). 

Several  language  problems  are  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  the  data 
from  the  different  countries  in  the  comparative  reading  project.  Most 
interesting  is  the  way  in  which  the  child's  development  of  reading  and 
writing  skills  is  retarded  when  there  is  a  mismatch  between  the  language 
of  the  child  and  the  language  of  reading  instruction  used  by  the  teacher 
or  inthereading  materials.  If  thechild's  language  is  completely  different 
from  the  language  of  reading,'gross  retardation  in  learning  literacy  skills 
is  the  usual  result.  Even  if  the  difference  is  only  a  matter  of  dialect,  some 
retardation  is  likely  to  occur.  Children  are  bound  to  become  confused 
when  the  reading  process  is  explained  to  them  with  reference  to  a 
language  or  dialect  which  they  do  not  know.  For  example,  they  may  not 
be  able  to  pronounce  or  hear  the  phonemes  of  the  language  which  their 
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teacher  is  relating  to  written  symbols.  Often  the  child,  whose  language 
or  dialect  differs  from  that  of  the  teacher,  develops  emotional  problems 
as  well  as  cognitive  confusion,  because  he  feels  that  the  language  of  his 
home  and  community  are  being  rejected  by  the  teacher. 

A  number  of  other  recent  publications  c:()nfirm  this  finding  ()f  the 
comparative  reading  project.  One  is  the  impressionistic  description  of 
an  English  teacher's  frustrations  in  a  secondary  school  in  Tobago 
provided  by  Searle's  book.  The  Forsaken  Lover  (17).  He  shows  how 
children  on  this  Caribbean  island  have  been  trained  by  their  school 
experiences  to  despise  their  own  dialect  as  a  means  of  expression  when 
the  medium  is  written  language.* 

The  positive  implications  for  reading  education  have  been  shown  in 
Kaufman's  study  (14).  Teaching  reading  skills  in  Spanish  to  Spanish 
speaking  students  in  New  York  City  resulted  in  fmproved  performance 
in  reading  English.  Here  is  one  practical  way  of  countering  theconfusioji 
of  mismatch  between  the  pupil's  language  and  the  official  one  of  the 
school.  "  \ 

Further  evidence  of  the  negative  effect  of  the  cognitive  cbnfusion 
caused  by  language  mismatch  was  provided  in  the  recent  comparative 
study  by  Gloger  (11).  He  found  that  in  Switzerland  children  in  the 
German  speaking  areas  must  learn  to  read  in  High  German,  a  quite 
different  dialect  from  their  own.  "Because  of  this  conflict  in  the  'two' 
Germans  there  is  a  need  for  remedial  classes,"  reports  Gloger. 

Perhaps  the  chief  general  theoretical  contribution  of  these  various 
comparative  reading  studies  reviewed  here  is  the  way  in  which  contrasts 
between  different  languages  and  cultures  throw  into  relief  the  essential 
conlmon  predicament  of  the  beginner's  situation  in  learning  to  read  in 
every  nation  and  every  culture.  The  common  task  of  every  beginner 
seems  to  be  to  try  to  make  sense  of  the  relationship  between  1)  what  he 
knows  about  language  from  his  past  experience's  a  speaker  and  listener, 
and  2)  what  his  teacher  is  telling  him  about  the  language  he  must  use  as  a 
future  reader.  This  problem  solving  task  rnay  be  made  more  difficult  in 
various  ways;  one  hazard  is  that  of  mismatch  between  his  language  and 
that  of  the  teacher.  The  chief  practical  implication  seems  to  be  that  every 
feasible  effort  should  be  taken  fo  clarify  the  relationship  between  speech 
and  written  language  so  that  the  danger  of  cognitive  confusion  may  be 
minimized.  ^ 
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PART  TWO 

Some  Implications 

for  the  Reading  Cuniculum 


Who  Teaches  the  Child  to  Read? 

a 
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The  thesis  that  the  child  should  be  put  at  the  centre  of  the  learning 
situation  is  a  recurrent  one  in  education,  although  We  often  attribute  it  in 
particular  to  Thomas  Dewey.  In  practice,  however,  we  have  often  only 
gone  halfway  along  the  road.  What  we  have  done  is  to  stress  the  need  to 
consult  the  child's  interests  and  motivation,  to  take  intp  account  his 
present  intellectual  level — in  short  to  treat  him  as  the  person  h§  now  is, 
not  as  a  miniature  adult.  Rarely  has  the  teacher  abdicated  so  far  as  to 
.allow  th^  child  to  dictate  what  he  learns  or  how  and  when  he  does  his 
learning.  1  propose  to  argue  in  this  paper  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  we  need  to  go  much  further. 

THE  CHILD  AS  LEARNER 

The  whole  thrust  of  child  development  research  has  changed 
considerably  in  the  past  few  years.  The  initial  impetus  came  from  the 
massive  studies  of  jean  Piaget.  But  the  thread  has  been  taken  up  in  a 
variety  of  approaches  and  methodologies,  from  the  work  of  Thomas 
and  Birch  (12)  in  the  United  States  to  that  of  Bower  and  Trevarthen  (21) 
in  Scotland.  These  workers  are  beginning  to  demonstrate  that  right  from 
birth  the  child*s  individual  characteristics  begin  to  manifest  themselves 
and  that  variation  between  chRildren  is  to  some  extent  independent  of  life 
experience.  Ajid  thfs  applies  not  just  to  temperamental  and  social 
characteristics,  but  to  the  seeds  of  intellectual  capabilities  as  well.  The 
argument' is  not  necessarily  about  inheritance  and  genes,  but  rather 
about  congenital  qualities  (already  affected  by  the  first  nine  months  or  so 
of  "pfelife").  Perhaps  the  person  who  has  most  caught  the  popular 
imagination  in  this  spherels  Chomsky  with  his  espousal  of  the  Language 
Acquisition  Device.  He  argues  powerfully  that  the  child  must  be 
genetically  programmed  to  acquire  a  highly  complex  and  evolved 
language  long  before  he  has  had  any  real  exposure  to  one,  hence  the 
infantas  ability  to  generate  numerous  sentences  he  has  never  actually 
heard. 

I  would  not  go  the  whole  way  with  this  analysis.  For  instance,  a  child 
who  hears  no  language  at  all  will  not  become  a  speaker,  but  it  is  true  that 
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the  amount  of  exposure  the  child  needs  is  small.  The  infant  is  a  natural 
rule-maker;,  he  is  also  a  natural  interacter  with  his  environment.  As 
Trevarthen  has  shown,  small  babies  initi.ate  conversations,  rather  than 
simply  respond  to  what  adults  offer  them. 


THK  LIMITATIONS  OF  TEACHING 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  now  have  to  ask  ourselves  searching 
questions  about  the  uses  of  a  teacher.  Certainly,  there  is  enough  here 
already  to  make  us  doubtful  about  the  functions  of  direct  didactic 
procedures.  Cazden  (4)  found  that  attempts  to  improve  children's 
language  by  "improving"  what  was  offered  were  attended  by  less 
success  than  the  offering  of  language  models,  in  other  words  talking  to 
the  child  in  a  much  less  specific  way.  In  the  same  vein,).  S.  Bruner  (3)  has 
argued  that  our  ability  to  define  effective  teaching.is  so  poor  that  much  of 
what  we  do  in  that  name  is  wasted.  He  has  been  experimenting  with 
helping  three-year-olds  to  solve  problems.  Discarding  those  situations 
where  the  task  is  either  so  difficult  or  so  easy  that  the  teacher's 
intervention  is  irrelevant,  he  is  still  having  great  difficulty  in  defining 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  intervention  even  when  the  task  level  is 
appropriately  adjusted. 

All  of  this  makes  me  wonder  how  the  highly  structured  compen- 
satory education  programme,  such  as  that  of  Carl  Bereiter  (1).  can 
possibly  yield  valuable  results.  One  is  well  aware  that  the  disadvantaged 
child  has  been  argued  to  be  in  a  rather  special  situation  in  which  he  has 
to  learn  faster  and  in  a  different  way  from  the  normal  child.  Yet,  I  am  not 
convinced;  in  particular.  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  generalisability  of  such 
externally  imposed  learning. 


THE  RIGHT  BALANCE 

If  these  remarks  have  served  as  an  appropriate  orientation  to  the 
argument  of  this  paper,  then  we  clearly  must  look^gain  at  how  the  child 
learns  to  read,  who  teaches  him,  and  how  thfe  may  be  made  more 
effective.  Certainly,  we  cannot  feel  happy  about  the  present  position.  In 
Britain  (and  we  are  not  unique)  it  took  twenty-five  years  for  us  to  regain 
thi?  ground  lost  in  overall  reading  standards  since  before  World  War  II; 
and  a  recent  report  (lO)  showed  that  this  improvement  has' aot 
continued.  A  major  commission — Sir  Alan  Bullock's  committee — is 
currently  looking  into  the  whole  question  of  reading.  English,  and 
language  arts  work  in  schools.  So  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  reexamin- 
ation is  not  out  of  place.  Let  us  look  at  the  child,  the  home,  and  the 
school. 
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THE  CHILD  . 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  help  the  child  to  learn.  One  of 
them  is  by  attempting  to  teach  him.  the  other  by  facilitating  his  attempts 
to  teach  himself.  Obviously.  I  am  arguing  for  the  second.  There  are  a 
number  of  measures  we  can  take  to  help  achieve  this  goal;  we  need  to 
Consider  the  child's  health,  something  which  goes  far  beyond  simple 
medical  care  into  the  fields  of  nutrition,  housing,  and  ultimately  money. 
There  is  also  his  personal  adjustment  and  emotional  security,  both  of 
which  are  again  related  to  the  social  and  economic  setting  in  which  he 
functions. 

The  positive  side  of  what  we  are  after  is  the  giving  to  the  child  of  the 
freedom  to  explore  and  to  learn  on  his  own.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
providing  optimal  stimulation — if  anything,  the  opposite  of  this.  The 
, point  which  I  am  continually  wanting  to  make  is  that  the  child  is 
self-stimulating  and  self-starting,  provided  conditions  are  right  for  him. 

THE  HOME 

One  of  the  most  exciting  recent  researches  is  the  one  being  carried 
out  for  the  past  few  years  at  Harvard  by  Burton  White  and  associates  [14), 
Their  main  finding  seems  to  be  that  the  ideal  parent  is  not  the  one  who 
functions  as  a  "stimulator,"  working  constantly  with  the  child,  playing 
with  him.  talking,  offering  frequent  help  and  advice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
best  pafents  are  turning  out  to  be  those  who  are  not  constantly  helping 
the  child,  but  who  are  constantly  available  to  him  as  consultants.  The 
ideal  mother  is  there  to  answer  questions  when  they  are  asked,  to  supply 
needed  materials,  to  help  solve  problems  that  the  child  has  encountered 
and  is  awar^  of.  and  to  offer  an  occasional  suggestion.  She  is  usually  too 
busy  to  do  more  than  this  (and  this  is  probably  irrespective  of  social  class 
and  education);  but  the  child  benefits  from  the  fact  that  his  mother  does 
not  create  situations  for  him.  but  responds  to  them. 

If  a  parent  can  fill  a  role  such  as  this  successfully,  then  the  other  most 
valuable  thing  he  or  she  (or  indeed  any  ether  adult  in  frequent  contact 
with  the  child)  can  supply  is  a  series  of  relevant  models  which  have  an 
orienting  and  motivating  effect,  rather  than  an  intellectual  effect.  In  the 
general  social  sphere,  the  parent  can  help  the  child  to  see  the  use  of 
education  and  to  have  appropriate  expectations  of  school  and  teacher. 
Such  a  child  arrives  at  school  expecting  to  use  the  school  as  a  resource, 
not  to  suffer  it  as  an  imposition.  The  work  of  Hess  and  Shipman  (7)  with 
Negro  mothers  in  the  United  States  is  highly  relevant  here.  Much  of  their 
methodology  has  been  criticised  (notably  by  Ginsburg  {6)).  but'I  wotild 
accept  it  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  their  studies  probably  do 
demonstrate  that  the  way  in  which  a  parent  talks  to  a  child  may  not 
determine  the  child's  intellectual  capacities,  or  even  his  orientations, 
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but  thaVit  is  certainly  likely  to  have  a  major  role  in  his  attitu^s  towards 
Mhe  teaching  profession.  There  l&  plenty  of  other  evidence  (9)  demon- 
crating  a  definite  correlation  between  parents  and  children's  views  of 
the  school  situation, 

VVben  it  cpmes'to  le'&rning  to  mad.  the  parental  model  is  clearly 
highly  relev:ant  both  to  the  child's  motivation  an^l  to  his  appreciation  of 
whst  the  activity  is  about— its  rationale.  We  are  back  to  the  old  truism 
that  if  the  parents  dp  notread/t+ie  child  will  see  no  point  in  re^dijjg.  or  at 
any  rate  he  will  h^ve  to  learn  to  value  the  skill  himself. 

THE  TEACHER  '  , 

It  would  a  great  mistake,  however,  for  th^  teacher  to  rush  in  to 
create  this  mc/tivation.  For  what  we  have  been  leading  up  to  is  the 
STjgg"^sti»n  th^  the  teacher  needs  to  be  much  aearer  to  Burton  White's 
ideal  parent.  In  other  words,  she  must  act  as>  facilitator  or  consultant, 
not  as  a  didactic  expert..The  best  of  thefifritish  infant  schools  h^v-e  long 
been  admired  for  just  thjs  quality  in  •their  tedchers.  When  the  system  is 
.^^orking  well/the  childis  using  the  teacl;er  as  a  resource,  not  being 
;'taught"  hy  his  teacher.  In  the^process.  w^  hope  to  convince  him  (if  he 
has  not  already  started  with  this  orient^ion)  that  school  is  a 'facility 
provided  for  his  use.  riiot  an  institution  imposed  upon  him.  At  the  same 
ti-me.  such  a  system  avoids  the  danger  of  the  teacher's  assessing  the  pupil 
/  and  deciding  what  he  can  do.  rather.than  letting  hfm  make  the  decision 
/  'for  himself.  We  have  heard  enough  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy;  we 
,  must  constantly  guard  against  premature  judgments  of  a  pupiFs"' 
inadequacies— a  much  greater  risk-^than  th^t  of  overestimating  him. 
Where  the  teacher's  expertise reajfy  counts,  as  with  the  best  consultants 
in  other  spheres,  is  in  knowing  what  the  client  is  going  to  want.  So  she 
will  have  appropriate  resources  availajble  on  offer,  but  sihe  wijl  not  thrust 
them  down  the  client's  throat.  These  are  bound  to  include j^tematic 
material^for  phonic  learning — or  better,  for  learning  about  the  letter- 
code — such  as  Stott's  Programmed  Reading  Kit  (11).  Words  in  Colour 
(5),  or  the  Breakthrough  to  Literacy  material  (8),  which  does  a  great  deal  ' 
more.  The  significance  of  such  material  is  twofold;  not  only  does  it  giye 
the  child  the  tools  he  wants  when  he  wants  them  (which  I  suspect  is 
much  .earlier  in  the  reading  process  than  ^we  have  sometimes 
acluiowledged).  it  also  admits  that  letter-code  work  must  be  done  at  a 
very  early  Stage  if  children  are  going  to  learn  tq  write— something  which 
is  too  easily  forgotten.  But  if.the  child  is  teaching  himself  to  read  ^nd 
write,  he  will  not  be  the  one  to  make  artificial  dissociations  between. the 
different  skills.  ^ 

\  I  am  not  for  a  moment  advocating  that  teachers  shoirfd  stop  being 
educators.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  more  they  can  allow  themselves 
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to'  hold  back  and  allow  the  student  to  do  his  own  learning,  the  mpre 
effect ive.'&nil  better  judged  will  be  their  interventions  when  they  are 
really  needed.  *  ^ 

It  could  be  added  that  the  eternal-seeming  controversy  on  methods 
and  materials  is  largely  due  to  the  urnvist;  attempt  to  fit  the  child  to  the 
system.  A  synthetic  method  may  be  best  if  one  has  to  have  one  approach 
(and  one  sequence)  for  all  children;  but  it  will  certainly  be  wrong  for 
eacil  one  of  them  some  of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand.  The  mature, 
experienced  teacher  who  uses  a^ide  mixture  of  methods  may  sound 
very  convrncing.  If  her  judgment  is  uncertain,  this  may  just  mean  that 
she  gives  every  child  the  wrong  treatmeat  every  time!  If^  the  child 
samples  a  rich  menu  himself  he  may  make  the  fewest  mistakes.  As 
pediatricians  never  tire  of  saying,  "babies  normally  know  quite  well 
what  and  how  much  they  should  eat.  " 


CONCXUDING  ARGUMENT 

"What  is  it  all  for?"  If  we  are  expecting  children  to  learn  to  read  for 
recreative  purposes,  then  are  they  getting  joy  out  of  the  activity  and  is  it 
contributing  to  their  fulfillment?.If  we  are  concerned  with  helping  them 
to  access  information,  communicate  with  others,  makei  sense  of  their 
environment,  are  they  rfoing  this  because  of  a  felt  need— that  is,  to 
achieve  their  own  purposes— or  is  the  task  an  imposed  one?  These  are 
not  alternatives,  simply  questions  that  have  to  be  asked  differently 
according  to  the  circumstances.  Furthermore,  for  what  purposes  of 
society,  for  what  occupational  and  personal  goals  do  we  feel  reading  to 
be  necessary;  and  what  is  it  we  are  doing  when  wetry  to  persuade  pupils 
to  adopt  our  values?  For,  despite  all  that  I  have  been  saying,  the  element 
of  indoctrination  is  not  suddenly  going  to  disappear  from  education.  Nor 
would  I  wish  it  to;  what  I  would  wish  to  see  is  that  we  become  much  more 
explicit  in  our  purposes  and  indoctrinations,  so  that  we  can  look  at  our 
values  and  see  where  they  need  modification. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  adult's  eventual  competency  as  a  reader  and 
his  exercise  of' this  competency  has  its  roots  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  first  learned  to  read.  This  gives  us  little  comfort  when  we  see. 
even  in  a  highly*  industrialised  and  educated  community  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  size  of  the  adult  literacy  problem  and  begin  to 
realise  that  we  must'do  something  about  it.  Of  course  this  is  a  problem 
^  "  which  has  many  contributory  causes;  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  them 
can  be  found  in  the  child's  first  experience  of  school.  For  I  would  guess 
that  the  child  whose  lear.ning  is  intrinsically  motivated,  and  aimed  at 
*"  goals  with  which  he  genuinely  identifies,  will  be  unusually  well 
protected  against  the  storm  ahead. 
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Reading  is  a  language  process;  miscue  analysis  shows  that  even  young 
and  b^inning  readers  treat  reading  as  if  it  were  language  (1.  4.  5). 

Miscue  analysis  evaluates  the  unexpected  responses  produced  in 
oral  reading  by  asking  questions  about  the  substitutions,  omissions, 
insertions,  and  reversals  of  clauses,  phrases,  words  or  word  parts  which 
readers  produce.  The  questions  evaluate: 

1.  The  degree  of  graphic,  phonemic,  syntactic,  and  semantic 
^        similarity  of  word  substitutions: 

Z.  the  degree  to  which  miscues  result  in  sentences  which  are 
semantically  and  syntactically  acceptable; 

3.  the  type  of  grammatical  transformations  which  result  from 
miscues;  and 

4,  the  degree  to  which  miscues  change^the  meaning  and  gram- 
rhatic^l  structure  of  a  given  text. 

Evaluation  of  tens  of  thousands  of  miscues  produced  by  hundreds  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  age  children,  as  they  orally  read 
stories  which  they  have  never  seen  before  of  at  least  500  words  in  length, 
permits  the  following  conclusions. 

TREATING  READING  LIKE  LANGUAGE 

.  Young  readers  make  use  of  both  the  grammatical  and  sema^itic 
systems  of  language  as  they  read.  Pearly  miscue  research  proved  that 
when  provided  with  \)vritten  language  context,  young  readers  could  read 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  words  which  they  were  unable  to  read  if  those 
same  words  were  provided  in  isolated  lists  (2). 

From  the  very  beginning,  readers  substitute  the  same  grammatical 
function  for  the  text  words. 

(-ionsider  the  following  text  sentence:  Pennv  rushed  up  thr  front 
step's  and  into  the  house.  One  seven-year-old  produced  an  English 
nonsense  verb  for  rushed  by  saying  rooshed  as  if  the  sound  represented 
by  \\}e  u  was  similar  to  the  medial  vowel  in  the  word  hoot.  When  this 
child  finished  reading  up  the  front  steps,  he  reread  enthusiastically 
saying  "rushed,  th^t  word  is  rushed." 

8f>  J  '  Miscups  and  Errors 


When  i  ask(ui  him  how  he  kneW  what  the  word  was,  he  replied 
"When  i  saw  up  fhr  frofif  slrfjs,  I  knv.w  that  it  had  to  be  rushrtl." 

The  child  was  abl(»  to  explain  that  even  though  he  had  used 
sound-letter  correspondt^ncc?  to  produ(;(^  a  sound-alike  word,  it  was  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  up  ffu'  frofif  sfef)s  which  h(^lped  him  make  use  of 
the  semantic  or  meaning  system  of  language?  in  addition  tc)  ihv.  sound- 
letter  and  grammatical  systems. 

Another  child  reading  the  same  sentence  read:  Pcnn  v  reac:hed  up  the 
front  sfeps  and  info  ffie  htujsf?.  Having  produced  a  grammatically 
acceptable  sentence,  this  child  was 'satisfied  and  made  no  attempt  tp 
correct.  There  is  a  tendency  for  young  readers  to  produce  more  syntac- 
tically acceptable  sentences  than  semantically  acceptable  sentences.- 
Thit^is  especially  true  when  the  concepts  of  the  material  are  complex  for 
the  reader.  The  reader  seems  to  be  able  to  manipulate  grammatical 
structure  even  when  semantic  meaning  is  not  easily  accessible. 

Readers  also  ifidicate  that  they  use  their  conceptual  awareness  in  " 
addition  to  sound-letter  C()rrespondence  and  their  knowledge  of 
languajge. 

Frank  was  a  child  who  was  predicte^  to  be  a  reading  failure.  At  the 
end  of  his  first  year  of  reading  instruction.  Frank  produced  the  following 
reading  for  the  text.  His  substitutions  are  written  over  the  original  text 
which  is  set  in  type.        -  '  ' 

Here  is  a  little  Ted  toy.  , 
Here  is  a  big  blue  toy. 

In  reading  train  for  foy ,  Frank  used  initial  consonants  and  picture  clues. 
However. /in  the  second  .sentence  hc^  changed  from  frain  to  nirpinne. 
Frank  may  be  suggesting  that  the  same  word  cannot  be  used  to  indicate 
specific  objects  that  are  both  big  and  f)kie  as  well  as  liffle  and  reef. 

Frank  may  be  more  concerned  with  concepts'and  meaning  than  the 
author  (if  the  text.  The  accompanying  illustrations  to  the  story  supported 
Frank's  view  that  there  were  no  similar  objects  tha}  werej^oth  little  and 
red  and  big  and  f)kje.  The  author  chost?  to  use  a  superordinate  or 
generalize^d  term  in  ()rder  to  repeat  tht?  word  to\'.  a  certain  required 
number  of  times.  However.  Frank  seemed  to  know  that  in  certain 
language  (Environments  a  specific  name  is  more  appropriate  than  a 
generalized  term.  Frank  knew  the  wtjrd  fo\'  in  oral  language.  In  fact,  after 
the  story.  I  asked  him.  "What  were  the  c:hildren  playing  with?" 
Frank  responded,  *^With  their  toys."  <^ 
In  his  response,  a  generalized  term  like  k)\'S  is  called  for  and  he  can 
use  it  appropriatf^ly.  Mis(:ue  analysis  has  provided  ample  evidence  that 
when  the  text  provides  inappropriate  language  cues,  readers  of  all  ages 
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and  even  of  various  al)ilities  can  edit  the  author's  writing  anc)  produce 
language  more  acce{)table  to  th(j  reader. 

It  is  because  miscues  reveal  how  readers  use  languagti  and  expe- 
rientie  as  they  read  that  we  rejef:t  Vc\i)  term  error  which  suggests  incorrec:t-  ^ 
ness  and  randomness.  All  rciaders  product?  mfscues  (3}.  Whenever  lan- 
guag(;  is  prooessed,  both  parties  to  the  conuiuinication  are  ac:tively 
involved.  The  minute  one  b(H;om(»s  actively  involved  in  (communica- 
tion, translation  or  transformations  b(;gin  to  take  place.  This  involve- 
ment causes  mismatches  among  the  parties  in  communication.  The  mis- 
matches in  readi,ng  are  tjften  indications  of  how  well  a  reader  is  proces- 
sing the  language,  as  well  as  an  indication  of  any  difficulties  a  reader 
may  be  having.  It  is  Because  the  mismafch  is  caused  by  the-language 
and  experienc:e  cueing  systems  that  sOch  mismatches  have  been  termed 
miscues.  ^  ; 

KMPHASIS  ON  SKILLS 

At  any  {)()int  where  readers  overuse  any  one  of  the  language  systems^ 
in  reading  to  th(;  exclusion  of  the  others,  there  seems  to  be  a  breal^own 
in'the  reading  process.  '  ^ 

Usually,  howevcT,  miscue  analysis  reveals  that  if  readers  overuse  any 
one  system,  it  is  the  graphophonic  system — the  relationship  between 
sounds  and  letters.  This  rnay^be  due  to  an  overemphasis  on  phonics  and 
other  word  attack  skills  in  early  reading  fnstruction. 

At  one  point  somewhat  later  than  his  earlier  reading.  P>ank  waa 
provided  with  inform#ation, which  suggested  that  sounding  out  was  the 
most  important  part  of  reading. 'i^t  this  point  in  his  reading  development 
he  produced  the  following  for  the  text  passage.  vSubstitutions  are  written 
over  the  text  word  and  omissions  are  circled. 

But  the  old  toys(did)not 

maKe  the  new  doll  happy. 

The  focus  on  isolated  skills  is  not  productive  for  early  readers. 

"vSkills"  fragment  and  isolate  language  into  highly  abstract  units. 
Learning  abstract  units  is  a  more  complex  task  for  young  readers  than 
learning  to  handle  the  same  unit  embedded  in  a  familiar  language 
context.  Language  in  its  whole  and  natural  state  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  Sounds  change  depending  on  linguistic:  environment,  such 
as  th(i  word  f:an  in  the  sentence;  Can  y()u  put  it  in  the  trash  can?  Words 
change  sounds  as  well  as  grammatical  function.  def>ending  on  linguistic 
environment  such  as  the  word  poli(:e  in  the  sentences:  /  will  m\\  the 
po/ice  and  The  poWce.  car  \\'\\\  be  coming  soon.  Sentences  change 
meaning  from  one  language  context  to  the  other.  For  an  example 
consider; 
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VI,irv  u  fiisp»Tr(l  to  lirr  hnsljiunl  .is  she  turtivrU  pointrd  to  tiir  Ijrnlt'  s 
riijjJ.  "Look  <it  Ihr  si/r  nt  tfhit  sttxic'  ' 

"Look  i\\  the  si/r  (j|  ill,  1 1  stoiir  "  11  m-  lii^liv\<i\.  «  oiistriK  tfoii  tomniiii 
shoutrd-  lbu(ll\  to  <ill  tiu'  nit'ii  <is  lie  siirvru'd  \\[i^r  bouM»'r  th,it  tlir 
iivdi.iiu  hr  li.id  pLii  ('(1  III  the  |)iitli  ot  Ills  (  onstnn  tiori  |>r())(M  t* 

(Children  learn  to  hciiidlr  thcst*  dittrrt'Dc  es  in  oral  langii.ig(»  btM.aiisr 
of  all  kinds  ol  curk  which  rxist  in  thr^  oral  langiiagti  rnv  ironnient. 
Through  inisciie  analysis,  we  arc  (.onvinced  that  written  language., 
prcjvides  the  same  kinds  of  (  iies  if  r^'ading  instruc  tion  helps  students 
focus  on  m(»aning  and  thus  ket^ps  M  th(»  cueing  systems  in  [jroper 
relati()n,ship. 

If  children  know  from  the  beginning  ot  their  reading  that  reading  is 
similar  to  listfming,  then  they  (,an  use  their  language  sense  t(;  predi(,t.  to  ,* 
reread  dnd  correct ,  or  to  cont  inue  rf^ading  and  search  for  add  itional  cu(\s 
^  if  thtnr  f)redi(:tions  don't  work  out.  They  can  construct  m(Uining  as  th(»y 
read,  .  '      ^  *  ' 

An  (emphasis  on  isolated  skills  makes  readers  tjelieve  that  each  hotter, 
eac:h  word,  eac.h  detail  in  wNtten  language  is  ecjually  significant  t()  every 
other  lettt^r.  word,  jor  detail.  In  language  learning  it  is  important  to 
differentiate  the  significant  from  the  insignificant.  Readers  ili  difficulty 
often  (exhibit  through  thf^ir  miscu(\s  an  inahijity  to  treat  phenomena  in  a 
variable  way.  Rather  than  try  an  appropriate  substitut(^  like  /)ony  for 
horse  or  house  for  home,  which  prof'icient  read<-rs  \r.nd  to  do,  less 
proficient  read(^rs  will  either  omit  tfie  vVord  or  k(^ep  after  the  word,  trying 
again  and  again  un productively  to  sound  it  out.  J^uch  readi^rs  sometimes 
believt^  that  the  only  vvay  to  learn  a  word  is  to  be  given  that  vvord  by  th(;  . 
teacher. 'Such  children  will  say,  "1  haven't  had  that  word  yet"  or  "We 
didn't  learn  that  yet."  These  tihildren  tend  not  to  trusj  their  own  sense  of 
language  and  fall  further  behind  as  they  {:()ntinue  to  pr()cess  eai:h  vvord 
'  and  eaf:h  letttjr  as  if  fjatih  carries  as  mufih  information  as  any  other.  Such 
students  will  erXen  stop  at  {)roper  nouns  which  would  be  diffixiult.  if  not 
impossible,  for  adult  read(;rs  and  try  to  sound  them  out.  This  takes  so 
much  energy  that  the  reader  will  be  discouraged  at  the  r.nd  of  a  sentence 
containing  ontj  such  name.  , 

Even  when  readers  fof:us  on  graphic  information,  the  human  need  to 
produce  language  seisms  to  emerge. 

When  focused  ()n  letter-sound  correspondenf:e  or  provided  with 
minimal  language  context,  beginning  readers  are  knoWn  to  confuse 
words  which  are  similar  in  configuration  or  letter  shape.  Sometimes 
they  (iven  begin  U)  reverse  s()me  letler-s()un(i  S(^quen(:es.  producing  on 
for  no.  spot  for  stop,  and  uns  for  snvv.  When  these  phenomena  are 
examinee]  in  the  reaeiing  of  a  whole  story  a nti  evaluated  in  terms  of  vvhat 
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language  phenotiK^tui  are  involved  in  sur:h  miscues.  a  comjjlex  picture 
emerges. 

In  context .  vvds  is  substituted  for  Sfju'  gif:casionally  but  rarely  if  ever  is 
sou  substituted  for  i\  (js.  In  addition,  the  v\  fjs  for  s(Jv\  substi tut  ions  occur 
in  suhject-verb-object  sent(?nces  like: 


Text  I  saw  a  monkey. 
Reader     I  was  a  mt)nkev. 


However,  vvhen  ivfjs  is  a  vt^rb  marker  or  when  uns  is  in  a  subject- 
verb-adjective  sentence  such  as  /  was  happy,  a  different  set  of  c:on- 
straints  is  invt)|vetl  and  the  same  type  of  miscues  are  not  produced. 
Also,  if  one  (;t)nsiders  that  these  sentences  are  embedded  in  long  stories 
where  both  the  semanti(;  and  sv^tactic  f:onstraints  operate,  then  it 
becomes  easier  U)  understand  why  certain  miscues  do  not  occur  in 
f:ontextual  material  U)  the  same  flegree  as  they  occur'in  isolated  word 
lists  or  ufirelatetl  sentenct^s. 

Another  suf:h  reader  confusion  may  add  to  the  understanding  of  how 
grammar  is  involverl  in  many  misc;ues  which  were  usually  considered 
simple  graphic  confusions.  Harly  readers  (')ften  confuse  .'^jMiff  with  and. 
Both  words  occur  frecjuently  at  pivotal  points  in  sentences.  When 
'readers  make  such  mis{:ues  their  oral  intonati(Hi  is  usually  produced 
appropriately. 

Text         "1  will  call  F-'ather/'  saitl  Mother. 
Reader     "I  will  f:all  Kather  and  Mother," 

Text         Mary  and  [ohn  and  Sally  do  not  go  U)  school  yet. 
Reader     "Marv  and  [ohn.  *  said  Sallv.  "Hc)  not  go  to  sc:hool  vet." 

It  is  interesting  to  nf)te  that,  as  reading  material  becomes  mor(^  involved 
and  such  sentences  </fe  embedded  in  more  c;omplex  story  context.  su(:h 
miscues  almost  disa[)pear. 

IF  NOT  SKII  LS.  WKAT  THES?^ 

We  must  tr(Mt  written  language  as  language  and  h(^lp  students  do  the 
saiTwr  harl\'  schf)ol  experiences  prcivide  many  opportunities  for  the 
teacher  to  help  reaciers  use  vvritten  language  in  the  same  way  as  they 
learned  oral  language. 

We  need  tf)  \saturate  the  environment  vvith  vvritten  language  and 
involve  the  children  in  the  process.  (Charts  around  the  room  can  explain 
what  is  expected  of  the  students  and  what  the  jobs  are  in  the  classroom. 
These  should  be  written  by  the  teacher  as  she  and  the  student  discuss  the 
classrt>4)m  operation.  Thtj^charts  can  be  reread  at  the  beginning  of  each 
day  to  dec:ide  who  is  going  to  do  what  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
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evaluate  what  has  happened  and  to  [)ran  \hv  n(»xt  day's  activitu^s. 
Whatever  activities  art;  planned  by  the*  t(;a(.h(»r.  such  as  thost;  involvecj 
with  plants  or  fish  tanks,  can  hit  explon;d  with  th(;  chihln;n.  These? 
experiences  can  b(;  vvFitt(;n.  in  front  of  the  chihlnni.  bv  th(;  teacher  on 
large  charts  and  becorrK;  r(?ading  niat(;rial  for  tht^  children  on  future  jl/iys 
when  the  (»xp(»riences  or  (»x[)erim(;nts  are  n»examin(;cl  or  re^discussed. 
Mat  (trials  can  be  sent  out  to  th»  [)anMits  as  tK'vvsletters  and  tht?  children 
will  be  able  to  read  th(;ni  to  th(»ir  partjnts. 

Not  only  should  tht;  room  be  saturatcui  with  mat(;rials  that  the; 
children  write  and  which  become  reading  mat(;rial  Un  them,  but  all 
kinds  af  books,  magazines,  and  nevvspap(;rs  writttMi  (;sp(;cially  for 
children  shouhi  be  available.  Chiidr(;n  should  bi>  (jncou-r'aged  to  r(;ad, 
silently  and  intiepend(;ntly  hs  w(^11  as  t(j  small  groups  of  oth(;r  children. 
Learning  to  swim  is  done  by  swimming  in  pools,  lakes.  riv(;rs,  and 
oceans.  Learning  to'tirivt?  is  done;  by  driving  on  mountain  roads, 
highways,  one-lane  rural  roads,  and  busy  (.ity  streets.  Ltiarning  to  read  is 
gn^atly  enhanced  by  having  muf:h  expt^rience;  n;ading  all  kinds  of 
written  language;. 

In  addition  to  doing  a  lot  of  readir^g,  f:hildr(!n  should  be  n;ad  to  often. 
With,  tape  recorders  and (J^stening  posts  available,  children  hav(;  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  all  kinds  of  stories.  Teachers  should  alscj  read  to 
children  antJ  rediscover  tht;  lost  art  of  storyt(;lling.  Children  (jxposed  to  a 
variety  of  linguistic  styltjs  and  conttant  thr(njgh  their  ears  an;  more  lik(;ly 
to  be  able  to  pr(;dict  suf:h  structures  when  they  appear  in  their  rt^ading. . 

When  students/show  a  special  (;njoyment  for  certain  kinds  of  written 
material,  they  shf)uld  be  f;ncourag(;d  to  write  their  own  stories  using 
similar  patterns.  Songs^nd  rhymes  art;  good  subjec;ts  for  such  experi- 
ences. Writing  supports  and  enhanc(;s  reading,  hven  when  students 
learn  certain  patterns  in  th(;ir  r(;ading  they  seem  to  begin  to  predict 
the  pattern  in  later  reading  settings.'  For  example,  one  child  after  reading 
two  sentences.  "It  is  big."  "It  is  bliK;/'  and  read  the  sentence.  "It  is 
thf;  big.  blu(;  airplane."  as  "It  is  little."  th(;n  corr(;ct(;d  to  "big  blue 
airplane."  This  r(;a(l{;r  picked  up  the  subject-verb-adjective  pattern  from 
th(;  first  two  sentenc(;s  an(l  pr(;dicte(J  a  simitar  pattern  for  th(;  third 
sentence.  H(;  was  able  to  (iorroct  part  of  the  sentence  wh(;n  the  adciitional 
language  cue;s  siigg{;st(;d  that  th(;  patt(;rn  he  had  in  mind  was  not  what  h(; 
exp(;cted. 

Rea(iing  is  a  r(;(:eptive  process.  That  m(>ans  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  able  to  pronounce;  or  produc:e  (;v(;ry  word  as  one  reads.  Readers 
should  be  (jticouraged  to  (:ontinue  reading  even  when  they  come  to 
unknown  words  an(l  not  to  ask  th(;  teacher,  a  parent,  or  another  student 
for  such  wortis.  Teachers  should  help  sfud(;nts  realize;  that  if  they  read 
through  to  the  end  of  the  r(;ading  mat(;rial.  th(;y  may  be  able  to 
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undnrstfuul  th(?  nu?(inirig  of  (in  unf'Hniiliar  word  i'.von  if  they  cannot 
pnnH)un{:e  it  and  that  underst(inding  is  ttu?  most  irnfjortaiit  aspect  of' 
reading — far  nior(?  itn[)ort<int  ttian  learning  how  to  [jronounct?  words. 

Through  niiscue  analysis.  discovered  that  cliildrtMi  art?  able 

to  provide  meanings  for  nitiny  (,()n(,(?[)ts.  su(;}i  as  Irnnsoni.  fypK  cj/.  eive, 
(»xperJfnenl.  (  henustrv.  and  /(Jivn.  even  tliougli  thtjy  ar(;  unabh;  to 
pronoiinc(?  such  words  a[)[)r()priately  as  they  rtjad  them  orally.  We  also 
learned  that  th(?r<?  are  studtmts  who  can  pronounce  such  words 
ap[)ropriately .  but  th<;y  dt)  not  necessarily  understand  the  conctjpts. 

Through  miscue  analysis  W(?  hav(?  hjarntjd  a  grt;at  deal  about  wh^t 
elem(»ntary  school  ag(j  childrtjn  do  when  thtjy  read.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  more  t:hildren  treat  reading  likt?  language,  the  mort;  easily  th(;y 
learn  to  read,  ^ 

We  are  still  not  sur(?  how  children  learn  to  read.  Since  the  early 
1 9()()s,  psycholinguists.  [)sychologists.  and  linguists  have  been  studying 
how  childnm  a(:(|uir(;  oral  languagt;.  Thtjy  havt?  dont;  depth  research  of  a 
small  nuiT\b(jr  of  subj(;cts,  These  children  have  been  studied  in  their^ 
.h(jm(\s  in  natural  s<;t tings  and  a  great  dt;al  about  chi  Id  language  develop-  • 
ment  has  bt;en  learned  in  this  vvay.  VVt?  have  learned  that  language 
facility  is  a  strtmgth  each  f:hild  possesses.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
simiJar  studies  net;d  to  bt;.  done  in  written  language  acquisition.  It  is 
possible  that  in  sof;ieties  or/commujiities  where  print  is  a  natural  part 
{)f  the  tmvironment  that  wrilkt^n  language  acquisition  may  start  as  early' 
as  two  or  thrtje  yt^ars  of  age  and  may  bt?  acquired  as  easily  and  in  a 
similar  way  to  f)ral  language, 

I  would  urge  additional  diary  studies  like  the  Soderber^  study  (6) 
done  in  Sw(?d(m.  Soderbergh.  howt;ver.  taught  her  daughter  directly. 
Oral  language  is  learnerl  more  naturally.  Is  it  possible  that  children 
develop  ruh^s  about  written  language  by  being  bombarded  with 
t(}h?vision  commercials,  cans  and  cereal  box(;s  at  the  supermarket,  and 
the  signs  which  pollute  the  environment? 

,  Learning  to  read  can  be  easy  if  children  are  permitted  to  learn  in  the 
natural  direction  of  their  own  development.  We  need  to  find  out  what 
.  these  natural  directions  are  so  that  we  can  enhance  children's  learning  to 
read. 
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Language  and  the  Reader 

Minnie  Voung  Pvastr.r 
University  f)f  Mississippi 
University.  Mississippi 
United  States  of  America 

The  word  arts  as  it  is  used  with  the  word  language?  aptly  desc:ribes  the 
skillful  and  creative  blending  of  ideas  ab()ut  listening,  speaking,  writing, 
and  reading.  Thrbugh  the  selection  and  use  of  methods  and  materials. 
eac:h  facet  n(  language  arts  comes  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  whole. 
(Children  exposed  to  such  an  experienc:e  seem  intuitively  to  know  that 
listening  is  an  integral  portion  of  that  which  the  British  know  as  oracy. 
Learning  to  read  and  write  holds  no  threat  for  them  because  they  begin  to  <^ 
feel  somewhere  in  the  developmental  process  a  need  to  enlarge  those 
skills  they  mastered  in  learning  to  listen  and  to  speak.  It  is  essential  for 
this  need  to  be  felt. 

Children  who  enf:ounter  suf;h  an  ejJucational  experience  are 
fortunate  Lndt^ed.  Teachers  who  have  the  know-how  for  the  creation  of  a 
fearning-favored  environment  are  known  as  masters  of  the  art.  Hence,<* 
the  term  /angunge  arts. 

■  *  ,  % 

.  LANGIIAGK  AND  RKADING  J 
Motivation  for  reading  can  therefore  besaid  to  c:omefrom  an  inspired 
search  for  meaning.  This  h\jlds  true  for  the  arduous  task  of  learning  to 
read  as  well  as  for  the  seemuTgly  I'ess  laborious  one  of  perfecting  and 
polishing  reading  skills.  For  some  children  there  may  be  meaning 
enough  in  just  being  able  to*h()ld  a  book  as  they  begin  to  read.  At  any 
given  time,  meaning  may  bewne  type  of  motit^ation  for  the  beginner  and 
quite  another  ff)r  the  fluent  reader.  The  magic:  key  in  either-case  is 
Janguage.  There  are  those,  however,  who  feel  that  additional  meaning 
lies  in  sound  responses  to  symbols.  The  linguist.  Leonard  Bloomfield 
(2).  advanced  the  idea  that  learning  to  read  was  so  all-absorbing  a  task' 
that  to  find  meaning  wiffvin  the  deep  structure  of  material  to  be  read  was  * 
not  a  matter  of  great  significance  to  the  beginner.  In  translating  this 
theory  of  Bloomfield's  into  a(:tion.  an  instructor  takes  from  it  according 
^o  his  own  personal  theory  of  language  only  that  "Which  in  turn  can  be 
transmitted  in  terms  of  learner  capability.  Probing  farther  into  an 
understanding  ()f  language  involves  an  investigation  of  meaning  carried 
not  only  within  definiti()ns  of  words  but  in  and  between  individual 
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understandings  of  words  Syntax,  or  word  order,  carries  a  good  share  of 
meaning.  Smith  (5)  demonstrates  that  he  is  rfiovang  closer  to  an 
understanding  when  he  visualizes  syntax  as  a  bridge^  which  allows 
meaning  to  go.back  ami  forth  b(?tween  the  di^ep  structure  and  the  surfac:e 
information  c:arrit?d  by  symbols.  Vet  he  ri^adilv  admits  that  he  knows 
litfle  about  childrt^n  or  instructional  proc  edures 

Strickland  (17).  throiigh  her  deep  awareness  of  c;hild  development 
combined  with  her  knowledges  of  language?  de;vt;lo[)me;ntT  saw  a  ne;eui  to 
consider  bnih  in  te;at:hing  chiTdrein.  Theiir  natural  love?  of  language?  is  a 
built-in  mt)tivation  factor.  In  reporting  he»r  study. of  c:hildren*s  language 
she  stre;ssed  the»  ne;cessity  for  making  c:hildre;n  awan;  of  me;aning  which 
is  implicit  in  the;  suprasegmental  phon(?me*s  of  strejss.  pitch  arVfl  juncture. 

•        CHANGE  IN  VIEWPOINT 

With  the  foregt)ing  in  mind,  the  que^stion  re;mains,  what  is  behind  the 
continuejd  concern  with  re;ading?  Are  the^re;  some?  ne;w  anrl  diffe;rent 
implications  remaining  to  be;  discovered  and.  if  so.  wilLchanges  in 
thinking  precipitate  changers  in  te;aching  technicjues?  Peirhaps  it  is  a 
-  persuasion  that  keeps  profejssors  profeissing.  a  pe;rsuasion  born  of  the 
persistent  feeling  that  it  is  possible;  for  more  te;achers  to  beuiome  "masters 
of  the  art." 

4mpe;tus  for  change;  is  seldom  gene;rate;d  by  te;acJ^ers  the;mselves.  Not 
^  action  but  reactit)n  to  impingement  of  outside;  f()r(;e;s  is  expected  and 
accepted  as  the  gene;ral  mode;  of  procedure  for  people;  in  the;  field  of 
education. 

WHY  lOHNNY  CANT  READ 

An  outstanding  exception  to  the  accepted  v^as  demor\strated  in  i*e- 
sponse  to  the  book  Why  johnny  Can't  Red(j.  The  exceptions  began  with 
the  furor  caused  when  Klese:h  {6)  publishe;d  his  book  in  1955.  Attention 
^.-""^oT  such  magnitude  is  tare  for  a  book  on  e;due:aMonal  matte;rs.  Running 
.    counter  tf)  e;xpectations,  the  author  was  ne)t  from  outside;  the;  fie;ld. 

Te;af:hers  be;nefited  from  the;  ciontroversy  which  rage;d  between 
critics  of  school  re;ading  programs  and  e;xperts  in  the  fie;ld  of  re;ading. 
PVom  the  be;ginning.  te;ache;rs  we;re;  (|uite;  astute  at  picking  up  cues  from 
their  defenrle;rs.  Pre»te;ste;(i  phrasers  anel  rese;arch  re;sults  were  asse;ts  to 
■  which  they  fell  heir.  The;y  haste;ne;d  to  adopt  techniques  for  helping 
parents  anel  othe;r  cone:erne(l  taxpa]^'e;rs  understand  the;  true  stat^is  of 
reading  instruction.  Supporte;(l  by  the  logic  behinel  th(;  reasoning,  they 
helped  people  see  that  neither  the  sight  word  method  nor  the  phonics 
raethofl  vvas  usable  in  pure;  form  for  t6;ae:.hing  reading. 

One  f)f  the  oute;ome;s  was  that  te;ae:he;rs  discove;red  they  could  be  more 
.  outspe)ken  even  in  the;ir  e)wn  eie»fe;iise.  For  the;  first  time  te;achers  as  a 
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group  began  to  sjm;  tht^rnselvt^s  as  l(?s*s  sul)s(irv'i(*nt  to  authority  figur(?s. 
From  i,ssu(is  which  fortjjd  a  rn(j(Jting  iA  minds  l)(^tvv(itMi  (uiucatots  and  the? 
lay  {)ul)n(:  grtHv  thtJ  move  to  makt'  working  [)artners  of  parents.  iN(5  long(.T 
wt;rti 'par(mts  consciouslv  ma(l(^  to  feed  that  r(^a(ling  instruction  was  a 
myst(?rious  process'b(;tt(Jr  hdt  Id  the  formal  scliool 'stitting. 

'Vhv.  rash  of  enthusiasm  for  im[)roving  m-(itliods  and  mat(!rials  was 
anothe^r  incrtjment  for  teach(jrs  of  r(;ading.  Btrfor^j  this. time  the  c()nc;j;rns 
of  war  anti  its  aft(Tmath  had  be(;n  so  all-absorbing  that  little  att^mtion 
had  hv-v.u  given  to  what  was  going  oti  hi  the  schools,  (ihildr^m  in  ihv. 
classroom^  began  to  reaj)  benefiti^  from  technif|ues  which  had  been 
devfil/^pjMl  for  thtj-teaching  of  retiruits  for  ihv.  army.  AlnKJst  ov(jrnight 
therfMJruptecl  a  multitudt?  of  studies  and  research  projects  pertaining  to 
r^^ading. 

'  CONTRIBUTIONS  MADK  BY  OUTSIDERS 

Th(i  (^vid(Mit  nr.vAi  for  improvtitl  mtJthods  and  materials  may  havj^ 
st?rvefi  as  an' attraction  t{)  some  txutsidt;  the  field.  Funds  allocatecj  for 
research  in  thfvarea  no  doubt  attracted  oth(jrs.  Whatever  the  impj^tus. 
outstanding  contributitjns  have  sinf;e  been  made  by  individuals  v.n^agv.d 
in  activities  not  f;(Jnsidert;(i  a  part  of4)rinVary .education. 

S(M;iologjsts  have  t.ontributed  greatly  to  the  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  disadvantagjjd  f:hil(lren.  Neurologists  have  helpjul  j^xplain 
difficulties  faced  by  learning  disabled  f;hildren.  Medical  specialists  have 
demonstrated  I3ffef:ts  (jf  difJtary  dtduiiencies  on  learn'ing  capabi lititjs  of 
children.  •  ^ 

(Contributions  of  a  different  ilk  an;  those  made  by  specialists  who 
indiscriminately  attatih  labels  lo  human  beings.  A  disquic^ting  jvcample 
of  this  aw  {hi)  optometrists  and'ophthalmolo^ists  who  have  dtjvelopjjd 
remunerative  praf:tif:tjs  through  tht;  diagnosis  and  tr^atmt^nt  of  that 
obscurtj  malady,  dyslexia.  There  is  thv.  possibility  also  that  t(jac;li(jrs  have 
been  offered  a  prepackaged  esf:ape  f^)n\  rt^sponsibility.  Kvjmi  parents 
have  been  lulled  inin  a  senstj  of  security  by  having  ihi)  stjrvic'es  of  a 
specialist  for  a  child  with  reading  problems. 

There  is  a  large  and  concurrtmtly  growing  literature  c:oncjjrned  with 
learning  diffif:ulties.  C>ohen  (3)  speaks  to  this  point  when  hi)  disc:usses 
the  many  labels  used  as  smoke  screens.  He  found  them  to  be  more  of  an 
obstruction  than  a  help.  In  his  attack  on  (fiagnostic  abstraction^,  he  cited 
studies  of  children  with  all  the  labels  from  disadvnntaged  through 
dysif^xja  to  minimal  brain  dys/unction  "...  who  suddenly  read  on  grade 
level  not  because  of  neurological  treatment,  perceptual  training,  or  mass 
psychotherapy,  but  because  of  a  slight  improvement  in  the  quality  o( 
traditional  classroom  instruction." 
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These  specialists  <in(l  thrir  (:riti(.s  arr  riial^ing  a  contribution  in  more; 
than  one  vviiv.  They  <ire  s[)ollighting  T^^a(iing  <is  an  area  for  iiK  reased 
concern.  In  the  lil(fralure  on  t[ie  su[)je(.t  there  seejns  to  be  a  n()ti(.eable 
trend  toward  rnainng  the  teM<-^hrt7r^  of  re<i(ling  one  facet  of  ,i  rn()r(» 
comprehensive  approach  tosj.inguage.  ^ 

OTHKR  OUTSIDERS 

It  may  be  of  ihttirest  to  briefly  dtxcurnt^nt  this  erfierging  e?mphasis. 
Psychologists  and  linguists  vv(t(^  among  the  first  to  show  an  interr;st  in 
the  rea9tT>g^rocess.  B.  F.  Skinner  (14).  a  distinguished  Yale  psychol- 
ogist, is  considered  the  initiator  of  the  emphasis  on  programed  reading. 
Th(f  talking  typewriter  is  the  workof  another  Yalf^^syc:hologist  {12).  The 
'  work  of  both-men  promoted  the  use  of  teaching  machines.  Many  teachers 
believe  that  instruction,  thus  envisioned,  ignores  the  importance  of 
language  to  human  development.  • 

Leonard  teh)omfield  (1)  was  one  of  the  first  linguists  to  kpply  his 
knowledge  of  language  to  reading,  a  pro(^ess  wKich  he  viev^ed  as 
mechanical.  He  devised  a  "systematic  methodology V^r  use  in  teachi»g 
his  own  child  to  read  (2).  / 

Charles  Carpenter  Fries,  a  distinguished  'authority  on  American 
English,  was  one  of  the  first  major  linguists  to  deve.l6p  methods  and 
materials  for  classroom  use  (7).  Using  Bloomfield's  work  as' a  base,  he 
added  his  own  philosophy  concerning  meaning.  He  saw  it  as  being  more 
significant  to  the  child's  learning. 

Carl  Lefevre,  (11)  stopped  short  of  explaining  total  language 

developm,ent  as  it  is  slowly  coming  to  be  understood.  He,  however,  went 

much  further  with  meaning  emphasis  than  Fries.  It  was  Lefevre  who 

advocated  the  use  of  the  phrase,  the  claus(^.  and  even  the  whole  sentence 

as  units  for  instruction  in  reading,  .    ^  -  . 

'  ft 

LiYiguists  are  at  this  time  turning  their  attention  to  clarification  of  the 
distinctions  between  decoding  skills  and  the  understanding'of  language 
(19).  Smith  (15)  might  well  be  speaking  for  the  linguists  when  he  says  of 
himself:  "I  began  by  using  reading  as  a  way  to  study  language,,and  ended 
by  using  language  as  one  ()f  the  ways  in  vvhic:h  to  understand  reading." 

The  writings  of  Vygotsky  (18)  and  Piaget  (13)  relating  to  'their 
resparch  on  langu^e  and  thought  have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
'  thirildng  of  teachers  in  the  United  States.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  steady 
flow'of  passports  being  issued  to  teachers  on  their  way  to  take  a  look  a^ 
British  Primary  Schools  where  they  hope  to  see  a  practical  applicalion  of 
the  theories  of  these  writers. 
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BRITISH  PRIMARY  SCHOOllS 

Coming  into  th^nr  own.  at  liist ,  Viaget's  th(ifiri(is  antl  re;searc.h  have 
been  a  (iejtermining  forc:e  in  the  language  arts  approach  to  instruction  in 
thj^  British  sf:hools  [4].  His  influenc:e  is  seen  in  what  Downing  lists  as  the 

^three  important  bases  for  the  changes  in  methods  antl  matt»rials  used  for 
instruction:  1)  In  1944.  individualized  teac  hing  was  proclaimed  as  the 
national  goal  of  etlut:atit)n;  2]  tea(;he?rs  were  accorded  a  gimjiim^ 
professional  status;  antl  :\  \  the*  particular  lUnnis  (;f  youngt?r  f:hildre_n  v^(?r(? 
specially  ret:t)gnizejd. 

■  One  immeuliatt?  effect  of  individualizing  instrucition  was  th(? 
abolition  of  standards  or  grcjc/e.s  VVhim  teachers  wer(?  accorded 
professional  status  they  wete  "given  more  and  more  i ndepenclence  and 
responsibility  for  the  etluc:ation  of  thechildren  in  their.c:harge.'lSc;h6ols 
for  chihlren  betvVeen  the  ages  of  five  an^l  S(?ven  were  cireated  to  give; 
educational  trmi'tment  in  accordance  with  th^^  needs  of  this  age  group  (4  ). 

y  Reading  research  findings  have  joined  hands  with  c:ommon  sense  to" 
sajyt'agai'n  "it  is  tb'e  teat:her  who  makes  the .differenc:e. "  The  educational 
jsh^on  of  todavi^fs  filUnl  with  pungent  truisms  of^thnJike.  For  example, 
vv^;  heart ea(  ht?rf^  exjjlain  thei  r  apprf)af:h  to  instruction  by  using  the  vyorn 
phrase  "take  the.chiUl  whert?  he  is  and  mov^  him  as  far  as  his  capabilities 
vvill  aljow."  Harflly  a  teaf:her  alive  will  admitMcj  nut  making  use  ot-"the 
discovery  miN'hofl  "  No  matter  wbat  the  subitu:t  content;  teachers  prgfess 
to  use  ''^the  child's  intt?rt?st"'as  a  beginning  point.  The  pet  phrases  spring 
easily  to  the  tongue  in  casual  conversation  and  in  sym[)osiums^ 
f:onc:efning  education.  But  how  vvidespread  is  practic:al  ap'plication 
the  knowledge  indicated  by  the  use  of  such  phrases?  A  combination 
circumstances  fiauses  an  awareness  t()  be  heard  in  the  language!  whicl/is 
not"denu)nstrated  in  the  classroom.  In  an  e^ffortto  e?xc;use  (his  occurrence?. 
te?ache?rs  offe^r  class  size  and  lat.k  of  ijistruc:tional  spac:e?.  e?(iuipment.  or 
mate;rials.  The  re^ason  given  most  oftem  for'teachers  not  doing  what  the?y 
know'  full  well  would  wfxr^:  in'facilitating  le?arning,  is  that  freM?dc)m  i.s. 
deMiienl  the?m  by  a  re'strifitivi^;  sf:hool  administration. 

if  it  is  true;  that  "the?'toache;r  makes  the  e;remce\'*  the;n  a  te»ache;r 
should  have;  the  authority  to  make*  e?ducafional  den:isions.  In  systems  in 
which  the  faculty  has  been  accorde;d  professional  status,  the  te;ache;r  i^ 
the  one;  who  chooses  materials,  niakes  the  dec;ision  abenit  content,  and 
deciders  on  the*  methotl  by  which  it  is  to  be  taught.  Then,  and  only  then. 

.  can  a  teac:her  be  cre?ative  enough  t()  make  a  positive  differenf:e. 

TEAt:HER  PRKPARATTON 

Jf  arts,  as  it  is  use;(l  with  /nnguage.  is  the  key  to  more  meaningful 
reading  and  the;  teache?r  is  the  answer,  then  what  can  be  done  to  assist 
teachers  in  assuming  the;ir  rightful  prerogatives?  Hopeful ly.  moj 
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comprehensive  preparation  will  enable  them  to  automatically  move  in 
this  direction.  Instances  of  administra-tive  failure  in  delegating 
responsibility  should  Be  met  by  significant  demands  from  qualified  and 
informed  teachers. 

In  describing  what  is  happening  to  training  programs  for  teachers  in 
the  field  of  reading,  Strickland  (l6)  says.  "More  courses  in  reading  in 
teacher  education  programs  appear  to  make  little  difference  in  what  is 
happening  to  children  in  the  schools."  She  further  laments,  "Rarely  is 
.there  any  requirement  that  teachers,  understand  language  and  its 
relationship  to  reading. V  From  a  language  arts  point  of  view,  she  has 
suggestions  for  meeting  "obv[ous"  needs  in  the  field  of  reading: 


.  .  .  give  t^eachers  a  thorough  knowledge^pf  child  development  and  of 
children's  methods  of  learning  and  usingJanguage.  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  psychology  of  learning,  wid^  acquaintance  with  boc/ks 
and  materials  for  children,  and  understanding  of  the  many  methods 

.  '  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  ai^'they  learn  to  r^ad;, 
They  could  then  send  teachers  forth  to  study  their  own  group  of  chfl- 

^     dren  and  adapt  all  that  they  know  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  one  of  them.. 

"  In  teacher  preparation  at  the  undefgraduate'level  and  in  programs  for 
in^erVice  training,  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward  a  study  of  language  and 
what  happens  at  each  developmental  stage.  Intepes^in  the  Felationshij) 
between  language  and  reading  is  gradually  expanding.  More  and  more 
literature  is  apfmaring  which  steers  thinking  toward  a  study  of  language 
and  its  implication  for  learning,  versus  teaching. 

Heilman,  in  his  book.  Smuggling  Language  Into  The  Teaching  of 
Reading  ifi],  writes '*-Langu age  is  the  only  magic  available  to  the  school; 
all  th-e  /est  is  routine,  ritual  and  r^te."  The  rdationship  between 
language  and  thought  is  a  topic  meriting'^pace  in  the  newer  bookspn 
reading.  \  ^ 

AN  INNOVATIVE  APPROACH  TO  TEACHER  TRAINING 

In  preparing  .teachers  to  work  w^th  young  children,  Peggy  Emerson 
(5)  stimulates  interest  in  new  techniques  as  she  probes  even  deeper  into 
the  study  of  language.  She  encourages  investigation  of  the  idea  that  "the 
educational  system  has  overemphasized  the  cjisctursive  elements  of 
language."  She  feelis  that  laAgTTage^ may  not  hav^  developed  solely  as  a 
means  of  communication.  Her  philosophy  stems  from  the  work  of 
Langer  (10).  She  feels  ^tuitively  and  from  her  studies  of  young  children 
that  educators  need  to  take  into  account  the  symbolizing  process  which 
is  "unique  to  man.*^  Her  program  is  structured  to  "induce  cognitive 
growth  through  the  senses,  by  increasing  the  opportunity  for 
presentational  experience  before  and  simultaneous  with  discursive 
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experience/'  An  a{)pr()a(:h  of  this  kind  is  expected  to  contribute  to  both 
••^bought"  process  and  language  development  (5), 

Herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  secret  of  success  with  language  in  methods 
and  materials  for  primary  students.  Herein  also  is  a  rationale -for 
incorporating  reading  into  the  tjotal  language  arts  program.  , 

With  all  these  things  in  mijnd— seeing  rtjading  as  ont?  facet  of  the 
language  arts,  seeing  the  tciatjher's  responsibility  grow  to  meet  the 
demands  of  new  lcnt)wledg(j  and  new  school  organization,  and 
visualizing  a  more  comprehenjsive  teacher  training  program — the  day 
wilTperh'aps  come  when  teacjhers  have  such'  an  abiding  respect  for 
language  that  they  will,  as  a  matter  of  c:ourse.  demonstrate  their 
humanitarianr^m  by  leading  childrefi  to  a  new  feeling  for  their  own. 
They  may  educate  a  new  generation  to  feel  about  their  language  as 
Hammarskjold  (8)  expressed: 

Respect  for  the  word  is  the  first  ciommaodment  in  the  discipHne  by 
which  a  man  can  he  educatt^d  to  maturity— inteUectual.  emotional,  and 
moral.  Respect  for  the  worci— to  employ  it  vvith  scrupulous  care  and  an 
incorruptible  heartfelt  love  of  truth— is  essential  if  there  is  to  be  any  ^ 
growth  in    society  or  in  the  human  race.  ^ 

To  misuse  the  word  is  to  show  ccjntempt  for  man.  It  undermK^^  ^^i^- 
bridges  and  poisons  the  wells.  It  causes  Man  to  regress  down  the  long 
path  of  his  evolution.  , 

Teachers  will  make  a  new  declaration  of  independence  in  which 
they  say:  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 

.  .  .  that  when  instruction  becomes  destructive 

to  the  joy  of  h^arning  — 

that  instruction  shouhl  be  abolished 

or  modified 

in  such  a  manner 

as  to  Itiad  potential  learners 

to  experience 

the  power. 

the  beauty. 

and  the  magic 

of  their  language  («). 
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Language  Games  and  Literacy 

Susan  A.  Wcjsserman 
('alifornia  State  I'niversiU' 
Northridge.  f  'aliforniH 
United  States  of  /'►rnerica 

*Toda>^j|fe  going  to  learn  to  read!"  This  is  the  expectation  of  many 
young^Bfas  they  enter  school  motivated  to  learn.  It  i^  also  a  fervent  ^ 
expectation  of  parents  for  their  children,  as  well  as  being  an  area  of  deep 
concern.  Will  their  children  learn  to  read  successfully? 

'i  can  read!-I  can  read!"  So  exclaims  the  young  child  with  delight  to 
the  teacher,  the  parents,  and  all  who  will  listen  when  realization  dawns 
that  the  strange  squiggles  on  the  page  can  be  deciphered  and  that  the 
"secret  code"  can  be  broken.  The  fulfillment  of  this  joyful  expectation 
^about  reading  occurs  for  children  when  they  begin  to  understand  the 
relationship  between  sound  and  symbol  and  are  able  to  derive  meaning 
from  the  printed  page. 

For  some  children,  however,  this,  understanding  is  not  internalized 
readily.  For  these  children,  the  motivation  to  read  may  begin  quickly  to 
dissipate;  thejoyfu  1  expectation  of  success  may  soon  be  buried  beneath  a 
proliferation  of  pencil  and  paper  skill-type  activities. 

Andrew  Wilkinson  (9)  coined  the  term  oracy  to  refer  to  listening  and 
speaking.  He  maintains  that  oracy  must  not  only  precede  literacy 
(reading  and  writing)  but  must  continue  to  be  emphasized  and  expanded 
while  literacy  is  being  achieved.  These  arts  of  language,  speaking, 
listening,  reading,  and  writing  must  been  seen  by  teachers  as  inter- 
related and  interdependent  if  they  are  to  help  children  succeed  in  them. 

Although  the  close  relationship  of  language  proficiency  and  success 
in  reading  is  well  accf^pted.  many  well-meaning,  conscientious  teachers 
neglect  oracy  in  their  attempt  to  hurry  young  children  into  literacy. 
James  Moffett  (5)  explains  that  many  problem,s  that  teachers  see  as 
.  reading  problems  may  in  at:tuality  be  problems  with  language.  As  some 
children  begin  to  experience  such  problems,  motivation  may  be  affected, 
self-concept  may  be  diminished,  and  any  further  success  in  reading  may 
be  thwarted. 

How  then  can  teachers  help  young  children  succeed  in  reading?  If 
children, are  to  be  successful,  teachers  must  provide  them  a  myriad  of 
opportunities  to  "drink  in"  and  use  language  in  the  classroom.  Bill 
Martin  (4 ).  v/ho  has  authored  a  series  of  reading  books  for  children  using 
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fine  literature,  reinforces  th(?  importance  of  this  idea  of  helping  childrt^n 
"play"  with  languages.  He  asserts  that- chi hlren  must  have  joyous 
excursions  into  language  and  should  not  be  confined  only  to  tightly 
controlled  drill-ex(^rc:ises  that  distort  th(^  wholen^s  of  language.  Martin 
further  proposes  that  teachers  hf^p  f:hlldren  analyze  the  language  that  is 
"firmly  imprinted  in  thtMr  ears"  so  ttiat  ttiey  (.an  better  understand  the 
structure  of  language  and  mak(^  it  work  for  them  in  tarms  of  th(Mr 
individual  needs. 

LANGIJAGK  GAMES  FOR  ORACY  AND  LITERACY 

In  his  latest  l^ok,  Ruddell  (6)  focuses  on  the  idea  that  a  reading 
program  must,  in  actuality,  be  a  reading- language  program  if  it  is  to  give 
children  all  of  the  activities  necessary  for  success  in  reading.  A  number 
of  teachers  agreeing  with  this  idea  have  found  that  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
language  games  and  selected  related  oral  activities  has  served  to 
heighten  children's  interest  while  providing  essential  experiences 
facilitating  oracy  'which,  in  turn*  lead  to  literacy. 

The  following  lanlguage  games  represent  only  a  few  that  can  be  an 
important  part  of  a  well-planned  and  implemented  reading-language 
program.  Although  set  in  the  context  of  the  American-Knglish  language, 
these  games  could  be^adapted  for  use  in  other  languages  having 
syntactical  differences,  or  be  used  to  teach  English  as  a  second  language. 

The  games  are  grouped  here  according  to  important  concepts  of 
language  such  as  sentence  structure,  expanding  and  transforming 
sentences,  and  secjuencing  of  sentences  and  events  within  stories. 

SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 

Fish-A-Fiosh:  This  activity  has  as  its  objective  the  expansion  of  the 
child's  syntactical  resources. 

a.  Fish  shapes  are  cut  out  of  colored  paper  and  a  metal  <:lip  is 
attached  so  that  the  fish  can  hv.  "caught"  by  a  magnet  at  the  end 
of  a  fishing  line  attached  to  a  small  fishing  pole. 

b.  Nouns/noun  phrasers  are  printed  on  one  ck)lor  of  papc^r  (dogs, 
the  chair).  -  , 

c.  Verbs/verb  phrases  are  printed  on  a  second  color  (are  running, 
played  in  the  house). 

d.  One  child  at  a  time  fishes  f()r  tw()  fish,  one  of  each  color. 

e.  The  child  attempts  to  make  a  sentenc;e.  checking  it  orally  with 
his  fellow  players. 

f.  If  the  noun  phrase  and  verb  phrase  don't  combine  to  make  sense, 
the  c:hild  waits  a  turn  t()  try  again  for  tw()  more  fish. 
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Gradually,  the  children  develop  the  idea  that  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, syntax  is  t^sed  primarily  o>i  a  binary  structure  of  subject- 
predicate;  they  also  grow  in  their  awareness  of  what  a  sentence  is. 

Cut  and  Tradf?.  The  object  of  this  activity  is  to  help  children  generate 
sentences  and  develop  flexibi»lity  and  variety  in  sentenc:e  structure. 

a.  (Children  formulate  orally  a  series  of  sentences,  usually  about 
objects  or  activities  occurring  in  the  room. 

b.  The  teacher  prints  these  on  individual  sentence  strips  (pieces  of 
tag  board).  The  teacher  demonstrates  the  cutting  of  the  sen- 

«         tences  between  the  noun  phrase  and  verb  phrase  (The  boy/ran. 
^Tbe  rabbit/is  in  the  cage.) 

c.  The  children  are  then  given  their  sentence  strips. 

d.  Working  as  partners,  the  children  cut  each  sentence  after  the 
noun  phrase  and  generate  new  sentences  by  substituting  the 
noun  phrases  for  other  noun  phrases  and  verb  phrases  for  other 
verb-phrases. 

e.  When  each  child  has  formulated  as  many  sentences  as  possible 
that  make  good  sentence  sense,  the  child  then  trades  noun 
and/or  verb  phrases  with  the  partner.  As  the  children  work,  they 
read  each  newly  generated  sentence  aloud. 

<  A  later  step  is  to  help  children  understand  that'noun  phrases  can  be 
divided  between  the  determiner  and  noun  (The/rabbit).  At  that  time,  the 
teacher  can  ask  the  children  for  words  that  describe  the  rabbit.  These 
words  can  be  written  on  cards  and  distributed  to  the  children  to  expand 
sentences.  Similarly,  the  veYb  phrase  can  be  manipulated  by  thie 
children. 


EXPANDING  AND  TRANSFORMING  SENTENCES 

Surprise  Basket  (5).  This  activity  provides  for  vocabulary  develop- 
ment and  opportunities  for  oral  transformations  and  expansions  of  sen- 
tences by  children. 

a.  Various  items,  commonly  found  around  the  home  or  at  school, 
are  placed  in  an  attractively  decorated  straw  purse  or  basket. 

b.  A  child  selects^an  object  and  identifies  iiin  a  sentence.  (This  is  a 
key.) 

c.  The  child  then  orally  generates  a  series  of  sentences  beginning 
the  sentences  with  the  name  of  the  object?  (The  key  is  red.  The 
key  is  smalL) 

d.  The  child  can  then  be  helped  tcj  formuT^te-several  different  types 
of  transformations.  (The  red  key  is  sm^lK  The  small  key  is  not 
large.  Is  this  a  key?) 
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v..    (]hj|(lr(jn  rx4)aii(i  srntrncrs  tiirlhrr      Iraniing  to  use  <i  v<iriely 
•  of  inoclititTs 

(Children  (ielighl  in  this  kirul  of  <i(tivitv  and  enjov  the  idrn  of  the 
variety  of  sent(mc;es  thev  c dn  generate  After  n\u(  h  "'phiy "  with  language 
in  this  vvav.  c;hihiren's  sentenc  es  ('an  l)^  written  so  that  thev  (  an  see  and 
re.id  them  in  f)rnit. 

('ircle  Look  at  \fe  The  pnr[)()se  o^  this  tvp<*  ot  <K;tivity  is  to  help 
(.hihlren  ftjel  sejc.urtt  in  in(inipuhit ing  sifiittMioes.  rctsuhing  in  more 
descriptive  S(mtenc:(}S. 

a.  Th(?  teache^r  whispers  to  one  chihi  to  {)(?rforrn  a  partic.u  hir  action. 

b.  VVhiJe  \hr.  c;hihi  is  perhuming  the  action.  th(^  teacher  asks  the 
grf)u{).  "VVha't  is  Johnnv  doing?"  After  th(?  c:hihir(?n  give  an 
answ(^r  suf;h  as  *'|f)hn  is  walking,"  the  teac;h(^r  seeks  oth(T 
statements  hedping  th(M;hildr(m  manipulat(i  the  nofln  phrase 

is  walkirVg.  The  boy  is  vxalking.)  I)esf:riptiv(^  words  an^  also 
add(Hl  by  th(^  (:hildren  {Thu  tall,  smiling  boy  is  walking,) 

c.  Th(?  teach(^r  c;ontinu(?s  to  ask  (questions  such  as:  "VVhjff?^(?  is  John 
walking?"  "fiow  is  John  walking?"  which  elic;it  v(?rb  phrase 
chang(»s.  A  variety  of  c:hildren*s  respons(?s  is  always  encouraged 
(John  is  walking  around  the  teacher  and  c:hildr(m.  The  boy  is 
walking  very  fast,  b.ut  f:ar(?fully.) 

d.  Two  childrtm  art^  asked  to  perform  different  actions  (John  is 
walking  and  Lynn  is  running  around  the  circde.  John  is  walking 
while  [ill  is  running.) 

SEQUKNCF 

Ro/e  Phiy  and  Shf)vv.  The  following  ac;tiviti(\s  den'elop  and  reinforce 
the  concept  of  sequence: 

a.  A  story  is  read  or  told  to  the  children.  A  small  group  of  young- 
sters^ramatizes  the  story  after  recalling  the  sequence  of  events. 

b.  Using  a  c:am(^ra,  th(^  teacher  or  a  child  snaps  pictures  of  the 
dramatizati()n.  Lat(^r,  these  pictur(^s  are  mad(?  into  slides. 

c.  The  children's  verbal  presentation  of  the  story  is  duplicatcui  on  a 
tape  recf)r^ier. 

cj.  At  a  futures  time.  th(?  slides  and  tape  are  used  at  a  listeming 
post'viewing  cente^r  (tape?  re(:yrder.'  (*ar  phon(\s.  slide  projector 
and  small  vienving  screen). 

After  viewing  and  listeming  at  the  (:ent(?r.  (?ach  child  illustrates 
and  th(m  (iictat(\s  ()f  writers  a  serie^s  of  s(mtences  showing  the 
sequence  of  events  at  the  beginning,  middk"?.  and  ending  of  the 
story.  Later,  these  can  be  shareti  and  discussed  with  the  total 
group. 


.  Around  Wp  Go.  Clhildreq  are  helped  in  this  activity  to  utilize  the 
knowledge  of  sequencing  gained  from  hearing  stories  so  that  they  may 
generate  a  new  story  with  attention  to  a  logical  sequence  of  events. 

a.  The  teacher  tells  a  group  of  children  the  beginning  of  a  new 
storv. 

b.  The  children,  sitting  in  a  (  irch;  with  the  teacher,  add  the  events 
^  for  the  middle  and  ending  of  the  story. 

c.  The  teacher.  anotheN^adult,  or  older  child  prints  the  eejitence^s 
on  tag  board  strips  as,they  are  told  orally  by  the  children,  ATter 
the  story  is  completed,  they  review  the  story  sequence  by 
assembling  the  sentences  in  their  appropriate  order, 

d.  A  variation  of  the  activity  is  the  changing  of  the  sequence  of 
some  of  the  events  by  the  children  to  see  if  the  ending  of  thestory 
is  affected. 

e.  Another  variation  is  the  teacher  recalling  with  the  children  a 
familiar  motif  of  a  story  such  as  an  animal's  journey  from  home 
to  confrontation  with  a  monster.  The  children  then  decide  on  a 
story  well  known  to  them  which  utilizes  the  niotif  and  they  tell 
the  story  taking  care  to  keep  the  appropriate  sequence  of  events. 
Or.  the  children  can  decide  to  originate  a  new  story  with  the 
appropriate  motif  developing  a  logical  sequence  for  the  story, 

Sjng  a  Stor>'.  This  activity  helps  children  decide  on  the  sequence  of 
events  in  a  story  and  then  use  this  sequence  in  a  song  format. 

a.  The  teacher  and  children  compose  a  song  utilizing  the  elements 
of  a  story  in  sequence. 

b.  The  sequence  is  reinforced  by  having  different  children  sing 
each  part  of  the  se?quence.  An  example  is  a  song  based  on 
Marjorie  Flack's  book  (2)  Ask  Mr.  Bear  (the  story  of  a  little  boy 
searching  for  something  to  give  his  mother  for  her  birthday). 

CMWd  A  _        Mrs.  Hen,  Good  day:  Mrs.  Hen.  Good 

(singing  Danny's  part)  day, 

What  do  you  have  for  my  mother's 

birthday? 

Clhild  B  Danny.  Good  day;  Danny.  Good  day. 

(singing  the  hen's  part)     I  have  an  egg  for  your  mother's 

birthday. 

c.  The  song  continues  using  the  dialogue  of  each  animal  in  the 
order  that  Danny  meets  them  in  the  book. 

d.  Stanzas  are  charted  separately  so  that  children  can  reassemble 
them  in  sequence. 
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Constraints  of  timti  and  space  do  not  permit  a  presentation  of  many 
other  language  games  such  as  77ie  He(j/  \fe.  Stuff  \fe  Hox.  Pcrk-a-Ba^^. 
The  M  tr  M  (i(jme.  (inci  See.  and  others  vvhicti  aid  in  the  areas  of 

vocabulary  and  descriptive  language  develop^nent  and  understanding 
of  plot  and  charac  ter  developnieiu 

LITERATURE  AND  RtLA TKD  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  U^^nguage  games,  there  ar(j  oth(»r  related  ac^iviticvs  that 
combine  orac^fnd  literacy.  One  of  the  best  avenues  for  such  language? 
exploration  UTiterature.  F\)lktales,  nursery  rhymes. fanciful  tales,  fables, 
myth^  and  pcfctr^  can  be  tghi  or  reaci  orally  so  that  childrfui  bc'gin  to. 
connect  the  words;  sentenc:es,  and  co4nect(»d  discourse  with  which  they 
are  familiar  in  their  spoken  l^aguagf^  with  th(»  print^ptt-'symbols 
representing  that  language  which  the^y  vvill  later  find  in  books,  llsin^ 
literature?  in  this  way,  children  are  proyided  with  the  impetus  to  expand 
experiences,  expand  language  facility,  and  expand  abilities  in  most 
receptive  anci  expressive  communication  skills. 

Martin  (4)  affirms  that  by  reading  literature  to  and  witli  children, 
they  get  a  wholenejss  of  reading  from  "ear  to  mouth  uf  eye,"  soon 
enabling  tKem  tn  "htjar"  the  language*  even  on  an  unfamiliar  page  of 
print.  Martin  terms  this  "reading  with  ontj's  e^ars." 

As  childreb  build  a.repejrtoire  of  literary  stori(?s.  they  use  these  as 
models  for  original  storie»s  they  dictate  or  write.  Aft(»r  hearing  The 
Gingerhre(j(i  Boy,  The  P(jn(  (il^e,  and  similarly  patterned  stories  from 
P^uropean  countries,  a  group  of  fivti-.  six-,  arui  S(>ven-year-ol(i 
Mexican-Arrierican  children  dictated  a  story  (] )  which  illustrates  ethnic 
background  and  the  chihiren's  ability  to  innovate;  on  a  theme  or  motif: 

Thr  Torn/Id 

Written  bv  David.  Ana  Marii?.  Marta.  Kddiev  Iscla,  I-ihan.  and  K.ud 
A  woman  madp  a  big  tortilhi  Sh«?  [)ut  it  in  the  ovrn.  Sht*  put  it  hv  tfie 

vvindfivv  to  cool  The^  tortilla  ran  auav' 

'I'he  woman  chasjMi  Mr.  I'ortilia.  The  farinrr  chased  thf  tortilla. 
"Don't  cfiasej  me!  IMl  sing  vou  a  song  " 
^  "^1  ran  away  from  tlie  little  wornan 
1  r.an  run  awav  from  an  old  rnan  , 
I  (an  run  .iwav  from  \o\i.  I  can.  I  (,an."  • 
'I'he*  [)e*ar  is  in  tlic  forrst  \\r  saw  the  tortilla.  "1  ( <t.-';  hear,  tortilla. 

FM(»ase»  come*'  closer,  (lonu'  pvfm  (  l()srr.  1  still  don't  hear  " 

So.  the  tortilla  cam<>  (  los(»r.  The*  bt»ar  said.  '( -ome*  (  hjsrr  1  still  can't 

hear,  (jime*  closer  t()  mv  head  " 

The»  tortdl.i  (.amc  (, loser.  'I'lie  bear  o[)ene'd  his  mouth  and  at(?  the* 

tortilla  all  up 
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Another  group  gf  children  wrote  a  story  entitled,  The  Pi/'/Ai  Man  t^);  . 

Run.  run  as  fast  as  you  (  air. 

You  can  t  (.at(.h  mf» 

I  in  the  flvmK  Pi/za  Man 

Modeled  stories,  such  as  77ie  Tortilla  and  The  Pizzu  Mcjn/are  made 
into  attractive  booklets  resembling  those  resulting  from  the  langiiage 
experience  approach  to  reading.  These  booklets  are  reread  by  the  child 
authors  and  illustrators,  shared  with  other  children  in  the  classroom, 
placed  at  a  learning  center  to  stimulate  other  book  writing  and  binding, 
or  placed  in  a  classroom  or  school  library. 

Literature  also  can  be  the  basis  for  many  other  creative  activities, 
including  creative  dramatics,  improvisation,  choral  rea(;|ing,  puppetry, 
various  types  of  oral  ani  written  composition,  and  the  creation  and 
utilization  of  tapes  and  films. 

The  reading-languageleScher  who  selects  lovely  books  for  children, 
reads  orally  to  them,  and  plans  many  creative  language  activities 
stemming  from  literature  provides  a  program  which  realizes  literary 
[yoals  as  well  as  nvacy  and  literacy  goals.  This  type  of  program  altows 
children  to  delight  in  reading  and  to  know  how  to  read.  After  all,  what 
good  is  a  decoder  who  doesn't  read?  How  mucFf  belter  is  ^  reader  who 
can  decode! 

A  HME  TO  RFArTFOR  ENfOYMENT 

For  many  children,  reading  at  school  is  not  an  enjoyable  experience, 
but  it  appears  as  a  seemingly  endless  succession  of  workbooks  to  be 
completed  and  a  myriad  of  teacher  questions  to  be  answered.  Even  the 
most  successful  child  in  reading,  one  who  really  loves  to  read,  soon 
becomes  disenchanted  when  busywork  activities  hang  like  a  millstone 
everytime  a  book  is  to  be  opened  and  read. 

Teachers  must  help  children  view  readingas  a  pleasurable  act.  There 
must  be  ample  time  in  the  classroom  to  read  for  sheer  enjoyment.  A 
piuj^iam  including  USSR2R  (Uninterrupted.  Sustained.  Silent.  Right  to 
Read)  provides  this  time,  USSR2R  represents  time  set  aside  within  one 
classroom,  or  preferably  all  classrooms  throughout  the  entire  school,  to 
provide  children  with  the  opportunity  to  read  books  based  on  their 
individual  interests  without  requiring  any  follow-up  activities.  This 
period  of  time  may  range  from  10  minutes  to  an  hour  or  even  more.  When 
the  USSR2R  is  conducted  throughout  a  school,  all  children,  teachers, 
and  other  school  personnel  read  for  the  sheer  joy  of  reading.  During  the 
reading  time,  a  modeling  of  reading  by  adults  occurs  and  children  begin 
to  see  reading  as  a  pleasurable  act  that  everyone  engages  in  and  enjoys. 
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SUMMARY 

Young  children  c:an  be  sucfiessful  reacjjuTS  when  motivation  is 
established  through  a  reading-languag(5  program  consisting  of  many 
language  and  reading  games,  much  listening  ar)d  rtjsponding  to  a 
carefully  selected  bodv  of  literatures,  and  many  un i nterru [)ted 
opportuniU^'»  to  read  for  the  sheer  jciy  of  rtjading. 

A  numj:^r  of  years  ago,  Audrey  Linaberry  (3)  expressed  poeticatO 
and  symbolically  nri^ny  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  this  paper  in  this  poen*f 
*  % 

Ti)  My  TVcjchrr 
Put  lijarning  in  my  way.  tht;n  stand  asidt; 
>  Tu  guide  my  footstt^ps. 

But       not  push  — 

Don't  make  me  go  too  fdst  to  s^v,  and  hear 
'  This  lovely  world. 
Le\  joy  keep  pace  with  growing. 
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La  Lecture  a  TEcole  t^^erhelle 

Madeline  B^'ohon 
Syndicat  National  des  ^ 
Instituteurs.'  Fram  e 


Lire  irap'lique  savoir  lire.  c*est-a-dire  non  seulement  acquerir  des 
mecanismes,  permettant  de  dechiffrer  un  code  ecrit  etabli  selon  des 
regies  precises,  mais  aussi  comprendre  le  sens  attribue  aux  signes  en 
fonciion  de  leur  assemblage  par  mots,  phrases  et  textes,  qui  sont 
^'expression  d'une  pensee  plus  ou  moins  riche  et  nuancee.  II  est  evident 
que  Taisance  dans  la  maitrise  des  sons  permet  une  interpretation  plus 
sure  du  message  qui  peut  se  reveler  un  mode  de  communication, 
puissant. 

Tout  ecrit,  sous  f]uelqjje  forme  qu'il  se  presente,  lettre,  revue.^journal 
ou  livre  etablit  entre  les  hcmimes  une  relation  qui  se  situe  a  des  niveaux 
differents  et  tend  vers  des^finalites  diverses,  a  caractere  educatif  ou 
propres  a  Torganisation  d^s  loisirs.  ^ 

n  sedeflnit  comme  unlangagedont  nous  connaissons  Tinfluencesur 
le  comportement  intellectuel  et  moral  des  individus.  11  appartient  aux 
educateurs  qui  s'occupent  plus  particulierement  des  adolescents  de  \e\^ 
faire  deviner  les  effets  positifs  de  la  lecture  en  t-ant  que  moyen 
d 'information  et  de  perfect  ionnement  delajangue.deleur  former  le  gout 
par  une  orientation  judicieuse  dans  le  choix  de  leurs  ouvrages. 

*  ✓ 

A[!PAHAVA>^T.  Q(M,N/D  APPHhSDfih  A  MRK  KT  (;( A.\fMh\r^ 

S'il  est  vrai  que  la  lecture  constitue  un  appori  heureux  a 
I'enrichissement  culturel  de  I'homiuc,  yar  des  investigations  d^s  le 
passe  ou  la  vie  contemporaine, «  travers  I'espagp,  apporte  a  I'adulte  une 
documentation  indispensable  a  sa  tache  et  le  fruit  de  I'experience  des 
autres,  eveille  sa  curiosite  et  son  gout  de  la  recherche,  lui  procure  des 
satisfactions  nobles  ou  une  simple  detente  salutaire  a  sa  sante,  il  semble 
bien  naturel  qu'oit^erche  a  mettre  I'enfant,  le  plus  tot  possible,  dans  les 
conditions  les  meilleures  pour  I'acheminer  vers  un  langage  nouveau, 
tout  en  respectant  sa  p^rsonnalite  et  en  evaluant  ses  possibilites. 

Quelques.  reflexions  nous  sont  suggerees  f^ar  I'observation  des 
enfants  a  I'ecole  ou  dans  notre  entourage. 
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Notons  au  passage  (lut'hjues  attitudes  a  propos  de  I'approche  de  la 


•  enfants  qui  font  S(?mblant  ^v.  lire  pour  imit(jr  1(!S  grands; 

•  enfants  qui.  face  au~livre.  en  regardant  h^s  imagcis  inventcmt 
rhistf)ire  (|u*(dl(?.s  lui  inspirent; 

•  enfants  curieux  cjui  postint  d(js  (questions. 

L'Kcole  Mattirnelle  a  le  privilegtj  d'etrtj  le  plus  souvenf  la  premiere 
cpllectivite  qui  accueille  les  enfants  a  Tage  ou  ils  scjnt  les  plus  rtjceptifs; 
elle  se  trouve  dependant  devant  des  difficulles  cfui'  resultent  de 
comportements  tres  differents.  L(js  sujtits  developpes  sur  le  plan 
intellectu-el.  au  vocabulaire  etendu.  a  I'^'sprit  evtnllej  voisinent  avec  des 
apathicjues,  etrangers  a  toute  sollicitation  (jt  qui  s'obstinent  dans  leur 
mutisme.  avec  des  instables  fatigues  de  leur  agitation  sterile.  De  cette 
diversite.  attribuee'  dans  la  majorite  des  cas  a  I'inegalite  des  milieux 
socio-culturels  auxquels  appartienn(?nt  les  eleves,  I'educa trice  doit  tenir 
compte  par  I'installation  de  sa  c:lasse  en  groupes  de  travail. 

Les  in$titutrices  d'Kcoles  Maternelles  sont  bien  placees  pour 
conn^itre  lt>s  enfants  et  savoir  ce  qu'elles  peuvent  attendre  d'eux.  Elles 
ne  peuvent  cependant  que  beneficier  d'une  cooperation  amicale  avec  les 
parents,  parfois  susceptibles  de  les  (jclairtjr  sur  les  causes  de  telle  ou  telle 
reaction  des  enfants  devant  les  acti  vit'es  scolaires:  perturbations  de  la  vie 
familialacompromettant  Tequilibre  affectif.  troubles  de  la  physiologie. 
deficiences  sen^rielles,  incidence  hereditaire  adaptation  malaisee. 
facteurs  multiples  entravaht  un  developpement  normal. 

(Jeci  mis  a  part,  /'institutrice  doit  gafder  une  certajne  autonomie  a 
regard  de  Topinion  publique  iorsqu'il  s'ngit  (je  son  ro/(?  edurotif.  Car. 
a  propos  de  la  lecture  justement.  circulent  des  rumeurs  parfois 
contradictoires. 

Pour  certains,  TEcole  Maternelle  est  le  lieu  ou  Vim  nppr<?nd  d  lire  et 
la  maftresse  est  /ugee  en  fonrtion  (fe  sn  reussite  (fan,s  cette  disciplino 
qu 'eiie  incuique  aux  enfants;  c'est  encore  bien  souvent  atijourd'hui 
Tavis  de  parents  ambitieux  ou  de  collegues  mal  informes  des  probleme»s 
de  notre  enseignement. 

Pour  (i^utres,  Tapprentissage  de  la  lecture  doit  t(>nir  un  rang  de 
second  ordre,  I'Hcole  Matern^jlhi  reolamant  de  ses  educatrices  I'ani- 
mation  d'une  multitude  d'activit('»s.  plus  utihis  a  I'epanouissement 
de  Tcjnfant. 

Une  mise  au  point  s'avere  indispensable. 

II  nous  parait  en  effet  ahormal  d'accorder  dans  nos  grandes  sections 
une  place  trop  importante  a  Tacquisition  de' la  lecture,  le  cours 
preparatoire  etant  tout  indique  pour  ce  travail.  Nous  pensons  egaleitient 
qu'une  repartition  ordonnee  des  disciplines,  tant  physicjues  qu'intel- 
le(:tuelles  ou  artistiques  vise  a  un  developpement  harmonieiTx  de 


lecture: 


Tenfant.  Nous  nous  opposons  a  uri^apprentiSisage  forcfe  de  la  lecture 
prejudiciable  a  un  deroulement  regulier  deSs^avai>x  de  la  classe, 
nuisible  aussi  a  la  scolarite  future  de  Tenfant  par  I'apparition  de  troubles 
dyslexiques  et  d'un  con^ptSTteTrrent  d'opposition  aux  etudes. 

Par  contre,  il  est^i^rettable  priver  certains  enfants  dotes  d'une 
maturite  suffisante  et  attires  par  la  lecture,  de  moyens  propres  a  faciliter 
les  acqu^s^itions.  ' 

Nous  Savons  bien  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  regie  absolue  pour  I'age 
,  d'apprendre  a  lire.  L'observation  et  I'experience  nous  permettent 
seulernent  d'affirmer  que  les  resultats  les  plus  feconds  s'obtiennent 
souvent  dans  le  courani^e  1^  sixieme  annee. 

Dans  I'ideal,  I'Ecole  MaterneHe  d^ralj^tre  en  mesure  de  donner  a 
chaqijie  enfatit  ce  qui  peut  lui  convenir.  MaJheureusement,  ies  effectifs 
p'let/^oriques  dewos  classes  nefaci/itent  guere  la  tacke  des  ectuca trices. 
lesqUelles  regrettent  de  n'avoir  pas  tou/ours,  a  Tegard  des  en/ants 
de/avorises,  la  disponfbilite  que  serait  necessaire.  L'Ecole  Maternelle 
devrait  accorder  un  soutien  tout  particulier  aux  enfants  qui  n'ont  pas  la 
chance  d'etre  mis,  dps  le  plus  jeune  age,  dans  une  ambiance  familiale 
stimulante  pour  les  premieres  decouvertes. 

L/Hcole  Matern^llexloit  surtout  etre  une  irtitiatrice,  c'est-a-dire  celle 
qui  ^et  en  route  et  trace  La  voie.  ^ 

Comment  /ouer  ce  roie  d  propos  de  la  lecture? 
"  En  pratiquant  une  p#dagogie  attrayante,  d  Tesprit  vivant  e\  concret. 
Peu  importe  fes  methofles;  TessentieJ  est  de  provoquer  I'lnteret.  , 

*  En  se  rappelant  que  cet  enseignement  est  lie  d  toutes  les  autres 
ac\\\\ie%,  qu'il  ne  constiG|e  pas  un  fait  isole  et  privilegie  pc5ur  un  eveil  de 
Tintelligence.  Au  stade/le^plus  eleve,  avec  des  maitresses  averti^s.  son 
insertion  dans  le  theme  de  vie  permet  une  concentration  plus-ferme  de 
Tattention  et  s'etaie  sur  un  langage  oral  plus  rUfie.  Bien  avant  qyfe  de 
savoij  lire,  Tenfant  utilise  les  images,  allant  du  si mple  objet  qu *il  nomme 
a  la  petite  scene  qu'il  interprete  a  sa  m^nierfe,  avec  un  larigage^lus  ou 
moins  juste  et  coherent.  Nous  pouvons  utiliser  cet  attrait  pou/l'image. 
afin  de  !-amener  progressivertient  vers  le  message  ecrit,  dont4l  faut  par 
ailleurs  souligner  Tutilite.  Comment  ne  pas  oublier  Thistoipe  racontee  a 
Tecole.  sinon  en  la  fixant  sur  le  papier,  d'abord  par  le-<iessin.  moyen 
d'expression  courant  chez  les  enfants,  puis  par  les  lettre^ dont  I'assem- 
blage  realise  un  graphisme  plus  rapide  et  plus  precis.  > 

-  L'assouplissement  des  relatiotis  entre  I'image.  I'eicpression  orale  et 
la  trace  ecrite  constitue  la  base  de  la  pedagogie  di^^frangais  a  I'Ecole 
Maternelle  pour  les  acquisitions  certes  bien  mode^es  de  la  lecture. 

Le  texte  est  au  depart  des  premiers  essais:  il  si'agit  de  bien  penetrer 
Tenfant  de  cette  valeur  de  la  langue  ecrite.  en' lui  signifiant  que  le' 
symbole  est  associe  ^  I'idee  et  que  lire  sous-enfend  communiquer. 
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^*  Cequi  poraH  esseniiel,  c'est  de  donneravant  tout  aux  /eunes  iegout 
de  la  lecture,  de  leur  en  permettre  u  ne  approche  confionie  et  sereine.  les 
engageant  d  poursuivre  leurs  efforts  pourune  assimilation  plus  porfoiie, 
Faut-il  utiliser  ou  proscrire  le  manuel  de  lecture  a  THcole 
Maternelle? 

11  ne  sejnhle^as  mauvais  que  Tenfant  se  familiarise  avec  lui,  meme 
s'il  ne  I'exploite  pas  d'une  fagon  rationnelle;  nous  savons  la  fierte  qu'il 
eprouve  a  recevoir  son  premier  livret,  synonyme  pour  lui  de  conquete  et 
de  progres.  » 

Pour  rnnrlure,  quelques  mois  au  sujet  de  TAnnee  Internationale  du 
Livre  (1972)  qui  a  donne  lieu  en  notreVille  a  des  echanges  d'idees  ainsi 
qu'a  une  exposition  d'ouvrages  selectionnes  pour  enfants.  depuis  les 
tout-petits  jusqu'a  Tadolescence. 

Nous  avons  pu  constater  que  les  moyens  modern«3  permettent 
I'edition  de  livres  au3^11ustrations  belles  et  riches  en  couleurs,  aux 
textes  simples,  doni^^^^x  enfants  le  desir  d'en-connaitre  le  contenu.  . 

L'Ecole  MaterneTO*tIevrait  pouvoir  mettre  a  la  portee  de  ses  petits 
eleves  une  bibliotheque  ou  ils  pourraient  en  toute  liberte  regarder  et  se 
distraire.  Quelle  belle  approche  du  livre  qui  serait  preparatoire  a  des 
examens  plus  soutenus!  Et  quelle  magnifique  reussite  que  d'apporter  a 
tous  les  promesses  d'une  future  joie.de  lire! 

A  L'ECOLE  MATERNELLE,  PREPARER  L  APPRENTISSAGE 

jEVX  ET  EXEHUCES  PREPA  RA  TOIRES 

La  lecture  demande  une  phase  preparatoire  qui  se  fait  a  I'Ecole 
Maternelle  ou  en  section  enfantine,  et  qui  est  d'une  importance 
primordiale.  Ce  preapprentissage  tend  a  developper  les  fonctions  utiles 
a  I'enfant  lors  des  seances  de  lecture,  en  fin  de  Grande  section  d'ecole 
maternelle  et  a  Tecole  primaire.  L'enfant  doit  avoir  une  maturite 
suffisante  pour  aborder,  dans  les  conditions  les  meilleures,  le  difficile  et 
capital  apprentissage  de  la  lecture. 
1.  Observons  les  enfants. 

L  observation  des  enfants  des  la  Section  des  Petits  d'Ecole  Maternelle 
peut  permettre  de  deceler  chez  certains  des  troubles  qui  seront  des 
handicaps  lors  de  I'apprentissage  de  la  lecture: 

•  handicaps  sensoriels:  enfant  mal  entendant;  a 

.  •  defauts   de   langage:   mauvaise  prononciation,  begaiement, 
zezaiement. 

•  difficultes  dans  la  coordination  des  mouvements:  mauvaise 
lateralisation;  handicap  moteur. 

•  instabilite:  difficujtes  pour  fixer  I'attention. 

•  troubles  affectifs. 
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Certaines  de  ces  difficultes  peuvent  etre  signalees  aux  parents, 
^'autres  seront  a  pallier  a  I'ecole  meme.  avant  de  commencer  la  lecture. 

2.  Pourquoi  le  preapprentissage? 

L'enfant  ne  peut  bien  apprendre  a  lire  que  si  certaines  conditions 
sont  remplies: 

•  un  niveau  de  langage  suffisant;  ^ 

•  une  representation  spatio-temporelle  correcte; 

•  une  bonne  perception  visuelle  et  auditive; 

•  des  possibilites  de  memorisation  et  une  certaine  capacite 
d'attention,  d'analyse  et  de  synthese. 

3.  Comment  peut  se  faire  ce  preapprentissage? 

Langage;  les  enfants  arrivent  a  I'Ecole  Maternelle  avec  un  certain 
niveau  de  langage.  ^ 

•  exploitation  et  enrichissement  des  apports; 

•  developpement  des  fonctions  d'expression  et  de  communication; 

•  rprtification  des  d&fauts  d'articulation  et  de  prononciation; 

•  exercises  structuraux  simples. 

Representation  spatio-temporelle: 

•  schema  corporel:  nommer  et  montrer  les  differentes  parties  du 
corps;  reproduire  des  mouvements  de  plus  en  plus  complexes; 

\  •  lateralisation; 

•  structuration  de  plan:  acquisition  d'un  vocabulaire  precis; 

•  notion  de  succession  dans  I'espace, 

dans  le  temps; 

•  notion  de  chronologie. 

Education  de  I'oreille:  (exemples  donnes  dans  le  texte  suivant). 

•  reconnaissance  de  sons; 

•  reconnaissance  de  rythmes  simples, 

de  rythmes  complexes; 

•  tradudlion  par  des  syniboles; 

codage  et  decodage  progressifs  de  structures  rythmiques, 

Education  visuelle: 

•  jeux  de  rapprochement  d'images;  ^ 

•  jeux  d'attention  et  jeux  sensoriels; 

•  jeux  qui  tendent  progressivement  vers  une  certaine  abstraction  se 
rapprochant  du  symbolisme  de  la  lecture.  / 
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Education  de  la  main: 

Tout  ce  qui  est  lu  doit  etre  ecrit  done: 

•  nombreux  exercices  graphiques; 

•  "gymnastique**  du  bras,  de  la  main,  des  doigts  .  ,  . 
4.  L'initiation  a  la  lecture 

La  lecture  n'intervient  a  TEcole  Maternelle ,  qua,  sous  forme 
d'initiation  et  n'est  pas  un  apprentissage  force  et  premature.  II  faut  que 
Tenfant  aborde  la  lecture  avec  serieux  et  gout,  qu'il  prerine  pour  cet 
apprentissage  de  bonnes  habitudes  mentales.  II  faut  qu'il  sache  fixer  son 
attention  sur  les  ditticulteS  qui  ne  doivent  pas  etre  escamotees  mais 
dominees. 

Esprit  de  cette  initiation: 

•  Texpression  orale  est  liee  intimement  a  I'expression  ecrite; 

•  iougtoiance  de  la  motivation  (correspondance.  theme  de  vie  en 
no^lp  cadeau  .  .  .) 

•  pas  de  lecture  sans  comprehension.  Des  le  debut,  les  enfants 
etablissent  un  rapport  entre  leslsignes  et  la  signification; 

•  le  plaisir  de  lire  est  preserve  et  developpe;  lire  doit  etre  un  plaisir 
et  devenir  un  "besoin"; 

•  toutes  les  phrases  etudiees  sont  exploitees  et  non  collectionnees; 

•  les  moyens  mis  en  oeuvre  pour  composer  ou  dechiffrfer  varient  en 
cours  d'annee  en  fonction  de  Tacquis; 

•  importance    fondamentale    de  ']a    relation  son-graphie 
(ecoute-regarde). 

Les  etapes  de  cette  initiation: 

•  presentation  et  etude  globale  de  la  phrase  ou  du  texte; 

•  analyse  de  ce  texte  (decomposition  en  mots); 

•  fixation  et  utilisation  des  mots  nouveaux; 

•  recomposition  de  la  phrase-type  et  formation  de  nouvelles 
phrases; 

•  dccGuvertes  spontanees  d'analogies  et  preparation  a  Tanalyse  des 
mots;  ' 

•  I'apprentissage  methodique  des  lettres  et  des  sons,  les  exercices 
de  synthese  ne  sont  abordes  que  lorsque  Tenfant  est  "pret". 

II  faut  essayer  de  respecter  le  rythme  naturel  de  Tenfant  et  ne  pas  le 
pousser  trop  tot  vers  Tanalyse.  L'enfant  d'Ecole  Maternelle  n'est  souvent 
pas  mur  pour  ce  processus  intellectuel  complique.  II  faut  lui  l^isser  le 
temps  necessaire  pour  une  lente  comprehension  des  premiss  symboles 
*'bases^?entielles  des  mecanismes". 
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5.  Comment  faire  naitre  I'interet  pour  le  livre? 

Certains  enfants  influences  par  le  mfKeu  familial  manifestent  des 
leur.  arrivee  a  I'ecole  le  "besoin"  du  livre.  d'autres  n'y  portent  aucun 
interet. 

L'un  des  buts  de  I'ecole  est  de  favoriser  la  naissance  de  cet  interet 
-  chez  les  enfants  non  prepares  par  le  milieu  familial,  de  le  developper  et 
de  I'eduquer  chez  les  autres  enfants. 
Par  queJs  moyens  y  parvenir? 
J       •  I'amenagement   dans   la   classe   d'un   "coin"  bibliotheque 
permanent,    corifortable,    agreable,    livres  renouveles 
periodiquement. 

•  le  respect  de  I'autonomie  de  I'enfant  dans  ce  "coin": 

en  le  laissant  s'installer  a  son  gre; 

en  lui  donnant  le  temps  de  regarder  les  livres; 

en  respectant  eventuellement  son  isolement. 

•  le  choix  judicieux  des  livrfes: 

themes  privilegies:  famille  et  maison,  animaux  .  .  . 
eviter  les  themes  angoissants; 
illustration  de  bon  gout. 

•  la  valorisation  de  cet  atelier: 

le  proposer  a  I'enfant  au  meme  titre  que  les  ateliers  d'activites 
manuelles; 

•  integration  du  livre  a  la  vie  de  la  classe  a  I'heure  du  conic: 

theme  d'une  seance  de  marionnettes  ou  d'une  projection  de 
diapositives  ou  de  film; 

recherche  de  documents  pour  I'enrichissement  du  theme  d© 
vie. 

Ainsi  la  presence  constante  du  livre  dans  la  classe,  I'utilisation  qui 
en  est  faite  par  la  maitresse,  la  liaison  entre  le  livre  et  les  diverses 
activites  font  naitre  et  developpent  chez  I'enfant  le  gout  du  livre,  ce  livre 
qui  est  toujours  actuellement  la  base  de  toute  culture. 

AVANT  LA  LECTURE  EXERCICES  ET  |EUX  A  L'ECOLE  MATERNELLE 

Les  quelques  notes  qui  suivent  sont  le  resume  d'un  essai  de  travail 
pratique  a  I'Ecole  Maternelle  et  dont  l'un  des  objectifs  est  la  preparation 
a  la  communication  en  general,  et  a  I'approche  de  la  langue  ecrite 
(lecture/ecriture)  en  particulier.  II  s'appuiesur  quelques  hypotheses  qui 
disent: 

•  que  les  premieres  annees  d'un  individu  sont  les  plus  importantes 
pour  son  devenir; 

•  que  I'enfant  ne  peut  acceder  a  la  connaissance  qu'a  partir  de  la 
prise  de  conscience  d'un  acte  vecu  par  lui; 
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^  •  qu'un  apprentissage  reussi  de  la  lectureTest  une  condition  des 
I  plus  iraportantes  pour  I'avenir  scolaire  de  I'enfant  et  aussi  pour 

son  epanouissement  d'adulte; 
•  que  parmi  les  facteurs  essentiels  necessaires  a  cet  apprentissage,* 
(  il   faut   que   ['enfant   ait  acquis   une   representation  spatio- 

 Y'  l?*^porelle  correcte  et  une  discrimination  auditive  la  plus  fine 

possible  (etant  bien  entendu  que  nous  ne  negligeons  pas  les  autres 
conditions)/ 

1.  LOCALISATION  DES  SONS 

1-i  leu  des  instruments:  deux  ou  trois  enfants,  des  instruments 
spnores  identiques  situes  dans  des  coins  differents  de  la  piece.  Un 
enfant,  yeux  bandes,  doit  trouver  celui  qui  a  joufe,  ou  se  diriger  vers  celui 
qui  a  joue. 

/""^       1;2  Jeu  de  la  taupe  et  de  la  sauterelle:  la  taupe  a  les  yeux  bandes  et  la 
sauterelle  les  pieds  attaches.  La  taupe  doit  attraper  la  sauterelle  en 
j       ecoutant  le  bruit  des  sauts. 

1-  3  Beaucoup  d'autres  jeux  sont  des  variantes  de  ceux-ci:  (la  brebis, 
RomQo  et  Juliette  : . 

2.  RECONNAISSANCE  DE  TIMBRES  DIFFERENTS 

2-  1  Materiel:  pipeau,  tambourin,  cloche. 
2-2  £)eroulement: 

a)  faire  voir  et  entendre  les  instru  ments  tour  a  tour  plusieurs  fois. 

b)  les  enfants  ferment  les  yeux  (ou  se  retournent,  ou  la  maitresse 
se  cache  derriere  un  rideau). 

c)  les  enfants  doivei?t  deviner  I'instrument  qui  a  joue  (ils  le 
nomment,  Hs  le  montrent,  ils  le  traduisent  corporellement,  ils  le 
traduisent  dans  un  code  dessine  mis  au  point  individuellement,  ils 
peuvent  decoder  le  code  d'un  autre,  passer  a  un  code  collectif.) 

d)  des  notions  de  lateralisation,  d'ordre  et  de  memorisation 
peuvent  venir  se  greffer  (all-er  dans  le  sens  de  notre  ecriture,  de  la  gauche 
vers  la  droite,  en  symbolisant  par  des  jetons  ou  des  dessins  les  differents 
sous-entendus;  se  souvenir  que  Ton  a  d'abord  entendu  celui  que  Ton  \ 
symbolise  a  gauche  et  ainsi  de  suite  .  .  .). 

2-3  Variantes:  enregislieiiients  au  magnetophone  (moto,  camion,  . 
voiture  de  differentes  marques),  ecouter  des  voix  des  personnes 
connues,  jeux  d'intonation  differente,  jeux  de  telephone  (plusieurs 
enfants  sortent:  qui  a  parle?),  reconnaitre  des  bruits  differents  faits  par 
un  mcme  objet  tombant  sur  un  tapis,  sur  u^l  parquet,  sur  une  vitre;  jeu  des 
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plaques  Martenot,.  jeu  des  bouteilles '  plus  ou  moins  remplies  d'eau - 
coloree.  reconnaissance  d'instruments  de  musique  beaucoup  plus 
proches  (cloche,  carina,  chochette;  ou  tubes  resonnants,  etip.  .)• 

3.  RECONNAISSANCfc:  DE  HAUTEURS  DE  SONS 
3-1  MaterieJ:  barressonnantes. 

3-2  DerouJement:  2  barres  (1  aigue,  1  grave)  tenues  chacune  par  1 
enfant.  ' 

•  on  ecoute  la  musique  fait^  par  X,  * 

•  on  ecoute  la  musique  faite  par  Y, 

•  on  ferme  les  yeux, 

•  on-se  retourne,  la  maitresse  fait  signe  a  F  ou  Z  pour  lui  demander 
qui  a  joue, 

•  on  change  d'enfants,  on  change  de  barres  aussi  en  raccourpissant 
de  plus  en  plus  Tintervalle. 

TROP  DENFANtS  SORTtNT  ENjCORE  DE.LtCOLE  PRIMAIRE  SANS  AVOIR 
DEGOUVERT  Lt  TRESOR  QUI  R£CELE  LE  LIVRE 

Comment  peut-on  esperer  donner  auoc  en/ants  de  CP.  Je  desir  de  lire? 

Donner  aux  jeunes  enfahts  qui  entrent  a  I'Ecole  Elemehtaire  le  desir 
de  lire?  C*est  inutile:  ils  possedent  cette  envie  de  lire,  une  des 
consequences  de  cet  elan  qui  les  pousse  a  copier  les  adultes.  Tous?  Bien 
sur.  ils  sont  tres  differents  les  uns  des  autres.  Mais  qui  n  a  pas  constate 
ave'c  quel  interet,  avec  quelle  ardeur  il3  suivent  tous  les  premieres 
legons? 

Reconnaissons  que  Tecole  contribue  a  developper  ou  .  .  .  a  ruiner 
cette  motivation  innee.  Et  il  serait  plus  juste  de  se  demander:  "Comment, 
au  cours  preparatoire,  peut-on  conserver  ce  desir  de  lire?" 

Par  ailleurs,  au  moment  de  Tacquisition  des  mecanismes.  la  reussite 
encourage  a  perseverer,  Techec  donne.  de  la  lecture.  Timage  d'une 
activite  penible.  A  ce  sujet.  Monsieur  le  NY.  professeur  de  Vincennes. 
constate:  **Il  s'agit  d'un  cercle  vicieux.  Plus  I'enfant  est  satisfait.  plus  il 
s'entrainera  et  augmentera  sa  capacite  de  lecture.  Au  contraire,  s'il  subjt 
un  echec,  il  ne  sera  pas  porter  a  Tameliorer/* 

D*ou  Timportance  capitale  des  premiers  contacts  avec  la  lecture?  Et 
comment  ne  decevoir  aucun  de  nos  petits  eleves  si  diffei^ents  les  uns  des 
autres,  tant  par  leurs  possibilites  intellectuelles  que  par  leur  cadre  de  vie 
familiale?  Une  premiere  reponse  est  donnee  dans  les  instructions  qui 
vlemient  de  paraitre: 

*  'il  faut  que  leVnaitre  commence  par  observer  ses  eleve^  pour  les 
repartir  en  groui)es  rclativcmcnt  homogenes  auxquels  seront 
demanuees  les  taches  qui  feur  conviennent.**  » 
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An  cours  de  c/a.sses-promienades: 

•  Regardons  un  homme  au  travail  ("Moi.  man  pere.  il  .  .  .*') 

•  Admirons  un  parterre  de  fleurs  ("A  ma  maison,  ma  mamau, 
.  ^                     •  elle  aussi  ") 

•  ArrtJlons-nous  dtjvanl  unt;  nuuson         ("Ma  maison  a  moi.  <ilh;  n'est 

pas  pareiUe  .  .  .'*) 

Au  cours  de  spectacles  vus  cn  coniniun: 

•  Une  emission  televisee  {"Moi,  je  regarde  souvent  .  . 

•  Une  qlasse  de  "grands"  au  travail         ("Mon  frere»  il  .  .  .**) 

Au  cours  d'exercices  "plus  sco/aires":  ^ 

•  Une^iapositive  (bord  de  mer  .  .  .)         (")'ai  ete  en  vacances  a  la  mer  .  . 

•  Un  animal  ("Mon  nhien  a  moi  siappelle  .  .  .") 

•  Une  histoire  racontee  par  le  maitre  par    (appreciation  de/la  sensibilite  des 
Timage,  ou  tout  autre  moyen  eleves).  '  y 

Ainsi,  la  connaissance  de  chaque  eleve,  peu  a  peu»  se  precise;  les 
gruupes  se  cunstituent,  Et  les  nuuvelles  instructions  precisent: 

"II  ne  faut  pas  s'attendre  a  vejx  rous  les  eleves  apprendfe  a  lire  au 
meme  rythme.  Ne  pas  sacrifier  le^jjjus  lents,  sans  retarder  personne, 
exigc  beaucoup  de  soin  et  d'attention.  Au  debuf  du  C.P.^  c'est  une  erreur 
que  de  vouloir  emmener  tous  les  eleves  a  la  meme  allure." 

Cernons  nj}ieux  la  nature  de  notre  action:  conserver  le  desir  de  lire; 
c'est  "ne  pas  sacrifier  les  plus  lents  sans  retarder  personnel*  Difficile 
action  qui  peut  paraitre  paradoxale,  Mais ^est-elle  pas  vraie  dans  toutes 
les  disciplines?  N'est-elle  pas  la  condition  premiere  qui  definit  notre 
efficacite? 

InterrogeiL^vantage^  "s'occuper  le  plus  possible  des  eleves  du 
groupe  /faible*  "\ne  suffit  pas  si  le  texte  a  reponnaitre,  le  ou  les  mots  a 
retrouver,  Texpression  a  identifier  sont  les  memes  pour  tous  les  groupes. 
D*ou  la  necessite  tie  prevoir,  au  cours  d'une  legon,  a  I'intention  de 
chaque  groupe  de/la  classe,  une  progression  tres  souple  des  diverses 
notions  a  acquerirC  Nos  eleves  sont  tous  sur  le  meme  chemin.  Certaihs 
apprennent  a  marcher  mais  ne  retarderont  pas  ceux  qui  savent  si  ceux-ci, 
chemin  taisant,  sont  amenes  a  decouvrir  le  cadre  qui  les  entoure:  le 
temps  de  parcours  de  ce  chei^in.  est-il  une  epreUve  competitive? 

Un  exemple  (debut  de  Tannee:  stade  d'acquisitions  globales):  apres 
la  visite  du  jardin  d'lin  eleve  et  la  mise  au  point  des  reponses  obtenues 
(activite  d*eveil)»  les  phrases  suivantes  sont  ecrites  ai^  tableau  par  le 
maitre: 

Dans  le  jardin  de  Philippe,  je  vois  des  carottes.  (dessia) 
Bernard  a  des  salades  dans  son  jardin.  (dessin) 
Le  jardin  de  Pascal  est  dans  une  (»isse.  (dessin) 
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Au  cours  d'une  meme  legon: 

•  En  associant  le  dessin  et  le  prenom  des  eleves  (la,  connaissance  de 
i'ecriture  de  ces  pjenoms  ayant  ete  obtenue  au  prealable),  certains 
eleves  peuvent  retrouver  le  sens  de  toutes  les  phrases  ecrites  et 
memoriser,  en  particulier.  la  lecture  et  I'ecriture  de  I'expixfcj^sion 
"dans  le  jardin," 

•  Un  autre  groupe  d'eleves  peut  se  borner  a  identifier  les  prenoms  et 
Texpression  "dans  le  jardin." 

•  •  Un  autre  enfin,  peut  se  limiter  a  retrouver  les  prenoms  et  a  se 
familiariser  avec  le  mot  "dans." 

Ainsi  pensons-nous  "ne  pas  sacrifier  les  plus  lents  dans  retarder 
personne,"  et,  en  definitive,  conserver  le  gout  de  lire  chez  tous  nos 
eleves. 

"Mais  quand  apprend-on  a  lire  reellement?"  dira  mon  collegue 
bilieux. 

L'ecole  decourage  Tapprenti-lecteur  en  hatant  exagerement  son 
apprentissage,  en  systematisant  les  legons  de  lecture,  leur  objet,  leur 
duree  ("il  faut  deux  jours  pour  etudier  un  son;  on  etudie  deux  sons  par 
semaine;  ma  progression  d'octobre  prevoit  I'acquisition  de  huit 
sons  .  . 

Ce  qui  compte  ce  n'est  pas  le  rythme  des  acquisitions:  c'est  le  souci 
de  garder  chez  tous  !cs  eleves  le  desir  de  lire  et  de  lire  encore. 

"Et,"  ajoutera  mon  collegue  ci-dessus  norpme,  "quelle  methode 
faut-il  employer?" 

1^s  discussions  sur  les  METHODES  ont  trop  dure.  Les  nouvelles 
Instructions,  ont  mis  un  point  final  a  ces  steriles  controverses: 

"Les  infants  sont  trop  differents  les  uns  des  autres  pour  qu'une 
methode  soit  la  meilleure  pour  tous;  mais  pour  tous,  les  pires  methodes 
sont  celles  qui  decouragent  le  desir  de  lire." 

Mixte?  Globale?  Trois-quarts  mixte?  Questions  secondaires  si  Ton 
considere  I'importance  de  la  motivation  d'une  legon  de  lecture  et  de 
Tadaptation  du  contenu  de  cette  legon  aux  divers  groupes  de  la  classe. 

Certains  maitres  congoivent  leurs  legons  quotidiennes  de  lecture 
d'apres  les  activites  d'eveil  en  cours:  ils  decloisonnent  leur 
enseignement. 

Pendant  Tactivite  d'eveil,  on  relit  occasionnellement  tel  ou  tel  mot 
de  la  lecture;  pendant  certaines  legons  de  lecture,  on  rappelle  un  des 
aspects  de  Tactivite  d'eveil  esthetique  ou  ethique  ou  physique  ou 
mathematique  ou  "scientifique".  Tout  en^ardant  son  caractere  propre, 
lav^i^on  de  lecture"  se  fond  avec  les  autres  disciplines. 

Et  le  desir  de  lire  s'accroit  avec  le  besoin  de  reconnaitre,  de  savoir  lire 
les  courts  textes  ecrits  par  le  maitre  avec  le  concours  des  eleves  pendant 
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une  activite  d'eveil  Largtiment  illustres.  les  meilLpurs  tuxtes  sont  copies 
surde  petits  livrets  et  constituent  la  base  de  depart  d*une  "bibliotheque" 
vivante.  souvent  consultee  par  les  enfants  ("auto-revision"). 

Ainsi,  Tusage  frequent  dti/ces  petits  livrets  peut  donner  aux  eleves 
I'habitude  "d'aller  (  here. her  iki  livrtv" 

Et  si  cette  bibliotheque  contient  egalement  I'tjxcellent  serit;  du  Pere 
Castor  par  exemple.  les  enfants  la  consulteront  naturellement.  Ce  geste 
symbolique:  emprunter  un  livre.  contracte  des  le  CP.,  a  toutes  les 
chances  de  traduire  une  faim  jamais  assouvie  et  ne  peut  que  favoriser  le 
dcsir  die  lire  * 

Peut-on,  par  ailleurs,  relier  I'etude  de  tous  les  sons  aux  activites 
d'eveil?  La  aussi,  gardons-nous  d'eriger  en  systeme  ce  qui  n'est  qu'un 
des  moyens  d'obtenir  le  desir  de  lire, 

Curieux  naturellement,  seduit  par  toutes  nouveautes  qui  "cassent" 
le  "ron-ron"  quotidien,  Tenfant  peut  etre  amene  au  desir  de  lire  par  bien 
d'autres  motivations: 

•  Retrouver  dans  une  histoire,  les  moments  qui  ont  plu; 

•  Connaitre  la  suite  d*un  recit; 

•  Executer  une  consigne  ecrite; 

•  Inventer  la  legende  d'un  dessin  et  la  comparer  avec  celle  qui 
existe  deja; 

•  Lire  les  bulles  d'une  bande  dessinee; 

•  Lire  dans  une  histoire  racontee  en  trois  images,  le  passage  ecrit 
apres  la  1  ere  image; 

•  Lire  !a  lettre  des  correspondants  de  la  classe. 

Et  rappeloQS,  pour  finir,  le  conseil  donne  par  les  dernieres 
Instructions: 

*il  est  capital  de  creer,  dans  la  classe.  un  climat  de  securite  et  de 
confiance,  d'eveiller  et  de  soutenir  Tappetit  de  lecture  des  eleves,  de 
conduire  les  legons  avec  entrain  et  vivacite.  d'etre  attentif  aux  difficultes 
de  chacun,  sans  trop  s'y  arreter  si  elles  ne  paraissent  pas  essentielles." 

"Soutenir  Tappetit  de  lecture,"  conserver  le  desir  de  lire. 

DE  QUOI  LUI  SERVIRA  LA  LECTURE? 

"De  quoi  lui  servira  la  lecture  quand  oni^'en  aura  rebute  pour 
jamais?**  demandait  deja  Rousseau. 

Ne  le  rebute-t-on  pas  pourtant,  cet  enfant,  dans  certaines  classes  de 
CP.  ou  de  C.E,  ou  les  eleves  anonnent  interminablement  des  suites  de 
mots  qu'ils  ne  comprenhent  p^|?  Ne  le  rebute-t-on  pas,  helas,  dans 
.  certaines  classes  de  CM.  ou,  a  tour  de  role,  on  repete  machinalement  et 
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jusqu'a  satiety  un  texte  trop  connu,  que  I'eleve  fait  semblant  de  suivre  et 
le  maitre  semblant  d'ecouter? 

Comment  faire  pour  qu'a  Tecole,  lire  et  s'ennuyer  ne  deviennent  pas 
synomymes? 

L*ennui,  dit-on,  naquit  un  jour  de  I'uniformite.  La  premiere 
condition  consiste  done  a  eviter  a  tout  prix  la  monotonie  en  recherchant 
la  plus  grande  variete: 

•  Dans  les  supports:  qu'on  ne  Use  pas  toujours  dans  le  meme  livre, 
mais  qu'on  utilise  des  ouvrages  divers,  des  publications,  des 
articles,  etc  .  .  . 

•  Dans  les  precedes  de  lecture*  a  haute  voix,  silencieuse,  dialoguee, 
dessinee  .  .  . 

•  Dans  les  di//eren(es  phases  d'une  seance:  faire' alterner,  par 
exemple,  lectures  et  conamentaires,  ceux-ci  motivant  celles-la  et 
vice-versa. 

Le  second  moyen,  essentiel,  c'est  de  lire  vfaiment.  Debiter 
mecaniquement  des  suites  de  sons,  c'est  traduire  des  signes  graphiques 
en  signaux  sonores,  c'est  exercer  la  memoire  visuelle  et  auditive,  mais 
non  pas  I'intelligence.  Lire  vraiment,  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  dechiffrer 
c'est  rendre  la  vie  aux  images,  aux  idees,  aux' emotions  fiwees  dans  Ifes 
signqs,  c'est  domprendre  les  messages  ecrits:  de  meme  que  I'ecriture  est 
Tinstrument  qui  nous  permet  de  commurtiquei  Autre  pensee  a  des 
abseiilh,  la  lecture  est  le  moyen  de  prendre  connaissancede  la  pensee  de 
ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  la,  et  surtout  de  ceux  qui  ne  sont  plus.  Elle  ne  peut 
trouver  son  objet,  a  I'ecole,  que  si  Ton  va,  au-dela  des  signes  et  des  sons, 
jusqu'a  provoqu^r  des  representations  mentales:  le  maitre  y  parviendra 
en  se-referant  a  I'illustration,  en  posant  d'habiles  questions  sur  le  sens 
global  du  texte,  et  surtout  en  lisant  lui-meme  de  maniere  suffisamment 
evocatrice. 

Mais  le  "grand  mobile,"  le  seul  qui,  selon  Rousseau,  **mene 
surement  et  loin,"  dans  le  domaine  de  la  lecture  comme  en  bien  d'autres 
c'est  I'interet.  Or  ce  qui  interesse  essentiejlem^nt  nos  eleves,  c'est  la  vie. 
J'aimerais  qu'a  I'excep.tion  de  certaines  phases  indispensables  d'appren- 
tissagc,  on  nc  fasse  pas  ue  la  lecture  un  exercice  gratuit,  mais  qu'on  Use  a 
I'ecole  comme  dans  la  vie: 

1 )  Pour  prendre  connaissance  d'un  message  dont  I'auteur  est  eloigne 
dans  I'espace  (lettres  de  correspondants)  ou  dans  le  temps. 

r  1         .  '  1 

2)  Pour  s  informer  et  s  instruire:  les  journaux  et  les  revues — qui 
penetrent  maintenant  dans  tous  les  foyers — et  les  ouvrages  de 
documentation  doivent  etre  largement  exploites  a  I'ecole,  en  liaison, 
notamment,  avec  Tactualite  et  les  activites  d'eveil,  Ce  seront  d'ailleurs 
d'excellentes  occasions  d'exercer  I'esprit  critique. 
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3)  Pour se  divertir  et  pour  rever:  chaque  classe  devrait  disposer d'une 
bibliotheque  abondamment  pourvue  en  recits,  contes  et  romans. 

4)  Dans  le  cas  particulier  de  la  lecture  a  haute  voix  pour 
commuriiquer  aux  autres  ses  propres  decouvertes  ou  creations.  Quand 
un  eleve  lit  a  ses  camarades  le  texte  qu'il  vient  d'ecrire,  quand  il  leur 
donne  connaissance  des  documents  ou  des  renseignements  qu'il  a 
trouv6s,  quand  il  desire  leur  faire  partager  I'interet  qu'il  a  pris  a  un  recit 
ou  a  un  article,  la  lecture  a  haute  voix  n'est  plus  un  exercice  artificiel  et 
gratuit,  mais  retrouve  au  contraire  sa  destination  essentielle 
d'instrument  de  communication. 

Ainsi  les  moyens  ne  nous  manquent-ils  pas  de  donner  a  nos  eleves  le 
sens  et  le  gout  de  la  lecture,  ce  sens  et  ce  gout  sans  lesquels  nos  efforts 
seraient  vains.  Car  il  Sn  est  de  la  lecture  comme  de  I'ecriture,  deja 
musique  et  du  dessin:  il  ne  sert  a  rien  d'apprendre  a  se  servir  d'un 
instrument  si  on  ne  donne  pas  eh  meme  temps  le  gout  de  s'en  servir. 

OUVRAGES  RECOMMANDES 

l,h4ATURITE  POUR  APPRENDRE  A  URE,  Auteur:  A.  LEROY  - 
BOUSSION  (Institut  de  Neuro-Physiologie  de  Marseille). 

L'auteur  a  suivi  pendant  trois  ans  (5,  6,  7  ans)  un  groupe  de  yi9 
enfants,  afin  d'etudier  leurs  progres  en  lecture,  compte  tenu  de  leur 
maturite  mentale.  Un  enseignementsystematiquecompletde  la  lecture  a 
ete  donne  des  la  grande  section  de  I'Ecole  Maternelle. 

De  Texperience,  il  ressort  qu'entre  5  et  6  ans  les  enfants  ne  sont  pas 
miirs  pour  la  lecture:  ils  parviennetit  tout  juste,  en  moyenne,  a  dechiffrer 
quelques  mots  isoles,  tres  faciles,  a  la  fin  de  I'annee  scolaire.  Seule  une 
petite  minorite  peut  assimiler  tous  les  mecanismes  de  la  lecture  en  un  an 
(et  sur  le  rythme  moitie  plus  lent  adopte  en  Maternelle  pour  cette 
rechercl}e). 

Entre  6  et  7  ans,  une  bonne  parti e  des  enfants  sont  parfaitement  mfff^. 
Cependant  une  autre  partie,  majoritaire,  a  besoin  d'un  rythme  plus  lent, 
et  meme,  pour  un  certain  nombre,  3  a  6  mois  d'enseignement^^de  plus, 
voire  d'un  an. 

II  semble  done  que  I'age  mental  de  la  parfaite  maturite  pour  la  lecture 
soit  aux  alentours  de  7  ans.  L'apprentissage  en  une  annee,  a  6  ans,  est 
done  trop  ambitieux  pour  la  majorite  des  enfants.  Le  rythme  doit  etre 
d'autant  plus  lent  que  les  enfants  sont  mcJins  murs. 

L'auteur  insiste  sur  le  fait  que  son  ^tude  porte  sur  un  petit  nombre 
d'enfants  et  n'est  pas  suffisamment  etayee  par  d'autres  recherches  pour 
qu'on  puisse  considerer  ses  resultats  comme  significatifs  et  general- 
isables  a  coup  sur.  II  pense  cependant  qu'ils  ont  une  validite  suffisante 
pour  qu'on  en  tienne  compte. 
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2.  "VERS  L'APPRKNTISSAGK  DiJ  IJ\NGAGK  KCR/T."  Cahier  de 
Pedagogie  moderne  no45. 

O  cahier  est  realise,  sous  la  direction  de  Mme  I.  Bandet,  Inspectrice^ 
Generale.  par  une  equipe  compren&nt  des  MIK.N..  une  Directrice  et  des 
Institutrices  ti'Kcole  Maternelle.  ik&i, 

IJ  rappelle  les  problemes  de  I'apprentissage  du  langage  ecrit  suggere 
une  fnethode  qui  met  surttKit  I'accent  sur  la  meilleure  fagon  de  preparer 
I'enfant  a  "l.ireet  Kcrire,"  deux  moyens  fondamentaux  et  irremplagables 
d'acces  a  la  culture. 

Le  langage  etant  defini  comme  "tout  syst^me  de  signes  aptes  a  servir 
de  moyen  de  communication,"  ).  Bandet  presente  dans  la  premiere 
partie  de  Touvrage  une  idee  essentielle  qui  oriente  les  suggestions 
pedagogiques  ultefieures: 

"Avant  de  dunnev  au  langage  ecrit  une  plact?  predominante  dans 
redi]calif)n  ties  enfanls.  ij  sera  bon.  ii  sera  necessaire  de  leur  donner. 
comme  Dutils  rl'expression.  d'autres  s^^stemes  de  signes.  naturell^*ment 
ou  conventionnellement  en  usnge.  parfrvis  inventus  pnr  eux  ou  pour 
eux.  (|ui  leur  rionneront  peu  a  p(?u  U'S  r  lefs  d'autres  messages  .  .  II  est 
necessaire.  si  I'on  veut  e>yter  des  difficultes  ulterieures.  rle  les  habituer 
a  des  (.odes  plus  simples  que  f;elui  de  I'ecriture  alphabetiquc;."  v 

II  s'agit  de  donner  a  I'enfant  des  notions  de  "signe"  et  de  "code"  en 
lui  en  faisant  utiliser  ou  inventer.  fl.angages  gestuels  '^ii  langages 
graphiques).  (!e  qui  est  fondamentaL  c'est  de  faire  comprendre  aux 
enfants  que  /'expression  graphique  correspond  au  langage  par/e.  On 
propose  ainsi,  succ^ssivement,  la  liaison  d'une  expression,  orale: 

•  a  de^^images  d'abord  figuratiVes  puis  abstraites; 

•  a  des  bandes  dessinees  qui  introduisent  Tidee  d'une  suite 
narrative  et  qui  donnent  I'habitude  d'un  deroulement  lineaire  de 
gauche  a  droite;  s 

•  a  des  bandes  codees  qui  different  des  precJedentes  en  ce  que  les 
'  elements  sont  deja  plus  conventionnels;  ils  sont  reduits  a  des 

traits ^tdroites  et  courbes).  On  donne  a  Tensemble  le  nom  de 
"pictogrammes." 
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In  one  sense,  the  te^m^Teadi^g  comprehension  rnntains  a  redundancy. 
Any  i:eading  which  tak,es  place  without  some  level  of  thoughtful  inter- 
action between  author  and  reader  must  be  labelled  empty  word-calling. 
When  a  person  reads  he  must  comprehend,  otherwise  he  is  not  reading. 
Vygotsky  (37)  reminds  us  of  this  fact  when  he  points  out  that  it  is  in  word 
meaning  that  thought  and  speech  unite  into  verbal  thought  and  that  a 
word  without  meaning  is  an  empty  sound,  no  longer  part  of  human 
speech.  So  the  labellers  have,  in  one  sense,  done^us  a  disservice  by 
implying  that  reading  is  one  thing  and  thatcomprehension  is  something 
else.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  I  will  continue  to  use  the 
term  comprehension,  although  I  believe -we  should  begin  to  look  for 
terms  to  describe  the  various  kinds  of  reading  we  do  for  various 
purposes.  % 

Later  1  will  use  tj>6  term  interactive  reading,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  describing  the  type  of  reading  we  would 
like  our  students  to  engage  in  when  they  open  their  textbooks  to  read  for 
study  purposes.  This  is  reading  in  which*  the  reader  carries  out^a 
continuous,  thoughtful  dialogue  with  the  information,  ideas,  opinions, 
or  feelings  expressed  by  the  author.  As  he  reads,  the  reader  is  constantly 
challenging,  accepting,  rejecting,  weighing,  and  integrating  the  views 
expressed  by  the  author.  The  reader  consciously  .constructively,  and 
intuitively  forms  new  meanings  in  the  light  of  what  he  is  reading. 
Interactive  reading  is  characterised  by  steady,  vigorous,  and  purposeful 
cognitive  activity  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

We  must  look  for  reasons  that  so  few  students  come  from  our  schools 
willing  and  able  to  road  in  this  manner.  Unfortunately,  most  reasons  lie 
with  the  present  low  level  of  skills  of  our  teachers  in  teaching  and 
understanding  the  processes  involved  in  comprehensior^  Bormuth  (3) 
states  that  comprehension  is  both  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of 
the  weaJcest  areas  of  instruction  in  our  schools.  Hopefully,  ih\9  paper 
will  add  a  little^to  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  critically 
important  area  of  the  s^^'^o!  curriculum. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  teaching  strategies  and  reading  outcomes 
in  comprehension  without  first  examining  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  reading  comprehension  and  arriving  at  a  mutual 
understanding  of  some  of  the  more  important  processes  nnvolved  in  it. 
Three  aspects  will  be  briefly  discwssed:  models  of  r(?ading  t;orn{)r(!h(?n- 
sion.  the  interrelation  of  language  and  reading,  and  the  nature  of  reading 
comprehension. 

MODELS  OF  RKADING  COMPREHENSION 

'  Ourf*understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the  processes  -iivolyed  u: 
reading  has  been  widened  through  three  publications:  The  LitfToturf?  of 
Reseorch  in  Reuc/i  ng  with  Km  ph  as  is  on  Moc/e/s  (7),  Theoretical  Models 
and  Pro(;essf\s  o/ Reac/ing  (30).^and  Language  Comprehf?nsion  and  the' 
Acquisition  of  Knowledge?  (5).  Respite  these  valuable  contributions  to 
the  literature  on  reading,  it  would  appear  that  we  still  have  not  agreed  on 
a  comprehensive  working  model  of  the  processes  involved  when  a 
reader  actively  reads  printed  material. 

Writers  such  as  VVardeberg  (38),  Bormuth  (3),  abd  Anderson  (2)  are 
critical  of  the  situation.  Bormuth,  for  example,  clamed  th^at  nearly  all 
research  and  virtually  all  instruction  is  based  wpon  a  concept  of 
comprehension  which  is  faulty,  subjective,  and  nebcttous  and,  therefore, 
is  misleading.  \  ^ 

Armchair  analysts  frequently  equate  reading  comprehension  with 
learning  skills  which  include  remembering,  organising^and  auTlining. 
While  these  skills  may  be  desirable  outcomes  of  reading  activity. 
Wardeberg  rightly  asks  whether  they  can  be  described  as  comprehen- 
sion.'Others  have  no  difficulty  ia producing  long  lists  of ''comprehen- 
sion skills"  without  any  evid^ence  to  support  them  from  the  findings  of 
basic  research. 

Finally,  a  number  of  writers  definejieading  comprehension  in  terms 
of  mental  processes.  Since  these  processes  are  not  direijtly  observable. 
F3ormuth  r'^'^inds  us  that  attempts  to  describe  them  turn  out  to  be  vague 
and  confusing  to  practically  everyone  except,  perhaps,  the  person 
providing  the  description.  This  lack  of  a'cohiplete  and  consistent  model 
of  wl^at  a  person  has  in  his  he^  when  he  has  comprehended  a  commun- 
ication creates  serious  questions  for  teachers,  instructional-materials 
publishers,  and  test  constructors.  Por  example.  theValidity  of  most  tests 
of  reading  comprehension  must  be  seriously  questioned  since  the  tests 
have  been  constructed  on  false  models  of  the  processes  involved.  Both 
Anderson  and  Bormuth  state  categorically  that  this  fact  provides 
sufficient  reason'  to  reject  as  unintetpretable  virtually  all  studies  in 
ref ding  comprehension. 
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THE  INTERRELATEDNESS  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  READING 

Over  the  years,  researchers  have  tended  to  analyse  artificially  the 
processes  involved  in  reading  and  have  proceeded  to  study  these 
separately.  In  failing  to  investigate,  as  Vygotsky  (37)  suggests,  the 
interfunctional  relationship  between  language  and  thought  and  by 
concentrating  on  this  analytical  approach,  these  researchers  have 
ignored  the  unitary  nature  of  the  processes  under  study.  By  so  doing  they 
have  encouraged  teaching  procedures  which  follow  a  compart- 
mentalising approach  to  reading  instruction  where  skills  such  as  word 
recognition,  vocabulary,  comprehension,  and  study  are  "taught"  as 
separate  processes.  The  affective  domain  (22)  has  been  largely  ignored  in 
this  analytical  approach  despite  the  fact  that  the  unit  analysis 
procedures  followed  by  Vygotsky  and  his.  coworkers  clearly 
demonstrate^!  the  existence  of  a yrfy^amic  system  of  meaning  in  which 
the  affective  and  the  intellectual  unite,  where  every  idea  contains  a 
transmuted  affective  attitude  toward  the  bit  of  reality  to  which  it  refe|;S'. 

Fortunately  for  the  field  of  reading,  the  work  of  the  psycholinguists 
is  finally  being  recognised  and  is  making  an  impact  on  research  and 
methods  of  teaching.  The  insights  foujid  in  linguistics  and  psychology 
appear  to  be  leading  to  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  traditional 
'  views  concerning  reading  and  how  it  is  learned.  The  focus  for  the  study 
and  teaching  of  reading  has  shifted  to  an  emphasis  on  a  meaningful 
language-process  where  the  child  functions  as  a  user  of  language. 
Goodman  (14)  states  that  it  is  becoming  clear  that  reading  is  not  a  process  ^ 
of  combining  individual  letters  into  words,  and  strings  of  words  into 
sentences,  from  which  meaning  springs  automatically.  Rather,  the 
evidence  is  that  the  deeg-level  process  of  identifying  meaning  either 
precedes  or  makes  unnecessary  the  process  of  identifying  words. 
Unfortunately,  some  commercially  oriented  psycholinguists  are 
publishing  "linguistically-based'*  materials  and  rrtfethods  of  teaching 
reading  designed  to  appeal  to  the  avaricious,  panacea-seeking, 
educational  market.  Some  of  these  materials  tend  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  other  professionally  oriented  contributions.  Goodman 
reminds  us  that  psycholinguistics  provides  insights  into  the  reading 
process  and  the  process  of  learning  to  read.  A  "psycholinguistic 
approach"  to  reading  would  be  the  very  antithesis  of  a  set  of  instruc- 
tional materials. 

THE  NATURE  OF  READING  COMPREHENSION 

It*  is  not  difficult  to  find  confident  statements  on  the  nature  of 
comprehension  by  authors  of  textbooks  on  reading,  as  well  as  statements 
on  what  skills  and  subskills  contribute  to  the  whole  area  of  the  processes 
involved  in  interactive  reading.  These  definitions  and  lists  of 
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hypothetical  skills  are  usually  supported  by  suggestions  as  to  how 
teachers  may  promote  the  learning  of  these  so-called  comprehension 
skills.  The  suggestions  usually  take  the  form  of  procedures  for  asking 
various  questions  bef'ore  and  after  the  reading;  and,  from  this 
test-oriented  activity,  pupils  are  supposed  to  *iearn  how  to  compre- 
.hend/*  It  is  now  well  past  the  time  when  reading  methods  textbook 
writers  and  authors  of  basal  series  distinguish  between  t^ie  processes 
involved  in  the  act  of  comprehension  and  the  processes  involved  in 
learning  from  printed  material. 

Two  of  the -main  sources  of  information  concerning  the  processes 
involved  in  comprehension  come  from  the  field  (i^^ycholinguistics 
and  from  the  field  of  verbal  learning  and  memory. 

From  the  studies  made  by  psycholinguists  concerning  the  response 
the  learner  mak^s,  and  should  be  able  to  make,  to  his  language  system, 
we-fti}d  the  process  of  s^antic  encoding  being  influenced  by  the 
reader's  ability  to  handle  systematically  the  various  cues  and  signals 
imbedded  in  the  material  that  he  is  reading.  Such  features  as  word 
meanings,  the  modification  of  word  meanings  by  affixes,  other  words, 
phrases  and  various  surface  and  deep  structures  in  sentences, 
paragraphs  and  extended  sections  of  the  text,  all  have  a  role  to  play  in 
l^w  the  reader  arrives  at  a  confirmation  of  his  existing  meanings,  an 
understanding  of  the  author's  meanings,  and  the  development  of  new  . 
meanings  as  a  result  of  the  interaction  between  his  ideas  and  those  of  the 
author.  Bormuth  (3)  suggests  that  the  rules  of  the  game  are,  to  have  the 
child  learn  to  respond  correctly  to  the  signalling  system  of  language 
without  having  conscious  knowledge  of  even  the  existence  of  formal^ 
grammar  and  rhetoric. 

The  second  source  of  information  which  contributes  to  our  . 
understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  comprehending  comes  from 
receilt  developments  in  the  research  on  verbal  learning  and  memory. 
The  area  of  interest  of  those  investigating  this  aspect  of  comprehension 
lies  in  the  manner  by  which  information  is  processed  in  association  with 
the  contents  of  memory. 

Nuthall  (24)  has  provided  us  with  a  slightly  simplified  version  of  a 
model  of  the  structure  of  learning  and  memory  processes,  published  by 
Montague  (23),  which  incorporates  some  features  of  the  Shiffrin  and 
Atkinson  (29)  model.  Nuthall's  description  of  the  model  states  that 
during  a  process,  such  as  reading,  printed  symbols  are  initially  regis- 
tered in  the  sensory  register  where  their  perceptual  trace  lasts  just  long 
enough  for  selective  attention  to  operate.  Selective  attention  results  in 
some'features  of  what  is  seen  entering  the  short-term  store  and  other 
features  disappearing  from  consciousness.  The  short-term  store  is  the 
conscious  working  memory  where  incoming  material  interacts  with  the 
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contents  of  the  long-term  memory  and  is  processed  (encoded)  for 
response  construction  or. for  return  to  the  lung-term  store.  Behind  the 
operations  of  these  processes  lies  a  process  monitor  which  exercises 
control  over  such  functions  as  attention,  memory-search  and  response 
evaluation.  ,  •  « 
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Figure  1.  Model  of  Learning  and  Memory  Processes  ^ 
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According  to  Samuels*  review  (27)  of  the  research  in  this  area,  the 
effective  life'of  visual  and  auditory  stimuli  in  the  sensory  register  is  up  to 
one  second  (the  duration  appears  to  be  governed  by  thecomplexity  of  the 

stimuli),  unless  they  are  processed  (10,  16).   

'  Even  mure  important  is  the  finding  that  data  put  into  short-term 
memory  survives  for  no  longer  than  15  socon/ls  if  it  is  not  encoded  or 
rehearsed  in  some  way  (39).  Data  that  enters  long-term  memory  may 
survive  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  depending  on  the  arnount  and 
type  of  processing  used  and  the  attentional  factors  operating  in  the 
learner  at  the  time. 

The  skilled  reader,  then,  will  have  a  wide  base  of  meanings  and 
experience  which  will  assist  him  to  begin  to  attend  to  and  interact  with 
the  information  and  ideas  on  the  printed  page.  As  he  reads,  the  reader 
will  semantically  encode,  and/or  rehearse  the  information  and  ideas  that 
he  sees  as  relevant  to  his  purposes,  so  that  these  pass  into  long-term 
'rnemory.  As  he  proceeds  through  the  material  these  new  understandings 
will  be  available  for  him  to  interact  even  more  effectively  with  the  new 
material  coming  rnto  his  short-teFm^memory. 

The  unskilled  reader,  on  the  other'^trafKUiiaS'^a  limited  base  of 
available  meanings  and  experience  in  his  long-term  memory.  Becauseof 
this  he  may  have  difficulty  in  even  beginning ^o  attend  to*the  material. 
He  does  not  semantically  encode  and/or  rehearse  the  new  data 
effectively,  but  he  tries  to  rely  on  his  visual  and  auditory  and  short-term 
memory  to  interact  with  the  material.  By  the  time  he  has  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  or  even  after  he  has  read  a  few  lines,  he  has  already 
forgotten  what  he  has  read.  .  , 

These  investigations  have  raised  some  interesting  problems,  for  the 
reading  researcher,  especially  in  the  area  of  comprehension.  First,  how 
V  are  meanings  stored?  Are  they  stored  as  a  network  of  associations  for  the 
words  we  have  or  are  they  stored  as  "vivid  mental  pictures"?  There  is 
some  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  the  latter  method  results  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  material  is  stored  (24). 
'  The  other  important  question  to  be  examined  is  how  the  incoming 
perceptual  images  are  connected  to  the  contents  of  the  long>term 
memory  store.  What  kinds  of  semantic  or  other  cues  facilitate  this 
process  and  what  kinds  of  teaching  strategies  develop  these  skills  in  the 
reader? 

By  constantly  equating  the  teaching  of  comprehension  with  the 
practice  of  asking  numerous  terminal  questions,  reading  teachers  have 
done  a  grave  disservice  to  generations  of  students.  They  have  succeeded 
in  convincing  their  students  that  they  are  inept  and  inefficient  readers 
because  they  cannot  read  material  and  remember  every  important  and 
unimportant  detail,  idea,  and  principle  recorded  on  the  pages.  Teachers 
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Ivave  generally  failed  in  their  responsibility  to  teach  students  the  skills 
involved  in  semantic  encoding.  Teachers  have  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  need  for  students  to  go  through  this  process  so 
that  what  is  being  read  does  enter  long-term  memory  store.  Teachers  also 
have  failed  to  teach  students  even  the  simplest  skills  involved  in 
facilitating  long  term  recall  of  material.  Numerous  students  have 
exhirbited  poor  self  concepts  of  their  reading  abilities.  They  believe  they 
should  be  able  to  remember  virtually  everything  they  read,  usually  as  a 
result  of  one  or  two  readings.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  from  the  field 
of  verbal  learning  and  memory,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  ability  to  do 
this  would  rest  with  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  the  population. 

Reading  comprehension,  then,  is  a  process  whereby  the  individual, 
through  using  confirmational,  transformational  and  predictive 
strategies  when  attending  to  the  syntactic  and  semantic  clues  of  printed 
material,  is  able  to  encode  the  information  and  ideas  expressed  by  the 
author.  The  reader  may  simply  confirm  his  existing  knowledge  and 
ideas  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  author;  he  may  obtain  new 
information  and  understanding  from  the  author;  or  he  may  develop  new 
irtsights,  which  go  beyond  those  expressed  by  the  author,  as  a  result  of 
the  interaction  between  his  own  knowledge,  ideas,  and  feeling^  and 
those  of  the  author. 

SOME  OUTCOMES  OF  INADEQUATE  INSTRUCTION  IN  C0^4PREHENSI0N 

If  we  accept  these  ideas  on  reading  comprehension  and  Bormuth's 
point  of  vi'ew  (3)  concerning  the  low  state  of  comprehension  teaching  in 
our  schools,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  have  to  be  someTadical  change^, 
in  the  teaching  strategies  used  in  this  critically  important  area  of  the 
curriculum.  The  injplications  are  very  serious  for  any  student  who  fails 
to  develop  his  ability  to  read/interactively.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  i 
however,  how  many  of  the  so-called  successful  students,  who  move  into 
our  various  tertiary  institutions,  are  unprepared  or  reluctant  to  read 
interactively?  The  evidence  available  fronri  comprehensive,  long-term 
^studies  and  from  experience  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  far  too  many 
of  these  students  are  ill-equipped  with  higher-leVel  processing  skills  in 
reading.  They  have  a  marked  tendency  to  think  that  the  book  and  their 
"information  pirocessing  teachers**  (2)  can  provide  them  with  the 
answers.  They  all  too  frequently  see  their  role  as  passive  and  fail  to  see 
the  need  for  taking  their  meanings  to  the  printed  page  and  interacting 
with  the  author*s  ideas.  ^ 

Too  many  teachers  for  too  long  have  believed  that  they  have  been 
teaching  their  pupils  how  to  comprehend  by  giving  them  a  story  or  a 
passage  to  read,  followed  by  a  number  of  questions  to  answer.  Teachers' 
manuals  of  many  basal  series  and  numerous  books  of  comprehension 
exercises  have  unfortunately  reinforced  this  belief.  The  practice  is. 
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common  in  our. schools  an(j  develops  sloppy  reading  habits  among 
readers.  Children  read  the  material  knovying  that  they  can  reread  to  find 
answers  to  the  questions;  their  first  reading  is  not  of  the  careful, 
processing  kind.  They  know  that  at  least  60  percent  oj"  the  questions  will 
be  of  the  simple  recall  or  recognition  type  (13.  15,  28)  so  that  little 
thinking  will  be  required  of  them.  They  also  believe  that  the  reasons  for 
wrong  answers  will  seldom  be  analysed  and  discussed  and,  therefore,  it 
does  not  really  matter  whether  their  answers  are  right  or  wrong.  Finally, 
and  most  important  of  alK  they  usually  have  been  required  to  read  some 
linguistically  pasteurized, chappy-ending  adventure  or  family  story, 
which  was  not  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  interest,  interactive  reading 
skills  may  be  "caught  but  not  taught"  by  this  approach,  but  I  do  not 
believe  th^t  the  acquisition  of  such  important  skills  should  be  left  to 
chance.  What.  then,  ^re  some  of  the  strategies  that  teachers  should 
employ  to  ensure  that  their  pupils  learn  how  to  learn  independently 
from  printed  materials? 


EFFECTIVE  TEACHING  STRATEGIES  AND  READING  OUTCOMES 

The  young  child  learns  to  attend  to  and  use  oral  language  primarily 
Q/i  the  basis  of  need  reducti6n.  His  need  to.communicate  is  the  outcome 
of  strong,  intrinsically  motivated,  purposeful  activity.  He  acjquires  new 
vocabulary  and  new  language  structures  through  a  meaningful 
interaction  with  his  environment.  His  communication  makes  s^nse  and 
he  usually  obtains  immediate  and  positive  reinforcement. 

If  we  accept  that  reading  is  a  language-communication  process,  it 
would  appear  that  these  oral  language  learning  principles  should  be 
applied  to  the  process  of  learning  to  read.  As  Henderson  (18)  suggests,  it 
would  appear  that  comprehension,  not  word  recognition,  is  the 
prerequisite  for  beginning  reading.  Kolers^21 )  reminds  us  that  reading 
is  only  incidentally  visual  and  children  frequently  have  difficulty  in 
learning  a  new  word,  not  because  of  its  sound  but  because  of  the  concept 
to  which  it  refers. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  principle  of  meaningfulness  for  the 
teacher?  Any  reading  that  the  child  does,  especially  in  the  beginning 
stages,  has  to  come  from  a  basis  of  direct  or,  in  some  cases,  vicarious 
experience  with  the  environment.  These  experiences  should  be  pro- 
vided by  both  home  and  school  on  an  ever-widening  basis.  The  book 
language  and  the  child's  language  should  be  as  congruent  as  possible, 
and  the  structures  used  should  become  increasingly  complex  as  a  Result 
of  the  language  interactions  provided  by  home  and  school.  *  ^ 

P'rom  an  investigation  conducted  by  Fasick  (11)  there  is  evidence 
which  shows  that  the  language  used  in  children's  television  pro- 
grammes contains  only  34  percent  of  sentence  structures  which  could 
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be  coQ^dered  complex,  wiiereas  the  language  of  trade  books  used  for 
reading  to  children  contains  66  percent  of  such  sentences.  It  would 
^  appear,  then,  that  chilllren  who  have  stories  read  to  them  would  be  more 
likely  to  develop  ability  to  handle  the  more  complex  sentence  structures 
of  book  languarge  than  those  children  who  are  exposed  to  a  heavy  diet  of 
television  viewing  of  children's  programmes. 

The  child  must  have  an  intrinsic  interest  in  what  is  being  read  and  a 
desire  to  communjf  ate  with  ideas  recorded  in  print.  This  suggests  that  a 
self-directed  learner  requires  a  setting  in  which  printed  language  is  both 
a  natural  and  purposeful  communication,  rather  than,  as  Henderson  (18) 
states,  substandard  language  segments  to  be  acquired  on  a  conditioning 
basis.  The  language  of  reading  should  not  be  fragmented  and  teacher^ 
selected;  it  should  be  presented  intact  and  in  units  that  are  meaningful  to 
the  child. 

USE  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  LEARNER 

An  approach  tg  beginning  reading  based  on  language  experience 
techniques  is  implied.  Here,  fhe  reading  materials  originate  with 
child-based  experiences  and  l<Rguage.  Here  book  and  child  language 
are  exactly  congruent,  and  here  reading  is  a  meaningful  communication 
process  resulting  from  child  involvement.  Reading  teachers  must 
abandon  basal-type  instructional  materials  and  use  experientially  based 
ones  until  such  time  as  the  child  can  process  chunks  of  material  and 
utilise  an  ever  increasing  number  of  redundancies  in  his  reading 
language.  Once  the  child  breaks  this  barrier,  he  will  be  able  to  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  meaning  aspect  of  reading  rather  than 
struggle  with  the  processes  of  analytical  word  recognition  skills.  To 
expect  him  to  do  both  is  expecting  the  impossible.  Readers  who 
phonically  grunt  and  groan  their  way  through  a  story  must  disappear 
from  our  classrooms  and  be  replaced  by  highly  niotivated  readers  who 
bring  their  experiences  to  the  printed  page;  who  anticipate  words, 
phrases  and  sentences;  and  who  read  with  obvious  purpose  and 
sati/ifaction. 

V 

CONCEPTS  ABOUT  PRINT  AND  READING 

At  the  beginning  stage  of  learning  to  read  it  is  essential  that  children 
learn  through  experience  the  various  concepts  about  print.  Reading 
teachers  for  years  have  asked  children  to  learn  complex  processing  skills 
without  understanding  terminology.  Research  by  Reid  (25),  Downing 
(9),  Clay  (6),  and  Francis  (12),  has  amply  demonstrated  the  difficulties 
children  experience  in  acquiring  such  concepts  as  print,  letter,  sound, 
word,  sentei\pe,  read,  and  left  to  right  progression.  Clay,  in  Reading:  The 
Patterning  of  Complex  Behavioyr  and  Concepts  About  Print  Test,  has 
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provided  us  with  a  comprehensive  explanation,  di-agnostic  tool,  and 
description  of  children's  learning  needs  in  this  important  aspect  of 
leaning  to  read. 

It  is  an  educational  truism  that  children  learn  better  when  they 
understand  what  I't  is  that  they  are  trying  to  learn.  Through  discussion, 
explanation,  direct  experience,  arid  many  opportunities  to  use  words  in 
a  variety  of  situations,  children  learn  to  incorporate  new  words  into  their 
meaning  vocabularies.  Sensitively  produced  television  programmes, 
informed  parents,  and  kindergarten  teachers  all  contribute  to  the  child's 
understanding  of  important  concepts. 

REAPING  SILENTLY  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 

Over  the  past  fifty  years,  since  Thorndike  (36)  conducted  his 
classical  experiment  on  reading  comprehension,  oral  circle  reading  has 
been  disappearing  from  our  classrootns.  Change  comes  slowly,  however, 
and  the  practice  of  hearing  children  sight  read  material^  that  is  lacking  in 
cangruency  with  their  oral  language  is  still  a  common  practice  in 
beginning  reading  pfDgrarrimes  in  many  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
schools.  Unless  the  material  has  been  prepared  silently  first  and  unless  it 
is  tPke  child's  own  experientially  based  story,  this  practiqe  has  the  effect 
of  producing  nonthinking  parrots  and  word-callers  (33).  From  the 
resures  of  interviews  with  five-  and  six-year-old  children  it  is  apparent 
that  j/hildren  have  been  condistioned  to  see  reading  as  an  oral  process, 
where  meaning  is  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of.  where  to  miss  a  word  is 
a  sin,  and  where  reading  is  "reading  to  theteacher"  or ''something  we  do 
on  the  mat."  Reading  peers  also  are  unable  to  think  about  meaning  as 
they  focus  attention  on  detecting  miscues  made  by  their  unfortunate 
companions.  Holt  (19).  in  his  book  on  How  Children  Fail,  presents  an 
insightful  and  rather  horrifying  description  of  this  practice,  in  a  chapter 
entitled  "Making  Children  Hate  Reading.**  This  material  should  be 
compulsory  reading  for  all  oral  circle  reading  teachers. 

During  the  period  1935-1945  Buswell  [4)  conducted  a  comprehen- 
sive long-term  study  in  Chicago  public  schools  on  the  non-oral  method 
of  teaching  reading  at  Grade  One  and  Two  levels.  He  compared  the 
progress  of  children  taught  to  read  where  no  oral  reading  was  permit- 
ted with  progress  of  children  who  were  taught  to  read  by  the  tradi- 
tional oral  circle  methods.  Although  not  all  the  differences  were  sta- 
tistically significant.^they  were  all  in  favour  of  the  non-oral  group. 
Buswell  summed  up  the  result  of  his  exceptional  study,  by  stating  that 
non-oral  reading  is  not. a  fad.  It  is  a  logical  step  in  the  evolution  of 
teaching  reading.  That  this  logical  step  has  not  been  taken  by  many  of  the 
teachers  who  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  children's  concept  and  skill 
development  in  reading  is  yet  another  example  of  the  difficulty  in 
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bringing  about  a  change  in  current  classroom  practice  without  extensive 
reeducation  programmes  for  teachers. 

The  child  mast  then  be  taught  to  readsilently  from  the  beginning  as 
his  concepts  about  reading  develop.  Teachers  can  help  the  child 
understand  that  reading  is  essenlidlly  a  silent  process  by  directing  him 
to'poipt«to  his  own  name  and  to  other  words  he  knows  without  saying 
them  aloud.  By  reading  silently  in  the  child's  presence  and  having  him 
observe  his  parents  and  other  children  reading  newspapers,  books,  and 
magazines  silently,  the  teacher  can  promote  an  understanding  of  the 
private  nature  of  reading.  On  every  occasion  that  a  reader  is  encouraged 
to  engage  in  silent  reading,  purposeful,  performance-free,  interactive 
reading  is  made  possible  and  self-evaluating  techniques  are  facilitated. 
Whenever  oral  reading  of  new  material  in  audience  situations  is 
required,  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  The  reader  is  placed  in  an 
observed,  test  situation;  and  the  emphasis  on  accurate  word  calling 
interferes  with  the  processes  of  thinking  about  and  predicting  what 
meanings  lie  in  the  print. 

CX)MPR£HEIsrDINC  AND  TEACHING  COMPREHENSION 

But  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  active  task  of  teaching  comprehension  that 
the  greatest  changes  must  occur  in  the  strategies  uhed  by  teachers. 
Teachers  will  need  to  understand  and  use  the  different  procedures  in 
teaching  children  the  processes  involved  in  comprehending  while 
reading  at  increasingly  higher  levels^^f  thjnking.  They  also  have  to  teach 
children  how  to  learn  the  information  and  ideas  obtained  as  the  results  of 
their  reading.  / 

Strategies  to  be  employed  for  tne  processing  aspects  of  reading  will 
incorporate  instruction  which  miifet  be,  as  Bormuth  (3)  suggests,  sys- 
tematically designed  to  assume  that  children  learn  those  systems  by 
which  language  signals  meaning.  These  signalling  systems  include  at 
least: 

1.  the  semantic  meanings  of  words; 

2.  the  ways  word  affixes  influence  the  semantic  meanings  and 
syntactic  functions  of  words; 

3.  t}ie  ways  phrases  and  deep  structures  are  assigned  to  sentences; 

4.  the  ways  the  surface  and  deep  structures  of  sentences  govern  the 
modification  of  word  and  phrase  meaning; 

5.  the  identification  of  antecedents  of  pronouns,  proverbs,  anaphora, 
and  other  prostructures;  and 

6.  the  ways  structures  are  assigned  to  paragraphs  and  larger  units  of 
discourse  and  those  structures  used  to  modify  sentence,  paragraph, 
and  section  meanings. 
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Self  monitoring  techniques  (17),  the  process  by  which  the  reader 
identifies  ideas,  processes  Liiein.  and  decides  whether  he  is  compre- 
hending according  to  some  specified  criteria,  must  be  developed  fully  in 
every  reader.  The  question  "Does  it  make  sense  according  to  what  I  know 
about  language  and  my  background  experience?"  must  be  present 
constantly  when  anyone  reads. 

The  teacher  must  learn  not  only  how  to  design  and  ask  questions  of  ^ 
increasing  levels  of  difficulty,  but  must  also  know  the  problems 
involved  for  the  child  in  answering  them.  As  a  result  of  an  extensive 
review  of  the  literature  on  the  use  of  questions  in  teaching,  Gall  (13) 
concluded  that  i^  half  century  there  has  been  no  essential  changein  the 
types  of  question  which  teachers  emphasize  in  the  classroom.  Only  20 
percent  of  teachers'  questions  require  students  to  think,  the  remainder 
being  of  a  factual  recall  or  procedural  kind.  Unfortunately,  practically  all 
the  research  in  this  area  has  been  on  the  kinds  of  questions  teachers  ask, 
not  on  the  kinds  of  questions  they  should  ask.  As  Hunkins  (20)  points  out 
in  his  recent  book  Questioning  Strategies  and  Techniques,  effective 
materials. and  potentially  stimulating  situations  will  be  of  no  value  if  the 
teacher  lacks  skills  in  formulating  questions  and  using  various 
questioning  strategies. 

Questioning  stidtegies  such  as  recommended  by  Taba  (35),  Suchman 
(34),  and  a  combination  of  these  outlined  by  Hunkins  (20)  are  essential 
skills  for  every  teacher  of  reading.  Through  the  application  of  these 
questioning  skills  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  would  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  the  reader  to  encode  semantically  as  he  reads 
and  would  make  this  kind  of  processing  unavoidable.  The  availability  of 
this  new  information  in  long-term  memory,  coupled  with  the  reader's 
existing  understandings  would  promote  increasingly  effective 
interaction  as  the  reader  proceeds  through  the  material.  Smith  (32) 
reminds  us  that  the  qualities  of  the  teacher's  questions  are  undoubtedly 
strong  determiners  of  the  manner  in  which  students  read. 

The  technique  of  using  adjunct  questions  (questions  inserted  in 
either  pre  or  post  positions  in  reading  material  adjacent  to  the  section 
where  the  answers  may  be  found)  would  appear  to  be  a  useful  strategy  for 
promoting  interactive  reading.  The  results  obtained  from  my  own 
research  (8),  on  the  use  of  adjunct  questions  to  facilitate  learning  and 
remembering  when  reading  textual  materials,  reveal  that  the  facilitative 
effect  is  not  simply  the  result  of  question  type  or  question  placement.  A 
significant  interaction  effect  was  obtained  between  question  type  and 
question  placement  and  this  has  important  implications  for  the  practice 
of  inserting  guiding  questions  throughout  content  materials.  Postliteral 
adjunct  questions  were  significantly  superior  to  preliteral;  and 
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prereasoning  adjunct  (juestions  vvert;  significantly  superior  to 
postreasoning. 

If  literal  type  questions  are?  used,  then  th(?  most  (jffectivr  position  for 
thtjm  is  in  the  postroading  adjunct  position.  If  reasoning  type?  ("why" 
questions)  are  to  be  used,  th(?n  the  most  effective;  position  is  in  the 
pVereading  adjunct  positions  The  latter  type  of  (juestion  in  this  position 
proved  to  be  the  strongejgt,  faci litator  ol  learning  on  a  long-tefm  memory 
basis,  even  when  the  effects  of  the  variable  of  tinu?  taken  for  the  reading 
was  extracted.  The  lijast  effective  ways  to  facilitate?  learning  and  remem- 
bering from  reading  te^xtual  materials  wt^re  to  us(?  prereading  literal 
questions  or  to  instruct  the  students  to  read  carefully. 

Alth()ugh  there  are  daggers  in  generalising  to  the  primary  school 
level  the  results  fcf  research  conducted  at  the  collegt?  level,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  predict  that  well-fram{^d  and  thoughtfully  placed 
higher-order  questions  would  cause  the  reader  to  interact  with  all  the 
key  ideas  and  information  contained  in  the  passage  to  arrive  at  the 
answer  to  the  question.  Through  the  semantic  encoding  required  by  this 
process,  important  data  would  be  placed  into  long-term  memory  store. 
The  important  skills  for  teachers  to  develop  lie  in  the  area  of  question 
construction  and  the  placement  of  these  in  specific  adjunct  positions 
throughout  the  material  in  be  read. 

LEARNING  HOW  TO  LKARN 

Having  taught  the  chiW  how  to  obtain  information,  ideas,  and 
understandings  from  printed  materials,  the  teacher  still  has  the  task  of 
teaching  the  child  how  to  learn  for  future  retrieval  purposes.  Skills,  such 
as  outlining,  classifying,  analysing,  and  reorganising,  are  essential 
prerequisites  Sor  effective  learning  from  reading  and  should  be  coupled 
with  the  application  of  the  technique  of  overlearning.  Retrieval  cues, 
creating  strong  images  for  the  material  to  be  recalled  and  sequencing 
material  to  be  learned  ar(^  effective  and  necessary  strategi(^s  for  the 
.teacher  in  the  facilitation  of  pupils'  verbal  learning. 

RKADING  AS  A  DKVKLOPMFNTAL  TASK 

Read  communication  requires  roeaning,  and  Smith  (31)  makes  the 
significant  point  that  communication  depends  on  some  base  of  shared 
experience  between  sending  and  rt^c^iving  parties.  It  appears  to  me  that 
any  reading  programme  which  is  dependent  upon  the  teacher's  constant 
selection  of  the  materials  for  teaching  purposes  in  reading,  must  exert  a 
negative  influence  on  student  involvement  in  the  most  important  aspect 
of  learning  to  read.  Reading  must  become,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
developmentally-based  learning*  experience  through  vvhich  the  child 
reads  for  the  dual  purpose  of  mastering  the  task  and,  as  Roberts  and 
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.  Lunzer  (26)  suggest,  obtaining  information  or  mducing  uncertainty. 
Infbrmation  has  the  effect  o}  generating  ney^ncertainty  and,  as  a  result, ' 
there  is  a  cypte  of  unciertainty-infQja^TSfTon-new  uncertainty.  If  reading 
can  be  accepted  as  an  experience  in  itself,  the  Piaget  principles  of 
assimilation,  accommodation,  and  equilibration  would  ^^pear  to  be 

^xtremely  important  in  explaining  the  child's  intrinsic  motivation  to 
read.  Unless  the  child  is  allowed  considerable  freedom  to  follow  his 
particular  interest  on  a  self-selection  basis,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
preselected  series  of  stories  could  by  coincidence  meet  every  child's 
particular  neects  in  terms  of  interest.  As  Vygotsky  (37)  states,  reading 
required  of  children  in  the  instructional  setting  must  meet  the  personal 
needs,  interests,  inclinations,  and  impulses  of  the  thinker. 
<gi  The  teaching  strategies  required  for  this  kind  of  programme  are  wide 
ranging  indeed.  To  stimulate  an  ever  increasing  range  of  interests  the 
teacher  must  employ  a  broadly  based  developmental-type  programme 
where  the  child  has  constant  opportunity  to  interact  with  his 
environment  and  to  talk,  listen,  read,  and  write  about  these  experiences, 
or  have  them  written  for  him.  It  must  be  obvious  that  no  single  basal 
series  can  meet  all  learners*  needs  for  this  kind  of  programme,  and  so  a 
wide  range  of  books  would  be  required  with  plenty  of  back-up  materials. 
This  does  riot  mean  that  a  basal  series. which  has  as  its  central  aim  the 
development  of  the  interactive  reading  abilities  of  pupils  should  not  be 
used,  but  basal  series  with  this  attribute  appear  to  be  extremely  rare. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  im.portant  teaching  strategics 
which  could  have  as  their  outcome  the  development  of  readers  who, 
from  the  beginning,  understand  clearly  what  it  is  they  are  learning — 
readers  who  constantly  use  their  own^knowledge  of  language  and  their 
experiential  background  to  demand  meaning  from  the  material  with 
which  they  are  affectively  involved,  and  who  see  reading  as  an  intrinsic 
and  essential  part  of  living  and  learning.  These  strategies  could  have  as 
their  most  significant  outcome  the  development  of  readers  who  read 
interactively  and  who  want  to  read  for  all  the  necessary  and  desirable 
purposes  of  life. 
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The  Development  of  Comprehension: 
A  Curriculum  for  the  Gifted  Reader 


/  E  Sparks 

Beverly  Hills  Unified  School  District 
Beverly  Hills,  California 
United  States  of  America 

Seventeen  years  ago,  in  my  first  year  at  Beverly  Hills  High  School  in 
California,  I  became  concerned  about  the  need  for  giving  more  attention 
to  advanced  readers  at  the  high  school;  so  I  approached  the  principal  for 
permission  to  t^^**  b  group  of  fifteen  top  seniors  through  an  experimental 
set  of  eight  experiences  during  the  eight  weeks  prior  to  their  graduation. 
I  had  complete  freedom  with  those  students  in  content  and  in 
scheduling,  keeping  them  all  day,  if  necessary,  in  the  activity  planned. 
In  those  eight  weeks,  the  seniors  had  such  experiences  as  a  full  day  at 
the  Hughes  Aircraft  Labs;  an  afternoon  with  a  woman  who  wrote  opera; 
an  evening  with  Irvinjg  Stone,  the  author;  and  a  session  wiih  Dr.  Tom  * 
Dooley.  . 

^  After  those  eight  seminars,  the  students  were  so  excited  that  they 
asked  if  they  could  continue  meeting  throughout  the  summer.  And  even 
though  they  had  been  graduated,  they  did  meet  for  six  summer  sessions 
in  various  homes. 

This  set  of  experiences  prompted  the  principal  and  me  to  establish  a 
program  the  following  September,  to  include  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
students  from  each  of  the  four  grade  levels  at  the  high  school.  These 
students  met  once  a  .week  as  separate  grade-level  groups,  with  each  of 
the  four  groups  pursuing  readings  in  philosophic  thought.  The  sessions 
were  patterned  on  the  Great  Books  discussion  program. 

A  year  or  so  later  there  were  about  seventeen  students,  crossing  all 
four  grade  leyels,  that  we  couldn't  fit  into  their  grade-level  seminar. 
Rather  than  lose  them,  we  found  a  time  during  the  school  day  to  get  them 
all  together.  That  group  turned  out  to  be  the  best  of  the  year,  and  since 
then  we  have  mixed  together^all  of  the  grade  levels.  For  a  number  of  years 
ncv/,  the  high  school  has  had  a  special  early-morning  period  from  7:30  to 
8:15  for  certain  kinds  of  classes.  Students  choose  the  morning  of  the 
week  they  wish  to  attend:  and  as  a  result  of  that  initial  selection,  each  of 
the  five  morning  seminars  now  includes  some  freshmen, ^sophomores, 
juniors,  and  seniors.  I  have  found  that,  at  an  intellectual  level,  age  makes 
no  difference  even  though  such  students  may  not  necessarily 
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intermingle  socially.  What  happens  instead,  at  an  intellectual  level,  is 
that  the  freshjnen  learn  from  contact  with  more  mature  seniors;  and  the 
sophisticated  seniors  are  kept  mentally  alert  by  the  eager  freshmen. 

Students  are  selected  for  seminar  on  the  basis  of  an  intelligence 
quotient  over  132,  a  high  reading  achievement  on  a  standardized, 
reading  test,  an  A-B  grade  average,  and  a  teacher/counselor  recom- 
mendation. Once  selected  at  the  end  of  their  eighth-grade  year,  students 
may  remain  in  seminar  for  the  four  years  of  high  school;  thus,  they  have 
the  quite  unique  experience  of  four  years  of  philosophic  thought.  In 
general,  most  of  the  students  in  seminar  are  the  top  leaders,  the  top 
athletes,  the  top  scholars  at  the  high  school  who  usually  gain  admission 
to  the  colleges  of  their  first  choice. 

CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  for  seminar  includes  readings  in  philosophy, 
discussions  of  contemporary  world  affairs,  and  training  in  advanced 
language  arts  skills.  In  general,  the  groups  start  each  September  with 
Plato**  and  Aristotle  and  progress  throughout  the  centuries  in 
chronological  order  with  selected  philosophers,  reaching  the  twentieth 
century  by  June. 

To  illustrate  the  relevance  of  their  stuety  to  contemporary  events,  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  one  program  for  a  recent  term: 

Because  it  was  in  election  year,  students  analyzed  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  platforms  on  education.  Because  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
board  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Modern  Forum,  a  lectlire  series,  these  students 
had  opportunities  to  hear  and,  in  some  instances,  meet  Governor 
McKeldin  of  Maryland  on  civil  rights;  Gerald  Caplan  on  psychiatry; 
Joseph  Kaplan  on  space;  Ralph  Bunche  on  Vietnam,  the  United  Nations, 
and  race  problems;  and  Dr.  afid  Mrs.  Overstreet  on  extremism  in 
America. 

1973-1974 

During  the  past  school  year  the  seminar  focus  was  on  a  combination 
of  the  first-year  Great  Books  Program  of  St.  John*s  College  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  and  the  first  year  of  the  Adult  Great  Books  Program  of  the 
Great  Books  Foundation  in  Chicago. 

For  playwrights  like  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  students  pursued 
research  through  the  Syntopicon  of  the  Great  Boqks.  They  took  one  of  the 
101  great  ideas  in  the  Great  Books  and  studied  it  in  relation  to  a  group  of 
authors.  Herodotus  has  one  of  the  most  fascinating  indices  in  print;  these 
students  selected  some  reference  from  his  index  and  read  about  it  in  his 
History.  Following  a  seminar  discussion  of  the  Hippocratic  Oath, 
students  interviewed  a  doctor  for  modern  application  and  use  of  the 
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oath.  Aristotle's  passage  about  the  five  forms  of  kingship  led  students  to 
research  history  for  examples  of  those  forms.  From  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
and  Apollonius.  students  selected  a  mathematical  proposition  to  present 
to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Following  the  reading  of  Euripides'  Medea  and  of  Plutarch's 
biography^of  Pompey.  students  went  to  the  Header's  Guide  to  discover 
modern  versions  of  Medea  being  performed  and  to  track  down  some 
contemporary  references  to  Pompey, 

Students  took  a  page  from  )ohn  Locke  to  imitate  the  writing  style. 
They  could  write  on  any  subject  of  their  choice,  but  they  had  to  follow 
Locke's  sentence  patterning  precisely.  As  would  be  expected,  these 
students  were  quite  clever  in  these  imitations,  which  were  aimed  at 
making  them  more  conscious  of  their  own  writing  styles. 

For  the  studj)^  of  Adam  Smith,  students  selected  some  current  tax  to 
analyze  according  to  criteria  read  in  Smith, 

After  their  readings  in  Hamilton  and  the  Federalist  Papers,  students 
wrote  letters  to  governors  or  mayors  to  get  their  opinions  regarding 
Hamilton's  ideas  about  the  unity  of  the  executive.  It  was  pathetic  to 
receive  so  many  responses  from  city  and  state  leaders  who  didn't 
understand  the  students'  questions, 

Tocqueville.  the  Frenchman  who  visited  America  and  then  returned 
home  to  write  so  perceptively  about  Americans,  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
a  letter  to  a  United  States  Senator  tn  request  his  opinion  on  the 
philosophic  method  Tocqueville  described  in  one  of  his  passages. 

1974-1975 

Every  four  years  the  seminar  curriculum  focuses  upon  Asian 
thought,  so  that  students  have  exposure  to  Eastern  philosophy  once 
during  their  four  years  of  high  school,  I  personally  belieVe  that  all 
students  should  learn  something  about  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  Asians; 
and  during  our  most  recent  seminar  on  Asian  philosophy.  Richard 
Nixon  quite  conveniently  made  the  year  extra  special  for  us  by  going  to 
China. 

I  have  found  a  Princeton  University  Press  paperback,  written  by  a 
Chinese  professor,  that  traces  in  extensive  detail,  with  translated 
original  writings,  the  full  history  of  Chinese  thought  from  pre-Confucian 
tin\^s  to  Mao.  Because  this  coming  school  term  is  to  be  devoted  to  Asian 
thought.  I  have  decided  to  concentrate  upon  Chinese  philosophy  in 
particular.  For  the  students  I  have  excerpted  for  school  district 
publication  significant  passages  from  all  of  the  philosophers  covered  in 
the  Princeton  text,  and  students  will  also  be  given  the  Princeton  book  to 
keep  and  refer  to  for  follow-up  reading.  The  text  divides  Chinese 
philosophy  into  four  major  chronological  divisions:  Ancient.  Medieval. 
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Contemporary,  and  Modern.  The  organization  of  the  text  fits  well  into 
the  quarterly  divisions  of  our  school  term. 


WRITING  * 

Because  our  seminar  hopefully  provides  a  total  language  arts 
experience  for  the  students,  there  is  periodic  writing-  During  the  past 
term,  students  wrote  four  philosophic  papers/  each  of  which  neces- 
sitated the  synthesis  of  readings  and  discussions  for  the  ^^arter- 

As  part  of  the  seminar,  I  give  students  some  informal  instruction  in 
improving  their  language  arts  skills.  Just  a  few  brief  lessoug^>«N^ow  to 
express  a  main  idea  and  support  it  with  major  and  jninor  details  are 
sufficient  for  gifted  students  in  improving  the  expression  of  ideas  on 
paper.  In  addition.  I  give  students  instruction  in  varying  their  sentence 
patterning  in  the  twentv-three  ways  that  are  different  trom  the  usual 
subject-verb-prediqate  pattern.  After  four  years  of  this  kind  of  training, 
students  are  well  prepared  for  college  exposition. 

In  addition  to  my  role  as  director  ofthe  seminars,  I  also  teach  reading 
kills  classes  at  the  high  school.  These  classes  are  open  to  any  student  at 
ihe  high  school  on  an  independent  scheduling  ar.d  highly  indivi- 
dualized basis.  I  often  encourage  some  of  my  gifted  seminar  students  to 
come  to  the  Reading  Tower  for  some  specialized  need  they  may  have  in 
writing,  vocabulary-building,  or  reading  for  flexibility. 

PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

In  the  Beverly  Hills  'Jnified  School  District  we  haVe  a  super- 
intendent nf  schools  whopis  very  sensitive  to  public, relations  with  his 
community.  We  never  make  any  curriculum  change  in  the  school 
district  without  consulting  parents;  as  a  result,  we  have  tremendous 
parental  support  for  all  of  our  programs. 

In  seminar,  parents  must  sign  the  acceptance  form  that  their  children 
receive  along  with  the  invitation  given  to  those  eighth-graders  selected 
by  teachers  and  counselors  for  the  high  school  seminar.  Thus,  parents 
have  an  understanding  of  the  program  from  the  beginning. 
„  Each  spring  we  hold  an  intellecHial  evening  for  all  seminar  students 
^nd  their  parents.  When  students  and  parents  arrive  at'the  high  school 
cafeteria,  they  are  seated  in  table  groups  of  ten.  Each  table  group  has  a 
different  ;;ne-page  philosophic  excerpt  to  read  and  discuss.  Table 
discussions  are  led  by  juniors  and  seniors  while  freshmen  and 
sophomores  serve  as  table  hosts  and  hostesses.  This  experience  enables 
parents  to  become  involved  in  the  same  kind  of  discussions  their 
children  have  during  the  school  day.  At  the  conclusion  of  about  forty 
minutes  of  such  discussion,  the  evening  ends  \yith  all  of  the  seniors  at  a 
head  table  giving  their  impressions  of  four  years  of  seminar. 
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During  the  coming  school  term,  with  the  emphasis  upon  Chinese 
thought,  I  will  be  adding  another  dimension  to  parent  participation. 
Through  the  Beverly  Hills  Adult  Education  School  I  will  be  offering  a 
seven-week  course  on  Chinese  philosophy  for  the  parents  of  the  seminar 
students.  These  parents  will  have  philosophic  excerpts  to  read  and 
discuss  in  the  same  mariner  as  their  children  have  during  the  school  day. 
Hopefully,  this  will  enable  parents  and  children  to  have  some  common 
experiences  that  will  enrich  family  life. 

^  , 

FORMS 

Over  the  years  I  have  developed  some  special  forms  to  be  used  for 
various  purposes.  And  I  have  developed  some  special  vocabulary  for  use 
with  seminars. 

For  example,  during  the  past  term  I  did  not  want  to  call  the  students' 
writing  by  the  usual  terms  of  composition  or  theme  or  paper.  Sol  went  to 
the  dictionary  to  discover  the  word  disquisition,  a  formal  discourse  in 
which  a  subject  is  examined.  During  the  coming  term,  student  writings 
vdll  be  called  ScroJJs.  in  recognition  of  thefocus  upon  Chinesethought. 

I  have  a  form  known  as  Note  and  Quote  Cards.  Students  use  these  to 
keep  a  record  of  Extended  reading  they  do  beyond  a  seminar  topic  or 
discussion.  These  cards  enable  me  tb  see  the  extent  to  which  the  seminar 
opens  doors  and  to  what  extent  students  go  through  those  doors. 

Because  the  seminar  session  itself  is  an  informal  discussion  group  in 
which  students  sit  around  a  table  to  share  the  reading  of  the  week,  I  waste 
no  time  in  asking  concrete  questions  that  focus  upon  the  who,  what, 
when,  and  where  of  the  reading.  These  students  have  only  forty  minutes, 
once  a  week,  together;  and  I  want  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  that  time 
developing  the  critical  and  creative  aspects  of  their  thinking.  I  have  a 
three  by  five  card  called  /  Q,  for  Interpretive  Question.  Each  student 
gives  me  or  the  discussion  leader,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  one  of 
these  cards  on  which  he  has  written  an  Interpretive  Question  based  on 
his  reading.  These  questions  then  form  the  focus  for  the  discussion.  At 

lime,  I  can  also  give  the  leadership  of  the  discussion  to  any  student 
in  the  group  who  can  start  it  going  with  his  own  /  Q^or  the  day.  Thus,  all 
students  are  prepared  at  all  sessions  to  take  over  leadership;  and  I 
become  chiefly  the  instigator  who  is  there  in  a  consultant  capacity. 

These  students  are  never  threatened  by  my  presence  nor  my 
operation.  There  are  no  grades  attached  to  seminar;  it  is  part  of  the 
principal's  honors  program,  and  students  do  receive  one  credit  per 
semester  for  it.  Because  I  am  not  in  a  g?ading  situation  with  these 
students,  I  am  able  to  develop  a  completely  different  kind  of  relationship 
with  them. 
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CONCLUSION 

Students  we  now  teach  will  become  our  leaders  in  the  21st  century. 
The  thought  overwhelms  me  with  its  implication  for  the^  teacher's 
responsibility  to  those  students  who  are  classified  as  gifted. 

Abraham  Maslow  wrote  that  man  must  be  studied  as  an  entity. 
Because  the  seminar  at  Beverly  Hills  High  School  focuses  upon  the 
philosophic  aspect's  cJf  man,  it  enables  students  to  study  man  as  an  entity. 
Because  of  its  positive  approach,  I  have  always  been  empathetic  toward 
Mad^ow's  concept  of  self-actualization.  When  attempting  to  develop 
self-actualization,  we  are  trying  to  make  full  use  of  talents,  capacities, 
and  potentialities  of  people.  Self-actualizing  people  seem  to  be  fulfilling 
themselves  aSfid  doing  the  l^est  they  are  capable  of  doing. 

In  a  world  with  so  much  uncertainty,  violence,  and  antihumanhood, 
I  believe  we  should  give  serious  atteaition  to  that  two  percent  of  the 
population  which  may  contain  the  self-actualizing  person  or  persons 
who  may  make  the  21st  century  the  period  when  man  asserts  the  power 
of  his  humanity.  "  ^ 
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Th^  effective  reader  is  one  v^ho  can  vary  his  methods  of  reading  to  meet 
his  varying  needs  from  the  v^hole  range  of  v^ritten  material.  Thus  the 
effective  deader  is  self-av^are  and  self-organised,  able  to  relax  and  read 
for  enjoyment  as  easily  as  he  defines  a  specific  purpose  and  pursues  it. 
The  basic  skills  of  effective  reading  are,  therefore,  those  of  the  self- 
organised  learner. 

In  helping  readers  to  become  more  autonomous  and  aware  of  their 
own  processes,  a  generative  model  of  reading  and  a  nu  mber  of  new  tools 
have  been  used.  These  tools  include  a  flow  diagram  procedure  for 
negotiating  meaning  and  a  method  for  recording,  reading  behaviour. 
This  reveals  the  tactics  and  strategies  used  in  attributing  meaning  to  a 
text.  The  '*read  records"  enable  the  teacher  to  explore,  with  the  learner, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  underlying  his  (or  her)  interaction  with  the 
words  on  the  page.  By  using  the  read  record  and  the  flow  diagram  as  a 
basis  for  structured  conversations  about  the  processx)f  reading,  students 
become  more  effective:  more  precise,  more  flexible  and  more  successful 
in  their  own  terms.  Three  different  methods  of  instruction  are  described. 
One  method  produced  significant  changes  in  academic  performance. 
The  others  allowed  the  reader  to  define  his  own  objectives.  They  were 
each  designed  to  produce  a  different  type  of  learning  conversation  with 
the  reader,  and  to  use  this  conversation  as  a  basis  for  enabling  him  or  her 
to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  awa^ness  and  self-organisation, 

THE  PROCESS  OF  READING  * 

In  order  to  study  how  students  "read-for-learning"  a  generative 
model  of  the  process  of  reading  was  developed.  The  model  relates  to  the 
theories  of  Bruner  (3),  Chomsky  (4),  ar\d  Miller  (6),  and  is  in  some  ways 
analagous  to  Goodman's  view  of  reading  as  a  psycholinguistic  guessing 
game  (5).  This  model  structures  our  whole  approach  and  serves  as  the 
basis  for  discussing  the  process  of  reading  with  students  who  wish  to 
become  more  effective  in  their  use  of  reading  as  a  learning  skill. 

Meaning  does  not  flow  from  the  text  into  the  reader's  head.  It 
originates  ip  his  head  and  is  aligned,  refined,  and  elaborated  in  his 
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interaction  with  the  words  on  the  page.  Most  people  are  unconscious  of 
these  processes  most  of  the  time  and  cannot,  therefore,  bring  them  undef 
review.  An  articulated  model  serves  to  mediate  the  conversational 
processes  by  which  awareness  may  be  achieved.  The  full  model  is 
elaborate,  taking  note  of  how  beliefs,  values,  purposes,  and  prior 
knowledge;  along  with  the  structure  of  the  text  itself,  contribute  to 
reading  activity.  In  this  presentation,  purpose,  strategy,  and  outcome  are 
being  used  to  indicate  areas  of  primary  interest. 

Although  simplified,  the  model  must  still  include  the  concept  of 
level,  integrating  word  recognition,  syntactic  structure,  and  semantic 
organisation. 

The  structure  of  the  words  on  the  page  provokes  a  search  for  stable 
meaning.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  associated  with  this  search  take 
time.  Therefore,  the  patterns  of  time  revealed  in  detailed  records  of 
reading  behaviour  can  be  used  to  infer  the  sequence  of  feelings  and 
thoughts  that  accompanied  it. 

THE  READING  RECORDER 

How  can  such  detailed  records  be  obtained?  A  series  of  prototypes 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a  cheap,  simple  method  for  recording 
reading  behaviour  (7). 
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^ht  text  is  printed  on  continuous 
stJ^tionery  "and  is  reviewed  ,  through  a 
windoy  (represented  by  this  rectangle). 
The  size  of  the  window  can  be  varied 
to  expose  from  1   to  5  lines  of  text. 


The  movement  of  the  continuous  stationery  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  reader.  He  turns  a  handle  on  the  side  of  the  recorder  to 
move  the  text  past  the  window.  The  m'ovement  of  this  handle  is 
transmitted  directly  to  the  pen  of  a  chart  recorder  incorporated  in  the 
machine.  This  produces  a  graphical  record  that  displays  the  hesitations, 
backtrackings,  and  forward  skims  that  h^ve  occurred  during  the  reading 
of  the  text.  Figure  1  shows  a  simplified  version  of  a  record  obtained  on 
the  Reading  Recorder.  This  record  shows  the  reading  of  a  four-hundred 
line  article  in  twenty  minutes.  We  can  see  that  the  lines  were  not  read  at 
an  even  rate  of  .i.e.  twenty  lines  per  minute.  Thefirst  100  lines  were 
read  in  five  minutes,  i.e.  at  an  average  of  twenty  lines  per  minute,  but 


10  i5 

time  in  minutes 


20 


Figure  1.  A  simpHfied  version  of  a  record  obtained  on  the  Reader  Recorder 
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then  the  reader  spent  five  minutes  not  reading  at  all.  Observation  would 
have  shown  that  he  sat  thinking  for  three  minutes  and  then  made  some 
notes.  From  the  tenth  minute  to  the  fifteenth,  he  read  more  slowly  from 
line  100  to  line  150,  i.e.  ; -  ^  -  ten  lines  per  minute.  Then  the 
reader  speeded  up  and  read  from  lines  150  to  250  in  two  minutes,  i.e.  100 
lines  in  two  minutes  at  fifty  lines  per  minute.  At  line  250,  hestopped  and 
then  turned  quickly  back  to  line  1 50  and  spent  one  minute  making  notes, 
not  reading.  He  then  scanned  evenly  and  very  quickly  from  line  150  to 
line  400  in  two  minutes,  i.e.  at      at  125  lines  per  minute. 

AN  EXPERIMENT 

Two  matched  groups  were  asked  to  read  a  complex  and  unfamiliar 
text  on  the  read ing  recorder.  The  first  group  had  been  through  a  series  of 
reading^events  that  led  them  to  expect  that  they  would  be  asked  to  do  a 
multiple  choice  test  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  their  reading.  They 
were  also  told  that  they  would  receive  such  ^test  after  reading  the  text. 
The  other  group  expected  to  be  askedio  writeJa  summary  and  were  asked 
to  read  in  preparation  for  doing  scf.  After  the  event,  each  group  was  asked 
to  do  both  tasks.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  illustration.  Nineteen  of 
those  expecting  to  have  to  write  a  summary  could  successfully  do  so.  But 
seven  of  those  expeeting^to  have  to  answer  the  multiple  choicetest  could 
also  do  so.  Twenty-five  (19  +  6)  of  those  reading  to  summarise  were 
successful  on  the  multiple  choice  test  and  so  were  twenty-one  (7  +  14)  of 
'  those  who  prepared  themselves  for  it. 

No  one  who  was  able  to  write  an  acceptable  summary  failed  the 
'  multiple  choice  test.  In  both  groups,  only  two-thirds  (19  +  21)  were  able 
to  reach  the  minimum  standards  on  their  intended  task. 

Before  considering  the  reading  records  in  relation  to  this  exper- 
iment, it  is  useful  to  consider  the  general  nature  of  the  kind  of  be- 
haviour that  is  recorded. 


TASK 


Groups  la  and  lb 
learning  for 
objrctive  tests 


Groups  2a  and  2b 
learning  for 
summary 


7 


0 


19 


0 


Effective  on  objective  tests  only 
Effective  on  neither 


14 


6 


9 


5 


Total 


30 


30 


11.94    p  =  0.01 
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TYPES  OF  READ  RECORD  ^ 

It  is  useful  to  classify  parts  of  the'records  of  reading  behaviour  into 
the  following  five  types  of  "read."  These  "reads"  denote  some  of  the 
basic  skiHs  of  reading.  They  are  an  observable  representation  of  the 
processes  involved  in  attributing  meaning  to  the  text.  i.e.  comprehen- 
sion, i^ny  ontrc:ompl(it(j  rticord  may  he  madtJ  up  of  a  combination  of  suc;h 
reads. 

The  smooth  reati  seems  to  be  associated  with  easy  reading.  The 
meaning  generated  in  the  reader's  head  maps  immediately  and 


SMOOTH 


**correctly*^  onto  the  words  on  the  page.  The  meaning  may  be  simple  or 
elaborate,  and  the  criteria  of  "correctness**  may  be  lax  or  stringent.  Thus 
the  sophistication  and  standards  of  the  reader  will  determine  what,  for 
him,  constitutes  easy  reading, 

ThesmaJJ  item  read  shows  short  sequences  of  reading,  followed  by 
hesitations.  The  reader  needs  time  to  work  through  the  significance  for 
him  of  each  short  section  of  text.  This  type  of  read  seems  to  be  associated 
with  the  remembering  of  small  items  of  information. 

The  Jarge  itemT:*ead  is  similar  to  the  small  item  read,  but  the  items 
remembered  cover  longer  pieces  of  the  text. 

The  s^rch  read  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  active  creation  of 
m^aaiarg.  The  reader  searches  out  the  non-linear  relationships  that  he 
finds  be  compatible  with  the^or'ds  in  the  text,  jumping  backwards 
and  forwards  and  revising  his  meanings  until  they  meet  his  criteria. 

The  check  read  is  a  rapid  skim  through  the  text  with  short  pauses  of 
intensive  scanning  at  personally  significant  points. 
.^^^jrhes%** reads"  exist  for  various  levels  in  the  reading  activity.  In  the 
processing  of  sentences,  words  are  small  items  and  phrases  are  large 
items;  difficult  syntax  leads  to  searching  and  checking  behaviour.  In 
reading  a  paragraph,  the  sentence  itself  becomes  the  small  item.  For 
complete  articles  or  chapters,  these  patterns  can  also  be  detected. 

TACTICS  AND  STRATEGY  IN  READING 

The  reads  described  in  the  previous  section  may  be  thought  of  as 
identifying  the  tactics  of  r'eading.  These  basic  skills  require  awareness 
and  self-organisation  if  they  are  to  be  combined  to  form  flexible 
strategies  which  are  designed  to  achieve  our  needs  and  purposes. 

In  the  experiment  described  earlier,  the  reading  behaviour  was 
recorded  for  each  subject.  The  following  combinations  of  "reads"  could 
be  identified  (see  Figure  3). 

All  of  these  strategy  combinations  were  found  among  the  members  of 
both  task  groups.  Specifying  a  purpose  did  not  guarantee  that  an 
appropriate  strategy  was  brought  into  play. 

When  the  recordings  are  sorted  according  to  the  outcome  achieved 
by  the  reader  (rather  than  his  purpose  or  intended  outcome),  a  much 
clearer  pattern  emerges. 

Type  A  strategy  was  associated  with  lack  of  success  on  both  tasks. 
The  text  was  particularly  challenging  to  the  subjects  and  no  one  among 
them  could  be  expected  to  read  it  easily. 

Type  B  strategy  would  be  associated  with  success  on  the  multiple 
choice  task  but  with  only  partial  success  on  the  summary.  Those  who 
were  successful  on  the  summary  took  up  to  twice  as  long  to  compose  it  as 
those  using  C  and  D  strategies. 
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Types  C  and  f)  were  associated  with  success  on  the  summarising 
task.  Subjects  using  Type  I)  reports  that  the  iJng  pause  (20  -  30  minutes) 
between  the  item  read  and  the  check  read  was  ust^d  to  sort  things  out  (i.e. 
search)  ip  their  head. 

Retested  two  weeks  later,  successful  summarisers  retained  much 
more  (ff  their  multiple  {;hoice  knovvh^dge  than  tn^uivalent  unsuccessful 
sOmmarisers.  This  would  support  the  view  that  the  search  activity  is 
creating  9  schemata  necessary  for  summarising  and  incidentally  aiding 
longer  term  retention. 


D. 


FiguH'  3.  Strategies  of  Reading 
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PURPOSE.  STRATEGY.  AND  OUTCOME 


The  results  of  this  experiment  raise  a  number  of  questions  aBbut 
self-organised  activity.  The  reading  outcomes  were  not  always 
compatible  with  the  assigned  task.  This  may  have  been  because  the 
learner  did  not  possess  the  basic  skills  out  of  which  to  generate  the 
appropriate  strategy;  but  it  may  also  have  bepn  because  the  learner  had 
misunderstood,  or  refused  to  accept,  the  assigned  task  as  his  personal 
purpose. 

A  reader  progressively  clarifies  a  specific  purpose  out  of  his  general 
needs  in  relation  to  a  text,  and  individuals  vary  in  ability  to  do  this  with 
ease  and  precision.  They  also  differ  in  ability  to  develop  a  strategy, 
hierarchical  plan,  or  internal  program  which  operates  implicitly  to 
organise  their  reading  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  results  of  the  experiment  here  reported,  the 
recorder  has  also  revealed  some  interesting  facts  about  the  reading  of 
words  in  a  sentence.  Sentences  which  are  syntactically  simple  can  be 
understood  during  one  smooth  read;  but,  as  syntactic  complexity 
increases,  the  smooth  read  becomes  associated  with  incomplete 
understanding.  An  intuitive  grasp  of  the  generative  rules  of  grammar  is 
insufficient  for  one  smooth  processing  of  the  linear  sequence  of  words, 
to  establish  the  complex' pattern  of  meaning.  Completfi^understanding 
beconies  associated  with  item  or  search  reads  that  allow  time  and/or 
activity  to  establish  the  required  structure.  Similarly,  increasingly 
difficult  tasks  (or  purposes)  require  more  elaborate  processing  which 
eventually  reveals  itself  as  search  activity.  It  would  appear  that  the 
internal  program  becomes  unable  to  handle  the  temporary  storage  and 
jump  instructions  required  for  the  smooth  read. 

The  purpose,  as  expressed  through  the  strategy  and  tactics,  results  in 
an  outcome.  The  immediate  outcome  is  experiential;  some  reorgan- 
isation or  addition  has  taken  place  in  the  contents  of  our  personal  under- 
standings. Readers  differ  in  their  ability  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  these 
"learnings"  realistically.  Externalising  the  outcomes  in  the  form  of 
notes,  spoken  words,  or  changes  in  behaviour  makes  this  appreciation  of 
learning  more  public.  But  the  aim  of  the  efficient  reader  is  to  develop  a 
proper  appreciating  system  for  continually  monitoring  the  outcomes  in 
his  head. 

Thus,  purpose,  strategy,  and  outcome  are  inevitably  interrelated. 
Interim  or  lower  level  outcomes  are  used  to  revise  and  refine  longer  term 
or  higher  leyel  purposes.  This  cycle  continues  until  a  personally 
acceptable  degree  of  learning  has  been  achieved. 
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CHANGING  THE  PROCESS  OF  READING 


Reading  habits  are  difficult  to  change.  Having  dropped  into 
unawareness,  they  obstinately  remain  unavailable  to  review.. A  second 
experiment,  not  reported  here  (10),  has  established  that  a  person's  read 
record  can  be  used  to  talk  him  through  (i.e.  into  reconstructing)  the 
original  reading  experience.  This  brings  the  process  of  reading  back  into 
awareness  and,  being  visible,  makes  it  available  for  revision. 

In  using  the  model  to  help  a  reader,  a  taxonomy  of  purposes  based  on  ' 
Bloom  (2)  has  been  developed.  Progressive  exploration  and  elaboration 
of  a  personal  taxonomy  sharpens  reader  awareness  of  purpose  in  any 
given  situation.  This,  plus  awareness  of  strategy  and  tactics,,  focuses 
attention  on  the  reading  outcome.  The  flow  diagram  technique  (8)  fiind 
varioj^s  forms  of  associative  net  provide  a  structured  approach  to  the 
exproi-ation  of  meaning.  The  Kelly  repertory  grid  (1)  is  another 
technique  for  eliciting  private  meanings. 

Having  become  aware  of  these  three  main  aspects,  the  reader  can 
now  begin  to  experiment  with  the  relationships  between  them.  This 
awareness  of  the  whole  process  of  reading-for-learnlng  is  the  basis  for 
the  achievement  of  self-organised  improvement.  These  awareness- 
raising  t«echniques  enabled  the  authors  to  help  seventeen-year- 
old  grammar  school  students  to  considerably  improve  their  reading 
performance. 

ONE  STRUCTURED  COURSE 

The  reading  recorder  and  the  flow  diagram  technique  were  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  course  to  assist  students  to  improve  their  skills  in 
reading-for-learning.  The  course  consistea\of  ten,  separate,  tightly 
structured  modules  of  instruction  and  practice.  Each  module 
represented  onet  area  within  the  taxonomy  of  purposes:  and  a 
self-assessment  procedure,  balancing  speed  and  success,  was  built  into 
each.  Students  were  given  individual  attention,  and  they  worked 
through  the  modules  systematically. 

Students  in  a  College  of  Education  (teacher  training)  spend  an 
average  of  35  hours  each  on  this  course:  Significant  changes  in 
performance  were  recorded  on  the  before  and  after  tests  associated  with 
each  module. 

College  assignments  were  used  to  test  whether  the  improvement  in 
reading-for-learning  skill  carried  over  into  general  academic 
performance.  Results  of  a  follow-up  study  six  months  after  the  end  of  the 
reading  course  are  illu3trated  in  Figure  4. 
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THREE  TYPES  OF  COURSE 

The  second  course  was  designed  on  the  basis  of  group  activity. 
Instruction  in  the  reading  recorder  and  flow  diagram  techniques  was 
offered  and,  in  discussion,  the  taxonomy  of  purposes  was  explored. 
Students  were  then  left  to  practice  with  these  techniques  in  their  own 
way.  Again,  changes  in  performance  were  recorded  but  the  weight  given 
to  various  purposes  varied  from  student  to  student. 

The  third  course  was  much  more  studenU^ntred.  Much  time  was 
spent  relating  the  needs  of  the  student  to  the  purposes  of  his  reading. 
This  led  many  students  into  reviewing  their  reasons  for  b'eing  in  the 
college.  A  demand  for  counselling  developed  arm,  while  many  students 
changed  their  courses  of  study^-attention  was  orientated  away  from 
reading  and  little  or  no  change  in  triis  skill  was  observed.  , 
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FigJre  4.  Change  in  Academic  Performance 
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LEARNING  CONVERSATIONS  v 

To  relate  the  model,  the  tools,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  one  to 
another,  it  is  useful  to  introduce  the  idea  of  a  learnin^onversation.  The 
teacher  and  the  learner  engage  in  a  structured  negotiation,  designed  to 
assist  the  learner  in  becoming  more  skillec^^^ii  self-organised.  The 
model  of  the  reading  process  offers  an  agreed  language.  Reference  to 
purpose,  strategy  tactics,  reads,  outcomes,  etc.  takes  on  a  precise 
meaning.  The  conversation  can  progress  fn  normal  verbal  terms  until 
problems  o^;,definition  or  unawareness  require  the  use  of  more  powerful 
tools.  These  offer  the  opportunity  to  raise  the  levels  of  consciousness 
and.  hence,  the  capacity  for  self-organised  learning.  JEach  phase  of  the 
conversation  can  be  carried  out  in  any  teaching  mode,  varying  from 
styles  based  Qn  Skinnerian  behavioural  modification  to  those 
approximating  l^ogerian  client-centred  therapy.  The  onus  is  on  each 
teacher  to  develop  a  repertoire  of  teaching  modes  and  to  judge  when  and 
for  what  these  are  appropriate. 
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For  teachers  of  reading,  today's  tremendous  proliferation  of  printed 
material  is  a  dramatic  reminder  of  the  need  for  increased  reading  rates. 
The  veritable  avalanche  of  print  necessitates  a  closer  examination  of  any 
and  all  techniques  for  meeting  that  need.  My  special  concern  in  this 
paper  is  with  teaching  techniques  especially  useful  with  students  at  the 
senior  liigh,  college,  and  adult  levels.  Within  this  context,  a  strong 
pragmatic  orientation  seems  indispensable. 

FORMULATING  AN  OBIECTTVE 

The  first  step  in  arriving  at  techniques  for  the  improvement  of  rate  is 
to  formulate,  carefully  and  thoughtfully,  a  specific  ^objective.  As  a 
sample,  consider  the  Efficient  Reading  course  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Objective:  To  heJp,  each  student  develop  the  maximum  rule 
possible,  without  signi/icant  Joss  of  comprehension. 
This  statement  of  objective  is  intentionally  open-ended  so  as  to 
encourage  maximum  progress  and  provide  desirable  latitude  for 
individual  differences.  After  all,  while  a  typical  college  class  initially 
averages  around  250  words-per-minute,  with  60  percent  comprehen- 
sion, the  range  may  be  from  160  to  420  words-per-minute,  with 
comprehension  of  from  20  to  90  percent. 

CHECKING  AVAILABLE  AIDS 

Once  a  reading  rate  objective  has  been  phrased  to  youf  complete 
satisfaction,  the  next  step  is  to  examine  all  available  resources  of  help 
in  reaching  that  objective.  Resources  include  films  for  use  with  regular 
motion  picture  projectors  and  films  for  use  with  special  projectors.  The 
latter  include  various  kinds  o^ accelerators,  with  shades,  wires  or  lights 
to  hasten  the  eyes  down  a  printed  page;  and  they  include  laChistoscopes 
for  sharpening  perceptual  skills  and  increasing  span.  And  not  to  be 
overlooked  are  vocabuJary-buiJding  aids  in  film,  TV,  slide,  card,  or 
textbook  form.  The  substrata-factor  research  by  Holmes  and  Singer  (1) 
indicates  that  vocabulary  deserves  predominant  emphasis,  since  it 
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contributes  51  percent  to  reading  speed— far  more  than  any  other 
first-order  factor. 

AIDS  VERSUS  TECHNIQUES  ^ 

With  today's  profusion  of  aids  for  increasing  rate,  how  important  are 
techniques?  The  first  adult  classes  in  reading  taught  at  Minnesota  in 
1949  . suggest  an  answer.  At  that  time,  we  were  using  two  aids,  a 
tachistoscope  and  the  Harvard  Films,  with  accompanying  readings. 
That  very  first  class  initially  averaged  213  words-per-minute,  with  79 
percent  comprehension,  ^y  the  end  of  the  coi^  students  had 
progressed  to  519  words-per-minute,  but  they  showed  a  disappointing 
drop  to  55  percent  comprehension. 

For  the  very  next  class,  the  teacher  of  the  first  group  used  the  same 
aids,  materials,  and  tests.  One  change  was  made.  Some  new  techniques 
were  added. initially,  the  second  class  averaged  283  words-per-minute, 
with  70  percent  comprehension.  Final  r^ults  were  721  words-per- 
minute,  with  66  percent  comprehension. 

In  short,  the  first  class  read  2 .4  times  faster  with  a  loss  of  24  percent  in 
comprehension.  The  following  class  read  2.5  times  faster  with  only  a  4 
percent  loss.  Such  evidence  suggests  that,  while  teaching  aids  are 
indeed  important,  the  techniques  we  use  with  those  aids  are  even  more 
important. 

roENmnflNG  attitudes 

Once  a  teacher  sets  an  objective,  surveys  the  available  aids,  and 
recognizes  the  vital  importance  of  techniques,  he  should  determine 
exactly  what  techniques  are  best.  The  teacher's  success  in  determining 
techniques  depends  on  knowing  the  students  and  himself  well.  To  be 
effective,  all  techniques  must  be  solidly  grounded  on  an  awareness  of 
which  student  and  teacher  attitudes  are  helpfuL  Here,  student  feedback 
is  crucial. 

One  student's  performance  will, serve  as  an  example.  Initially,  the 
student  read  at  170  words-per-minute,  with  30  percent  comprehension. 
In  over  a  week  he  moved  up  only  to  190  words-per-minute.  When  the 
instructor  suggested  he  try  a  faster  speed,  the  student  shook  his  head.  *i 
don't  get  much  even  when  I  read  slowly  and  carefully.  I  wouldn't  get 
anything  if  I  went  any  faster/'  That  remark  revealed  a  personal 
roadblock.  Until  that  block  was  removed,  no  teaching  aid  could  M 
effective. 

Only  when  attitudes,  such  as  the  one  described,  are  identified  and 
catalogued  can  one  begin  to  develop  specific  techniques  to  circumvent 
deleterious  effects.  Building  a  checklist  of  such  roadblocks,  to  be'used  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course  to  identify  problems,  provides  invaluable 
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help  in  selecting  or  devising  appropriate  techniques.  Repeated  at  the 
end,  the  checklist  serves  equally  well  to  evaluate  success  in  meeting 
student  needs. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  we  use  a  checklist  of  some  thirteen 
possible  reasons  for  rate  difficulty  Students  check  the  one  which  seems 
most  apropos.  During  a  recent  quarter,  "Fear  of  missing  something"  was 
checked  most  frequently  by  53  percent  initially  and  by  only  22  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter.  **Lack  of  confidence"  was  checked  by  3^  percent 
initially  and  by  less  than  1  percent  at  the  end. 

Student  attitudes  help  or  hinder  in  achieving  objectives  but  so  do 
teacher  attitudes  toward  students  and  their  capabilities. 

Research  by  Rosenthal  (2),  first  with  mice  and  .then  with 
grade-school  children,  has  led  to  the  concept  of  "self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy." According  to  that  research^  teachers  communicate  very  subtly 
their  own  attitudes  and  expectations  toward  individuals  in  their  class, 
leading  them  to  perform  better  or  worse  than  they  might  have  performed 
otherwise. 

Consider  the  implications  of  that  research  for  teachers  of  reading.  For 
example,  if  a  teacher  is  absolutely  convinced  that  800  words-per-minute 
is  the  top  limit  as  a  reading  rate,  class  results  would  tend  to  reflect  that 
limiting  .attitude.  Or,  consider  a  teacher  who  is  skeptical  about  the 
effectiveness  of  a  certain  teaching  aid.  That  skepticism  will  tend  to 
4  permeate  his  efforts  and  be  communicated  to  his  students,  vitiating  the 
effectiveness  of  that  aid. 

Evidence  bearing  on  this  theory  accidentally  surfaced  in  our  own 
program.  A  relatively  new  teacher  taught  a  section  of  reading  for  the 
class  hour  devoted  solely  to  the  developing  of  scanning  speed  and 
accuracy.  Fourteen  scanning  practice  problems  were  planned, 
interspersed  with  suggested  tips  for  increased  efficiency.  Normally,  by 
the  end  of  the  hour,  students  are  scanning  at  an  average  top  rate  of  about 
1 5,500  words-per-minute,  with  excellent  accuracy.  The  new  teacher  was 
not  told  what  to  expect  and  was  quite  pleased  with  bi$,  results^an 
average  of  2,161  words-per-minute  on  identical  problems'*;  Without 
realizing  it,  he  had  apparently  conveyed  to  his  students  his  belief  that 
2,000  words-per-minute  was  about  all  that  could  be  expected. 

If  they  are  to  bring  maximum  results,  any  techniques  for  increasing 
reading  rate  must  be  solidly  based  on  insights  drawn  from  careful 
evaluatioti  of  student  and  teacher  attitudes.  In  one  seha,e,^is  step  may 
be  more  important  than  the  actual  techniques  themselves.  Once  a  proper 
foundation  is  laid,  everything  done  during  ea^class  hour  for  the  entire 
course  will  tend  to  fall  into  place.  Separate  technique  minutiae  will 
combine  to  make  l€U*ger  constellations. 
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MOTIVATIONAL  TEIIHNIQUJE^ 

At  this  point,  suppose  we  examine  some  sample  or  model 
constellations  to  suggest  the  many  possibilities. 

Active  self-discoveries.  Active  self-discovery  involves  translating 
information  normally  conveyed  by  lecture  into  a  heuristic  .or 
self-discovery  form  to  generate  heightened  interest  and  more  active 
student  involvement.  The  difference  between  being  told  something  and 
discovering  it  for  ourselves  is  cardinal,  Keats  catches  so  well  the 
excitement  of  discovery  in  his  sonnet.  ''On  P'irst  Looking  into 
Chapman's  Homer/'  a  portion  of  those  realms  of  gold  making  up  the 
reading  teacher's  domain.  Furthermore,  so  much  of  what  goes  on  in  a 
reading  class  can  easily  be  translated  or  restructured  into  this  general 
technique  format. 

For  example,  suppose  you  want  to  explain  how,  as  a  person  now" 
increases  his  rate,  he  soon  reaches  a  top  limit.  Faster  reading  would 
result  in  skimming  or  skipping.  With  data  from  preceding  classes, 
students  can^^determine  that  the  demarcation  line  would  be,  on  the 
average,  336  words-per-minute. 

Translate  that  information  into  an  active  self-discovery  technique, 
however,  and  enjoy  the  quickenedl  interest  and  enthusiasm.  You  raise 
the  questjon.  Your  students  discover  the  answer.  Just  give  them  these 
directions.  "Read  the  directed  selection  at  your  absolute  top  reading 
rate.  Don't  skip.  Don't  skim.  Read  every  single  word,  but  read  at  your 
present  top  rate.  The  resulting  figure  will  mark  your  exact  upper  reading 
limit,  beyond  which  you  must  begin  to  skim  or  scan." 

This  one  example  should  suggest  how  to  restructure  much  of  what  is 
done  in  class  into  active  9elf-discovery  form. 

Visual  expedHors.  The  second  general  type  of  motivational 
technique  might  be  labeled  visual  expeditors.  These  expeditors  involve 
translating  information  into  visual  /orm,  sometimes  in  combination 
with  the  heuristic.  To  time  students  as  they  read  articles  in  class, 
teachers  sometimes  write  on  the  blackboard  or  use  a  slide  or  trans- 
parency with  reading  time  in  minutes  and  seconds  indicated. 

It  takes  only  a  slight  restructuring  to  translate  that  practice  into  a  true 
visual  expeditor.  Instead  of  reading  time  in  minutes  and  seconds, 
convert  that  information  into  a  direct  word-per-minute  reading  figure. 
When  a  student  looks  up  after  completing  an  article  he  immediately 
knows  his  word-per-minute  rate.  Take  this  a  step  further.  If  the  figOres  go 
up  only  to  800  Words-per-minute.  students  will  be  encouraged*  to 
consider  that  rate  an  upper  limit.  If  the  figures  go  up  to  1,200  words- 
per-minute,  a  different  expectancy  is  communicated.  Such  visual 
expeditors  play  an  important  role  and  students  often  raise  their  heads  to 
check  the  figures. 
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1,000  CJub.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  visual  expediter  for  our  adult 
classes  has  been  the  1 .000  Club  card,  a  small  card  which  fits  nicely  into  a 
billfold.  The  club  is  described  to  the  class  a  little  past  the  halfway  mark 
In  the  course,  when  interest  may  tend  to  lag.  The  club  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  no  meetings,  no  dues,  no  officers,  and  no  responsibilities — just 
honor.  Any  student  who  achieves  at  a  certain  level  receives  a  signed  card 
which  reads  as  follows: 

THE  1,000  CLUB 
OFFIQAL  MEMBERSHIP  CARD 

This  is  to  certify  that 

has  achieved  a  reading  speec}  of  1 .000  words  a  minujte  or  faster,  with  a 
comprehension  of  80  percent  or  better,  in  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
course  in  'Efficient  Reading,"  Rhetoric  1147. 

Date:    —  —  —  

Attested:   -  -   —  

(Instructor)  / 

INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNIQUES 

Next,  let  us  turn  from  motivational  techniques  to  an  examination  of 
sample  instructional  techniques. 

Pacing.  Perhaps  the  most  common,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
useful,  techniques  for  increasing  rate  is  pacing.  Pacing  is  predicated  on 
the  theory  that  we  can  do  things  under  pressure  that  would  be 
impossible  otherwise.  Pacing  is  the  underlying  principle  at  work  in  all 
reading  films  and  accelerators.  Furthermore,  by  using  a  stop  watch  and 
spoken  commands,  any  teacher  may  pace  any  individual  or  entire  class 
-through  any  selection  at  a  desired  rate.  Since  pacing  is  so  well-known, 
no  further  amplification  is  needed  here. 

Deterpifmng  the  best  practice  rate.  This  instructional  assignment, 
the  acUy^  self-discovery  type,  involves  the  reading  of  seven  selections. 
Students  graph  their  results,  noting  interrelationships  between  rate  and 
comprehension.  Students  are  told  to  read  the  first  selection  very  slowly 
and  then  to  read  each  of  the  remaining  six  from  75  to  125 
words-per-minute  faster  than  the  preceding  one,  despite  any  adverse 
affect  on  comprehension.  The  resulting  graph  should  reveal,  anioqg 
other  things,  students'  present  optimum  practice  rates.  A  secondary, 
value  is  in  removing  the  common  attitudina^l  barrier  summed  up  iq  the 
phrasfe,  "the  faster  you  read,  the  less-you  comprehend."*    ^  * 

The  kest  comprehension  for  ab6ut  70  percent  of  the  students  is 
not  achieved  at  their  slowest  rate.  The  graph  makes  that  point  nicely, 
freeing  them  from  undesirable  stereotypes  and  attitudes  which  limit 
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progress.  The  assignment  also  generates  added  reliance  on  the  self- 
discovery  technique. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  get  each  student  to  circle  his  best  compre- 
hension score  or  scores  and  make  the  point  that  optimum  results  come 
from  practicing  beyond  the  rate  at  which  he  comprehended  best. 
Practicing  what  you  do  well  stops  progress,  just  as  additional 
hunt-and-peck  typing  keeps  you  from  mastery  of  the  touch  system, 

Using  specialized  reading-type  skills.  Still  another  technique 
involves  the  teaching  of  such  specialized  skills  as  surveying  or 
overviewing,  skimming,  and  scanning.  These  are  important  skills  in 
their  own  right  aqd  deserve  to  be  taught.  Our  concern  here  is  to  teach 
them  in  such  a  way  that  they  make  a  major  contribution  to  increasing 
reading  rate. 

Sequence  is  of  particular  importance.  For  example,  when  intro- 
ducing skimming  as  a  reading-type  activity,  have  the  class  skim  an 
article  immediately  after  doing  a  timed  reading.  This  insures 
meaningful  comparisons.  After  providing  complete  directions  as  to  how 
skimming  is  done,  you  raise  the  question,  ''Exactly  how  do  reading  and 
skimming  rates  differ  and  what  about  resulting  differences  in 
comprehension?*'  It  is  helpful  to  use  a  timing  slide  with  suitably  high 
rate  figures  to  reinforce  the  expected  rate  advantage.  Later,  additional 
skimming  practice  is  scheduled  to  fit  immediately  be/ore  a  timed 
reading.  Students  will  soon  notice  the  accelerating  effect  of  that 
juxtaposition  and  take  advantage  of  it  in  better  organizing  their  out-of- 
class  reading.  ^ 

Surveying  and  scanning  can  be  treated  ih  the  same  way  and  used  as 
rate  accelerators,  as  well  as  skills  in  their  own  right. 

Individual  progress  sheet.  One  last  technique  involves  a 
specially-designed,  single-page  record  sheet  with  space  for  entering 
records  of  every  read ing  activity.  The  sheet  is  organized  so  as  to  present  a 
developing  picture  of  progress,  as  well  as  to  pinpoint  difficulties.  Each 
"  student  picks  up  his^sheet  whej^he  comes.in,  makes  entries  during  class, 
and  leaves  it  afterwards.^The^eacher  has  an  accurate  check  of  class 
progress  as  well  as  of  individual  profejems  needing  attention. 

RESULTS 

In  conclusion,  a  capsule  look  at  results  from  three  quite  different 
structurings  of  efficient  reading  (Rhetoric  1147)  provides  added 
perspective  for  evaluating  the  lands  of  techniques  discussed. 

1.  Regular  version:  3  credits.  Meets  for  30  45-minute  periods  (22 V2 
hours  of  class  time).  This  version  involves  direct  student-teacher 
interaction,  as  described. 
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2.  /ndependent  study  cassette  version;  3  credits.  No  classroom 
time.  Lectures,  timing  and  pacing  tapes,  texts,  and  study  guide 
provide  instruction.  Sixty-two  students  have  enrolled  since  its 
recent  inception.  This  version  involves  no  face-to-face 
contact — only  mail  contact  with  the  lessons. 

3.  Independent  study  version;  3  credits.  Twelve  30-minute  TV 
lessons — six  hours  of  viewing.  This  version  has  had  over  22.000 
paid  enrollments  from  open  or  closed  circuit  broadcasting.  It 
provides  a  visual  instructor  but  no  live  face-to-face 
relationship — only  mail  contact  for  the  lessons. 

\  ♦TSKiij  1  V  rrsKiFi  :  V  rrsion  I 

Intlifil  I  ifmI  Inihdl  Kiinl  Inttuil  I  inal 

Td\t\  loinp     rdtr    I  (imp         rdti-    (  omp     rah'    *  nrnp         r.ih'    (  (jrnp     rah'    t  omp 
<)  1  hrurs  fdsti-r  J  H  tnnrs  lastcr  \  0  tirnrs  Idsh-r 

For  the  visual  TV  medium,  it  was  possible  to  multiply  the  use  of 
visual  expeditors.  achieving  unexpectedly  good  results  considering  the 
limited  six-hour  viewing  time — results  which  point  up  the  efficacy  of 
such  expeditors. 

Finally,  let  me  quote  Hallock  Hoffman-^flier,  sculptor,  and 
photographer.  He  once  divided  mankind  into  the  "quick  and  the  dead." 
In  his  view  the  quick  "are  people  who  can  hear  questions"  and  the  dead 
"are  people  who  know  answers."  The  quick  are  the  pioneers,  feeling  the 
spell  of  unknown  frontiers— the  tug  of  discovery.  The  dead  are  settled 
stolidly  into  the  comfort  of  a  tidy,  well-explained,  questionless  world. 

Hopefully,  you  should  consider  this  paper  as  not  an  answer  but  a 
question,  leading  you  on  to  those  further  self-discoveries  which  make 
teaching  the  genuinely  satisfying  experience  it  is. 
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Maturite  pour  la  Lecture  et  son  Evaluation 
par  des  Maitres  Prescolaires 

Paul  D\i:V^,s 
Institute  of  Education 
Walfardange.  Luxemburg 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Pour  le  diagnostic  de  la  maturite  scolaire  ou  de  la  maturite  pour  . 
napprentissage  k  la  lecture,  les  echelles  d'evaluation,  malgre  leurs 
inconvenients  signales  par  G.  De  Landsheere  (1972,  68-75),  sont  a  cote 
des  tests  psychologiques,  des  instruments  complementaires. 

A.  Jadoullee  (1966)  a  mis  a  i  point  un  questionnaire  concernant  le 
comportement,  I'attitude,  rautonpmie  et  la  disposition  de  I'enfant 
enversi  le  travail.  E.  Leclercq-Boxus.(1971)  a  montre  la  relation  entre  les 
r6ponses  k  ce  questionnaire  et  la  lecture  en  premiere  annee  d'^tude. 

P.  Dick^s  et  E.  Wagner  (1974)  ont  trouve  que  le  jugement  des 
institutrices  sur  leurs  elfeves  est  relativement  bien  differencie  e(  que 
certaines  dimensions  s'averaient  tres  predictives  pour  la  lecture  en 
premiere  annee  d'etude. 

M.  Kohn  el  B.  L.  Rosman  (1972a  1972b)  ont  degagd  avec  leur  echelle 
de  competence  sociale  deux  facteurs  stables  qui  refletent  les  dimensions 
majeures  du  comportement  adaptatif  de  I'enfant  au  prescolaire,  a  savoir: 
a)  comment  I'enfant  utilise-t-il  les  opportunites  pour  I'apprentissage,  " 
pour  le  jeu  et  pour  le  contact  avec  les  camarades?  b)  comment 
respecte-t-il  les  normes,  les  regies  et  les  limites  pour  qu'une  bonne 
'  adaptation  au  groupe  soit  possible?  Les  correlations  entre  la  premiere 
dimension  et  des  tests  de  maturite  scolaire,  des  tests  de  conqaissance 
scolaire  et  des  Echelles  d'evaluation  scolaire  sont  significatives  (entre 
.20  el  .40). 

Les  buts  poursuivis  par  ce  travail  sont:  1)  mettre  au  point  des 
echelles  d'evaluation  stables  qui  differencient  bieti  les  elfeves  et 
2)  6tudier  la  Valeur  predictive  de  ces  echelles  en  ce  qui  concerne 
I'apprentissage  de  la  lecture  en  .premiere  annee  d'etude. 

Sur  la  base  des  etudes  citees  pr^cedemment  et  apr6s  des  essais' 
preliminaires,  un  questionnaire  a  et6  elabore  qui  entend  mesurer  les  ^ 
dimensions  suivantes:  a)  le  comportement  de  I'enfant  au  travail,  b)  le 
comportement  verbal  de  I'enfant,  c)  son  interfet  et  sa  participation  et 
d)  son  respect  des  normes.  Les  deux  derniferes  dimetisions  ont  et6 
postulees  a  paftir  des  travaux  de  Kohn  et  Rosman  (1972),  les  deux 
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premieres  apartir  de  trav^ux  preliminaires.  L'apprentissage  de  la  lecture 
est  mesure  par  les  batteries  LFTl  (Dickes  et  Wirtgen.  1973)  et  LPT2 
(Dickes  et  Wagner.  1974). 

2.  METHODE 

On  a  fait  appeV  a  la  rnethode  lon^iiudmalc.  Des  enfents  ont  ete 
evalues  au  jardin  d'enfant  par  leurs  institulrices  au  mois  de  fevrier  et 
lorsqu'ilsetaient  en  premiere  anneed  etude  on  leurafait  passer  des  tests 
de  lecture:  6  mois  apres.  a  la  fin  du  premier  trimestre  (batterie  LFTl )  et  13 
mois  apres,  a  la  fin  du  Second  trimestre  (batterie  LFT2). 

L  echanti/ion  se  compose  de  126  enfants.  representatif  de  tous  les 
enfants  qui  se  trouvent  en  deuxleme  annee  du  jardin  d'enfant  de  la  ville 
de  Luxembourg.  La  representativite  est  garantie  par  rapport  a  Tage.  au 
sexe  et  a  I'origine  sociale  du  pere.  On  a  utilise  la  technique  de 
I'echantillon  slratifie  pondere.  21  classes  furent  choisies  au  hasard 
parmi  les  classes  de  la  ville  et  a  Tinterieur  de  ces  classes,  6  enfants  ont  ete 
selectionnes  suivant  le  hasard.  L  age  moyen  des  enfants  est  de  67.52 
mois  avec  un  ecart-type  de  3.51  mois.  L'echantillon  se  compose  de  70 
filles  et  de  56  gargons.  25  enfants  ont  une  autre  langue  maternelle  que  le 
luxembourgeois. 

En  premiere  annee  d'etude.  certains  enfants  n'ont  pas  pu  passer  les 
tests  de  lecture  (a  cause  de  demenagements,  maladies,  etc.). 
L'echantillon  pourle  preanier  trimestre  se  compose  de  1 10  su jets,  pour  le 
second  trimestre  il  se  compose  de  109.  La  representativi.te  reste  assuree. 

Les  variabtes  uti Usees  dans  cette  etude  sont  les  echelles  d  evaluation 
et  les  batteries  de  la  lecture  LFTl  et  LFT2.  Chaque  institutrice  avait  a 
apprecier  6  enfants.  Les  items  sont  presentes  sous  forme  bipolaire  et  on  a 
donne  une  courte  description  des  extremites  des  echelles.  La  maitresse 
dispose  de  5  echelons  par  item  et  elle  doit  situer  I'enfant  sur  un.de  ces 
reperes.  Les  6  enfants  sont  apprecies  ensembles.  L  ordre  de  presentation 
des  items  est  determine  par  le  t\asard.  Les  reponses  sont  codees  de  1  a  5 
de  telle  faO^n  que. les  po'larites  "positives"  ou  "favorables*'  regoivent  les 
chiffres  le3  plus  eleves. 

Voici  la  liste  des  echelles  d'evaluation.  Pour  chaque  echelle  on  a  mis 
entre  parentheses  le^  chiffres  attribues  aux  polarites  extremes. 

Liste  det  echelles.d'evaluation 

(.ornportrmenf  fir  /  eofanl  ou  trXivnil 

1.    Lorsijue  l  ^^nfant  travaiile  a  qijelqun  chnsv  il 

est  genoralement  en  retard  —  '  .a  gnneralpment  fini  dan.s 

par  jrapport  aux  autres  { 1 )  les  premiers  (5) 

2    I/enfant  est-il  independant  dans  ce  qu'il  fait  a  I'ecole? 

se  debrouille  tout  —       ne  sait  rieri  faire 

seul  (5)  tout  seul  (!) 
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3  Lors(ju*{)n  a  (iorine  a  I'enfant  un  travail  a  finir.  il 

ne  I'acheve  que  —       le  (onttnue  jusqu'au  bout 

rarfj;^ent  (1 )  le  continue  lusqu'au  [^) 

4  l^rsqi^  I'enfant  fait  un  travail  librp  il 

reste  a  son  travail  ct  ne  vtnit  touiours  faire  autrf' 

(iernande  pas  a-^.hangt'r  i  hos*'  (  l| 

,  (J  activite  (5)  *  •  -  ' 

5  Lorsqu'on  donne  a  l  ^nfant  un  travail  qui  contientM|uelques 
diffitultes.  il 

veut  les  surmont«r  (5)  —       abandonne  facilement 

f,ievanl  (;<?ll«s-t:i  ( 1 ) 

Resper  f  des  normes 

6  Kn  C9  (|ui  coniierne  l  observation  des  consi^nes  de  la  vie  quotidienne 
en  classe,  I'enfant 

n  en  tient  pas  compte  1 1 )  —       les  accepte.  sans  difficultes  (5) 

7  Kn  classe  I'enfant 

laisse  les  autres  •  —       deranRe  facilement  les  autres 

enfants  tranquilles  (5)  enfants  (1} 

8  Lorscjue  I'enfant  est  fac  he.  il 

pique  des  crises  de  —       parvient  facilement  a  se 

colerefl)  controler  |5) 

9  Kst-ce  que  I'enfant  deranRe  la  classe  par  son  bavardage  et  sa  turbulence? 
jamais  (5)  —  st)uvent(l) 

10  Knvers  les  autres  enfa;its  de  la  classe,  I'enfant  se  montre  a^^^^^^^i^^tf^ 
(tape,  pince,  embete.  etc.)  (1)  —       ne  se  dispute  )amais  avec  les 

autres  enf^ts  (S) 

Comporfemenf  verba/ 

11  l.orsque  I'enfant  s'exprime  en  luxembourgeois: 

ses  phrases  sont  elaborees  —       1 1  utilise  de  courtes  phrases 

(emploi  de  conionctions.  de  peu  structurees  (1) 

subordonnees)  (5) 

12  Son  ^ocabulaire  luxembourgeois  (c:onnaissance  de  mots  et  expressions)  est 
tres  pauvre  (1)  —       et^ndu  (5)  ^ 

13.    l.orsqu'on  donne  des  consignes  (en  luxembourgeois)  a 
I'enfant  pour  une  nouvelle  tache,  il 

comprend  directement  (5)  —       ne  comprend  pas;  il  faut 

completer  la  consigne  par  une 
df^monstration  concrete  (1) 

14     La  pronociation  des  mots  luxembourgeois 

presente  de  nombreuses  ^  —       est  correcte.  exempte  de 

fautes  (1)  fautes  (5) 

15.    Les  mots  que  I'enfant  emploie  en  luxembc^urgeois  sont 

^Aises  de  fac^on  —       precis  et  adequats  (5) 

approximative  ( 1 ) 
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/nljfjrPt.  Participation 


16.    Pour  le«  activitei  ct  les  choses  dti  5(m  tinvironnement. 
l'enfant  manifesle  ^ 
tres  peu  d'activite  — 

tres  peu  d'intoret  (1)  h^aucoup  (i'lnterrt  (fi) 

17  En  recreation  l'enfant  )(jue  d'habitudti 

,  «eul(l)  —       avHt.  les  autrtis  enfants  (5) 

18  L'enfant 

accapare  la  maltreis«  et  —       ne  I'exprime  lamaii 

lui  racunte  les  petiti  spontanement  (1) 

evenemenls  de  sa  vie  (5) 


19.    Lorsque  l'enfant  execute  un  travail  qui  I'interesse.  il 

ne  communique  pas  avec  —       communique  son  inter^t  aux 

lesautres(l)  autres  enfants  (5) 


Les  acquisitions  en  lecture  sont  mesurees  au  moyen  des  batteries 
LFTl  et  LFT2.  Ces  batteries  sont  destinees  a  mesurer  les  connaissances 
des  elev^s  a  la  fin  du  premier,  respectiverpent  a  la  fin  du  second  trimestre 
de  la  premiere  anneescolaire.  II  nes'agit  pas  de  batteries  paralleles,  mais 
cumulatives,  c'est-a-dire  que  les  deux  batteries  sont  construites  au 
moyen  des  memes  principes,  contiennent  le  memes  type  de  sous-tests, 
mais  les  items  sont  differents:  les  items  du  LFTl  sont  representatifs  du 
manuel  d'apprentissage  de  la  lecture  de  la  premiere  moitie  de  I'annee, 
alors  que  la  representativite  des  items  du  LFT2  se  rapporte  sur 
Tensemble  de  Tabecedaire. 

Voici  la  liste  des  sous-tests,  avec  une  courte  description  et  des 
indications  quant  a  leur  fidelite. 


Liste  de«  sous-tests  de  lecture 

1.  (>)pied'un  texte.  L'enfant  doit  copier  un  textedans  un  temps  limits,  Lescore 
est  CQnstitue  du  nombre  de  mots  correctement  copies  (LFTl:  r^,  =  0.94: 
LFT2:  r„  =  0.99).' 

*.    Reconnaissance  acoustique.  Reconnaitre  visuellement  un  mot  prononce 
oralement  par  I'experimentateur  (LFTl:  r„  =  0,83;  LFT2:  r„  =  0.88). 

3..  Cornprehension  d'images.  L'enfant  doit  ecrirq  le  mot  qui  correspond  a  une 
image  (LFTl:  r„  =  0.82:  LFT2:  r^,  =0,77).  \ 

4.  Reconnaissalice  de  mots  par  I'image.  L'enfant  doit  reconnaitre  le  mot  qui 
correspond  a  une  image  (LFTl:  r„  =  0.72;  LFT2:  r„  =  0.80). 
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Reconnaissam.e  ^U^  phras(j«  par  I'irnage.  I/tmfant  doit  reconnaitre  la  phrase 
qui  correspond  a  urn?  image,  (LFTl:  r„-  -  0.63;  LFT2:  r„  -  0.79). 

Dictee  de  mots:  Dictee  de  mx)ts  dans  ie  contexte  d  une  phrase  (LFTl:  r  = 
0.78:  LPT2:  r„  =  0.87).  " 

Closure  de  phrases  (LFTl:  r„  =  0,7^;  LFT2:  r„  -  0.87). 

Reconnaissance  de  phrases.  L'enfant  doit  rec:onnaitre  upe  phrase  qui  iui  est 
presentee  visueJlement  (LFTl:  r„  =  0.8fi;  LFT2:  r,,  =  0.81). 

Fusion  visuelle  de  mots.  Lenfant  doit  fusionner  visuellement  un  mof 
presente'visuellement  en  reconnaissant  le  fragment  qui  correspond  au  mot 
sectionne  (LFTl:  r,,  =  0.68;  LFT2:  r,,  -  0.84). 


3.  RESULTATS 

3.1  LES  ECHEUES  D  EVALUATION 


Le  tableau  1  montre  la  moyenne.  lecart-type,  la  mediane  et  le  degre 
de  tiaisage  des  courbes  de  distribution.  Led  courbes  sant  nettement 
biaisees  vers  le  cote  favorable  des  echelles  d  evaluation.  Ceci  est  un 
phenomene  courant  des  echelles  d'evaluation  qui  s'explique  par  les 
exces  d'indulgence  des  juges  (G.  de  Landsheere.  1972.  p.  73). 


Variable  no 

3 
.4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

12 
13 

14  - 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Moy«nne 

3.405 

4.024 

4.222 

3.905 

3.675 

4.032 

3.690 

3.794, 

3.254 

3.444 

3.683 

3.857 

3.587 

3.^02 

3.921 

.3.968 

4.540  ' 

3.405 

4.111 

3^381 


Ecart-type 


Mediane 

3.73 
4. 40 
4,70 
4.21 
4.08 
4.32 
4.10 
4.10 
3.42 
3.67 
4.13 
4.16 
3.91 
4.30 
4.29 
4.38 
4.84 
3.72 
4.i2 
3.70 


skew 

-2.095 
-4.311 
-7,049 
-4.428 
-3.272 
-5.110 
-3.196 
-3.884 
-1.44? 
-2.700 
-3.298 
-4.709 
-2.894 
-4.288 
-5.075 
-5.018 
-10.471 
.  -1.895 
-5.275 
-1.917 


Tab.  I;   Moyenne.   ecart-type.    mediane  et 
d'appreciation  (N  =  126). 


"skewness"    des  echelles 
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Le  tableau  sui vant  contient  les  intercorrelations  entre  les  jugements: 
Variables  Variablci 

b            7           8  9  10 

IB          17          18  19  20 

320        155       125.  051  102 

098        048       OaO  225  -002 

336        167        186  080  062 

148        253       099  361  077 

458        240       138  195  234' 

217        098        145  334  -Ol7 

546        471        344  406  464 

065       ,091     -009  281  -163 

358        207        122  119  111 

210        055        1  10  346  083 

510       384  424  518 

208.       211        150  305  -  152 

593  714  700 

-028     -058     -135  057  -229 

469  625 

-058     -025     -  112  -050  -  171 

670 

-095      -190     -194  -059  -411 


1 

11 

2 

12 

3 
13 

4 

14 

5 
15 

226 

43,8 

'  271 

548 

:37f,  . 

374 
120 

4  1  3 
313 

424  ' 

476 

561 
670 

472 
356 

467 
499 

3 

281 

437 

592 

479 

297 

518 
401 

4 

362 

408' 

*  424 

364 

512 
450 

337 

390 

500 

.297 

416 

B 

357 

442 

466 

370 

505 

7 

081 

147 

164 

184 

259 

<fl 

/ 

03  3 
079 

021 
161 

054 

'  137 

125 
237 

192 
232 

\0 

1  10 

150 

147 

296- 

298 

1  1 

721 

603 

670 

663 

12 

719 

745 

687 

13 

/ 

471 

609 

14 

15 
IB 


18 

19 
20 


086  -119  -051  -067  -404 

182  254  163  25^^  -Oil 

334  274  180  288  035 

224  180  044  359  023 

.   773     •  089  176  ^  125  143  -085 

116  143  154  3^9  -084 

249  416  222  212 


'  294        319  402 


341  301 
324 


Tab.  2;   Matrice   des  correlations   Bravais-Pearson  (x   1000)   des  echelles 
d'appreciation,  N  =  126 
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La  matrice  factorielle  en  composantes  principales  avant  rotation  et 
apr^s  to|tation  v{u-imax  se  trouve  aru  tableau  3 .  Nous  voyons  par  le  tableau 
4  que  nous  expliquons  64,75%  de  la  variance.  L'analyse  est  arretee 
lorsque  la  valeur  propre  topibe  en  dessous  de  1.0.  La  stabilite  de  la 
structure  factorielle,  mesuree  au  moyen  du  critere  de  Kaise^f  (Veldman, 
1967)  est  a  considerer  comrhe  satisfai^ante  (voir  tableaux  5  et  6),  Les 
variables  1 9, 18  et  20  sont  moins  stables,  Ces  variables  saturent  surtout  le 
facteur  III  qui  doit,  d^s  lor$  etre  interpret^avec  plus  de  prtidence.  La 
solution  factorielle  (tableau  3)  apres  rotation  varimax  obeit  au  principe 
de  la  structure  simple^  sensu  Thurstone, 

L'interpretation  des  facteurs  est  aisee  puisque  les  saturations  elevees 
correspondent  exactement  au  modele  theorique:  le  facteur  I  definit  le 
teomportement  verbal,  le  facteur  II  le  respect  des  normes.  le  facteur  III 
Tinteret,  la  participation  et  le  facleur  IV  le'comportemen't  de  I'enfant  au 
tfi^vail,  Le  tableau  7  rend  compte  des  relations  entre  le  modele  theorique 


eji  Tanalyse  factorielle. 


Variable 


Avant  rotation 
Facteurs 


Variable 


'  Apr^s  rotation 
Facteun 


I 

n 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

618 

-091 

-248 

-477 

1 

054 

05? 

006 

-744 

560 

2 

687 

-22fe 

.-090 

-305 

-  2 

342 

.046 

-130 

-699 

625 

3 

688 

-088 

-261 

-358 

3 

181 

183^ 

-104 

-774 

677 

4 

720 

232 

-165 

-129 

4 

261' 

'497 

-012 

-547 

615' 

5 

626 

-143 

-205 

-336 

'  5 

19d 

105 

-110 

-711 

568 

6 

726 

'  209 

-205 

206 

"  6 

'*316 

614 

-248 

-343 

65^ 

7 

481 

659 

-261 

179 

7 

030 

859 

052 

-154 

765 

8 

350 

595 

-273 

191 

8 

-046 

.  760 

'  027 

-082 

587 

9 

407 

722 

-024 

139 

9 

134 

791 

248 

-038 

707 

10 

463 

720 

-085 

253 

10 

151' 

874 

135 

-018 

805 

11 

678 

-262 

456 

136  " 

11 

835 

Oil 

-136 

-199 

75* 

12 

773 

-275 

362 

1-36 

12 

82*9 

070 

-209 

-294 

823 

13 

778 

-236 

148 

-221 

13 

591 

038 

-083 

r611 

731 

14 

691 

^067 

525 

218 

14 

874 

176 

-038 

-092 

805 

15 

796 

-078 

^  344 

091 

15 

784 

222 

-080 

-310 

766 

16 

262 

-402 

267 

317 

16 

119 

-002 

-612. 

-112 

402 

17 

242 

-469 

-200 

433  ' 

17 

193 

-040 

i?683 

-ob8 

506 

18 

177 

"469 

-295 

452 

.  18 

'     ,  087 

-034 

-730 

010 

542 

19 

■  434 

-419 

-371 

055 

19 

097 

-003 

-552 

-436 

504 

20 

-073 

-623 

-354 

,  179 

20 

-144 

-343 

-638 

-071 

551 

Tab.  3:  Matrice  factorielle  des  echelles  d'appreciation,  avant  et  apres  rotation 
X  (saturations  multipliees  par  lOOO),  Les  saturations  superieures  a  I  ,50  I 
dans  la  matrice  factorielle  apres  rotation  sont  souIignees..N  =  126. 
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«. 

On  a  ca 

Iculo  pour 

chaque  sujet  ses  quatre 

scores 

factoriels  en  se 

basant  sur  1 

a  matrice  factorielle  apres  rotation/ 

Facteure 

Avant  rotation 

Apres  rotation 

Vaieur 

variance 

Vaieur 

%  variance 

propre 

expliquee 

propre 

expliquee 

1 

6  504 

32  52 

3  605 

18.02 

II 

3  388 

16,94 

3.587 

17.94 

III 

1  Glf) 

8.08 

2.348 

.  11,74 

IV 

1  441 

7  21 

3.409 

17.05 

Total 

.  12.949 

64  75 

12.949 

64  75 

Tab.  4.   Vaieur  propre  et  %  de  variance  expliquee  de  Tanalyse  factorielle  des 
echelles  d'appreciation.  avant  et  apres  rotation. 


Facteurs 
impairs 


Facteurs  pairs 


'  1 

0.9864 
-0.0343 

0.1302 
-0.094  2 


2 

0.0390 
0,9989 
-0.0252 
0,0101 


3 

0.0893 
-0.0125 
0.0396 
0,9951 


4 

-0,13^3 
0.0304 
0,9904 

-0.0271 


Tab.  5:.  Closinus  entre  les  axes  factoriels  des  echelles  d'appreciation  des  sujets 
impairs  et  sujets  pairs 


Variable                         Coainus                         Variable  Cosinus 

1  0.906                                   11  0,96/.  . 

2  0.983                                   12  0.973 

3  0.964                                   13  0.961 

4  0,992                                   14       '  '  0.979 

5  0.985           ^                       15  *  0.904 

6  0.978                               .    16  0.932 

7  '             '              0.964                                   17  0.969 

8  0.963    '                               18  0.826 

9  ^            0.938                          '        19  0.672 
10                                   0.985                                   20  0.879 

Tab.  6:  Cosinus  entre  les  echelles  d'appreciation  des  Sujets  impairs  et  sujets 
pairs 
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3.2  L£S  TESTS  DE  IIICTIJHE 

Le  tableau  8  contjent  la  moyenne  et  Tecart-type  des  sous-tests  de 
lecture  pour  la  fin  du  premier  (LFTl)  et  du  second  trimestre  (LFT2). 


Variable 

no. 


LFTl:  ler  trimestre 

N  =  110 


LFT2:  24eme  trimeitre 
N  =  109 


Moyenne 

Ecart-type 

Moyenne 

Ecart-type 

1 

17.337 

9.810 

51.394 

21.077 

2 

15.200 

4.750 

14.826 

3.986 

3 

1.673 

2.339 

6.138 

3.627 

4 

5.336 

2.990 

11.908 

3.985  ^ 

5 

3.309 

1.658 

10.037 

4.082 

6 

«  4.427 

2.550 

6.697 

3.896 

7 

3.545 

2.452 

7.569 

4.922 

B 

1 1 .009 

3.146 

12,156 

3.275 

9 

4.636 

3.153 

8.523 

4.684 

Tab.  6:  Moyenne.  ecart-type  des  sous-tests  de  lecture  (LFTl  pour  la  fin  du 
premier  trimestre.  N  =  110;  LFT2  pour  la  fin  du  second 
trimestre.  N  -  109) 


Les  tableaux  suivants  contiennent  les  coefficients  de  correlation 
Bravais-Pearson  pouj  les  sous-tests  du  LFTl  et  du  LFT2.  ^ 


Sous*test9 

Sout-testf 

^     1  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

197 

509 

124 

241 

554 

509 

394 

425 

2 

396 

579 

414 

611 

475 

412 

527 

3 

412 

438 

700 

524 

362 

544 

4 

547 

439 

483 

379 

453 

5  . 

303 

301 

339 

568 

.  6 

687 

465 

554 

7 

412 

516 

8 

424 

Tab.  9:   Matrice  des  correlations  Bravais-Pearson  (xlOOO)  des  sous-tests  de  la 
batterje  LFTl  a  la  fin  du  premier  trimestre  N  =  110. 
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Sous-tests 

Sous-tests 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

a 
O 

Q 

y 

1 

34  7 

416' 

267 

300 

44  3 

*\L  I 

2 

637 

477 

630 

706 

64 1 

542  ' 

3 

7 1  b 

O  /  D 

770 

802 

456 

693 

4 

704 

■  544 

680 

446 

649 

5 

576 

732  • 

619 

684 

6 

810 

4  74 

602 

7 

543 

719 
489 

Tab.  10:  Matrice  des  cortelations  Bravais-Pearson  (x  1000)  des  sou^test^  de  la 
•  batterie  LFTl  a  la  fin  du  second  trimestre,  N  =  109. 


Au  tableau  1 1  on  peut  voir  les  matrices  factorielles  en  composantes 
ptinfc^pales  avant  et  apres  rotation  varimax  du  LFTl. 


Sous- 
tests 

Avant  rotation 

Sous- 
tests 

Apr^  rotation 

I 

n 

I 

II 

1 

609 

-637 

1 

'  877 

-058 

772 

2 

722 

333 

2 

306 

734 

632 

3 

7^8 

'  -220 

3 

714 

358 

638 

4 

683 

\  524 

4 

148 

848 

741 

5 

632, 

j  449 

5 

161 

758 

601 

6 

831 

-255 

6 

784 

375  ' 

751 

7 

762 

-200 

7 

696 

369 

621 

8 

638 

-046 

8 

501 

39^ 

409 

9 

783 

f 

086 

9 

518 

593 

621 

Tab.  11:  Matrice  factorielle  des  sous-tests  de  lecture  LFTl.  avant  et  apr^s 
rotaUon  (les  saturations  sont  multipliees  par  1000).  Les  saturations 
superieures  a  I   .50  I  dans  la  matrice  factorielle  apres  rotation  sont 
soulignees. 


Par  Tanalyse  factorielle  nous  extrayons  64,34%  de  la  variance  (voir 
tableau  suivanl^^S&'analyse  est  arretee  lorsque  la  valeur  propre  tombe  en 
des^ous  de  .80. 
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Facleur 


I 

11 

Total 


AvADl  rotation 

valeur 
prop  re 

4.64 

1.15 


%  variance 
expHquee 

51. 51 
ft 

12. BJ 
64.34- 


^pr^f  rotation 

valeur  . 
propre 

3.04 
2.75 
5.79 


%  variance 
expHquee 

33.78 
30.5r> 
54.34 


Tab.  12.  Valeur  propre  et  pourcentage  de  variance  expHquee  de  I'analyse 
faclorielle  des  sous-tests  LPTl.  avant  et  apres  rotation. 

La  fidelite  de  la  structure  factorielle  mesuree  par  la  methode  de 
Kaiser  sur  les  sujets  pairs-impairs  est  satisfaisante.  Le  cosinus  emre  les 
tests  des  sujets  impairs  et  pairs  est  le  suivant: 


Test 

Coainus 

1 

0.92 

2 

0.82 

3 

0.87 

4  • 

0.97 

5 

^  0.77 

6 

0.90 

7 

0.96 

8 

0.98 

9 

0.97 

La  stabilite  est  plus  faible  pour  le  test  no  5,  ce  qui  peut  s'expliquer  par 
sa  faible  fidelite. 

'  Le  premier  facteur  peut  s^nterpreter  comme  un  facteur  general  de 
lecture  qui  est  sature  par  des  tests  aussi  differents  que  copie  d'un  texte. 
reconnaissance"  de  phrases,  fusion  de  mots;  comprehension  d'images. 
dictee  de  mots  et  closure  de  phrases. 

Le  second  facteur  s'interprete  comroe  un  facteur  de  reconnaissance 
visuelle»  puisque  touS  les  tests  a  choix  multiples  (sauf  reconnaissancetle 
phrases)  ont  des  saturations  superieures  a  .50.  Le  test  reconnaissafice  de 
phrases  n'est  pas  bien  explique  par  cette  analyse,  car  sA  communaute  = 
0.409.  La  variance  inexpliquee  provient  de  facieurs  specifiques  et  de 
variance' d'erreur. 

Pour  chaque  sujet  on  a  calcule  les  scores  factoriels  a  partir  de  la 
matrice  apres  rotation. 

Le  tableau  suivant  contient  les  matrices  factorielles  avant  et  apres 
rotation  varimax  du  LFT2.  / 
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Sou*-  Avant  ratatton  Sous-  Apres  rotation 

Test         ,  Facteun  Test  Facteur 


I 

II 

1 

II 

1 

525 

791 

1  ^ 

153 

937 

902 

2 

787 

040 

2 

701 

3()0 

62 1^ 

3 

880 

067 

3 

829 

301 

779' 

4 

782 

341 

4 

853 

012 

728 

5 

842 

247 

5 

869 

121 

771 

6 

842 

119 

6 

718 

455 

723 

7, 

905 

-048 

7 

844 

330 

821 

6 

682 

094 

8 

.   583  i 

367 

474 

828 

-040 

9 

771 

305 

689 

Tab.  13. 

Matrice  factorie 

lie  des 

sous-tests  de 

lecture  LFT2,  avant  <^t  apres 

rotation  (les  saturations 

sont 

multipliees  par  1000). 

Les  saturations 

superieures  a  i 

.50  1  da 

ns  ia 

matrice 

factorielle  apres  rotation 

sont 

soulignees. 

Facteur 

Avant  rotation 

f    Apr^s  rotation 

Valeur 

% 

variance 

Valeur 

%  variance 

propre 

ex 

pliquee 

propre 

expliquee 

I 

5.67 

62,99 

4,85 

53.87 

II 

0,84 

9.29 

1.66 

18.41 

Total 

6.51 

72,28 

6,51 

72,28 

Tab.  14:  Valeur  propre  et  pour^entage  de  variance  expliquee  de  ['analyse 
factorielle  des  sous-tests  LFT2.  avant  et  apres  rotation. 

Si  on  examine  le  tableau  14,  on  voit  que  72,28%  de  variance  est 
expliquee  par  Tanalyse  factorielle.  Apres  rotation  Timportance  du 
premier  facteur  reste  relativement  grande  puisqu'il  explique  encore 
53,87%  de  la  variance.  Le  role  du  second  facteur  est  plus  secondaire 
(18,41%  variance).  La  stabilite  de  la  structure,  calculee  au  moyen  de  la 
methode  de  Kaiser  entre  sujets  pairs-impairs  est  excellente  et  meilleure 
que  pour  le  LFTl.  Les  cosinus  entre  les  tests  sont  superieurs  ou  egaux  a 
0,90  pour  toutes  vajiables.  4 
Test  Cosinus  ' 

1  0.94 

2  \  0.93 

3  '  1.00 

4  0.96 

5  1.00 
.  6  0.97 

7  1,00 

8  0.90       ^  I 

9  0,90 
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phenomdAe  peut  s'expliquer  par  la  rrieilleure  fidelite  des 
sous-tests  du  LFT2.  Le  premier  facteur  qui  est  le  plus  important  est  a 
nouveau  un  facteur  global  de  lecture,  puisqu'il  sature  fortement  toutes 
les  variables  k  Texception  du  premier  test:  copie  de  texte.  Le  second 
facteur,  moins  important  s'interprete  comme  un  facteur  ecriture.  II  est 
hautement  sature  par  le  test:  copie  d'un  texte  (0,94)  et  demeure  encore 
significa^if  pour  le  test:  dictee  de  mots  (0,46). 

On  a  calcule  pour  chaque  sujet  les  scores  factoriels  k  partir  de  la 
matrice  apres  rotation. 

3.3  REGRESSION  DES  ECHELLES  D'EVALVATION  SVR  LES  TESTS  DE  LECTURE 

Pour  chaque  ^ujet  nous  disposons  de  4  scores  factoriels,  obtenus  a 
partir  des  echelles  d'evaluation  et  pour  le  premier,  respectivement  pour 
!e  second  trimestre  de  deux  scores  factoriels  obtenus  k  partir  des  tests  de 
lecture. 

Les  correlations  simpJes  entre  les  facteurs  d'evaluation  et  les  facteurs 
de  lecture  sont  les  suivantes: 


Facteun  d^^valuation  rFacteiirs  de  lecture 

LFTl  LFT2 

Facteurs  Facteurs 

1  2                     1  2 

1.  comportement                      0.25xx  0.31xx               0.44xx  0.18x 
verbal         '  , 

2.  respect  do5                          0.11  0.14                  0.17  0^8 
normes 

3.  ir>ieret.                              -0.04  0.04                  0.10  0.08 
participation 

4.  comportement                    -0.13           "     -0.17  -0,21x  -0.16 
travail 


Au  mdyen  d&  I'analyse  de  regression  multiple  nous  introduisons  en 
regression,  pas  a  pas  les  scores  factoriels  des'  echelles  d'evaluation 
(Draper,  N.  R.  &  Smith,  H.  1966)  qui  sont  les  variables  independantes. 
Les  variables  dependantes  sont  les  scores  factoriels,  obtenus  a  partir  des 
tests  de,  lecture.  Les  resultats  pour  le  LFTl  se  trouvent  reproduits  au 
tableau  15  et  pour  le  LFT2  au  tableau  16. 
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Ecttelles 

d*a|lt>recia- 

tioo 


Facteur  1': 

comport. 

verbal 

Facteur  2; 
respect 

normejj 

Facteur  3: 

interet. 

partlcip. 

Facteur  4: 
comport: 
travail  * 

Total 

R 


Facteur  1;  Lecture 


Test!  d0  Lecture  LFTt 


Facteur  2:  Recoooaissaoce 


iomme  %  d«  la  ^^t»ia  .somme  %  de  fa       %  de  la 

carret  tomnte  torn  me ,  carret  lomml!  tomme 

redutts  r^duite        totale  reduits  r^duito 

(1),  •     (2)''             (3)  \\)  (2) 


7.1)6 


60.82 


6,4 


1.30  1  1.20  1,2 


1 1'60  100        .     '  -1^.6 

0.325 


10.71 


1.92 


0.84  7.24  0.80  0.05 


63.71 


1 1 .40 


2.4r  20.76      ,       2.2  4.16  24.70 


totale 
(3) 

9,7 
1.7 


0.30  0.0 


3.8 


il6.842  100  15.3 

0.391 


T6b.^  15:  Le  coefficient  de  correlation  multiple  (R),  la  somme  des  carr^s  rejiuits 
par  les  facteurs  d  appreciation,  les  pourcentages  des  facteurs  par 
rapport  de  la  somme  des  carres  reduits  et  les  pourcentages  des  facteurs 
par  rapport  a  la  somme  des  tarres  totale  pour  les  scores  factoriels  du 
LFTl  (N,  -  110).  , 


Echelle»  Tests  cfi  lecture  LFT2    .  " 

d'appr^ia-  Facteur  1:  Lecture  Facteur  2:  Ecr(ture 

^ioo  (1)              (2)             (3)  (1)  (2)  (3) 

Facteur  1:  20.75           68.13          19.0  3.46  44.88  3.2- 

comport, 

verbal 

Facteur  2:  2.80             9.19           2.6  0.71  9.21  0.7 

respect 

norme's           -  .  ^ 

Facteur>3:     '  0.02          .  0.07           0.0  0.1/    '  2.20  *0.2 

interet. 

particip. 

Facteur  4:  6.89           22.62            6.3,     .       3.37  \  43'.7a  3.1, 

Total  30.46          100              27.9  7.71  100  7,1* 

R  ^            0.509  .  \        0.266  • 

Tab.  16;  Idem  pour.les  scores  factoriels  du  LFT2  fN  =  109)- 
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La  mellleure  prediction  est  realises  pour  le  facteur  1  du  LF^TZ 
puisque-ft  -0,509,  ensuile  elle  reste  tres  significative  pour  le  facteur  2 
du  LFTl  (p  <  0.01)  et  elle  reste  encore  significative'(p  <  0.05)  pour  le 
facteur  1  du  LFTl  et  pour  le  facteur  2  du  LFT2. 

Le  role  du  facteur  .verbal  est  important  pour  le  premier  trimestre. 
aussi  bien  au  niveau  de  la  lecture  que  pour  la  reconnaissance  et  reste 
preponderant  pour  la  lecture  au  second  trimestre. 

*'Au  comportement  de  Tenfant  au  travail  revient  la  secbnde  place 
surtout  pour  predlre  la  reconnaissance  au  premier  tf  imestre  et  la  lecture 
au  second 'trimestre. 

Le  role  des  facteurs  2  et  3  des  echelles  d'evaluation  est  plus 
negligeabld. 

« 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

Les  evaluations  portees  par  les  institutrices  du  jardin  d'enfant  sur  les 
enfants  ont  ete  soumises  a  une  analyse  factorielle  en  composantes 
principales  qui  a  degagee  une  structure  simple  de  4  .dimensions 
*  Independantes:  1 )  comportement  verbal,  2)  respect  des  normes. 
3)  interet,  participation  et  4)  comportement  au  travail.  L'ahalyse 
factortelle  des  tests  de  lecture  a  donne  a  la  fin  du  premier  trimestre  de  la 
premier  •  rmnee  scolaire,  deux  facteurs  independants  qui  kont:  lecture  et 
recor  liissance  et  a  la  fin  du  second  trimestre:  lecture  et  ecriture. 

La  regression  multiple  des  facteurs  d'evaluation  sur  les  facteurs  de 
lecture  a  montre  que  la  lecture  au  seco^rdlrimestre  est  la  plus  predictive. 
Le  role  du  facteur  verbal  est  le  plus  important  dans  la  prediction,  suivi 
par  le  comportement  au  travail.  Le  rolVdij  facteur  respect  des  normes  et 
du  facteur  '  interet,  participation"  est  rtegligeable. 
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*  r 

It  is  nefcessary  to  define  the  limits,  and  son^f  the  limitations,  of  this 
discussion.  I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  spM^l  features  of  thesubject. 
drawing  almost  exclusively  on  New  Zealand  experience  and ,  at  the  same 
time,  acknowledge  a  host  of^Jnstated  relationships  with  the  inter- 
national culture  of  ideas.  . 

READING  AS  ORCHESTRATION:  AN  ANALOGY 

Listening  in  to  the  neat  simplifications  abou,t  learning  to  read 
produced  by  one  methodology^after  another,  we  would^hardly  gain  the  ' 
impression  that  reading  is^among  the  most  complex  processes  in 
creation— that  jt  is  almost  as  complex  as  man  himself.  Reading  is  an 
orchestration  of  disparate  behaviours  which,  if  they  are  to  achieve  their  ^ 
various  and  proper  ends,  must  become  an  ordered  and  functionin-g 
unity. 

Thinking  for  a  moment  of  the  human  organism  as  an  orchestra  of 
many  members  provided  with  its  own  conductor,  we  may  conjure  up  a 
suggestive  analogy  for  our  present  purposes.  We  would  not  attempt  to  ^ 
judgean  orchestra  simply  by  analysing  the  qualities  of  each  instrument, 
.  nor  by  auditioning  each  player.  We  may  approach  the  really  significant 
aspects  of  evaluation  only  as  the  orchestra  begips  to  function  in  ' 
performing  from  a  particular  score  under  the  baton  of  a  particular 
conductor. 

Acknowledging  the  fact  that  our  analogy  fails  to  represent  the  com- 
plex relationship^  existing  among  individual  human  abilities,  let  us  de- 
velop one  or  two  suggestions  from  the  model  before  dispensing  with  it. 
^  First,  the  quality  of  an  orchestra's  performance  from  moment  to 
moment  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  sensitivity  of-each  member  tq 
/  the  performance  of  others  as  he  hears  them.  In  other  words,  channels  of 
communication  link  each  member  in  a  feedback  loop  which  influences 
the  precise  way  in  which  that  member  carries  out  his  own  skilled 
functi9n.  Similarly,  within  the  inclividual  reader,  different  types  of  skills 
influence  one  another  as  they  function;  and  the  information  loops  which 
carry  this  influence  are*a  vital  part  of  the  total  activity, 
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Second,  the  governing  influence  of  the  conductor's  presence  and 
movement  bring  confidence  and  precision  to  the  orchestration. 
Similarly,  reading  behaviour  depends  on  some  final,  directing  influence 
within  the  reader.  A  teacher,  standing  as  he  does  outside  the  abilities  to 
be  controlled  and  cut  off  from  the  subtle  messages  of  feedback  which  are 
being  transmitted  within  the  reader,  cannot  fulfill  this  function.  He  can 
only  teach  the  reader  to  do  so  for  himself.  Reading  is  a  self-governing 
process, 'a  self-conducted  performance. 

THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  PERSPECTIVE  IN  EVALUATION 

Any-approach  to  evaluation  which  oversimplifies  the  content  of 
reading  behaviour,  or  fails  to  emphasize  the  central  function  of 
integrative  and  control  processes,  falls  shoM  of  the  reality.  By 
approaching  reading  as  a  developmental  process,  and  the  learning  of  it 
as  a  series  of  complex  developmental  tasks  similar  to  those  involved  in 
learning  to  speak,  we  avoid  some  of  the  most  distorting  simplifications 
of.  analysis.  This  point  of  vrew  does  justice  to  the  kinds  of  priorities 
highlighted  by  the  orchestration  analogy,  especially  the  emphasis  it 
places  on  autonomous  feedback  and  control,  and  on  the  need  to  evaluate 
parts  as  4hey  function  within  an  organic  whole. 

Let  us  considei;  two  questions:  1)  By  what  means  may  the  teacher 
monitor  the  total  array  of  behaviours  which  may  reasonably  be  held  to 
fall  within  the  concept  of  reading  competence?  2)  How  mtich  of  this 
mcTnitorihg  should  be  undertaken  by  the  pupil  as  an  important  part  of  his 
development  as  a  self-organized  learner? 

The  first  interesting  thing  about  these  questions  is  their  order.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  evaluation  is/undamentally  a  teacher  task  and 
only  secondly  a  function  of  the  learner.  Now,  in  taking  up  the 
developmental  pers'pective,  we  are  forced  to  reorder  these  questions  and 
look  upon  self-monitoring  as  the  primary  mode  of  evaluation  influ- 
encing the  learning  prpcess!  Teacher  evaluation,  though  still  essential 
and  powerful  in  shaping  rea'ding  behaviour,  takes  the  secondary  role. 

LEAR^aNG  TO  REAP  AS  A  SELF-MONITORED  PROCESS 

Theclimate  of  thinking  about  learning  to  read  in  the  past  decade  was 
greatly  influenced  by  those  who  finally  dispelled  the  myth  that  there 
was  a  perfect,  best  method  of  learning  to  read.  How  distracting  that 
myth, 'and  how  deeply  it  distorted  our  view  of  evaluation.  In  the  less 
cloudy  climate  that  has  prevailed  since  that  time,  research  and 
deKvelopment  have  been  able  to  shift  their  emphasis  to  a  proper  focus  on 
learning  to  read  rather  than  on  teaching  reading. 

A  large  proportion  of  children  in  all  developed,  countries  have 
learned  to  read  successfully  under  very  different  regimes  of  method,  and 
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many^ recent  research  studies  have  been  concerned  with  describing  the 
actual  behaviour  of  these  children.  Learning  to  read  is  beginning  to  be 
displayed  as  a  series  of  natural,  healthy  progressions  that  laok  very 
similar  in  different  instructional  systems  once  the  trappings  of  method 
have  been  taken  away.  Successful  children  a^e  too  busy  forming  their 
own  destiny  as  literate  individuals  to  take  too  much  notice  of  what  their 
teachers  tell  them  to  do.  It  is  the  really  conscientious  youngsters,  who  try 
to  stick  closely  with  theinstruction  instead  of  supplementing  it  liberally 
with  common  sense,  who  are  really  at  risk  as  readers. 

We  have  much^  to  learn  from  closer  observation  of  successful 
learners,  and  we  are  more  likely  to  help  the  less  confident  children  by 
inducing  them  to  operate  like  the  successful  ones  than  by  imposing  the 
h/^f-truths  of  some  methodology  which  we  must  monitor  closely 
ourselves  because  the  child  has  no  earthly  chance  of  understanding 
what  it's  all  about. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  successful  readers  is  their 
comparative  independence  at  all  levels  from  extrinsic  reinforcement 
and/ control.  They  approach  reading  with  high  motivation  and 
self-confidence,  aware  from  day  to  day  of  what  print  has  to  offer  them, 
and  they  get  from  it  that  special  sense  of  achievement  which  comes  from 
the  habit  of  self-monitoring.  In  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle,  a  child  will 
drive  his  body  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  skin  his  knees,  arrd  even  risk 
life  and  limb  as  he  wobbles  down  the  footpath.  So.  at  appropriate  times, 
the  child  who  comes  to  reading  with  the  right  developmental  set  chooses 
his  own  speed,  his  own  threshold  of  frustration,  his  oWn  tolerance  for 
repetition  and  practice  as  he  masters  each  new  challenge  of  the  task. 
True,  he  gains  much  from  sensitive  and  interested  adults  around 
him — especially  from  his  teachene — just  ^s  in  his  infancy,  he  took 
models  for  speech  from  his  parents. 

SELF-REGULATING  SYSTEMS  AND  HUMAN  SKILLS 

Most  human  skills  are  self-regulating,  pven  in  their  earliest  stages  of 
development,  and  a  part  of  mastering  skills  at  each  stage  is  learning  how 
to  regulate  them.  As  a  technology  has  been  developed  for  constructing 
such  self-regulating  mechanisms  as  computers,  some  researchers  (9,  14) 
have  taken  up  the  significance  of  cybernetic  theory.  But  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  we  understand  the  feedback  systems  which  control 
^human  skills  and  their  acquisition. 

In  this  decade,  we  have  all  seen  the  dramatic  lift-off  of  the  giant 
Apollo  rocket,  awesome  in  its  power  as  well  as  its  fingertip  delicacy  of 
self-regulating  balance  control.  The  giant  rocket  appears  todefy  all  laws 
of  experience  as  it  hovers  momentarily  over  the  pad  before  accelerating 
upwards.  Yet  the  electrogyroscopic  balance  feedback  of  the  Apollo  is 
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like  a  crude  ine(.hanc»  model  in  cornjiarison  with  thj»  organic  computer 
and  the  ne^uroa  feedl)ac:k  loops  guiding  the  read ing  .behaviour  of  the 
ordinary  c:hild. 


SKLF-RKtaiLA TION  IN  LKARNINC;  TO  RKAO 

Three  impt)rtant  insights  ^which  arist?  frtjm  fjMHibat:k  theory  are 
highly  relevant  to  our  ,subjec:t.  First,  feedback ^and  guidance  systems  are 
invariably  more  c:omplex  than  the  powt?r  systt?ms  they  control;  second, 
they  can  gn  wrong  in  a  greattjr  varit»ty  of  ways  than  the  power  systems 
dependent  upon  them;  and  third.  intt?rnal  communication  channels, 
responsive  in  miniseconds  in  t:hangt?s  in  the  power  system,  are  vital  to 
their  funt:tit)n. 

Nf)w.  if  we  see  reading  behaviour  as  a  self-regulating  system.  Ave 
realize  that  self-evaluation  of  reading  behaviojjr  is  at  the  same  time  niore 
complex,  more  difficult  to  learn,  more  delicate  and  fragile,  and  more 
vital  t'^  success  than  is  the  response  or  performance  side  of  the  sys\en3.  ^t 
would  appear,  furthermore,  that  in  human  learning,  as  distinct  from 
contrived  mechanisms,  the  feedback  system  fulfills  a  further  function  of 
reinforcing  effic:ient  behaviour  and  thereby  implanting  new  levels  of 
sophistication  in  the  system  as  it  is  constructed.  During  the  learning 
stages  of  a  skill,  this  second  function  of  human  feedback  may  be  even 
more  important  than  4he  first. 

A  strong  line  of  research  pioneered  by  MacKinnon  (10)  in  Canada, 
developed  in  depth  by  people  such  as  Goodman  (6).  and  represented 
locally  by  a  decade  of  productive  developmental  research  by  Clay  and 
her  students  at  the  University  of  Auckland  (many  later  references), 
emphasizes  the  central  importance  of  self-corrective  behaviour  in 
successful  reading  at  all  stages  of  development,  but  critically — and  from 
a  traditional  standpoint,  surprisingly—at  the  earliest  stages.  ' 

'Traditional  methods  and  styles  of  teaching  have  tended  to^place  the 
responsibility  for  performance  on  the  fearner,  and  have  jealously 
preempted  the  roles  of  evaluation  and  reinfcirc:ement  to  the  teacher.  Such 
a  misconception  seriously  distorts  the  natur.^1  learning  of  reading  slllls 
and  threatens  average  and  slow  learners  who  tend  to  receive  little 
reinforcement  and  a  preponderance  of  ne^ativ^^  feedback  from  a  system 
in  which  ^^jpeteaSFferand  peer  com  pari  sons  do  min^tk(WaluaS^J>£^-  In  such 
a  system,  ^i^c^essful  readers  beal  the- teacher  to  correction,  and  are 
relatively  iiSrffependent  of  extrinsic  reinforcement.  Even  so.^t*  would 
appear  that^at  the  early  stage,  many  of  these  successful  readers  become 
increasinglx^A hooked  on  the  extrinsic  rewards  that  are  wastefully 
lavished  oit  them  at. the  expense  of  those  who  need  the  rewards.  Their 

skill  may  Hhen  be  misdirected  toward  performance  for  praise  or 
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competition  on  low  level  tasks,  when  they  may  have  developed  higher 
level  skills  had  their  reading  been  redirected  toward  self-satisfaction. 

Whenever  w^>  correct  a  child  who  could  correct  himself,  we  subtly 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  that  system  of  reward  and  control  on  which 
he  must  rely  to  carry  out  the  skill  independently.  To  virtually  take  over  a 
child's  control  system,  as  so  often  hap{)fffis  in  well-intentioned  remedial' 
programmes,  conceivably  could  cripple  his  ability  to  master  any  reading 
skill. 

MONITORING  AND  TEACHING  StLF-EVALlJATlON 

If  self-evaluation  at  all  stages  tjf  development  plays  as  vital  a  role  in 
learning  to  read  as  research  now  tends  to  indicate,  we  must,  face  many 
changes  of  emphasis  in  teaching  and  evaluating  reading.  We  will  favour 
patterns  of  organization  and  styles  of  teaching  which  foster  thfe 
development  of  independence,  and  we  will  provide  inducements  for 
children  to  share  more  fully  in  the  evaluation  ancl  control  of  their  own' 
learning.  -  ,  ,  . 

F^urthermore,  since  learning  the  strategies  of  self-regulation  is 
i^l^ecessary  to  mastery  of  any  skill  at  any  level,  our  own  evaluation  of 
children's  progress  must  include  an  evaluation  of  their, 'ability  to 
evaluate.  Techniques  for  recording  and  tallying  self-monitoring 
behaviour  should  be  an  important  part  of  our  overall  assessment 
procedures.  New  Zealand  infant  teachers  have  responded  enthu- 
siastically to  the  use  of  such  procedures  arising/rom  Clay's  research  into 
early  reading  behaviour  (2).  When  s^lf-corrective  behaviour  is  not 
evident,  teachers  are  now  seeking  ways  of  inducing  or  teaching  su>ih 
behaviour,  with  manifestly  positive  results, 

,  > 

PROGRESS  IN  READING  DUrInG  THE  FIRST  FIVE, YEARS  OF  SCHOOL 

From  the  developmental  poiqt  of  view,  we  would  expect  to  find  a 
number  of  clearly  defined  stages  in  the  development  of  literate  children. 
We  would  expect  to  find  some  behaviours  which  appeared  for  a  timeand 
were  then  superceded,  and  we  would,  expect  to  find  appropriate  forms  of 
self-monitoring  present  in  the  behaviour  at  each  level.  Recent  local 
research  continues  to  fulfill  these  expectations,  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
directed  our  attention  to  the  preschool  experiences  of  high  progress 
jeaders  in  order  to  observe  the  earliest  stages  of  reading  occurring  under 
optimum  condi'tions  from  infancy.  Even  in  the  reading-likel^ehaviour  of 
many  preschoolers  from  the  age  of  two  years,  we  find  clear  evidence  of 
self-corrective  and  self-regulating  behaviour  on  the  t)asis  of  syntax, 
meaning,  sequence,  picture  cues,  and  memory  for  text.  j 

It  is  possible  to  organize  our  observation  of  reading  development 
over  the  first  six  years  of  schooling  into  five  clear  stages,  beginning  for 
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some  children  as  early  as  the  second  year  preschool  and  only  partially 
fiompleted  by  some  children  as  they  complete  the  equivalent  of  (Oracle  6. 

1.  Kmergf.'/if  Rending  Behaviour  ond  the  Develupmffnf  of  u  Se^  tov\'or(Js 
Litrrmy 

A  very  sophisticated  complex  of  attitudes,  insights,  and  skills  needs 
to  be  developed  beft)re  the  actual  decoding  of  print  symbols  becomes  • 
meaningful  or  manageable.  Included;  for  instance,  are  motivational 
factors,  such  as  havLVig  high  expectations  of  books  as  sources  of  special 
kinds  of  security-centred  fulfillment;  operational  factors,  such  asUhe 
ability  to  use  language  without  reference  to  present-ly  available  sensory 
experience;  linguistic  factors,  such  as  gaining  native  language  control 
over  a  wide  range  of  written  ^aJect  forms;  and  orthographic  factors, 
such  as  the  awareness  that  the  message  is  carried  and  preserved  in  every 
detail  by  th«  pr^^  rather  than  the  picture. 

This  fascinating  stage,  which  peaks  for  the  majority  of  our  children 
during  the  first  year  at  school  (5-6  years),  encompasses  many  reading 
skills  or  their  embryonic  forms.  To  call  this  level  prereading,  readiness 
for  rt^uding.  or  even  worse,  preliteracy,  is  to  underestimate  or  mis- 
construe the  importance  and  nature  of  these  emergent  reading 
behaviours. 

'  It  could  be  said  that  the^trength.  content;  and  articulation  of  the  set 
directing  a  child  into  literacy  determine  in  no  small  measure  the 
success  or  failure  experienced  at  succeeding  stages.  In  her  (^pncepts 
About, Print  test.  Clay  (2)  has  developed  a  fine  instrument  for  evaluating 
many  important  behaviours  of  this  emergent  stage. 

2.  The  Karlv  Reading  Stage 

In  this  crucial  phase  of  learning,  most  young  children  acquire  the 
range  of  skills  set  out  in  most  beginning  reading  programmes — and 
much  more.  As  tVfe  children  begin  to  relate  cues  from  different  sources, 
carefully  patterning  a  slow  flow  of  language  against  a  directionally 
oriented  series  of  visual  patterns,  the  miracle  of  true  reading  begins  to 
occur,  (^ues  are  matched  with  deliberation.  The  finger  or  the  voice 
«f^nTs.  Reruns  and  self-corrections  often  punctuate  the  performance. 
The  active  use  of  increasingly  sophisticated  strategies  of  self-correction 
and  self-confirmation  is  of  critical  importance.  These  strategies  help 
Ipchildren  to  organize  perceptions  and  to  sustain  attention  on  appropriate 
visual  details  for  as  long  as  is  necessary.  ^ 

Of  special  interest  here  is  the  high  correlation  between  written 
,  language  competence  and  success  in  reading  as  shown  in  the  research  of 
Robinson  (13).  ir^|  which  writing  vocabulary  was  the  preeminent  > 
predictor  ot  re>ading  progress  between  the  ages  of  5V2  and  6  years.  This  / 
high  correlation,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  need^for  better  integra^ted  y, 
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literacy  programmes,  also  offers  the  possibility  of  a  simple,  reliable 
instrument  of  eva^uation  at  the  early  reading  stage. 

Further  evidence  of  ^he  importance  of  early  success  to  later  progress 
was  demonstrated  in  another  Auckland  study  by  Munroe  {12). 

3.  Fluency  and  (he  Submergence  of  Ov^vt  Monitaring 

As  children  gain  aoitomatic  control  over  perceptual  skills,  fluency 
develops  and  the  opera tion^jf  self-correCtive  strgtegies  becomes  covert. 
The'child  moves  towards  the  stage  where  the  orally  verbalized  crutch 
which  has  provided  an  eye-voice-ear  link  with  the  text  is  no  longer 
needed.  Silent  reading  gradually  becomes  a  natural  form  of  behaviour, 
but  vocalization  is  only  just  below  the  surface  and  speed  rerriains  at  or 
below  the  rate  of  5peech.  The  efficient  probleji|[  solving  strategies  built 
up  at  the  previous  stage  and  centred  on  the  concrete  sensory  support  of 
vocalizing  and  pointing,  are  still  accessible  whenever  needed.  As  Qay 
puts  it  rather  graphically,  the  child  reading  fluently  is  able  to  "drop  to  a 
lower  gear**  whenever  difficulties  in  the  text  require  it. 

Williams  (15).  in  a  study  of  reading  behaviour  at  the^equivalent  of 
grade  3  level,  describes  the  strategies  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 
readers,  the  majority  of  whom  were  at  this  third  stage  of  development. 
Again,  self-confirming  strategies  were  associated  with  success, 
especially  if  these  strategies  made  strong  use  of  syntactical  and  semantic 
feedback. 

This  stage  is  a  time  for  widening  horizons  in  reading  as  perceptual 
tasks  come  under  largely  automatic  control  and  the  energy  previously 
drawn  off  for  conscious  matching  operations  becomes  available  for 
deeper  reactions  and  higher  level  operations.  Evaluation  procedures 
should  now  be  directed  more  clearly  to  appropriate  emotional  response, 
identification,  creation '»of  sensory  imagery,  and  tl\e  whole  range  of 
comprehension  skills  from  word  meaning  in  context  fo  critical  and 
creative  thinking. 

4.  Conso/idation:  Tension  between  Oral  and  Si/ent  Reading  Skills 

As  suppression  of  vocal  responses  allows  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of 
silent  reading,  the  child  can  no  longer  move  with  comfort  bacltinto  the 
oral  reading  mode  until  he  has  learned  a  new  battery  of  skills.  When  oral 
reading  is  forced  on  him  he  may  bungle  and  stammer  his  way  through 
the  text,  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  he  has  no  trouble  when  reacfing  to 
himself;  he  cannot  coordinate  his  responses  when  eye  and  voice  are  at 
different  points  in  the  text.  Until  he  has  received  some  instruction  and 
purposeful  practice  in  the  special  skills  of  audience  reading,  he  is  likely 
to  report  that  he  "ha-tes  reading  aloud, "  and  he  has  reason  to. 

At  the  same  tijme,  in  the  privatesecurity  of  efficient  silent  reading,  he 
is  likely  to  be  gripped  by  a  text  and  b^gin  to  adjust  his  style  of  attention, 
rate,  and  comprehension  to  suit  the  widening  range  of  materials  he  is 
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now  able  to  procitjss.  On  the  other  hand,  this  tnay  not  be  a  period  of  very 
active  reading  and  his  skills  may  rtjmain  at  the  previous  level  for  several 
years  before  he  makes  a  br^^akthrough  to  real  ease  and  pleasure  in  silent 
reading.  Kven  the  new  perceptual  skills  which  h^  ncHjds  to  master  at  this 
lev^el,  such  as  the  increase  in  sight  vocabulary  to  t:over  ovtjr  90  percent  of 
word  recognition,  depend  on  the  burgeoning  of  reading  interests  fed  by 
the  ease  of  com^prehension  of  efficient  silent  reading. 

Self-evaluation  tends  to  be  less  apparent  at  this. level  and  is  certainly 
difficult  to  monitor.  There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
continuing  emphasis  of  reading  programmes  on  the  evaluation  of  lower 
level  skills  may  inhibit  the  natural  drive  toward  wider  interests  and  the 
desire  to  read,  darter  (I),  in  another  Auckland  study,  found  that  the 
equivalent  of  Grades  3  to  4,  programmes  emphasizing  extrinsic 
evaluation  of  lower  level  skills  tended  to  pi;0^uce  a  narrow/spectrum  of 
progress  favouring  those  skills,  while  programmes '  emphasizing 
intrinsic:  evaluation  of  higher  order  skills  produced  marked  positive 
changes  in  attitude  toward  reading  together  with  good  ski41 

«  development  in  vocabulary.  Until  better  instruments  are  available  to 
assess  development  of  higher  order  skills,  it  is  unlikely  that  schools  v^ill 
provide  adequate  opportunities  or  stimulus  for  development  at  this 

^  stage. 

5.  Flexibility:  Developing  Styles  of  Rending  for  Di//erent  Purposes 

A  competent  minority  of  children  at  grade  levels  5  and  6  display 
*SQveral  mature  styles  of  reading  depending  on  motivation  and  purpose. 
These  children  tend  to  regard  themselves  as  good  readers  and  may 
display  the  same  determination  to  master  the  difficult  skills  of  audience 
reading  as  they  displayed  in  masteriYig  decoding  skills  at  the  second 
stage.  In  a  challenging  educational  environment,  they  may  develop 
astq^ishing  flexibility  in  rate  and  in  new  perceptual  strategies  such  as 
those  involved  in  scanning,  skimming,  sePecting,  and  sampling,  A  close 
study  of  the  reading  behaviour  of  these  children  may  suggest  ways  in 
which  we  can  assist  the  majority  of  children  to  diversify  their  skills  at  an 
earlier  age  but,  currently,  we  cannot  regard  maturity  at  this  level  as- 
characteristic  of  eleven-  and  twelve-year-old  children. 

WHAT  IS  GOOD  READING  FROM  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  POINT  OF  VIEW? 

Value  judgements  about  the  quality  of  performance  at  any  of  these 
five  stages  are  likely  to  be  valid  only  for  the  particular  stage  being 
observed.  What  we  mean  by  good  reading  at  one  stage  may  be  very 
different  from  what  we  regard  as  good  reading  at  the  next.  For  instance,  if 
we  take  oral  reading  as  a  parameter  for  evaluation  over  these  stages,  the 
first,  third,  and  fifth  are  likely  to  display  fast,  fluent,  lively  reading — 
although  not  equally  accurate,  of  course — while  in  the  intervening 
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stages  this  is  unlikely  to  be  tht»  case.  Oral  reading  at  the  second  stage  is 
likely  to  be  slow  and  meticulous,  even  laboured,  while  at  the  fourth  stage 
it  may  be  erratic,  bumbling,  and  mannered.  Kach  of  these  types  of 
reading  must  be  considered  good  reading  for  the  stage  at  which  it 
appears. 

Evaluative  judgemtnlts  about  different  reading  skills  should  be 
specific  to  the  stage  of  Idevelopment  so  that  children  may  be  reinforced 
for  appropriate  behaviour.  In  general,  the  children  themselves  seem  to 
be  able  to  make  the  necessary  shifts  of  evaluation  from  stage  to  stage 
more  e^fisily  than  teachers  or  test  developers — both  of  whom  are  tempted 
to  run  the  same  rule  t)ver  reading  behaviour  at  every  stage. 

EXTRINSIC  MONITORING  OF  PROGRESS  IN  FUNCTIONAL  READING 

What  are  the  implications  of  a  developmental  point  of  view  for-those 
who  interact  with  children  learning  to  read — the  teacher  who  has  the 
most  profound  influence  as  well  as  the  department  head. .the  principal, 
the  inspector  or  supervisor  or  adviser,  and  the  parents  as  they  fall  under 
the  influence  of  the  school?  All  these  are  included  because  together  they 
constitute  a  powerful  judicial  force  bearing  down  on  the  teacher,  crnd 
hence  on  the  children.  It  is  often  this  third  force  which  turns  evaluation 
into  a  mockery  of  what  it  should  be^— an  act  of  comparison  or  ranking 
rather  than  a  sensitive  measure  of  progress  and'need. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  teacher  is  permitted  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  each  child  in  a  sensitive  way,  what  priorities  stem  from 
regarding  reacivng-as  fundamentally  a  self-regulating  task? 

1.  Nothing  the  teacher  does  should  inhibit  the  use  of  self-monitoring 
procedures  by  the  children.  He  should  reinforce  the^  most  desirable 
behaviours  and.  for  learning  to  read,  that  means  preeminently 
reinforcing  self-regulating  behaviour.  The  teacher's  highest  praise  musj^^ 
be  reserved  for  that  critical  moment  of  self-awareness  when  the  child's 
own  feedback  has  informed  him  accurately  of  his  own  success. 

2.  Since  self-regulation  is  more  vital,  more  difficult  to  learn,  and  morfe 
open  to  malfunction  than  any  other  part  of  the  reading  process,  the 
teacher  has  a  responsibility  to  monitor  the  children's  monitoring.  The 
contributions  of  Clay  (2)  in  thi§  respect  were  mentioned  earlier. 

3.  The  full  spectrum  of  reading  attitudes,  insights,  and  skills  appropriate 
to  the  stage  of  development  should  be  evaluated  in  a  balanced  and 
coherent  way.  Our  standardised  group  tests  set  a  bad  example  in  this* 
respect,  since  they  measure  only  a  portion  of  the  spectrum.  We  need  to  be 
much  more  aggressive  in  demanding  research-based  procedures  of 
evaluation  covering^the  higher  order  cognitive  and  integrative  skills  of 
reading.  The  work  of  Taba  in  social  studies,  explored  with  considerable 
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success  by  M(.Nau^ht()n  (II).  holds  prornist?  for  th(^  ()hjec;tiv(?  (^valuation 
of  such  skills. 

H()vv(?vt;r.  vvvn  iUoso  studit^s  ornit  many  selflom-mrnliofUMl  as{)i?c;ts 
of  healthy  reading  behaviour  which  may  be  of  first  iin[)ortance. 
()[)(tratioiis  such  as  [XJrsonal  identification  vvltfi  charac  ters  or  [hv.  ability 
to  structure;  alt(;rnative  plot  possibilities,  loom  large  in  thi,;  exp(?ri(?nc;e  of 
succ(LSsful  read(;rs  and  may  contribute;  significantly  to  tVoir^succ(;ss. 

(Certainly.  th(?  affet:tiv(;  area  Is  of  prime;  im{)ortanc:<;  in  sustaining 
healthy  r(;ading  behaviour,  In  the;  study  mentioned  earli^;r.  (iarter  (I) 
d(;monstraJ(;d  mark(;d  changes  in  attitude  toward  reading,  over 
t:oruparatively  shf)rt  periods  f)f  time,  associated  with  the  use  of  parti(::ular 
materials  and  approac:hes  at  the  equivalent  of  (Jrades  3  to  4.  More 
ambitious  longitudinal  studies  may  show  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  changes  in  self-conf:ept  in  relation  to  r(;ading. 

4.  A  balanf:etl  sp(;t:trum  of  reading  behaviours  may  best  b<;  evaluated  by 
M)bs(;rving  funt:tional   reading   rath(;r  th,an   performance  reading. 

(;s[)ecially  undej-  test  c:onditi(jns.  The  teacher  needs  tec:hniques  to  assist 
him  in  observing  and  recxjrding  the' progress  of  children  in  day-to-day 
reajditig  iindtir  natural  f:cjnditions.  Typ(;s  of  organization,  such  as 
individualizetl  feading,  which  readily  display  a  wide  range  of  reading 
behaviour  or  pr()vide  opportuniti(;s  for  personal  interaction  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  may  faf;ilitate  this  day-to-day  evaluation. 

An  informal  prose  inv(;ntory.  sensitively  applied,  may  be  a  rpost 
valuable  instrument  in  monitoring  progress  in  functional  reading.  A 
local  attempt  to  extend  add  streamline  these  procedures  (-8)  makes  it 
•  possible  to  monitf)r  and  ref:ord  a  wide  range  of  r(;ading  behaviours 
within  a  manageable  framework. 

5.  Despite  the  cautions  sounded  previously,  standardised  tests  are 
essential  to  c:ertain  proper  functions  of  evaluation.  However,  since  they 
need  to'  be  usetl  no  more  than  once  or  twic:e  a  year  to  fulfill  these 
purposes,  they  shf)uld  hot  be  an  f)btrHsive  feature  in  the  reading 
(jxperience  f)f  f:hildren.  Tho  Fr()gr(;ssiv(;  Achievement  Tests,  recently 
devBlo[)ed  in  New  Zealand  by  Klley  and  Reid  (5),  have  been  provided 
with  practical  gu  idant:e  and  notes  on  interpret  at  i«n  of  exemplary  clarity, 
but  a  sampling  f)f  the  use  being  made  of  the  t(;sts  raises  doubts  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  (:an  rely  on  atlvice;  communicat(;d  by  a  c:arefully 
designed  manual.  The  p()tential  f()r  misapplic:ati()n  of  standard  measures 
seems  toj:ome  from  very  (leepseated  assumpti()ns  about  evaluation 
which  persist  (lespite  being  shown  t()"be  harmful.  Assumptions  which 
encourage  the  S(:h()()l  to  exercise  a  prophesy-fulfilling  influence, 
limiting  the;  pr()gress  ()f  many  (:hildren.  seem  to  be  among  the  most 
deeply  entren(:hecl  prejudifies  ()f  the  schof)l  system.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  a(:tual  uses  and  the;  real  impact  of  standardised  test 
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results  before  we  can  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  place  and  value  in  guiding 
the  development  of  childr(;n  who  are  learning  to  read. 
6.  Finally,  diagnostic:  t(?sts  and  procedures  ne(;d  to  be  us(?d  imnv.  widely 
to  monitor  normal  development.  Iooj)ften.  careful  diagnosis  is  not  used 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  reading  in  a  gc^neral  sense,  but  is  used  for 
special  purposes  tc)o  late  in  the  devcilopment  of  progr(?ssive  disorders.  A 
diagnostic  approach  to  evaluation  is  desirable  fropi  the'(!arliest  stages  if 
preventive  intervention  is  to  be  effective?.  The  diagnosis  should  be 
sufficiently  functional  to  suggest  the  most  appropriate  forms  of 
intervention.  More  often  than  not^,  the  appropriate  form  will  include 
restoring  healthy  self-regulating  funf:tions  in  the  total  operational 
strategy  of  the  individual  reader.  /       ^  # 

CONCLUSION  , 

From  the  dev(;lopmental  perspective  discussed  in  this  paper,  we  are 
able  to  look  critit:ally  at  traditional  assumptions  about  evaluating 
progress  in  functional  reading.  In  particular,  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
inbuilt  dangers  in  many  of  our  accepted  procedi^es  of  restricting  the 
growth  of  vital,  self-rtigulative  skills  in  young  readers,  and  of  directing 
massive  negative  f(?eflback  into  the  learning  tjndeavours  of  the  children 
most  in  need  of  positive  reinforcement. 

We  face  a  challenge  to  develfjp  styles  of  teaching  and  procedures  of 
evaluation  which  will  (jncourage  optimum  development  of 
self-monitoring  strategies  at  every  stage  and  f)V(5r  the  whoU?  spectrum  of 
reading,  and  which  will  allow  teachers  tf)  interverK?  more  positively  in 
the  learning  adv(?ntures  of  children  who  are  struggling  to  master  the 
skills  of  literacy. 

Finally,  we  need  to  support  classroom  teacher^  in  evary  possible  way 
to  make  these  changes,  and  remove  the  institutional  and  supervisory 
impediments  whif:h  st)  often  force  teachers  to  adopt  harmful  procedures 
in  evaluating  tht^  pi'f)gress  of  (.hildren  learning  to  read, 
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Prediction  en  Lecture  et  Evaluation  Formative 

hijsf'  Leclercq-Boxus      ^  ^ 
I  'niv(»rsity  of  Lieg(» 
Liex(?^  Ut?Igiurn 


Legalite  de  reussite  devant  Tecole.  et  non  seulement  I'e^alite  des 
fchances.  suppose  une  politique  educativw^lobale  et  une  atUtude 
fjolitique  (P.  Perrenoud.  1974). 

Toute  intervention  a  court  terme  ne  peut  que  porter  sur  les 
mecanjsmes  pedagogjques  et'  institutionnels  qui  canvertissent  les 
differenc^is  uulturelles  en  differences  scolaires  et  don(t;,  en  echecs 
pedagogiques.  | 

A  lecole  primaire.  I'un  de  ces  mecanismt^s^atent  est  I'usage  de 
revaluation  normative  qui  "classe"  les  eleves  ...  et  sanctionne 
doublement  les  plus  faibles:  ils  sent  en  bas  dul'echelleet  ils  redou-blent. 

L  auteur  a  tente  de  pallier  a  cette  situation  en  travai llant,  notamment 
au  premier  degre  de  Tecole  primaire. 

vSon  objectif  est  d'amenager  un  vrai  Mastery  Learning,  c'est-a-dire-la 
maitrise,  par  tous  les  eleves.  d  objectifs  operationellement  definis.  Dans 
cette  perspective.  Tenseignement  est  reorganise  de  telTe  sorte  que 
chaque  epfant  progresse  selon  des  modalites  et  a  des  vitesses  differentes. 
(^e  n'est  plus  la  courbe  de  Gauss  mais  la  courbe  en  )  qui  temoigne  de 
Tacquis! 

La  position  est  done  clairement  realiste  (c.'est-a-dire  consciente  de  ce 
que.  dans'^ios  societes  oCc^entales.  Tepanouissement  des  individus 
passe  necessairement  par  une  maitrise  des  acquisitions  intelleqtuelles 
de  base  qiie  sont  la  mathematique  et  la  lecture)  et  interventionniste.  p]n 
effet.  loin  de  nier  les  valeurs  ^pportees  par  la  non  directivite.  il  lui  parait  r 
que.  dans  un  domaine  ou.  n:>eme  en  incertitude.  I'indecision  n'est  pas 
permise.  plus  d'arguments  pesent'  en  faveur  de  I'option  contraire. 
L'instruction  generale  et  obligatoire.  avec  tous  ses  desavant^ges,  lui 
parait  constituer  un  moyen  non  negligeable  de  reequilibration  des 
differences  de  depart. 

'  Les  techniques  mises  en  oeuvre  dans  la  perspective  du  Mastery 
Learning  tel  que  Tauteur  le  congoit  reposent  sur  un  certain  nontbre  de 
principes  qui  seront  brievement  decrits. 
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1.  [Jnr  {Jis(  riiniimtKm  f)os]tivr 

"Aveo  ('..  Chiland  (1971).  Paut(nir  p(?ns(?  (\uv.  Pi nt(?rv(?nti{)n 
pc'jdagogicjiK?  doit  eiw  "resolume'nt  inogaU?'*;  il  faut  donner  plus  a 
cejrtaiiis  (infants  (|a'a  d'autr(»s;  (:'<?st  U;  printiipe?  rnomtj  de  la 
discrimination  positive? 

2.  [!r\r  n/;/)rof  hf  non  patholo^iqur 

S'intejjroger  sur  la  significiation  d'un  depistage  pr^cxjce.  c:'(;st 
necessairement  ch(jr(:h(;r  (|ueilUjs  conf:ejptions  de  la  preven-tion  vA  d(; 
rinacjaptatif)n  scolairej  le  sous-entendejnt;  c'ejst.  en  definitive,  resoulever 
le  probleme  fondamemtal  de^  la  norme  et  dfj  la  deviance?. 

Les  enfants  "inadaptes"  (debiles  .mentaux,  dyslexiques. 
dysorthogra'phiques,  tly^c:a  leu  liquet  .  .  .)  sont  d'abord  des  enfants  qui.  a 
des  degrfjs  divers  et  seloirfif*s  modalites  Vt4riables.  n'arrivent  pas  a  suivre 
le  rythme  de  la  classe.  ,  ; 

I/approc:he  psyt:hc)pathologique  ^des  ef:h(K:s  sc:()lairtis  a  peu  a  .peu 
^•tjnleve  a  l'ek:f)le;  la  re^sp{)nsabilite>  de  ces  problemes. 

3.  [/ne  a/t^*rnan(    (  (uitinut;  dtr  /*f»nseignen1f;nt  f'l  (if;  son  ev(j/uati(xn 
^      J['lassi(iuement.  apres  un  apprentissage.  on  s'assure.  au  moyen  d'une 

epreuv(j.  de  la  maitrise  par  chaqu(^  emfant  du  contenu  ehseigne. 
.    .L'(^preuv(i  (ou  test)  e^st  representee  ci-de$sous  par  un  losange.  parcii 
qu'el'le  constitue  un(?  source  d'actions  diffeirt^ntf^s  conditionnelles  aux 
'  resultats  du  test:  • 
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intensif 

Le  schf^ma  dessine;  ci-dessus  est  peut-etre  le  schema  le  plus  simple? 
que  Ton  puiss(i  donner  de  /'evuluution  formutive.  ('ette  evaluation  est 
d'autant  plus  au  service  de  la  maitrise  de  la  matiere;  par  I'e^leve;  qu'elle  (;st 
diagn()stic|ue.  c'est-a-dire  qu'elle  precise  dans  le  d(3tail  les  lacunes. 

La  pe'jdagogie  de  la  maitrise  repond  au  voeu  de  (>.  C^hiland: 
.  .  comprendre  les  difficultes  et  y  remedier"au  fur  et  a  mesur(;  qu'elles 
se  presentent.  II  vaut  mieux  les  prevenir  que  les  pr(^dire." 
4.  [^ne  p()lih'(^ue  de  \n  mo  ft  rise  ou  du  d  epn  ss  em  en  Lse  Ion  /e;s  domaines 

Si  -I'on  peut  cx)ncpvoir  que  les  e'?leves  se  diversifient  (meme  tres  tflt) 
dans  des  options  artistiques.  scientifiques.  sociales.  etc.,  on  peut  moms 
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accepter  que  certains  ne  dominent  pas  les  acquisitions  elementaires  qui 
constituent  les  basses  indtspensables  de  toute  Tactivite  sociale  fet 
intellectuelle.  ' 

5.  La  prediction,  ouiil  de  mesure  cfes  actions 

Ce  rendement  predit  represente  la  cote  la  plus  probable  qu'aurait 
atteint  I'enfant  si  I'enseignant  avait  developpe  la  meme  strategie 
pedagogique  que  de  coutume.  II  est  tres  interessant  pour  I'enseignant  de 
constater,.  ch^ffres"  a  I'appui,  I'ampleur  du  dementi  (favorable)  qu'a 
provoque  action.  II  serait  regrettable  en  effet,  de  deployer  une 
energie  considerable  sans  avoir  un  outil  ihdivid'uel  de  mesure  de 
I'efficacite  de  cette  energies 

Cette  procedure,  qui  consiste  a  mesurer  les  dementis  de  prediction  et 
a  en  rechercher  les  causes  dans  l5te  actions  entreprises  (mesures 
adnrinistratives.  familiales,  et  surtout  Xolaires),  est  evidemment  ires 
riche  aussi  sur  le  plan  de  la  recherche.  Elle  permet  notamment  de 
comparer  les  effets  d'actions  differentes.  .       .  . 

On  le  voit.  la  prediction  n'est  pas  utilise^  dans  une  optique 
d'orientation  vers  Tenseignement  special,  mais,  comme  evaluation 
Yormah've'  d^ns  une  perspective  de  recherche  et  d'action. 

6/Les  predictions  sont  probobi/istes      '  ^ 

Si  les  predictions  a  coup  sur  sont  impossibles,  cela  ne  constitue 
nullehient  une  contre-indication  aux .^predictions.  Les"  medecins  le 
savent,  qui  formulent  souvent  leurs  jugements  de'fagon  probabiliste> 
"Prenez  ce  medicament.  Dans  trois  jours,  vous  devriez  etre  gueri;  sinon, 
rappelez-moi/' 

La  prediction  probabi/iste  est  acceptee  en  medecine,  en  circulation 
routiere,  .en  contraception,  et  elle  guide  utilement  les  decisions  et 
Taction.  Pourc^uoi.  moyennant  certdine^  modalites  n'y  aurions-nous  pas 
recolirs  en  pedagogiej 

7.  Les  predictions  doivent  etre  communiqdees 

Reconnaitre  I'importance  du  prejuge  du  maitre,  c'est  aussi  admettre 
qu'il  puis$e  jouer  favorablement. 

L'expression  meme  de  ''realisation.ou4omatique  d  une  prediction" 
parait  malKeureuse.  car  elle  presente  la  realisation  de  la  prediction 
commeineiuctable.  fatale.  Or.  si  la  prediction  t^oit  etre  probabiliste  (voir 
ci-dessus).  et  presentee  comme  telle,  elle  doil^ussi  etre  conditionnelle. 

8.  Les  predictions  sont  conditionnelles 

La  prediction  peut  etre  envisagee  ^ans  determiner  les  modalites 
d'une  action.  Les  valeurs  predites  sont  d'ailleurs  liees  a  un  certain 
nombre  de  conditions.  Las  modifications  favorables  introduites  par 
I'enseignant  devraient.  en  theorie.  faire  dementir  (vfers  le  mieux)  ccs 
predictions.  -  . 
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("est  la  raison  pour  laquello,  lorsque  des  predictions  peu  favorables 
sont  co.mmuniquees  a  Teriseignant,  la  consigne  est.  tout  naturellement. 
d'agir  de  sorte  a  faire  inentir  les  ^redif;tions.  vers  lo  haut,  bien  entendu. 

9.  La  methode  imporif*  plus  que  les  instruments 

10.  Unf'.  meihode  ouverte.  combinant  Vnciioi}      Iti  recfierchf 
Attuellement.  avec  M.  DtJtheux-Jehin,  I'auteur  met  ^u  point  un 

systeme  de  codage  des  activi-tes  de  I'enfant  en  classe  (E.C],O.L.L.). 

Le  plan  d'analyse  E.C>,O.L.L.  est  base  sur  le  modele  meme  qui  sert  a 
creer  les  questions  des  epreuves.  intermedial  res  et  guides  de  Teducation 
continue. 

Le  codage  t].C!,O.L.L.  des  comportements  releve  trois  grandes 
dimensions: 

1)  le  type  de  stimulus 

2)  le  mode  de  reponse 

3)  Tobjet  de  la  reponse. 

En  outre,  on  note  quatre  caracteres  relatifs  aux  reponses: 

1)  la  duree  (en  secondes) 

2)  la  spontaneite  ou  non  > 

3)  I'adequation  ou  non  a  la  demande  du  professeur 

4)  I'exactitude.  > 

Le  but  de  I'ensemble  du  travail  vise,  la  mise  en  relation  des 
predictions,  des  comportements  manifestes  en  classe  par  I'eleve  comme 
par  le  professeur  et  du  rendement  de  I'eleve, 

Les  implications  meLhodologiques  de  cette  entreprise  de  longue 
haleine  pourraient  etre  importantes,  Le  travail  est  loin  d'etre  acheve:  il 
necessitera  une  collaboration  de  plus  en  plus  etroiteavec  les  enseignants 
et  les  chercheurs, 
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Evaluating  Competence  in  Functional  Reading 


Hans  U.  Grundin 

Teachers  College  t)f  Linkoping 
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TheM|fcis  /unctiona]  reading,  and  the  closely-  related  functional 
lite^^^are  beginning  to  be  used  fairly  often  in  discussions  of  reading 
problems.  There  does  not  seem  to  exist,  however,  any  generally  accepted 
definition  of  functional  reading.  Obviously,  the  term  must  be  related  to 
the  identification  qf  three  major  stages  defined  by  Malmquist  (5):  1)  the 
mechairics  of  reading;  2)  the  ability  to  read  functionally;  and  3)  the 
ability  to  read  critically  and*  creatively,  i.e.  use  the  reading  input  as  a 
basis  for  reflection,  problem-solving,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  this  distinction,  functional  reading  may  be 
tentatively  defined  as  the  use  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  for  different 
information  purposes.  Functional  literacy  may  then  be  defined  as  that 
competence  in  functional  reading  which  nearly  all  individuals  in  a 
society  will  need  in  their  adult  life.  The'level  of  competence  and  the 
range  of  skills  included  in  functional  literacy  will,  of  course,  vary  from 
society  to  society.  In  a  static,  rural  society  functional  literacy  may  need  to 
include  nothing  but  ihh  bare  mechanics  of  reading,  while  the  standard 
must  be  much  higher  in  a  rapidly-developing,  industrialized  society.  In 
the  end,  each  society  will  have  to  determine  what/unctional  literacy 
should  imply  for  its  citizens. 

FUNCTIONAL  UTERACY  IN  THE  FUTURE 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Malmquist  (3),  most  countries  will  need 
to  "raise  their,  sights  about  functin^.al  literacy"  in  the  ne^r  future.  In 
recent  years  some  people  have  tried  to  make  us  believe  that  reading  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  old-fashioned  means  of  information  retrieval  due 
to  the  media  revolution.  There  is,  however,  little  evidence  to  support 
such  a  hypothesis.  On  the  contrary,  several  trends  seem  to  Contribute  to 
the  need  for  increasingly  higher  standards  of  functional  literacy  in  most 
societies.  Three  of  the  most  important  of  these  trends  are: 

•  The  continuous  increase  in  the  production  of  reading  materials  in 
the  form  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  computer  output 

•  The  growing  need  for  education  at  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
stages  and  for  reeducation  and  permanent  education  of  adults 
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•  The  efforts  to  engage  a  largw  proportion  of  the  adult  population  in 
the  decision  processes  of  the-  society  and  of  its  different 
organizations,  involving  a  marked  growth  in  information  needs. 

If  a  society  has  the  aim  of  helping  all  its  citizens  reach  a  high  level  of 
functional  literacy,  systematic  training  of  difftjrtmt  rtj^ding  skills  must 
be  pursued  not  only  in  the  primary  but  also  in  the  secondary  school.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  (2.  3).  this  is  not  generally  realized  in  Sweden,  nor 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  (4).  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  many 
young  students  a^re  ill-equipped  in  terms  of  reading  skills  (1 ). 

A  SWEDISH  STUDY  OF  FUNCTIONAL  READING 

The  development  of  certain  basic  reading-,  writing,  and  other 
communication  skills  throughout  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
has  been  the  object  of  a  rafher  extensive  reading  research  project  in 
Sweden  (2).  This  research  project  was  designed  to  permit  an  analysis  of 
the  extent  of  functional  literacy  at  different  age  levels.  The  same  test 
battery  was  administered  to  samples^f  students  at  grade  levelis  6-12. 
This  battery  included  the  followin^ests  of  reading  skills: 

•  Comprehension  of  normal  prose  text  measured  by 
multiple-choice  test 

•  Comprehension  of  normal  prose  text  measured  by  clo:^e  test 

•  Comprehension  of  tables  (test  using  authentic  tables  concerning 
housing  allowances) 

•  Comprehension  of  forms  encountered  in  everyday  life  (test  using 
authentic  bank  and'health  insurance  forms) 

•  Comprehension  of  difficult  prose  text  (test  using  authentic  home 
insurance  policy  text) 

•  Rate  of  reading  normal  prose  text 

In  all,  about  2,600  students  were  tested  in  this  project.  The  tests  were 
administered  twice  with  an  interval  of  one  year  between  test  occasions  to 
permit  an  evaluation  of  the  increase  in  reading  skills  at  different  grade 
levels. 

The  reading  tests  included  in  this  study  do  not  pretend  to  cover  the 
full  range  of  skills  needed  for  functional  literacy  in  a  modern  in(;lustrial 
or  postindustri^l  society .  They  are  only  intended  to  represent  a  sample  of 
'•  important  skills,  which  will  give  a  good  indication  of  the  competence  in 
functional  reading  reached  by  different  groups  of  students.  The  number 
of  tests  and  the  length  of  each  test  are  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
the  desire  to  cover  several  important  areas  of  reading  skill  with 
sufficiently  reliable  tests  and  the  need  to  restrict  the  total  testing  time  to 
what  was  considered  feasible  for  large  scale  testing  within  the  school 
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subject.  Swedish  i.anguagtj  and  LiteraturtJ.  The  total  testing  time  for  the 
conibined  reading  and  writing  tesl  batt(iry,  including  I  I  different  tests, 
was  80  minutes. 


SOMKTtST  RESULTS  FROM  THt:  STUDY  OF  FUNCTIONAL  RKADINCi  (:()IV!Pl-:TI-:N(:t 

Figure  I  presents  an  example  of  the  rtiading  test  resu  Its  obtaintjd  at  the 
first  test  occasion  in  tht?  research  project  discussed  here.  The  .figure 
shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  (horizontal  axis)  and  results 
on  the  multiple-choice  ^reading  comprehension  test  expressed  as 
percentage  of  maximum  score  (vertical  axis).  The  figure  contains  five 
percentile  values  (P^o-  P70.  P50.  P30.  and  Pjo)  for  each  of  the  seven  grades 
(6-^2).  Each  series  of  P-values  for  different  grades  form  a  percentile 
curve,  ^which  illustrates  the  development  from  grade  to  grade  at  that 
particular  ability*level.  The  tenth  percentile  curve  (P|o).  for  instance, 
indicates  the  development  of  poor  readers  from  grade  6  ta  grade  12.  In 
Figure  1,  the  median  for  grade  6  and  for  grade  9  has  beei}  marked  by 
broken  horizontal  lines.  These  lines  will  make  it  easier  to  see  what 
proportion  of  the  students  in.  say,  grade  10  falls  below  the  grade  6 
median. 


Grid*.  9  MedUw 


4  h  1  6YA«lfc 


FiguTf  I.  Normal  prose  r(?ading:  MLiltipl(?-chaic:e  (;()mpr<?hensii)n  test. 
Percentile  curves  for  P<,o.  P70.  Pso.  Pm».  ^^(^• 
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The  figure  shows  an  incr^se  in  reading  comprehension  from  ^ade 
to  grade  at  all  percentile  levels,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest 
percentiles  in  grades  11  aria  12.  This  apparent  stagnation  in  the 
development  of  the  good  readeits  may  be  due  partly  to  a  ceiling  effect  (a 
considerable  number  of  students  reach  the  maximum  score).  But  it  may 
also  be  due  to  lack  of  motivation4mong  some  of  the  oldest  students.  The 
different  percentile  curves  are  roughly  parallel,  at  least  up  to  grade  1 1. 
This  means  that  the  rate  of  reading  skill  development  from  grade  to 
grade  is  about  the  same  for  the  poor  readers  (P,o)  as  for  the  normal  (P^o) 
and  good  readers  (P9o)- 

For  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  data  on  reading  skill  development 
presented  here' it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  degree  of 
retentivity  (the  degree  to  which  a  school  system  retains  the  students 
taken  in  its  lower  grades  throughout  its  higher  grades)  of  the  secondary 
school  in  Sweden.  In  comparison  to  many  othercountries,  Sweden  has  a 
low  degree  of  retentivity.  Up  to  grade  9  an  age  group  is  kfept  practically 
intact  in  a  compulsory  comprehensive  school  (the  exceptions  are  those 
in  special  schools,  in  institutions  for  mentally  retarded,  etc.).  The  upper 
secondary  school  (grades  10*12)  recruits  85-90  percent  of  the  age  group 
in  grades  10  and  1 1  and  45  percent  in  grade  12.  The  superiority  of  grades 
10-12  compared  to  grade  9  may  be  due,  at  least  partly,  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  poor  readers  have  left  school.  Ui  turn,  this  may  imply  that  the 
poor  readers  (at  or  below  the  Pio  level)  do  not  really  improve  their 
reading  abilities  after  grade  9. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  CLASSES  IN  READING  COMPETENCE 

Figure  ^  gives  the  class  means  at 'all  grade  levels  for  the 
multiple-choice  reading  comprehension  .test.  The  average  performance 
in  the  best  grade  6  class  is  higher  than  that  of  the  weaker  classes  in  grades 
10  and  11.  In  grades  10  and  11  the  differences  between  classes  at  the 
same  grade  level  may  be  due  to  streaming  of  students;  there  are 
theoretical,  semi-theoretical,  and  vocational  courses  in  these  grades. 
(Grade  12  is  not  streamed,  since  only  those  in  theoretical  courses  stay  in 
the  upper  secondary  school  after  grade  1 1.)  In  grades  6-9,  however,  there 
i^  no  streaming.  Except  for  the  special  classes,  all  classes  are 
undifferentiated  classes  recruiting  their  students  from  a  particular 
residential  area# 

It  is  not  possible,  at  this  stage,  to  tell  to  what  extent  differences 
between  classes  depend  on  differences  in  the  student  populations  of 
different  residential  areas  or  on  differences  in  the  quality  of  instruction 
given  in  different  classes.  It  is  quite  clear,  though,  that  these  differences 
betvyeen  classes  have  important  implications  for  the  evaluation  of 
reading  competence. 
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At  the  classroom  level,  the  most  important  implication  seems  to  be 
that  the  individual  teacher  cannot  evaluate  reading  competence  unless 
he  can  refer  his  own  observations  or  test  results  to  some  kind  of  national, 
regional,  or  local  standard.  Also,  if  the  object  of  the  evaluation  is  to 
determine  whether  the  reading  performance  of  a  class  of  students  is 
matching  its  potential  reading  ability,  the  teacher  must  relate  data  on 
reading  performance  to  data  regarding  the  students'  capacities  in  ternpis 
of  verbal  intelligence,  etc.  If  this  is  neglected,  a  teacher  may  feel  satisfied 
with  a  class  performing  in  accordance  with  a  regional  or  local  norm, 
although,  if  its  potential  was  fully  exploited,  the  class  should  be  above 
the  average. 

AN  ATTtMPT  TO  DETERMINE  A  MINIMAL  SATISFACTORY 
LEVEL  OF  READING  COMPETENCE 

Kmpirical  studies  of  reading  performance  at  different  grade  levels 
can  never  tell  us  whether  the  observed  performances  are  satisfactory  or 
acceptable  or  good.  Such  questions  call  for  some  kind  of  value  judgment. 
Of  course, .value  judgments  are  implied  already  in  terms  such  as  '*poor 
-readers"  and  "good  readers."  But  these  terms  express  some  kind  of 
relative  value  judgment — at  least  as  they  have  been  used  by  the  present 
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author.  **Poor  reader"  means  simply  poorer  than  the  average  reader. 
When  we  ask  if  the  reading  ability  or  performance  of  a  person  is 
satisfactory,  we  want  to  know  something  quite  different.  We  want  a 
value  judgment  that  is.  if  not  absolute^  at  least  related  to  some  kind  of 
external  norm  other  than  a  group  average.  . 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  With  norm-referenced  or  criterion- 
referenced  value  judgments  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  criterion.  If 
we  talk  about  satisfactory  reading  skill .  we  must  decide  for  what  purpose 
or  to  whom  it  should  be  satisfactory.  And  the  judgment  will  be  generally 
accepted  only  insofar  as  the  criterion  is  recognized  as  valid.  In  Sweden, 
as  in  most  countries,  there  is  no  generally  accepted  criterion  of  what  is 
satisfactory  leading  ability  in  an  adult  citizen.  To  define  such  a  criteHon 
on  the  basis  of  an  empirical  study  of  the  adult  citizens'  needs  and 
interests  seems  possible,  but^such  a  study  would  *be  an  extremely 
expensive  and  time-consuming  project. 

In  the  absence  of  an  external,  empirical  basis  for  selecting  a  judgment 
criterion,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  soliciting  the  opinions  of 
informed  individuals.  We  tried  to  do  this  by  mailing  a  questionnaire  to 
some  950  head  teachers  of  Swedish  in  the  upper  stage  of  the  compre- 
hensive school  and  in  the  upper  secondary  school.  The  questions  put  to 
these  teachers  were  related  to  the  tests  employed  in  the  prpject: 

1.  In  your  opinion,  how  many  items  in  text  X  should  a  student  of 
average  intelligence,  leaving  Ihe  comprehensive  school  (or  the 
upper  secondary  school),  answer  correctly  before  you  consider 
his  ability  satisfactory? 

2.  In  you  opinion,  how  important  is  it  that  students  leaving  the 
comprehensive  school  (or  the  upper  secondary  school)  have  the 
skill  or  skills  measured  by  text  X? 

More  than  700  head  teachers  returned  our  questionnaire.  This  means 
that  we  got  replies  from  more  than  70  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
head  teachers  in  the  subject  Swedish  in  the  comprehensive  and  upper 
secondary  schools.  These  replies  contained  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
matioh  concerning  the  opinions  of  a  group  of  fairly  experienced 
teachers.  To  date  only  the  more  readily  quantifiable  part  of  this 
information  has  been  analyzed.  As  an  example  of  the  results  obtained, 
some^  of  the  data  concerning  the  multiple-choice  reading 
comprehension  test  are  given  in  tables  1.  2,  and  3. 

Table  1  clearly  shows  the  great  variation  in  the  teachers'  opinion 
regarding  what  should  be  considered  the  minimal  satisfactory  level  of 
reading  ability.  While  some  teachers  believe  that  a  score  m  6  is 
satisfactory  in  a  student  leaving  a  three-year  upper  secondary  course 
(USS  III),  others  believe  the  average  student  leaving  the  comprehensive 
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Toblf  I  TticH-htT  ^e»stirn<it(?s  of  minimal  satisfactory  scocf;  in  reading 
(.ompr(*h(*nsioii  lor  <iv(;ragt»  stu<i(?nts  leaving  certain  school 
forms.  {The  table  gives  response  fretjuenc  ies  in  percent  of  total 
number  of  r(;sp()nses. ) 

Minimal  satisfac  tnrv  score 


School 


Final 


form  grade 

4-5 

6-7      8-9       10-11  1213 

14-15  ' 

Total 

(iompMfhen.sion  9» 

1 

8     4fj       :m  8 

0 

100 

IJSS  1                           1 1 

8 

:J7       40          13  2 

() 

100 

I ISS  II                          1 1 

1 

fi              51  8 

0 

100 

rSSIII         •  12 

0 

3         2          M  43 

20 

100 

iVote  USS  I    -Upper  secondary  school;  two-year  vocational 

course 

with  one  year  of  Swedish 

USS  11  ^  Ditto:  two-year  semitheoretical  course  with,  two  years  of 

Swedish 

I  ISS  III  -  DittX):  thr(^e 

-year  theoretical  (c;ourse  with  three  years  of 

Swedish 

Tat)lr  2  Importance  altach(id  by 

head  teachers  to  reading  compre- 

hension  skill  tested  by  conventional  multiple-choice  test.  (The 

table  gives  response  frt^juencies  in  percent  of  total  number  of 

respondees.^ 

Degree  of  importance 

School 

Final 

Very 

form  * 

grade 

great  Great  Some  Sm^ll 

No 

Total 

( lomprehension 

9 

45       47          7  1 

0 

100 

I  ISS  I 

11 

28       4  2       31  0 

0 

100 

USS  II 

11 

44       43        13  0 

0 

100 

USS  III 

12 

JJ3       28         9  0 

0 

100 

.Vote  See  note  to  Table  1 

Toble  .1  Comparison  between  teacher  estimates  of  minimal  satisfactory 

scores  and  observed  student  scores  on  multiple-choice  reading 

cf)mprehension  test. 

School 

Final 

Average  min.  Average 

Difference 

form 

grade 

satisfactory  observed 

score  score 

Comprehension 

9 

8.9  94 

+  6 

USS  I 

1 1 

7.3              -  7.4 

+  1 

USS  II 

1  1 

9.3  9.7 

+  4  ' 

USS  HI  - 

12 

11.5  10.9 

Observed  score — minimal  satisfactory  score,  expressed  as  percentage  of 
minimal  satisfactory  score. 
Note  See  note  to  Table  1- 
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school  in  grade  9  should  reach  a  score  of  12.  Table  2  shows  that  a  large 
majority  of  tbft  head  teachers  find  the  kind^of  reading  comprehension 
measured  by  this  test  very  important.  Only  one  teacher  believes  that  it  is 
of  little  importance.  Table  3  presents  a 'comparison  between  the  mean 
values  of  the  estimated  minimal  satisfactory  levels  of  ability  for  different 
student  categories  on  the  one  hand,.and  thp  observed  test  score  means  for 
those  sttfrfbnt  categories  on  the  other.. 

The  most  conspicuous  thing  about  Table  3  hs  the  high  degree  of 
similarity  between  the  two  series  of  mean  values.  In  spite  of  the  great 
variability  in  the  teachers'  opinions,  the  avterage  minimah  satisfactory 
level  of  performance  is  quite  elope  to  the  actual  performance  level  of  the 
students  tested  in  the  project.  This  would,  if  interpreted  literally,  mean 
that  about  50  percent  of  \he  students*  do  not  reach  the  minimal 
satisfactory  level  of  performance  defined  by  the  teaqhers. 

The  results  presented  in  Table  3  p^us  the  gist  of  numerous 
commentaries  to  questionnaire  replies  have  led  us  to  believe,  however, 
thaf  a  great  part — perhaps  a  majority — of  the  respondees  have  tried 
primarily  to  make  as  informed  guesses  as  possible  concerning  'what 
results  their  students  would  reach,  if  they  were  given  the  te«t.  If  so,  they 
have  not  really  tried  to  make  a  norm-referenoed  value  judgment.  One 
may  even  argue  that  they  have  not  made  any  value  judgnjent  at  all.  One 
obvious  implication  of  this  is  that  the  correspondence  between  required 
and  observed  means  in  Table  3  reflects  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  make 
informed  guesses  about  the  reading  skills  of  average  students.  The 
attempt  to  determine  a  minimal  satisfactory  level  of  reading  competence 
by  means  of  a  teacher  questionnaire  has.  consequently,  not  been  very 
successful. 

It  must  be  emphasize^,  though,  that  the  questionnaire  presented 
here  has  been  extremely  valuable  and  informative,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  of  rather  small  help  in  determining  a  minimal  satisfactory 
level  of  reading  competence. 

SUMMARY  ASD  FWURE  PERSPECTIVES 

The  project  'presented  in  this  paper  originally  grew  out  of  research 
work  in  the  field  of  primary  reading  and  the  consequent  question:  What 
happens  to  reading  abilities  later  in  school?  This  interest  was  then 
coupled  with  an  interest  in  the  whole  issue  of  functional  reading  .and 
functional  literacy.  The  data  'gathered  in  the  study  will  permit  us 
tentatively  to  answer  questions  such  as  "To  what 'extent  has  functional 
literaoty  (defined  as  a  kind  of  minimal  competence  in  functional  reading) 
been  reached  at  different  grade  levels  in  the  comprehensive  school  and 
in  different  courses  within  the  upper  secondary  school?"  ^ 
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•  The  project  also  includes  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  generally  agreed 
upon  operational  definition  of  a  minimal  satisfactory  level  of  reading 
^  ability  for  different  student  categories,  i.e..  essentially  a  definition  of 
functional  literacy.  This- attempt  was  not  quite  successful,  since  it 
seemed  to  indicate  thatiTnany  teachers  can  hardl^^  be  persuaded  to  malj^e  , 
value  judgments  with  reference  to  a  personal*,  subjective  norm  and 
express  them  in  terms  of  hard  data  such  as  scores  on  a  given  test.  Instead 
of  stating  a  personal  opinion  of  what  reading  skill  level  a  given  group  of 
students  should  reach,  the  teachers  tend  to  make  guesses  about  what 
skill  level  the  students  actually  reach.  Either  the  question  of  what  is 
satisfactory  is  not  touched  or  one  must  as*isu*me  that  their  philosophy  is: 
What  is,  is  satisfactory! 

Apparently,  future  progress  in  this  field  must  be  sought  in  other 
directions.  The  empirical  study  of  the  actual  skills  of  students  of 
<  different  categories  must  certainly  be  pursued.  Such  descriptive  work  is 
vital  to  our  und^standing  of  the  development  of  reading  skills.  But  we 
must  also  constantly  remember  that  description  is  not  evaluation.  To 
evaluate  is  to  make  value  judgments  ofi  the  basis  of  a  combination  of 
.carefully  defined  criteria  and  objective  empirical  description  of  that  part 
of  reality  which  is  to  be  evaluated.  Consequently,  as  a  complement  to 
descriptive  studies  of  reading  skills,  we  need  definitions  of  criteria  or 
norms  to  which  our  observed  data  could  be  referenced. 

The  definition  of  such  criteria  or  norms  must  always  imply 
subjective  opinion  to  some  extent.  In  the  end  a  concept  stich  as 
functional  literacy  in  a  given  country  may  have  to  be  decided  by  means 
of  a  compromise  between  different  opinions  (perhaps  opinions  of 
different  interest  groups).  Recognizing  this,  w^  should  not  go  To  the 
extreme  of  believing  (or  pretending  to  believe)  that  one  opinion  is  as 
good  as  another.  Opinions  can^be  more  or  less  informed,  more  or  less 
rational,  more  or  less  biased,  etc.  It  should  bethe  task  of  reading  research 
to  present  the  facts  on  vyhich  such  an  cfpinion  should  be  founded,  to 
analyze  different  opinions  in  terms  of  their  consistency  and  clarity,  to 
criticize  the  opinions,  and  to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  they  could  be 
improved. 

Unfortunately,  the  limits  of  space  do*  not  permit  a  more  specific 
discussion  of  how  to  arrive  at  good  criteria  of  functional  literacy.  I  can 
only  repeat  that  it  must  be  done  by  means  of  gathering  information  about 
the  opinions  in  the  matter  held  by  different  groups  and  of  analyzing, 
criticizing  and  synthesizing  these  opinion^. 
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Evaluating  Progressin^Recreational  Reading 

Helen  K.  Smith 
University  of  Miami 
Choral  (fables.  Florida 
United  Statf^s  of  America 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  schools^hould  be  to  help  students  become 
lifetime  readers.  Good  reading  programs  provide  for  the  development 
not  only  of  reading  skills  but  also  of  habits  of  reading  for  recreation  and  # 
personal  development,  positive  altitudes  toward  reading,  and  indepen- 
dence in  reading  among  students. 

The  evaluation  of  progress  in  recreational  reading, is  an  important 
step  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  foregoing  goal.  This  evaluation  is  concerned 
with  unassigned  reading,  from  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  points 
of  view.  Aspects  usually  evaluated  include  the  extent  of  reading,  as 
determined  by  the  numbers  of  books,  stories,  or  articles  read:  the  breadth 
of  the  materials  read  or  the  different  kinds  of  content  or  g^^res-  read/the 
^  depth  or  quality  of  the  materials  read;  and  the  effects  reading  has' on  tbe 
reader. 

Many  stimulating  ideas  have  been  published  concerning  h^w  to 
interest  young  people  in  reading,  how  to  broaden  their  interests,  how  to 
determine  their  reading  .interests,  and  how  to  meet  their  intejests  with 
the  right  book.  Little  has  been  written  concerning  evaluation  techniques 
useful  for  determining  progress  in  recreational  reading. 

The  dearth  of  satisfactory  evaluation  techniques  may  be  due  largely 
to  the  problems  involved  in  this  kind  of  evaluation.  The  task  is  an  inexact 
and  a  qualitative  one.  Value  judgments  of  both  the  student  and  the 
teacher  become  involved.  No  standardized  tests  are  available  to  give 
exact*  scores  indicating  progress,  nor  is  there  agreement  concerning 
which  factors  should  be  considered  in  the  evaludliuii. 

The  second  difficulty  in  this  type  of  evaluation  Ifes  in  the  personal, 
individual  nature  of  reading  interests  and  recreational  reading.  Research 
studjes  have  pointed  out  average  group  trends,  but  they  are  not  reliable 
indicators  for  individuals.  An  indicator  of  progress  in  leisure  reading  for 
one  student  may  be  inappropriate  for  another.  Recreational  reading  is 
the  product  of  many  interrelated  factors  such  as  general  maturity, 
intelligence,  home  background,  geographical  location,  cultural  oppor- 
tunities, physical  environment,  attitudes  and  customs  of  people  with, 
whom  the  student  associates,  and  t|ie  school  curriculum.  Just  as  for  the 
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assessment  of  any  other  educational  goal,  evaluation  must  take  into 
account  the  status  of  e^h  student  in  relation  to  these  factors,  as  well  as  to 
the  availability  of  the  materials  he  would  most  want  to  read. 

A  third  problem  is  in  the  changing  nature  of  reacting  interests  and  the 
.  resulting  recreational  reading.  Interests  are  characterized  by  change,  as 
well  as  by  range. 

Six  guidelines  are  suggested  here  for  the  evaluation  of  recreational 
reading  attainments.  First,  improvement  in  the  status  of  recreational 
reading  should  be  one  of  the  goals  or  objectives  of  the  school  program. 
Schools  must  place  emphasfS  on  reading  for  enjoyment  and  provide  a 
setting  in  which  recreational  reading  can  take  place.  Evaluation  should 
obtain  evidence  on  the  extenl  to  which  both  short  alid  long  range 
objectives  have  been  accomplished. 

Second,  evaluation  of  recreational  reading  progress  should  be 
continuous  rather  t^an  periodic.  It  should  be  continuous  for  any  time 
period  in  which  a ^^^r  is  instructing  a  student  but  also  for  the  number 
of  years  the  studi^^ends  in  the  school. 

Third,  various  procedures,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  should  be 
used  in  the  evaluation,  as  no  one  will  adequately  give  the  desired 
information  for  all  students.  Each  procedure  has  limitations  as  well  as 
advantages;  a  combination  of  techniques  will  give  more  insight  than  any 
one  alone. 

Fourth,  evaluation  is  more  effective  if  it  is  carried  on  by  a  team  of 
people  rather  than  by  one  person  alone.  Teachers,  parents,  librarians, 
and  students  could  be  involved  if  time  permits.  Increasing  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  student  self-appraisal. 

The  fifth  principle  is  that  evaluators  must  start  their  appraisal  at  the 
individual's  level  of  development.  Since  leisure  reading  is  very 
personal,  standards  for  recreational  reading  should  be  individual  and 
not  the  same  for  all  students.  A  student's  reading  should  be  compared 
with  his  past  reading  and  not  with  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

Last,  the  evaluation  techniques  selected  should  not  destroy  the 
student's  interest  in  and  love  of  reading.  The  primary  emphasis  should 
be  on  the  pleasure  and  personal  development  a  stnHpnt  receivp<j  from 
reading.  He  should  not  be  required  to  analyze  in  detail  his  reading  nor 
feel  that  he  must  report  formally  upon  everything  he  reads. 


EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 

Few  reports  have  been  made  of  evaluation  tools  useful  in 
determining  progress  in  recreational  reading.  Although  most  of  the 
techniques  which  wil^  be  described  here  have  been  used  largely  for 
determining  interests  in  reading,  they  pan  be  used  also  as  evaluation 
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instruments.  Included  are  records  of  reading,  inventories,  question- 
naires, checklists,  observations,  conferences,  incomplete  sentence 
projective  techniques,  reading  autobiographies,  book  withdrawals,  book 
reports  and  substitutes  for  book  reports,  and  hierarchical  continuum 
plans. 

The  precision  with  which  the  evaluation  can  be  done  is  dependent 
upon  many  factors,  such  as  rapport  teachers  have  with  their  students,  the 
freedom  students  have  or  think  they  have  in  expressing  themselves,  the 
honesty  they  use  in  reporting,  and  the  analysis  made  by  the  evaluators. 
The  amount  read  and  the  range  of  the  reading  are  considerably  easier  to 
evaluate  than  the  quality  of  the  reading  or  the  effects  of  reading  upon 
individual  students. 

Reading  records.  Some  kind  of  record  of  reading  done  is  often  kept 
by  schools  and  placed  in  the  student's  cumulative  folder.  The  record 
may  be  a  listing  of  books  read  with  the  name  of  the  author  and  a 
statemient  about  the  book,  a  rating  technique  such  as  "excellent — one  of 
the  best  books  I  have  ever  read,"  or  '*a  good  book,"  or  "not  very 
interesting,"  or  "I  didn't  like  it,"  or  'i  didn't  finish  it."  Such  ratings  are 
more  useful  if  students  state  their  reasons  for  the  ratings.  At  a  later  time, 
when  reviewing  the  reading  record,  a  stud«*r!t  can  choose  the  ones  he 
would  recommend  to  someone  else  and  can  determine  what  different 
books  contributed  to  him  in  ideas,  facts,  insights,  information,  and 
personal  satisfaction.  Teachers  can  ascertain  trends  in  the  maturity  of 
the  student's  free  reading  in  regard  to  difficulty  and  taste.  Reading 
records  can  also  be  used  as  the  basis  for  conferences  and  for  guidance  in 
reading. 

Records  of  outside  reading  or  logs  of  recreational  activities  kept  for  a 
stated  period  of  time,  such  as  for  one  or  two  weeks,  are  used  extensively 
in  research  and  can  be  useful  evaluation  tools,  especially  if  the  activity  is 
repeated  at  several  times  during  the  year.  Such  records  help  evaluators 
to  discover  the  diversity,  or  lack  of  it,- in  reading  done  and  to  perceive 
developmental  trends. 

Interest  inventories,  questionnaires,  checklists.  Interest  inventories, 
questionnaires ,  and  checklists  are  probably  the  most  popular  techniques 
reported  for  determining  the  status  of  reading  interests.  Readministering 
parts  of  them  at  different  times  could  be  a  means  of  checking  progress. 
Published  inventories  (1,2, 5, 6,  8,  10),  or  those  prepared  bya  teacher  or  a 
school  team,  are  easy  to  administer  to  large  numbers  of  students  and 
results  are  easy  to  tabulate. 

Information  usually  obtained  from  these  forms  pertains  to  preferred 
leisure  activities;  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  read;  kinds  of 
books  enjoyed;  the  use  of  the  school  and  public  library;  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  reading  and  in  televiewing;  methods  of  selecting  books; 
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types  of  materials  preferred  in  books;  and  lists  or  rank  order  of  books 
enjoyed. 

Inventories,  questionnaires,  and  checklists  may  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  interpret  as  check  marks  and  some  short  answers  can  be 
analyzed  in  many  different  ways.  Some  students  may  answer  or  check 
items  indiscriminately  Vyith  little  basis  for  their  response  or  with  the  idea 
of  gaining  approval  from  the  teacher.  They  may  recall  only  the  unique  or 
recently  read  books  and  may  project  current  intero^rts  into  books  read  in 
the  past,  thus  biasing  results. 

When  checklists  are  used,  additional  questions  can  be  asked  of 
students:  Why  do  you  like  or  dislike  the  book?  Which  character  do  you 
like  the  best?  The  least?  What  do  you  like  or  dislike  about  him  or  her? 
Which  character  reminds  you  of  yourself?  Which  parts  interested  you 
the  most? 

Observation  and  individual  con/erences.  Observation  is  a  basic 
technJggc  employed  every  day  by  teachers  and  can  be  used  in  the 
infori^Jjevaluation  of  recreational  reading.  Some  plan  of  recording 
observations  should  be  prepared  if  they  are  to  be  remembered  and  used.' 

Informal  evaluation  can  take  plkce  when  the  teacher  observes  what 
happens  when  the  class  browses  i'n  the  library,  what  and  how  many 
baoks  different  students  read,  how  students  approach  books,  how  they 
select  books,  and  what  books  they  pick  from  the  table.  Teachers  can 
listen  for  references  students  make  spontaneously  to  books  and  authors, 
^id  student  conversations  when  they  talk  about  reading,  and  to  ways  in 
which  students  share  books  with  others.  From  these  observations, 
insight  cart  be  gained  concerning  student  attitudes  toward  reading,  the 
uses  they  make  of  reading,  student  interest  in  reading  for  pleasure,  and 
amount  of  reading  done. 

Although  observations  are  continuous  and  provide  insights  that 
other  means  of  evaluation  cannot  give,  only  tentative  generalizations 
can  be  made.  At  best,  a  teacher  can  observe  only  a  small  part  of  a 
student's  behavior  and  can  make  only  inferences  from  observations.  If 
they  are  recorded  systematically  from  year  to  year,  changes  in 
recreational  reading  patterns  can  be  revealed.  Changes  are  not 
necessarily  synonymous  with  growth. 

Providing  there  is  mutual  trust  between  teachers  and  students, 
conferences  or  interviews  with  students  may  be  the  most  natural  way  to 
cbtair.  information  concerning  reading  interests  and  habits  of 
adolescents  in  relation  to  other  aspects  of  their  lives.  Conferences  may  be 
used  to  augment  or  check  other  techniques,  such  as  the  questionnaire. 
EvQXi  though  conferences  are  time-consuming,  every  wise  teacher 
arranges  to  have  purposeful  conversations  with  pupils.  If  a 
mimeographed  form  for  recording  important  iarunnation  is  prepared  in 
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advance,  questions  asked  during  interviews  can  be  kept  somewhat 
uniform. 

Incomplete  sentence  projective  technique.  The  incomplete  sentence 
projective  technique  (Boning  and  Boning)  has  been  used  to  obtain 
information  concerning  attitudes  toward  reading,  effects  of  reading,  or 
depth  of  reading.  The  students  are  asked  to  complete  sentences 
concerned  with  reading  interspersed  with  other  incomplete  statements. 
Examples  of  incomplete  sentences  ^e  as  follows:  Reading  is  I 

would  rather  read  than_  _.  To  me,  books  I'd  read  more  if  

^     When  I  read.  I  fppl  Recurring  patterns  of  responses,  if  any,  can  be 

noted  and  may  provide  diagnostic  information. 

Students'  free  responses.  Strang  (9)  suggested  the  use  of  free 
response  in  writing  or  in  speaking  as  a  means  of  evaluation  of  leisure 
reading.  If  students  are  encouraged  to  express  their  opinions  freely, 
information  can  be  gained  concerning  thq  effect  reading  has  upon  them, 
the  depth  of  their  reading,  and  their  thinking  about  reading.  Among  th»e 
questions  Strang  suggested  to  jJrovoke  comment  are  "What  kind  of  book 
or  article  would  you  choose  to  read  above  all  others?"  'Think  of  the 
books  or  articles  you  have  read  this  year  that  you  just  could  not  stand. 
What  was  in  them  that  made  you  dislike  them  so  much?" 

Reading  autobiographies.  Reading  ajutobiographies  contain  infor- 
mation about  an  individual's  reading  development  from  his  own  point 
of  view  Reading  autobiographies  can  become  a  written  developmental 
history  of  a  student's  reading  experiences.  From  them,  pupils  (or 
teachers)  can  trace  their  reading  interests  and  the  influence  reading  has 
had  on  them. 

From  the  reading  autobiographies  of  approximately  600  adult 
refers,  Carlson  (4)  reported  finding  an  amazing  uniformity  in  progress 
toward  mature  reading.  The  adults  recalled  the  pleasure  they  had  in 
juvenile  series  books,  followed  by  better  adolescent  novels.  Their  first 
experiences  with  adult  literature  tended  to  be  sentimental  romances  and 
adventure  stories  by  authors  their  parents  were  reading.  Late  imhigh 
school,  or  early  college,  they  began  reading  books  recognized  as  real 
literatnrp.  with  their  first  ventures  often  being  twentieth  century  books. 
Almost  no  one  indicated  enthusiasm  about  books  considered  great 
literature  until  high  school  or  college  years;  only  then  did  they  realize 
that  previous  reading  was  trivial.  * 

Book  reports  and  substitutes  for  book  reports.  Formal  book  reports 
have  had  a  long  history  in  the  United  States.  They  are  used  more  often  to 
check  whether  students  have  read  the  books  than  for  estimating  progress 
in  leisure  reading.  Often  they  become  a  chore  to  students  because  the 
forms  seem  meaningless  and  unrelated  to  the  curriculum.  Yet  students 
often  wish  to  discuss  the  books  they  have  read. 
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'  Instead  of  preparing  a  stereotype'book  report  in  coordination  with 
their  course  work,  students  might  write  informal  personal  essays  on 
topics  related  to  reading,  such  as  "Variety  in  Sports  Stories"  or  some 
other  classification,  a  monologue  or  diary  of  a  major  character,  an 
episode  from  a  book  written  in  news  story  form,  a  critical  review  for  the 
local  or  school  paper,  radio  or  television  scripts,  commercial  book 
**blurbs"  designed  to  motivate  others  to  read  the  book,  letters  written  to  a 
present-day  personality,  in  the  style  and  character  of  the  subject  of  the 
biography,  or  a  description  of  what  happened  after  the*  story  ended. 
Students  can  write  brief  comments  about  books  read  on  cards  and  fi  le  the 
cards  in  a  box  to  be  left  in  the  classroom  for  the  use  of  other  students. 

Hierarchical  continuum  plans.  Different  plans  of  hierarchical 
continuums  have  been  used  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  research  in  an 
effort  to  evaluate  the  maturity  or  depth  of  the  students'  reading.  These 
plans  have  been  variously  called  levels,  planes,  steps,  scales,  ladders,  or 
se,quences. 

Teachers  and  students  can  devel'up  tlieir  own  book  ladders  which 
could  include  books  on  different  themes  or  topics  of  interest  at  different 
levels  of  maturity,  with  the  books  on  the  lowest  rung  being  of 
questionable  or  ineffective  literary  quality  through  different  quality 
levels  to  the  classics  or  other  books  of  high  quality  on  the  highest  rung. 
The  ladders  could  also  be  concerned  with  easy  to  difficult  reading  or 
could  be  prepared  in  such  areas  as  sports,  sea,  romance. 

Gainsbtirg's  criteria  for  steps  of  development  toward  a  growing 
maturity  of  interest,  as  reported  by  Stiles  (7),  might  aid  a  staff  in  the 
construction  of  ladders  or  in  assessing  the  maturity  of  the  students' 
reading.  First,  the  author's  dominant  appeal  to  the  reader's  interest 
might  be  from  stories  of  action,  adventure,  thrill,  and  humor  followed  by 
character  stories,  those  having  a  clever  or  unusual  development  of  plot, 
stories  of  mystery  of  problem  solution  whose  appeal  is  in  the  unraveling 
of  the  problem,  stories  of  background,  and  stories  in  which  mood  is 
predominant.  Second,  the  nature  of  the  cotiflict  in  the  reading  might 
progress  from  the  thrill  of  physical  conflict  to^coi>flict  with  nature  or 
with  a  hostile  enviromnent,  the  struggle  to  overcome  a  personal 
weakness,  a  conflict  with  ideas,  and  a  conflict  with  C)ne's  own  inner 
nature.  The  third  criterion  is  the  plausibility  of  the  treatment  of  the  story; 
that  is,  one  might  consider  steps  from  static  characters  and  events  which 
are  dependent  upon  coincidence  and  catastrophe  to  plausible  characters 
and  events  logically  related  to  personalities  or  to  previous  events.  The 
fourth  criterion  is  the  quality  of  writing — from  obvious  content 
requiring  no  thinking,  followed  by  situations  and  characters  presented 
more  or  less  by  inferential  approach,  to  the  use  of  figurative  language. 
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The  students*  reading  abilities  should  be  considered  as  the  foregoing 
criteria  are  applied. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  evaluation  instruments  to  assess 
recreational  reading  attainmwts,  teachers  have  had  to  depend,  upon 
informal  techniques.  The  interpretation  of  these  techniques  has  been 
dependent  upon  the  value  judgments  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  more  objective  and  sharper  measuring 
instruments  to  be  developed  for  this  important  area  of  reading.  Criteria 
for  the  preparation  of  these  instruments  should  be  determined  by  groups 
of  evaluators  with  varying  opinion^  Especially  needed  are  evaluation 
tools  to  assess  the  quality  or  depth  of  reading  and  the  effects  of  reading 
upon  the  reader.  Until  this  is  done,  the  techniques  discussed  here  will 
continue  in^  use. 
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Evaluation  of  Progress  in  Spare-Time  Reaiding 

Lucia  Binder 

International  Institute  for  (Children's  Literature  and  Reading  Research 
Vienna.  Austria 


Recreational  reading  is  not  important  only  because  it  helps  to  develop 
continuing  reading  interest  and  teaches  children  to  regard  reading  as 
something  natural,  a  part  of  daily  routine.  It  is  also  important  because  it 
eases  readin_p  development  and  makes  practite  a  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
necessary  evil. 

"  A  child's  reading  performance  can  be  measured  dbjectively  by 
\^arious  tests  and  methods.  Teachers  have  much  greater  difficulty, 
however,  in  evaluating  a  child's  progress  in  free  reading,  for  here  the 
pupil's  activity  lies  outside  the  school's  direct  sphere  of  influence. 

One  obvious  way  out  of  this  problem  is  fb  assess  the  total  amount  of 
recreational  reading  that  a  child  does.  The  importance  of  this  measure 
has  been  demonstrated  in  stydies  undertaken  by  the  International 
Institute  for  Children's  Literature  and  Reading  Research  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Bamberger  in  Austria.  These  studies  have  demonstrated 
positive  correlations  among  the  number  of  books  read  in  the  course  of  a 
school  year,  reading  speed,  and  degree  of  comprehension. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  under  the  motto  of  "Intensive  Therapy 
for  Reading"  across  all  grades  in  Austrian  schools.  A  greatly  incTreased 
quantity  of  reading  matter  was  presented  to  children  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  This  was  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  school  merely  gave  the 
stimulus  for  reading,  the  actual  reading  being  done  at  home.  In  this  way, 
the  pupils  were  not  forced;  ♦hey  were  enticed  to  read. 

Cases  containing  books  for  each  pupil  in  the  class  (for  example,  30  to 
35  copies  of  each  title  for  class  work,  or  5  to  6  copies  of  each  of  5  or  6 
different  titles  for  groups)  were  sent  to  the  schools  and  then  exchanged 
among  the  different  classes.  The  teacher,  or  a  pupU,  would  give  a  short 
and  lively  introduction  and  read  a  quotation  or  two.  As  soon  as 
expectations  and  attenti()n  had  been  awakened.  tbi<i  n^ocedure  was 
stopped  and  pupils  were  left  to  read  for  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the 
period.  The  pupils  finished  the  books  at  home,  usually  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  Only  then  was  there  a  general  discussion  in  the  classroom, 
focused  not  on  the  story  but  on  personal  reaction  to  the  book. 
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Control  groups  were  established  in  classes  in  which  reading 
continued  to  be  taught  in  the  traditional  form  without  the  aid  of 
additional  material.  Fxperimental  and  control  groups  were  tested  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  classes 
where  intensive  therapy  had  been  applied  showed  approximately  25 
percent  better  resi^lts  than  those  of  the  control  grades.  The  ba^ic  idea  in 
this  experiment  was  to  have  the  teacher  treat  his  pupils  as  individuals 
(not  only  as  school  children)  and  for  the  teacher  to  interest  himself  in 
their  recreational  reading  outside  of  school  as  well  as  in  class.  Over  and 
above  this,  it  was  intended  as  encouragement  to  the  teacher  to  see  his^ 
influence  on  recreational  reading  as  an  important  task  of  reading 
education.  The  corollary  of  this  is  that  he  could^hen  make  use  of 
recreational  reading  for  school  purposes. 

These  school  purposes  were  defined  as  follows:  the  development  of 
lifelong  reading  interests  and  reading  habits,  the  development  of 
judgment  in  selecting  books  to  match  reading  intentions,  and  the 
development  of  enthusiasm  for  critical  evaluation  after  reading. 

Evaluation  of  individual  progress  in  free  reading  must  be  based  on 
the  following  formulations: 

1.  Is  tl^  child  already  interested  in  reading,  even  when  not  directly 
confronted  with  a  certain  book  by  the  teacher? 

2.  How  does  the  child  react  to  the  reading  situation?  Does  he  read 
daily  or  only  sporadically;  for  example,  when  given  a  new  book? 
Will  he  read  during  vacations  without  coercion? 

^    3.    How  big  is  the  share  of  reading  within  the  total  array  of 
recreational  activities? 

Further  points  useful  in  clarification  of  a  child's  attitude  toward 
reading  may  be  whether  he  has  already  discovered  that  pure  thriller  and 
entertainment  literature  is  to  be  read  differently  from  a  nonfiction  book 
or  poetry  for  children  or  whether  he  reads  certain  books  or  certain  parts 
of  a  book  more  than  once. 

It  is  possible  to  see  a  connection  with  the  capacity  for  literary 
judgment.  Does  the  child  make  a  choice  or  is  his  reading  still  ruled  by 
chance?  Does  he  know  the  names  of  some  children's  book  authors  vvho 
have  written  books  for  his  age  group?  Is  he  able  to  distinguish  among 
various  categories  {that  things  may  happen  in  a  fairy  tale  that  would 
never  occur  in  reality  and  that  the  fairy  tale  hero  may  be  a  true-blue  hero, 
while  in  a  realistic  tale  the  characters  will  not  be  wholly  good  or  wholly 
bad)?  The  child  must  learn  that  in  a  tale  that  purports  to  be  realistic,  the 
characters  and  events  must  be  credible. 

All  of  these  questions  must  not  be  seen  disjointedly,  byt  must  be  seen 
as  arising  naturally  in  a  particular  cuiiiexi.  Thus,  the  aim  of  ah 
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evaluatioa  of  recreational  reading  cannot  be  seen  as  one  of  exact 
progress  measurement,  but  one  of  finding  points  of  attack  for  promotion 
of  the  ctfild's  individuality.  The  crux  is  that  the  teacher  should 
determine  those  areas  in  which  hp  has  been  successful  and  those  in 
which  . he  has  been  less  sucxessful.  so  that  he  can  adapt  Tiis  methods 
accordingly. 

An  evaluation  of  recreational  reading  should,  therefore,  always  be 
linked  with  measures  to  promote  and  advise  reading.  An  important 
point  of  view  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  pupils  should  never 
have  the  impression  that  recreational  reading  is  a  kind  of  school  task,  a 
piece  uf  homework.  It  must  remain  something  voluntary. 

Within  the  general  heacfing  "Progress  in  Recreational  Reading,"  I 
would  first  like  to  deal  with  the  step  from  chance  reading  to. fixed 
reading  habits  linked  with  predetermined  inten-tions.  ' 

At  the  beginning  of  reading  development,  children  usually  read  just 
what  they  are  given.  They  are  unable  to  make  fine  literary 
discriminations;  they  just  enjoy  getting  to  know  something  new.  This 
first  reading  joy  will  soon  end  if  the  children  are  not  guided  to  a  higher 
j)hase  of  more  conscious  selection  leading  to  the  satisfaction  of 
specialised^  interests.  The  teacher  is  able  to  note  such  progress  when 
children  begin  to  read  selectively  and  look  through  the  library  for 
subjects  dealing  with  specific  fields  of  interest. 

Assessment  of  reading  interests  and  reading  habits  leads  to  an 
insight  into  the  literary  quality  of  recreational  literature.  This  is  the 
highest  aim  of  reading  education.  In  approaching  this  aim,  we  must  be 
very  much  aware  of  the  ages  as  well  as  thQ  special  interests  of  the 
children  so  that  we  can  give  effective  advice  jbn  reading  selection  and 
provide  step  by  step  guidance  toward  an  independent  search  and 
discovery  of  the  relevant  books. 

It  is  important  to  advise  children  to  record  their  reading.  This  can  be 
done  in  different  ways.  Dr.  Bamberger  developed  the  Reader's  Diary 
(diary-like  notes  concerning  the  books  read) — a  method  better  suited  to 
the  upper  grades — and  the  Reader  Passport.  In  the  two  years  since  its 
introduction,  the  Reader  Passport  has  found  great  interest  among- 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  consists  of  several  pages,  allowing  children  to 
record  their  topical  reading  test  results  with  regard  to  reading  speed  and 
rnmnrphension.  Further  pages  are  reserved  for^  the  recording  of 
recreational  reading.  A  special  column  after  each  title  allows  thechild  to  ^ 
record  his  comment.  !n  Austria,  there  are  five  credits  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  pupils  could  record  their  comments  in  the  same  fashion: 
1  =  I  liked  this  book  very  much.  5  =  I  didn't  like  it  at  all.  The  rear  cover 
pages  contain  suggestions  ^^the  children  as  to  the  books  or  booklets 
^       suitable  for  their  individual  reading  achievement. 
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Reader  Passports  are  individually  designed  for  various  school 
grades.  The  children  should  keep  them  up  tp  date  iqdepexidently.  The 
teacher  should  review  the  Passports  with  the  children  from  time  to  time 
and  discuss  the  students'  reading  with  them  at  that  time. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to  stimulate  fhe  children  to'come  to 
grips  with  their  reading  material  and  to  slowly  move  from  chance 
reading  to  planned  reading.  By  means  of  the  Reader  Passport,  the  teacher 
is  able  to  obtain  informati6n-as  to  the  amount  of  reading,  the  choice  of 
books,  and  the  children's  personal  comments.  In  this  way,  the  Reader 
Passport  has  become  an  important  instrument  in  Austria,  allowing  the 
teacher  to  assess  his  pupils'  progress  in  recreational  reading  and  to  link 
this  with  reading  test  results  and  reading  achievement  at  school. 

The  Reader  Passport  is  also  helpful  when  the  teachpr  is  asked  to  give 
information  to  the  parents.  Pupib  should  be  motivated  to  give  their 
parents  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  Reader  Passport  to  evaluate  their 
child's  progress.  The  Passport  is  also  seen  as  a  good  base  for- the 
fulfillment  of  book  requests. 

Another  basis  for; evaluation  of  recreational  reading  progress,  and 
thereby  of  individual  reading  development,  is  the  Reader  Card  in  the 
school  library  and  the  public  library.  It  is  important  to  supplement  such 
insights  through  other  observations.  Parallel  to  reading,  how  does  the 
pupil's  vocabulary  develop  and  how  far  is  he  able  to  evaluate  his  own 
reading? 

Many  forms  of  discussion  can  be  used: 

1.  Story  hours  offeropportunities  todetermineprogress  in  reaction 
to  the  literary  heritage  and  the  development  of  literary  taste. 
-  2.  '  Reading  aloud.  If  we  want  to  know  a  child's  general  attitude 
toward  reading,  we  should  ask  him  to  read  aloud  from  his 
favorite  books.  His  choice  of  books  tells  as  much  as  the  style  of 
reading;  for  example,  does  the  child  enunciate  properly,  does  he 
try  "to  perform"  in  reading,  or  does  he  merely  read 
mechanically? 

3.  Discussion  about  books  read.  A  child's  ability  to  find  important 
passages  and  to  comprehend  basic  moods  helps  us  understand 
his  attitude  towards  reading. 

'  4.  Individual  reading  periods.  When  the  whole  class  silently  reads 
books  of  their  choice,  the  teacher  can  talk  briefly  with  individual 
children  to  learn  of  their  attitudes  about  books  they  have  chosen. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  child's  recreational  reading  can 
slowly  be  brought  to  a  higher  level,  but  a  child's  personal  characteristics 
must  be  considered.  As  an  illustration.  I  would  like  to  cite  an  example 
from  the  latest  inquiry  of  the  International  Institute  for  juvenile 
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Literature  and  Reading  Research  with  regard  to  the  reading  interests  of 
ten  year  olds:  A  great  deal  of  space  is  taken-up  by  so-called  environment 
orchildren's  stories — real  stories  about  children  who  are  the  same  age  as 
the  reader  and  have  varitous  experiences  in  common. 

In  the  list  of  favorite  books,  curiously  enough,  there  is  a  balance 
between  the  works  of  Enid  Blyton  and  Erich  Kastner  or  Marlen 
Haushofer.  The  reasons  for  favoring  these  books.are  ra^er  similar:  They 
make  you  laugh.  It  is  easy  to  empathize  with  the^.  stories  because  they 
are  very  lively  and  written  in  a  very  graphic  martner.  They  concern 
children  we  wotild  like  to  have  aS  friends.  \ 

A  great  difference,  however,  is  found  in  literary  creativity.  While  the 
books  of  Blyton  are  altogether  superficial  and  the  acting  characters  are 
completely  interchangeable,  the  bodks  by  Kastner  and  Haushofer  say  v 
something.  They  are  really  humorous  in  the  best  way — they  show 
human  weakness  and  subject  it  to  laughter,  but  it  is  warm,  under- 
standing, liberating  laughter.  Character  design  endeavors  to  be  truQ^to 
life  and  credible;  the  language  is  independent  and  original. 

The  predilection  for  humorous  children's  stories  can  thus  be 
satisfied  on  entirely  different  levels:  1)  by  shallow,  superficial  books,  the  ' 
readers  of  which  will  probably  end  up  one  day  with  penny  shockers;  or 
2)  by  easily  read  books  of  literary  value,  which  offerfo^d  for  theught, 
apart  from  entertainment,  and  prepare  the  way  for  rrfpre  demanaing 
stories  and  real  reading  development. 

It  seems  important,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  should  know  about 
and  motivate  his  pupils*  recreational  reading,  guiding  them 
diplomatically  to  prevent  stagnation  at  a  primitive  level  and  to  help 
them  on  the  way  from  "reading  matter"  to  "literature," 
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Sequence  and  Structure  in  Reading  Development 

Donald  Moyle 
Edge  Hill  (lollege  of  Kducation 
Ormskirk.  Lancashire.  England 

The  search  for  a  panacea  for  reading  instruction  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  to  have  beset  teachers  and  researchers  over  the  years.  Some 
years  ago  an  experienced  teacher  approached  me  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session  of  a  14  session  course  for  remedial  reading  teachers 
and  said  "We  havecome  faithfully  toall  the  meetings;  I  hope  that  tonight 
yo>i  are  going  to  tell  us  the  secret  of  how  it  is  really  done." 

In  reading  we  have  searched  for  the  order  in  which  to  present  the 
various  facets  of  the  process  and  to  be  sure  that  the  sequence  of  learning 
was  absolutely  right.  But  when  we  talk  about  sequence  and  -structure, 
what  do  we  mean?  Certainly  in  mathematics  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  teach  tHe  concept  of  "twoness"  before  the  child  has 
established  a  concept  of  "oneness.**  Equally,  multiplication  would  bean 
extraordinarily  difficult  process  to  master  until  the  pupil  had  learned  to 
add. 

If  there  is  a  perfect  linear  order  in  which  reading  stills  should  be 
presented  to  the  pupil,  we  do  not  now  know  what  it  is.  Indeed,  one  might 
well  question  whether  there  will  ever  be  the  discovery  of  such  an  order. 
iTwo factors  militate  against  such  a  possibility:  first,  reading  is  nota  skill, 
but  rather  a  mass  of  skills,  techniques,  and  knowledge,  various  facets  of 
each  being  brought  into  play  according  to  the  nature  of  the  specific 
reading  task  undertaken:  and  second,  the*  abilities,  personality,  and 
interests  of.the  individual  pupil  seem  to  exercise  a  controlling  factor  on 
both  the  order  and  type  of  learning.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  cannot  be 
.sequence  or  structure  but  rather  that  both  child  and  task  need  to  be 
considered  in  designing  any  reading  programme. 

Structure  itself  has  often  been  used  in  terms  of  an  order  decreed  by 
published  materials  or  the  teacher,  but  it  could  equally  be  interpreted  as 
an  overall  plan  or  the  main  elements  around  which  a  programnie  could 
be  built.  Such  a  view  would  seem  essential,  for,  although  it  is  possible  to 
devise  activities  specifically  for  the  mastery  of  various  comprehension, 
reference,  and  study  skills,  it  is  not  possible  to  replicate  all  the*varied 
reading  situations  in  which  these  elements  may  be  needed  in  the  future. 
Indeed,  ttie  comprehension  tests  used  in  schools  and  research  projects 
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are  always  unreal  in  comparison  with  the  normal  usage  of  compre- 
hension skills  in  life.  Authors  do  not  write  textbooks  or  novels  in  the 
form  of  comprehension  exercises  and  very  often  the  pupil  has  to  form  the 
questions  for  himself  before  he  can  think  of  looking  for  an  answer. 

Although  reading  undoubtedly  has  to  be  taught,  the  skill  is  used  in 
all  areas  of  human  activity  and  it  is  not  employed  for  its  own  sake  but 
rather  for  its  outcome  in  terms  of  information,  ideas,  or  enjoyment.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  problejps  which  the  teacher  faces  in  trying  to  give 
structure  to  the  reading  sitiiation.  When  an  architect  designs  a  building, 
he  has  a  clear  view  of  the  finished  product.  Reading  teachers  have  no 
such  clear  view,  yet  efficiency  in  education  depends  upon  the  clarity 
with  which  teachers  can  see  the  end  objectives. 

Gephart  (1)  writes,  ^ 

•.Many  statements  have  been  made  which  assert  that  our  society  has  a 
reading  problem.  These  assertions  have  been  made  with  sufficient 
authority  and  frequency  that  they  have  been  accepted  as  fact:  a  reading  i 
^problem  exists.  What  is  the  desirable  level  of  reading  competence  to  be 
achieved  by  the  individual  in  our  society?  Even  more  basically,  what 
level  of  reading  competence  is  necessary  to  function  in  our  culture? 
Neither  of  these  questions  has  been  answered  on  either  an  empirical  or 
logical  basis.  Reading  and  reading  achievement  have  been  the  target  of 
measurement  efforts  over  the  years,  but  the  data  do  not  answer  the  two 
questions  cited  above^ 


In  reviewing  the  literature  as  part  of  li.S.  Project  0-9031  Adult 
Functional  Reading,  Murphy  (5)  came  to  tie  conclusion,  .  .  there 
exists  neither  a  good  estimate  of  the  reading  ability  necessary  to  function 
satisfactorily  in  modern  society  nor  4  satistactory  estimate  of  the 
absolute  reading  achievement  of  reasonably  defined  subgroups  in  the 
United  States."  Though  the  quotation  mentions  the  United  States,  the 
problem  is  the  same  the  world  over.  ^ 

Murphy  tried  to  identify  a  number  of  tasks  performed  by  adults  in 
carrying  out  their  ordinary  everyday  activities.  In  a  varied  sample  he 
found  that  only  20  percent  of  the  reading  tasks  could  be  completed  by  90 
percent  or  more  of  the  adult  population.  A  total  of  20  percent  of  the  adult 
population  could  not  complete  50  percent  of  the  tasks  satisfactorily, 
even  though  the  tasks  themselves  were  judged  to  be  simpler  in  nature 
than  the  items  in  comprehension  tests  which  might  have  been  given. 

Obviously,  the  transfer  of  reading  skills  to  later  adult  reading  activity 
is  not  completely  satisfactory.  One  s^es  the  twelve-year-old  child  being 
able  to  extract  information  from  a  reference  book  only  by  copying  it  olit 
word  for  word,  the  fifteen-year-old  unable  to  cope  with  the  use  of  the 
passive  mood  in  reporting  an  experinlent  in  science,  and  th^  college 
undergraduate  wasting  tipie  because  he  is  unable  to  decide  which  items 
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of  printed  matter  are  going  to  be  of  most  help  to  him  by  any  other  method 
than  reading  them  all. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  test  of  the  sequence  and  structure  of 
reading  instruction  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  corhpleting  the  learning 
activities  correctly,  nor  reaching  an  expected  level  of  attainment  in  a 
reading  test,  but  rather  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  apply  the  skills  learned 
to  any  reading  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  we  need  to  think  in  terms  of  the  reading  curriculum  rather 
than  in  the  narrow  terms  of  reading  instructions' 

The  simplest  definition  of  reading  curriculum  (4)  is  that  it  is  the  sum 
of  all  occasions  in  which  a  person  has  coiiLdci  (or  should  have  contact] 
with  the  written  word.  Immediately,  you  will  note  that  the  reading 
curriculum  is  wider  than  school  experfence;  it  covers  all  experience. 
Further,  reading  is  considered  a  part  of  all  school  activity  and  not  as 
something  to  be  taught  in  isolation.  Hence,  reading  instruction  can  take 
place  when  a  need  arises  in  a  geography  lesson,  just  as  the  skill  can  be 
used  to  seek  out  geographical  information. 

The  reading  curriculum  aljo  suggests  preparation  for  the  use  of 
written  language  by  adults  in  society  and  not  only  by  students  in  school. 

The  reading  curriculum  has  three  aspects  which  need  consideration 
in  planning  school  work:  1)  reading  purposes,  2)  reading  media,  and 
3)  reading  skills  and  techniques. 

Reading  purposes.  Purpose  in  reading  is  important  for  the  following 
reasons: 

•  Motivates  the  child  to  read  with  some  specific  end  in  mind.  • 

•  Sets  the  type  ofreading  behaviour  which  is  most  appropriate  to 
the  task. 

•  Sets  the  questions  to  which  answers  are  to  be  found  and  helps  the 
reader  ensure  that  suitable  materials  are  selected. 

•  Relates  the  work  to  living  in  general  and  enables  the  child  to 
transfer  skill  learning  from  one  task  to  similar  tasks. 

Reading  media.  Reading  is  too  often  thought  of  in  terms  of  books. 
The  child  is  not  prepared  for  effective  reading  unless  he  has  had 
experience  with  the  whole  range  of  media  in  terms  of  types  of 
publication,  types  of  writing,  and  types  of  author  purpose. 

Reading  skills  and  techniques.  These  have  been  divided  by  Merritt 
(2)  into  the  following: 

•  Goal  setting  skills — the  organization  of  purposes  and  the  setting 
of  appropriate  questions. 

•  Planning  skills — accessing  appropriate  material,  the  survey  and 
evaluation  of  materials,  the  selection  of  suitable  reading 
strategies. 
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•  Read  skills — word  attack  skills,  linguistic  knowledge,  and 
tomprehension  skills. 

•  Development  skills — the  evaluation  of  performance;  the 
outcome^  of  reading;  the  storage,  retrieval,  and  communicatipn  of 
the  results  of  reading. 

5tructure  and  transfer  are  two  interrelated  problems  which  must 
receive  careful  attention  when  planning  the  reading  curriculum. 

STRUCTURE 

There  must  be  some  structure  in  a  reading  programme  if  progress  is 
to  be  ipade.  However,  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  behaviourist 
claim  that  skills  develop  in  a  linear  manner,  xliere  are  generalised  stages 
of  development  in  reading  but  there  does  not  se6m  to  be  any  one  perfect 
growth  pattern  with  regard  to  the  steps  in  the  development  of  reading 
skills.  Indeed,  children  at  the  same  generaP  level  of  reading  ability 
display  a  wide  variety  of  levels  of  development  in  the  various  sub^lls 
of  reading.  A  single  scheme  of  work  in  reading  forell  children  to  follow 
does  not  seem  a  realistic  objective.  A  teacher  should  become  knowl- 
edgeable concerning  the  skills  of  reading  in  order  to  analyse  any  task  in 
terms  of  skill  needs  and  know  which  type  of  help  a  child  will  need  to 
succefefully  complete  the  task. 

TRANSFER 

A  child  can  master  a  skill  and' still  not  apply.it  in  other  relevant 
situations.  Most  teachers  observe  this  result  in  the  use  of  phonics.  It  may 
be  that  the  child  has  not  learned  how  and  where  to  apply  the  skill.  The 
more  numerous  the  various  types  of  reading  occasions  set  up  for  the  use 
of  a  skill,  the  morelikely  thechild  is  to  recognize  the  occasion  in  which  it 
is  appropriate  to  usethe  skill.  If  skills  are  taught  in  devised  situations  in 
isolation  from  the  areas  where  they  could  be  used,  it  is  obvious  that 
transfer  becomes  difficult.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that, the  early 
association  pf  skills  with  realistic  purposes  is  most  likely  to  result  in 
effective  usage  later. 

PLANNING  THE  READING  CURRICULUM 

No  matter  what  situation  the  teacher  is  in  there  will  be  certain 
constraints  which  make  an  ideal  reading  curriculum  unattainable. 
Nevertheless,  the  teacher,must  take  a  ^ry  close  look  at  the  situation  to 
see  what  approaches  are  promising.  The^^  would  seem  to  be  two  major 
directions:  1)  commencing  with  the  total  curriculum  and  finding  ways 
of  ensuring  that  growth  in  reading  skills  progresses  smoothly  and 
2)  commencing  with  teaching  of  skills  and  then  providing  sufficient 
opportunities  for  their  realistic  application. 
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The  following  areas  need  to  be  considered:  school  building, 
materials  and  equipment  available,  how  the  staff  is  organised,  how  the 
children  are  grouped,  what  educational  ideals  are  held,  what  type  of 
behaviour  is  expected  from  the  children  in  learning  and  teaching 
situations,  and  what  contact  is  possible  with  other  groups  within  and 
outside  the  school. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  use  of  the  total  curriculum  as  the  basis 
for  reading  instruction  holds  the  greatest  hope  for  a  higher  level  of 
success  in  the  future.  This  places  a  great  burden  upon  teachers  for  they 
must  carefully  observe  each  child  and  the  range  of  reading  tasks  he 
undertakes, -using  every  opportunity  offered  to^^^  that  which  will 
extend  skill  development.  The  teacher  needs  tonave  some  back-up 
services  if  this  is  to  succeed.  The  following  suggestions  have  been  found 
to  provide  this  type  of  teacher  help  but  equally  are  usable  by  pupils  at 
this  stage  of  development.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  when  children  are 
involved  in  the  planning  of  their  own  work,  they  become  much  more 
independent  in  the  learning  situation. 


RANGE  OF  TYPES  OF  MEDIA  ^  ^ 

When  helping  a  child  to  plan  a  piece  of  work  it  is  useful  to  have  son^e 
^  mnemonics  which  will  help  locate  all  the  potential  sources  of  helpful 
printed  media.  Frequently  checklists  of  the  type  set  out  below  can  help 
the  teacher  find  new  dimensions  to  a  well-worn  subject  area.  A  further 
use  could  be  found  in  the  development  of  resource  systems  within  the 
school. 


Fiction 

Textbooks 

Reference  Books 

Journals 

Magazines 

Newspapers 

Corrtics 

Brochures 

Pamphlets 

Fliers 


Advertisements  and  Notices 

Legal  Documents 

Reports  and  Minutes 

Forms  knd  Questionnaires 

Regulations 

Instructions  ^ 

Letters 

Children's  Written  Work 
Signs  and  Symbols 


TYPES  OF  AUTOOR  PURPOSE 

The  child  should  have  contact  with  the  full  range  of  author  purposes 
if  he  is  to  be  able  to  set  appropriate  reading  strategies  and  become  an 
independent  reader.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  intent  of  the  author  affects 
the  presentation  of  the  content  and  sets  the  scene  for  the  type  of 
responses  the  reader  should  make. 
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To  entertain- -novel  or  dramatic  work 

To  ..ifonn  -en'jyclopaedia.  certain  types  of  letters  or  brochures 
To  ptTsuade — advertisement,  political  pamphlet 
T^  etUrl\  liJr  matio'^i— questionnaire,  form,  letter 
To  proscribe — legal  documents,  regulations 
Tr  prescribe — instructions 

TYPES  OF  WRITING  STYLE 

Variations  in  writjjfig  styib  <?et  limits  on  appropriate  reading 
strategies  as  well  as  help  in  m.-^lw.ag  decisions  about  suitability  of  a 
certain  document  to  the  purpof:*i:>  of  the  reader. 

Descriptive — static — hou.«&  specifications 
Descriptive — dynamic — car  production 
Rhetorical — induct'  » — research  paper 
Rhetorical — deductt    — philosophical  paper 
Imperative — legal  document 
Interogative — questionnaire 
Exclamatory — religious  tract 

READING  PURPOSES 

Children  must  explore  the  range  of  human  purposes  if  they  are  to  use 
reading  later  as  a  major  skill  in  adult  life  situations.  The  following  are 
derived  from  the  five  basic  divisions  of  human  purpdse  proposed  by 
Menritt  (3):  home  and  family,  leisure,  consumer,  community,  and 
employment. 

ASSOCIATING  PURPOSES  AND  MEDIA 

It  is  useful  to  compile  matrices  cpmbining  two  of  the  above  lists  or 
similar  lists.  Again,  these  could  form  the  basis  of  resource  units,  but  they 
are  helpful  in  drawing  up  the  possible  range  of  printed  material  which 
could  be  of  uSe  for  a  given  subject  area^or  centre  of  interest.  Further, 
keeping  such  matrices  as  records  will  tell' the  teacher  whether  the  work 
undertaken  is  covering  the  whole  range  of  purposes  and  r^edia. 

SKILLS 

The  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  list  those  skills  which  should  be 
developed  at  certain  stages  of  school  life.  The  pupil  must  Ipam  to  read 
efficiently  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  need  arises  and  to  plan  his 
reading  in  the  light  of  the  purp^  srt  he  has  in  mind. 

The  pupil  must  learn  to  \nrt)h  the  type  of  material  which  he  needs  to 
satisfy  his  purposes  (library  anv  .^urvey  skills)  and  find  those  sections  of 
a  text  likely  to  be  of  most  help  (reference  skills).  The  pupil  must  learn  to 
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select  the  most  appropriate  reading  strategy  for  a  particular  task  from 
three  major  types: 

Study  reading — a  rather  slow  and  careful  approach  involving  all  levels 
of  cpmprehension.  ability  to  make  notes  and  precis,  and  to  memtmse. 
Skimming — reading  quickly  to  gain  a  general  imp/ession. 
Scanning— reading  quickly  to  find  isolated  pieces  of  information. 

The  pupil  must  learn  to  understand,  process,  and  make  good  use  of 
the  results  of  his  reading  at  a  number  of  levels: 

Literal  comprehension.  The  ability  to  give  answers  to  questions  such  as 
"What  did  the  author  say?"  and^Sfellow  simple  directions. 
Translation.  No  two  people  use  ifie  same  vocabulary  or  sentence 
structures  to  expresS'identical  ideas.  As  we  can  only  think  effectually  in 
our  own  vocabulary  and  structure,  it  is  necessary  to  reexpress  the 
author's  work  in  our  own  language. 

Reorganisation.  The  classification  (and  often  reordering)  of  ideas  into  a 
form  more  easily  handled  by  the  reader. 
*  /n/erence.  Appreciation  of  main  and  supporting  ideas,  cause  and  effect 
relationships,  and  the  prediction  of  outcomes. 

Evaluation,  Making  judgments  concerning  relevance,  reality,  author 
purpose,  and  bias  validity, 

Appreciation.  Emotional  response  to  the  material,  style,  character- 
isaLun,  and  plot. 

Memorisation.    Selection   and    memorisation         those  elements 
considered  to  be  worthy  of  the  effort. 

Action.  Making  use  of  the  results  of  the  processing.  This  could  be 
immediate  or  long  term  and  the  action  could  beof  a  varying  nature  from 
imaginative  thinking  to  the  undertaking  of  son:^  physical  task. 

PLANNING— STARTING  WIJH  CONTENT 

If  a  teacher  tries  to  develop  reading  skills  by  taking  opportunities  for 
skill  teaching  which  arise  from  the  total  curriculum,  then  some  planning 
device  is  needed,  as  well  as  a  thorough  understanding(of  the  nature  of 
reading  skills.  I  have  found  Merritt's  G.P.I. D.  sequence  (3)  of  great  value 
here,  for  the  children  can  learn  to  operate  it  themselves  over  a  period  of 
time.  ^ 

'Goals.  What  should  I  do?  What  do  I  want  to  do  and  why?  Which  are 
most  important  to  me  and  to  others? 

Plans.  What  might  work?  What  information  do  I  need?  Which  skills 
will  I  need? 

/mpJementation.    Am    I    exercising    methods    and  techniques 
appropriately?  Am  I  keeping  my  goals  clearly  in  mind? 
Development.  Did  I  get  what  I  wanted?  How  can  I  use  my  findings?  How 
can  I  store  my  materials?  What  follow-up  activities  seem  worthwhile? 
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On  arrival  at  the  planning  stage,  the  following  three  possibilities 
might  arise  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  skill  development. 

1.  All  the  skills  needed  to  complete  the  activity  have  been  learned 
so  that  &\e  whole  piece  of  work  will  be  a  consolidation  of 
previous  skill-learning. 

2.  Readiness  for  the  development  of  skills  not  previously  learned  is 
such  that,  with  support,  the  child  will  master  the  skills  within, 
the  work  to  be  carried  out. 

3.  The  child  must  have  some  specific  instruction  before  he  can 
proceed  to  the  implementation  of  his  plans.  Transfer  difficulties 
should.not  arise  here  as  the  need  for  the  skill  has  already  been 
realised  and  the  mastered  skill  then  will  be  used  and 
consolidated  in  a  realistic  reading  context. 

PURPOSE^RESOURCE  GRIDS  , 

These  grids  form  a  simple  but  useful  way  of  ensuring  that  reading  for 
information  is  effectively  carried  aflt.  One  of  the  problems  teachers  find 
when  young'  children  are  sent  to  books  for  information  is  that  the 
children  copy  large  chunks  of  text  without  processing  it.  The  usual 
cause  of  this  behaviour  is  that  the  questions  to  which  answers  are 
required  have  not  broken  down  into  sufficient  detail  and  the  child  needs 
help. 

Outline  Example 


Coo/  Mining 


Purposes 

Sources 

Resources 

Skills 

How  was  coal 
formed  ? 

1.  Library 

2.  Museum 

Text  and  reference  books 

Indexing,  scanning, 
interpretation  of 
diagrams,  summarising, 
collecting  information 

What  are  miners 
like? 

1.  Miners 

2.  Union 

3.  Library 

Interviews 
Union  records 
Song  books 
Sociological  histories 

Transposing  spoken 
language  into  written 
language,  reading 
between  the  lines, 
evaluating  differing 
viewpoints 

What  is  coal 
used  for? 

1.  Library 

2.  Government 
ministh  es 

3.  Coal  Board 

4.  Electricity 
Board 

5.  Gas  Board 

Charts 
Tables 

Description  of  processes 

Interpreting  and 
collating  information, 
interpreting  technical 
information 

) 
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PLANNING— ST ARTlNjC  FROM  SKILL-LEARNING 

When  one  startsTrom  a  skilMearningbase,  it  is  important  to  legislate 
for  the  immediate  wider  usage  of  the^e  skills.  One  might,  for  example, 
teach  a  particular  phonic  rule  and  find  that  the  rule  is  forgotten  before 
instances  of  that  rule  can  be  provided  in  classroom  reading. 

An  interesting  possibility  arises  in  the  case  of  reading  laboratories. 
Basically,  the  child  reads  a  short  passage  and  then  completes  compre- 
hension, word  study,  and  phonic  exercises  based  upon  the  passage.  Left 
there,  the  skills  could  be  associated  only  with  the  laboratory  situation; 
however,  the  short  passage  must  have  some  content  and  if  the  child  is 
interested,  there  is  ,the  possibility  of  following  the  exercise  with  reading 
in  the  same  topic  aijea.  This  is  facilitated  when  laboratories  have  a  library 
of  books  matched  for  reading  level  and  content  and  also  a  list  of  books 
from  other  publishjers  which  covqr  similar  subject  matter. 

"  Whichever  apfiroach  is  used,  the  goal  of  educators  is  to  produce 
adults  who  do  read,  not  merely  those  who  can  read.  Murphy  (5)  suggests 
that  the  average  American  spends  more  than  ninety  minutes  every  day  in 
some  sdrt  of  reading  activity:  however,  much  of  the  reading  activity 
appears  to  bring  little  satisfaction.  Teachers,  then,  must  add  a  further 
criterion  for  success — reading  must  be  effective  if  it  is  to  be  worthwhile. 
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The  Classroom  Teacher's  Responsibility  to  the  Able  Reader 


Nila  Banion  Smith 

Emeritus.  University  of  Scjuthern  Cialifornia 
Los  Angeles.  (California 
United  States  America 

Every  teacher  needs  to  be  a  teacher  of  reading  regardless  of  the  grade 
level  or  subject  he  or  she  teaches.  Wherever  and  whatever  children  study 
in  school,  they  have  to  read.  Learning  to  read  basic  reading  materials  in 
the  primary  grades  doesn't  equip  children  to  read  everything  they  need 
to  read  all  through  school.  Hence,  teachers  beyond  the  usual  reading 
instruction  period  should  make  it  their  business  to  know  what  the 
fundamental  reading  skills  are  and  how  to  teach  them  so  they  can  assist  * 
children  who  need  help  as  they  pass  on  to  higher  levels  and  increasingly 
more  difficult  and  varied  Subject  matter  textbooks. 

At  present,  reading  is  taught  at  various  levels.  Many  schools  teach 
reading  only  in  grades  one  to  three;  others  one  to  six;  a  few  one  to  seven 
or  eight;  and  a  very  few  more,  one  to  ten.  In  some  cases,  d  reading  spe- 
cialist teaches  remedial  reading  to  all  secondary  students  who  need  it. 

If  and  when  we  have  reading  taught  through  the  grades  and  in  high  \' 
schools  all  over  the  world,  we  probably  shall  have  conspicously  fewer 
children  suffering- from  reading  disability.  This  is  a  worthy  goal  for 
classroom  teachers,to  advocate. 

TEACH  SEVpRAL  WORD  RECOGNITION  SKILLS 

Word  recognition  is  the  most  basic  of  all  reading  skills.  If  a  child 
can't  recognize  the  names  and  meanings  of  word  symbols,  he  or  she  just 
can't  read.  Very  often,  disabled  readers  are  deficient  in  this  area. 

Once  in  a  great  while  we  find  a  child  who  has  acquired  the  reading 
skills  by  himself  or  herself.  Suc\\  a  child,  of  course,  is  the  extreme 
opposite  to  the  disabled  reader.  It  is  refreshings,  though,  to  hear  about 
such  a  case  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  one. 

An  amusing  description  about  a  child  who  taught  herself  to  read  is 
given  by  the  author  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  winning  novel. 


To  Kill  a  Mockingbird: 
Jem  said  of  his  four-and-a-half-year-oid  sister.     ,  ,  Scout  there's  been 
readin'  since  she  was  born,  and  she  ain't  even  been  to  school  yet."  Then 
upon  entrance  in  first  grade.  Scout,  whose  real  name  was  Jean  Louise, 
was  asked  to  read  something  that  Miss  Caroline  wrote  on  the 
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chalkboard  and  she  read  it  so  well  that  Miss  Caroline  was  visibly  vexed. 
Miss  Caroline  then  had  her  read  most  of  the  first  reader  and  other 
readers  and  finally  she  asked  her  to  read  the  stock  market  quotations  in 
the  Mobile  Register. 'Jean  Louise  read  beautifully  in  all  of  these 
^situations.  All  of  this  time  Miss  Caroline's  irritation  was  building  up 
and  she  finally  exploded:  'Tell  your  father  to  stop  teaching  you.  It  will 
interfere  with  your  learning  to  read  in  school."  lean  Louise  said  that  her 
father  didn't  teach  her.  and  then  she  began  soliloquizing  to  herself  on 
how  she  did  learn  to  read  and  she  finally  decided  that  it  just  came  like 
learning  to  fasten  the  flap  on  the  back  of  her  union  suit  without  looking 
around. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  teacher  of  beginning  reading  receives  a  pupil 
who  has  taught  hitnself  or  herself  to  read  so  proficiently.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  teacher  has  to  teach  reading  from  "the  ground  up']  and 
word  recognition  is  of  great  irriportance.  Some  people  are  still  of  the 
impression  that  the  use  of  phonics  is  the  only  technique  to  be  taught. 
While  phonics  is  a  valuable  tool,  there  are  several  other  very  useful  ^ 
procedures  for  attacking  new  words.  Every  child  should  have  all  of  these 
in  his  or  her  repertoire. 

The  use  of  picture  clues  is  a  word  recognition  process.  This 
technique  is  most  useful,  of  course,  at  beginning  stages  in  which 
pictures  are  definitely  designed  to  lead  into  what  is  said  beneath  them. 
Picture  clues  are  useful,  however,  throughout  the  grades  and  I  believe 
we  should  help  children  to  employ  these  to  a  greater  extent.  All  texts  in 
all  subjects  arereally  beautiful  picture  books  at  this  timeand  the  pictures 
should  be  used  fully  both  in  word  recognition  and  meaning  activities. 

Often  teachers  prepare  and  use  picture-word  cards  and  let  children 
use  them  in  games  and  various  activities,  l^ach  card  contains  a  picture 
with  the  appropriate  word  beneath  it  and  the  set  of  cards  represents 
words  children  will  soon  need  in  their  basic  reading.  These  cards  are 
very  useful. 

Then  there  are  sight  words  to  teach.  The  teaching  of  sight  words  has 
been  the  most  abused  of  all  the  word  attack  skills.  Developing  a  new 
reader  lesson  by  having  children  memorize  an  isolated  list  of  words  on 
the  chalkboard  or  drilling  them  day  after  day  with  words  on  flash  cards 
are  practices  frowned  upon  by  most  authorities. 

Durrcll  tells  of  an  incident  which  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  depending 
upon  the  technique  of  flashing  word  cards.  A  certain  boy  who  infallibly 
pronounced  the  word  children  when  shown  to  him  on  a  flash  card 
couldn't  read  it  in  his  reader.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
word  before.  He  was  then  shown  the  word  on  the  flash  card  which  he 
pronuunced  correctly,  as  usual,  and  when  asked  how  he  knew  the  word 
was  children,  he  replied  "By  the  smudge  over  the  corner." 
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The  point  is  that  we  can't  always  depend  upon  words  learned  from 
fl^^sh  cards  to  be  functional  when  the  child  is  reading  from  text.  . 

The  nouns  and  verbs  usually  don't  give  much  trouble.  Such  words  as 
where,  this,  she.  and  had  are  difficult  for  many  children.  It  is  desirable  to 
teach  these  in  context.  An  example  of  one  way  of  doing  this  is  as  follows:  * 
th,p  teacher  guides  the  children  to  give  some  sentences  growing  out  of 
their  experiences  which  contain  certain  sight  words  needing  attention. 
The  sentences  are  written  on  the  board  and  various  practice  activities 
take  place. 

Now  we  come  to  the  use  of  context  clues  which  is  an  important 
word-getting  process.  Throughout  the  grades,  the  teacher  should 
provide  skillful  comments  and  questions  guiding  children  to  make  use 
of  context  clues.  In  this  example, Ted  read  the  following: 

"Fred  and  Uncle  Bob  were  up  early.  Fred  helped  to  wash  the 
breakfast  dishes." 

Ted  failed  to  recognize  "breakfast."  "Well,  if  they  were  up  early, 
what  meal  would  they  have  had  at  which  dishes  were  used,"  asked  Miss 
Lowe.  "Breakfast,"  replied  Ted  and  continued  with  his  reading. 

Thus,  with  guidance,  children  may  become  very  skillful  in  deducing 
a  word  in  context  through  reasoning  about  its  meaning  in  a  sentence, 
paragraph,  or  perhaps  an  entire  selection. 

Phonics  is  an  important  method  of  word  attack  which  still  is  widely 
used.  The  way  in  which  it  is  being  taught  in  some  places,  however,  is 
being  criticized.  I  refer  to  that  procedure  in  which  children  are  taught  to 
give  exaggerated  verbal  sounds  for  separate  letters  as  "buh"  for  b,  or 
"cuh"  fore.  The  critics  say,  rightly,  that  letters  do  not  have  the  sounds  of 
syllables  when  they  are  blended  together  in  words. 

The  point  is  illustrated  in  an  incident  which  I  witnessed  recently  in  a 
classroom.  The  teacher  presumably  u^as  helping  a  boy  to  recognize  hat,  a 
word  he  had  met  in  his  reading.  She  wrote  the  word  on  the  chalkboard 
and  said,  "Sound  it."  No  response  from  the  child.  She  then  said.  "Listen 
while  I  sound  it."  and  proceeded  to  say  "huh  uh  tu.'-  "What  is  it?"  The 
child  said  nothing.  She  repeated  "huh  uh  tu.  What  have  I?"  A  great  light 
dawned  on  the  little  fellow's  face  as  he  answered  "Hiccups." 

One  way  to  avoid  presenting  letter  sounds  as  syllables  is  as  follows, 
using  initial  consonant  h  as  a  sample:  1)  develop  visual  discrimination 
by  having  the  children  find  the  letter  several  times  in  a  mixed 
arrangement  of  chalkboard  words  beginning  with  different  consonants; 
2)  develop  auditory  perception  by  pronouncing  several  of  the 
chalkboard  words  beginning  with  h.  and  then  have  the  pupils  do  the 
same  thing:  3)  give  practice  in  blending  by  substituting  h  for  the  initial 
consonant  in  several  known  words,  and  have  them  pronounced;  and 
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4)  apply  the  practice  in  reading  a  selection  in  which  some  new  words 
beginning  with  h  appear.  ' 

There  are  many  ways  of  teaching  phonics.  The  procedure  outlined  is 
only  one.  ^ 

Strucfura/  analysis  is  another  word  attack  technique  entirely  apart 
from  phonics.  In  our  changing  world,  there  is  an  increasing  frequency  in 
Jthe  use  of  modified  word  forms.  For  this  reason,  it  is  very  important^to 
teach  children  to  analyze  and  get  meanings  from  structurally  changed 
words.  Unfortunately,  this  is  given  too  little  attefition  in  large  numbers 
of  classrooms. 

The  elements  of  word  structure  with  which  children  should  be 
familiar  are  words  in  compound  words;  the  stem  word*in  a  modified 
form;  the  inflectional  fgrms  s,  es,  ed,  ing,  er,  est;  prefixes;  suffixes; 
possessives;  contractions;  and  syllables.  It  is  fairly  easy  for  children  to 
grasp  these  elements  and  ways  in  which  they  change  meanings. 

Use  of  the  dictionary  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  of  all  the  word 
attack  processes.  In  beginning  to  use  a  formal  dictionary,  children  must 
employ  several  previously  acquired  skills:  knowledge  of  alphabetical 
arrangement,  sounds  of  letters  in  words,  and  various  word  structure 
elements.  In  addition,  they  need  to  know  diacritiqal  jnarking  and  the 
effegt  of  accent  marks.  They  also  must  become  skillful  in  selecting,  from 
several  meanings  given,  the  most  appropriate  meaning  for  the  particular 
situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

This  very  complex  dictionary  skill  as  a  whole  usually  is  not  mastered 
until  the  middle  grades;  however,  foundations  may  be  laid  even  ih  the 
first  grade.  Some  teachers  place  on  the  chalkboard  a  miniature  self-help 
dictionary  consisting  of  pictures  of  needed  nouns  and  verbs  with  the 
appropriate  word  under  each.  Some  publishers  are  placing  gfiiniature 
dictionaries  in  the  backs  of  their  primers;  and  others  are  producing 
simple  little  paperback  dictionaries  for  primary  levels,  including  first 
grade. 

In  summing  up  this  discission  on  word  recognition.  I  should  like  to 
emph^ize  that  there  are  many  important  word  attack  skills  in  addition 
to  phonics.  These  should  be  taught  to  the  disabled  reader  so  he  will  have 
several  tools  for  use  in  recognizing  words;  if  one  tool  doesn't  work, 
perhaps  another  one  will  work.  Poor  readers  especially  need  to  have 
several  word  attack  skills  at  their  command. 

GIVE  MORE  ATTENTION  TO  THINKING  SKILLS  IN  GETTING  MEANINGS 

Disabled  reac|ers  usually  need  help  in  getting  meanings  from  what 
they  read.  Regardless  of  how  well  children  learn  to  pronounce  words,  if 
they  can*t  get  the  meanings  when  these  words  are  strung  together  in 
sentences,  they  are  destined  for  trouble  ahead. 
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The  word  comprehension  is  a  blanket  term.  There  are  different  types 
of  meaning-getting  skills,  just  as  there  are  different  types  of 
word-identification  skills.  Meaning-getting  skills  may  be  distinguished 
from  one  another  in  terms  of  the  thought  processes  that  are  involved.  For 
!  ^,  many  years  teachers  made  the  mistake  of  laboring  under  the 
*  ^  misconception  that  all  they  had  to  do  to  teach  children  to  get  meanings 
in  reading  was  to  give  them  some  comprehension  questions  and 
exercises — the  word  comprehension  connoting  one  big  skill  to  be  taught 
as  a  lump  sum.  Unfortunately,  many  classroom  teachers  still  make  this 
mistake,  and  this  mistake  may  contribute  to  the  inability  of  disabled 
readers  to  cope  with  reading  materials. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  proficient  teachers  are  emphasizing 
thinking  skills.  The  opinions  of  experts  and  results  of  experimental 
research  and  statistical  analyses  indicate  that  there  are  four  major 
categories  of  processes  which  should  be  used  in  getting  meanings,  each 
of  which  in  turn  makes  use  of  subordinate  skills:  literal  comprehension. 
7     interpretation,  critical  reading,  and  creative  reading. 

The  term  litera!  comprehension  is  used  widely  for  the  process  of 
getting  the  primary,  direct,  literal  meaning  of  a  word.  idea,  or  sentence  in 
context.  Very  little  thinking  is  done  in  using  this  process.  Children 
simply  give  back  what  is  said  in  the  book.  Unfortunately,  this  is  the  only 
procedure  used  by  many  teachers. 

The  term  interpretation  of  reading  is  used  to  include  skills 
•  concerned  with  supplying  or  anticipating  meanings  not  stated  directly 
in  the  text:  drawing  inferences,  making  generalizations;  reasoning  cause 
and  effect;  speculating  on  what  happened  between  events;  anticipating 
what  will  happen  next;  detecting  the  significance  of  a  statement, 
passage,  or  selection;  identifying  the  purpose  of  the  writer  and  the 
motive  of  characters;  forming  sensory  images;  and  experiencing 
emotional  reactions.  Thus  this  category  includes  many  thinking 
processes. 

Critical  reading  is  the  third  level  in  the  hierarchy  of  reading  for 
meaning  skills.  It  includes  literal  comprehension  and  interpretation,  but 
it  goes  further  than  either  of  these  in  that  the  reader  evaluates  or  passes 
personal  judgment  on  the  quality,  value,  accuracy,  and  truthfulness  of 
what  IS  read. 

Creative  reading  is  involved  to  some  extent  in  interpretation  and  in 
critical  reading.  In  these  cases^  however,  the  child  is  working  with  the 
text  and  is  thinking  about  what  the  author  has  said.  In  creative  reading, 
the  child  goes  beyond  the  text  in  seeking  new  insights  and  solving  new 
problems. 

Thinking,  discriminating,  decision-making  individuals  are  what  we 
need  in  this  troubled  world.  Our  students  cdn  ber^t  develop  in  these  ways 
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through  participation  in  group  thinking,  where  each  one  expresses  his 
own  thinking,  checks  others'  thinking,  and  is  checked  by  others— all  of 
this  guided  by  an  astute  teacher  who  will  toss  in  a  remark  or  question  at 
the  proper  moment  to  stimulate  deeper  reflection. 


quote  from  Samuel  (loleridge. The  distinguished  P^nglish  poet,  journalist, 
and  critic.  In  the  early  1800s  Coleridge  wrote:  ' 

There  are  four  kinds  of  readers.  The  first  is  like  the  hour-glass;  anrftheir 
reading  being  as  the  sand,  it  runs  in  and  runs  out  au  1  leaves  not  a 
vestige  behind.  A  second  is  like  the  sponge,  which  imbibes  everything, 
and  returns  it  in  nearly  the  same  state,  only  a  little  dirtier.  A  third  is  like 
a  jelly  bag.  allowing  all  that  is  pure  to  pass  away,  and  retaining  only  the 
refuse  and  dregs.  And  the  fourth  is  like  the  slaves  of  Golconda.  who 
casting  aside  all  that  is  worthless,  retain  only  pure  gems. 

Perhaps  if  classroom  teachers  teach  the  several  thinking  skills  in 
reading  more  effectually,  we  shall  avoid  having  so  many  disabled 
readers  of  the  first  three  types  that  Coleridge  mentions  and  produce 
those  who  "Casting  aside  all  that  is  worthless,  retain  only  pure  gems." 

TEACH  STUDY  SKILLS  IN  THE  CONTENT  AREAS 

Sometime  during  the  course  of  transmission  of  opinions,  beliefs,  and 
customs  from  one  generation  of  teachers  to  another,  there  evolved  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  reading  should  be  taught  during  special  periods 
set  aside  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  child  control  over  the 
skills  of  reading.  Likewise,  legend  dictated  that  science,  geography, 
history,  and  mathematics  should  be  taught  at  specific  times  in  the  daily 
program  to  develop  distinctive  skills  or  implant  characteristic 
knowledge  in  each  of  these  fields,  usually  with  little  or  no  consideration 
being  given  to  reading  development  as  one  aspect  of  this  specialized 
instruction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  schools,  even  children  in  the  first  grade 
have  beginning  books  in  science,  mathematics,  and  social 
studies — social  studies  embracing  both  history  and  geography.  These 
subjects  are  taught  all  through  the  grades  and  in  high  school.  Children 
spend  much  more  time  reading  in  subject  areas  than  they  do  in  reading 
from  readers  and  supplementary  reading  books,  and  they  continue  to 
read  in  subject  areas  "lung  after  general  instruction  in  reading  ceases. 

It  is  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  that  text  in  the  subject 
textbooks  becomes  more  substantial  and  it  is  also  there  that  the  disabled 
reader  population  begins  to  pile  up. 

Surely,  the  elementary  classroom  teacher,  if  he  or  she  teaches 
science,  social  studies,  and  mathematic&^or  the  ap^ciaJL&ubiectJeacher  if 
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the  school  is  so  organized,  has  a  major  responsibility  in  teaching 
children  how  to  read  in  these  subject  areas. 

Specialized  vocabulary  is  a  consideration.  Each  subject  carries  its 
own  vocabulary.  For  example,  probably  no  one  would  doubt  that 
magnets,  ferrariuTn,  velocity  are  peculiar  to  the  subject  of  science; 
abolition, , fortress,  proclamation  belong  particularly  to  the  field  of 
history;  hemisphere,  continent,  and  equator  are  special  geography 
words;  and  subtraction,  cancellation,  and  divisor  are  definitely 
mathematics  words.  Large  numbers  of  children  would  profit  from 
development  and  guided  discussion  of  such  words. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  there  are  unique  differences  in  skills 
used  in  different  subject  matter  fields;  and  that  while  "general  reading 
ability"  is  operative  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  reading,  there'is  also 
definite  need  for  the  development  of  specific  skills  to  use  in  these 
different  curricular  areas.  Research  has  shown  that  these  specialized 
skills  can  be  improved  if  singled  out  and  given  practice. 

I  analyzed  200  textbooks  at  different  levels  to  find  out  what  children 
had  to  do  in  reading  when  working  with  science,  social  studies,  and 
mathematics  texts.  I  discovered  that  these  subjects  made  use  of  different 
patterns  of  wnriting,  and  the  patterns  called  for  different  reading  skills.  ^ 

However,  thesestudy  skills  are  common  to  all  subjects:  selection  and 
evaluation,  organization,  recall,  location  of  information,  and  following 
directions.  Practice  should  be  given  on  all  these  as  needed. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  I  can  only  state  the  different  patterns  of 
writing  and  will  be  unable  to  describe  them. 

First,  the  specialized  patterns  in  science  are  classification; 
explanation  of  a  technical  process;  instructions  for  carrying  out  an 
experiment;  the  cause  and  effect  pattern;  detailed  statement  of  facts 
pattern;  problem-solving  situations;  and  abbreviations,  symbols,  and 
equations. 

In  social  studies  we  have  maps,  atlases,  and  globes;  cause  and  effect 
which  occurs  with  the  highest  frequency  in  this  area;  sequential  events 
and  their  dates;  and  comparison  and  contrast.  If  students  identify  these 
patterns  in  science  and  social  studies,  and  read  in  terms  of  each  pattern, 
excellent  results  are  obtained. 

Mathematics  content  is  very  compact.  It  is  usually  composed  of  short 
paragraphs  which,  unlike  other  subjects,  usually  contain  words  mixed 
with  numerals  or  mathematical  symbols.  In  later  grades,  children  need 
to  recognize  at  a  glance  figures  such  as  the  triangle,  pyramid,  cube,  and 
cylinder. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  mathematics  is  that  it  predominantly 
contains  problems  to  solve.  This  requires  very  careful  thinking  and 
reasoning.  The  differences  between  reading  and  mathematics  should  be 
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discussed  with  children  who  should  be  urged  to  read  problems  carefully 
before  working  them  on  paper.  The  foregoing  suggestions*apply  to 
mathematics  as  it  is  often  taught  in  English  speaking  countries  and  not  to 
the  metric  system  now  being  used  in  many  places. 

At  present,  interest  is  high  in  teaching  reading  in  the  content  areas. 
^Studies,  articles,  and  materials  for  children  on  this  topic  are^ppearing 
rapidly.  This  is  good»  forthe  classroom  teacher  or  special  subject  teacher 
has  a  big  job  at  hand  in  teaching  children  to  fead  in  the  subject  fields. 
Those  who  take  this  responsibility  and  perform  it  faithfully  and  well, 
will  contribute  tremendously  to  preventing  the  casualty  of  increasing 
nunibers  cff  disabled  readers. 

nvlPROVE  FLUENCY  AND  RAJE  ^ 
^  Reading  fluently  and  rapidly  is  another  basic  skill  development  area 

and  one  which  has  become  a  topic  of  interest  the  world  over. 

There  is  an  exaggerated  emphasis  on  speed  at  this  time.  Many  adults 
and  teenagers  consider  that  a  high  reading  rate  is  the  epitomy  of  being  an 
excellent  reader.  They  seem  to  think  that  a  person  should  have  one  set» 
very  high  rate  for  reading  everything. 

1  was  director  of  the  reading  center  at  New  York  University  for 
several  years  and  among  other  offerings  we  scheduled  evening  classes  in 
adult  reading  improvement.  Sometimes  I  would  pass  through  the  hall 
while  those  who  had  come  to  take  the  course  were  registering. 
Invariably,  they  would  ask  me  such  questions  as:  "How  many  words  per 
minute  should  I  read?"  or  *'How  many  words  per  minute  will  I  be  able  to 
read  when  I  finish  this  course?*'  I  would^ften  ask  in  return,  "How  many 
words  per  minute  to  read  what?  An  easy  poputar  article  in  the  Reader's 
Digest?  A  scientific  ajtiele  packed  with  facts  which  you  wish  to  fix  in 
— mtndT  A  beautiful  piece  of  literature  in  which  you  wish  to  pause  for  a  bit 
to  enjoy  an  intriguing  expression  or  to  reread  a  passage  that  has  special 
charm  or  appeal  for  you?'*  Again  I  ask,  "How  many  words  per  minute  to 
read  what?" 

The  registrants  would  look  quite  puzzled  and  confounded  when  I 
would  answer  them  in  this  fashion.  But  |hey  would  come  to  realize  what 
I  meant  as  the  course  proceeded,  for  we  taught  them  that  there  were 
many  different  kinds  of  material  in  reading  and  different  purposes  for 
reading,  but  with  practice  a  person's  various  rates  could  be  improved  in 
pursuing  all  of  the  materials  and  purposes.  Flexibility  should  be  the 
watchword  in  speed  improvement. 

In  the  primary  grades,  fluency  should  be  the  major  objective. 
Lipreading  and  fingerpointing  must  be  broken  up,  and  children  urged  to 
"read  like  they 'talk.'*  Studies  indicate  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
promote  rate  at  this  level  is  to  encourage  wide  reading  of  easy, 
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interesting  material.  Having  them  read  selections  for  specific  purposes 
also  serves  as  a  spur  to  reading  rate. 

Practices  used  in  the  primary  grades  should  be  continued  in  the 
middle  grades  for  any  who  need  them.  Purposeful  reading  and  copious  ' 
reading  should  be  emphasized. 

Studies  indicate  that  systematic  speed  practice  may  best  be  initiated 
at  fourth  or  fifth  grade  levels.  It  may  be  all  right  to  give  an  informal  check 
of  reading  rate  in  third  grade,  but  systematic  speed  practice  should  be 
delayed  until  later. 

t  There  are  published  materials  providing  speed  practice  but  these  are 
not  really  necessary.  Each  teacher  may  prepare  his  or,  her  own  practice 
material  based  on  the  content  of  the  classroom  textbooks  and  used 
successively  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

DEVELOP  INTEREST  IN  READING 

Interest  is  the  touchstone  to  reading  achievement.  Many  disabled 
readers  have  no  interest  in  reading.  In  fact,  they  dislike  reading  and  seek 
their  communication  satisfactions  in  television  and  comic  strips.  Some 
teachers  contribute  to  this  lack  of  interest  through  their  use  of  Heavy  drill 
work  unaccompanied  by  interest-provoking  activities. 

Studies  have  shown  that  several  factors  and  provisions  may  have 
favorable  effects  on  interest. 

Enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  It  appears  that  if  the  teacher  is 
enthusiastic  about  books  and  reading,  he  or  she  somehow  generates  this 
enthusiasm  in  pupils 

Consulting  with  parents.  Parents  should  know  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  have  books  in  the  home  for  their 
children  and  sh'Duld  be  given  advice  concerning  topics  of  interest  and 
level  of  difficulty  of  the  books  they  buy. 

Recommending  books  to  children .  This  practice  has  been  found  to  be 
very  effective.  Of  course,  the  teacher  should  not  say  **^this  is  the  book  that 
is  right  for  you."  Rather,  the  recommendation  should  be  indirect,  as, 
"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  I  have  ever  read .  Til  place  it  on 
the  book  table  for  any  of  you  who  would  like  to  read  it.*'  or  "Joe,  this  is  a 
book  that  answers  some  of  the  questions  you  were  asking  me  about 
airplanes.  1*11  place  it  here  if  you  wish  to  pick  it  up  sometime.*'  v 

Making  books  abundantly  availahle.  Books  representing  many 
topics  and  levels  of  difficulty  should  be  at  hand  in  the  classroom  for  free 
reading.  Be  sure  the  supply  includes  easy  books  for  the  disabled  readers. 
Often,  one  of  the  biggest  problems,  of  course,  is  that  of  providing  a  large 
supply  of  books,  since  many  schools  have  limited  budgets.  You  may, 
however,  borrow  books  from  central  school  libraries,  public  libraries, 
and  bookmobiles.  These  sources  often  loan  teachers  as  many  as  twenty  to 
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thirty  books  a  month.  The  children  also  may  borrow  from  libraries  and 
bring  books  from  their  own  collections  at  home.  Many  parents  are 
willing  to  buy  one  book  to  addMo  the  classroom  collection. 

LOOK  FORWARD  TO  TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

We  must  face  up  to  the  use  of  technology  in  thd  future  teaching  of 
reading.  We  are  undergoing  a  technological  revolution  all  over  the 
world.  Technology  has  changed  the  patterns  of  progress  in  all  major 
strands  of  civilization  and  it  is  beginning  to  change  progress  patterns  in 
reading.  The  use  of  technological  devices  is  appealing  to  disabled 
reader's,  and  apparently  effective  with  them. 

In  some  places,  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  transparencies,  and  tapes  are 
now  commonly  used  in  teaching  reading.  Television,  computers,  and 
even  satellites  are  now  entering  the  area  of  teaching  methodology. 
Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  with  good  results  in  the  use  of 
television  to  teach  reading  over  large  areas.  Cable  television  and 
satellites  are  undergoing  consideration  and  experimentation  as  teaching 
m^ia. 

The  computer  is,  perhaps,  the  most  spectacular  technological  device 
for  reading  instruction.  One  example  of  the  use  of  the  computer  in 
reading  is  shown  in  this  report  which  describes  a  procedure  used  in  the 
Brentwood  School?  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  master  computer  that  does  the  teaching  has  eighteen  terminals.  As 
the  children  come  to  the  classroom,  each  one  sits  down  before  a  screen 
at  the  end  of  his  ierminal.  Various  pictures,  letters,  or  words  begin  to 
dance  on  this  screen  in  front  of  him.  Soon  he  is  asked  by  the  computer  to 
make  a  response.  This  he  does  with  a  light-projecting  pen.  If  the 
response  is  correct,  the  computer  says  "Good!"  If  it  is  wrong,  the 
computer  says  "Nooooo."  If  4^here  is  a  hesitation  of  more  than  5  to  10 
seconds,  the  computer  says  decisively.  "Do  it  now!"  If  the  child  still  sits 
and  does  nothing  a't  all,  the  computer  taps  out  a  distress  signal  calling 
the  teacher. 

Computer  experiments  wi^h  disal)led  readers,  as  well  as  with  normal 
readers,  are  mostly  favorable. 

It  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  venture  even  a  guess  as  to  when 
computers,  television,  and  satellites  may  be  used  for  reading  instruction 
the  world  over.  This  may  happen  during  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us,  and 
we  may  as  well  be  ready  for  it.  In  my  opinion^  however,  machines  will 
never  take  the  place  of  teachers.  There  always  will  be  moral,  social,  and 
educational  values  which  cannot  be  developed  solely  through  the  use  of 
machine^,  but  which  must  be  achieved  through  association  of  human 
beings  with  other  human  beings.  Most  definitely,  teachers  of  reading 
still  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 
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INTRODUCE  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY  IN  CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION 

THE  THREB-GROi;P  OR  TWO-GROL/P  PiAN 

For  an  undeterminable  number  of  years  the  three-group  or 
two-group  form  of  classroom  organization  has  prevailed  in  most  places. 
Trends  to  loosen  up  this  grouping  plan  are  now  taking  place,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  disabled  readers. 

In  the  traditional  three-group  plan,  the  teacher  divides  his  or  her 
class  into  groups  according  to  reading  ability:  the  fast-moving  group,  the 
average  group,  and  'he  slow  group.  In  the  two-group  plan  there  is  the 
best  group  anc?  a  po* '*?r  group.  In  either  case,  each  group  is  taught  daily 
as  a  whoh.  vir.rkin^  at  a  certain  place  in  a  basic  reader. 

This  titiditional  plan  is  being  criticized  by  many  educators.  As  a 
result,  adjustments  are  being  made  to  <^npplement  it.  There  may  be  times 
when  pupils  in  the  entire  class  meet '  j  read  for  some  purpose;  temporary 
small  groups  may  be  formed  to  serve  the  skill  needs;  interest  groups  may 
be  formed  in  term^  of  a  topic  of  special  interest  of  certain  children.  In 
these  and  other  ways,  the  three-group  or  two-group  plan  may  become 
much  more  flexible. 

THE  /NDIVf DUAL/ZED  APPROACH 

In  contrast  to  the  three-group  or  two-group  plan,  nxany  schools  have 
adopted  the  individualized  approach.  Permanent  groups  in  reading  are 
done  away  with  in  the  individualized  classroom.  Briefly,  the  procedure 
most  generally  used  in^individualized  classrooms  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Each  child  selects  a  book  that  he  or  she  wants  to  read.  During  the 
individual  conference  period  the  teacher  sits  in  a  particular  spot  in  the 
room  and  each  child  comes  and  reads  to  him  or  her.  During  this  period, 
the  child's  individual  needs  are  noted  and  appropriate  help  is  given. 
Finally,  the  teacher  writes  what  the  child  is  reading,  his  deeds',  and  his 
strengths  on  a  record  card.  Then  another  individual  conference  is  held, 
>  and  so  on.  If  several  children  need  help  on  the  same  skillS,  they  may  be 
called  tocRther  for  instruction  and  practice. 

As  in  the  more  flexible  three-group  or  two-group  plans,  sessions 

J^ith  the  whole  class  may  be  hr.d  at  times.  Mutually  prepared  charts 
volving  from  shared  experiences,  planned  activities,  or  '*how-to" 
directions  call  for  whole-group  par'acipation  and  provide  opportunities 
for  whole-group  reading.  Notices  placed  on  the  chalkboard  or  bulletin 
board  are  read  by  the  entire  group. 

The  whole  class  may  also  be  involved  in  planning  activities,  such  as 
planning  procedures  for  book  selection  or  for  individual  conferences, 
planning  what  to  do  for  independent  work  <ind  planping  experiences  in 
which  one  child  or  a  group  share  re.  ding  with  the  class  as  a  wnole. 
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Sometimes  a  new  reading  skill  is  introduced  to  the  complete  group. 
Whenever  there  is  a  need  or  a  reason  for  the  entire  class  to  work  together, 
whole-class  grouping  may  ensue.  There  is  nothing  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  individualized  plan  itself  which  precludes  functional  whole-group 
participation  in  a  reading  activity. 

Small  group  arrangements  take  place  often.  Sometimes,  children 
who  are  reading  or  have  read  the  same  book  gather  in  a  group  to  "talk  it 
over."  Such  discussion  may  lead  to  plans  for  a  sharing  adiivity,  such  as  a 
dr^atization,  a  puppet  show,  or  a  mock  radio  or  television  program.  At 
other  times,  children  reading  the  same  book  may  work  aaa^^gMup  with 
the  teacher  during  the  usual  individual  conference. period. 

Now  and  then,  two  or  three  children  who  like  to  be  together  socially, 
gather  in  one  spot  when  reading  from  their  individual  books.  Usually 
there  is  considerable  oral  reading  to  each  other  and  often  the  children 
help  each  other  with  unrecognized  words. 

Interest  groups  emerge  at  times.  For  example,  four  or  five  children 
may  become  interested  in  elephants.  Regardless  of  their  levels  of  ability, 
the  children  may  work  together  and  share  information  and  interesting 
incidents  from  the  books  or  stories  being  read  at  various  levels  of 
difficulty. 

Skill  groups  are  frequently  formed  to  meet  individual  needs.  If 
several  children-need  help  on  the  same  skill,  they  meet  as  a  group  with 
the  teacher  for  development  of  and  practice  on  the  skill.  This  group  is 
disbanjled  one  by  one  as  children  master  the  skill;  and  new  groups, 
possibly  composed  of  so;ne  of  the  original  children  plus  new  members, 
assemble  to  meet  different  skill  needs.  Thus,  indi^dualized  instruction 
may  also  provide  for  some  grouping  to  supplement  the  basic  plan  of 
having  each  child  progress  at  his  or  her  own  rate. 

This  individualized  plan  is  emerging  rapidly  in  many  countries. 
Because  it  provides  opportunities  for  skill  development,  in  terms  of 
individual  requirements  and  stages  of  growth,  it  should  enable  the 
classroom  teacher  to  meet  more  effectually  the  needs  of  disabled  readers. 

CONCLUSION 

Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  we  are  now  arriving  at  a  philosophy  in 
reading  instruction  which  will  enable  us  to  apply  a  discovery  made  by 
Charles  the  Fifth. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  born. in  Vienna  on  April  16,  1643.  He  had  a 
tremendous  empire  over  which  to  rule — Austria,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sicily,  Naples,  Germany,  and  Spain's  colonies  in  the  new  world. 
The  sway  of  Alexander,  alone,  is  to  be  compared  with  that  which  was 
within  the  grasp  of  Charles. 
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He  started  his  huge  job  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  stuck  to  it  until  he  was 
quite  old  and  then  one  day,  becoming  tired  of  the  tinsel  and  show  of  a 
king,  he  handed  over  his  empire  to  his  two  sons;  loaded  up  a  caravan  of 
carts  with  all  the  clocks  that  he  could  buy,  beg,  or  borrow;  and  hied 
himself  off  to  a  community  of  monks  in  a  lost  corner  of  Spain.  There, 
betwe^  lauds  and  matihs  and  vespers,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  trying  to  make  the  clocks  keep  time  together.  This  he  was  never 
able  to  do. 

"How  foolish  I  have  been,"  he  said  one  day,  "to  make  mei^i  think  and 
do  and  move  together,  when  I  can't  even  make  two  clocks  agree."  And 
having  gained  this  wisdom,  he  stopped  striving  to  make  either  clocks  or  ^ 
men  work  in  unison,  and  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  old  monastery  in  a  remote  cDrner  of  Spain. 

It  has  been  over  three  centuries  since  Charles  learned  this  lesson 
about  men  and  clocks;  it  has  been  over  two  centuries  since  we  began 
teaching  children  to  read.  Perhaps  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  how 
foolish  we  have  been  in  thinking  that  children  should  "think  and  do  and 
move  together"  in  learning  to  read. 
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There  are  four  separate  writing  systems  presently  used  in  )apan: 
Hiragan^,  Katakana,  Kanji,  and  Romaji.  A  consideration  of  Romaji  is  not 
included  in  this  paper  because  it  is  merely  the  application  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  to  Japanese  rather  than  the  Japanese  orthography.  It  is  usfH 
only  to  show  the  reading  of  the  names  of  Japanese  persons,  places,  and  so 
forth,  in  Roman  alphabet  for  the  sake  of  foreign  people.  JCatakana  is  less 
frequently  used  than  the  other  two  systems  (Kanji  and  Hiragana)  because 
Katakana  is  now  used  only  to  write  the  foreign  words  that  have  entered 
the  Japanese  language,  such  as  radios  and  television  sets.  It  is  not  used  to 
wnritea  wboJe  sentence  at  present,  Thusj  thejapanese  orthography  is  the 
usage  of  Kanji  with  Hiragana  or  the  combination  of  Kanji  and  Hiragana, 
plus  some  Katakana  when  necessary. 

Hiragana,  as  well  as  Katakana,  is  a  set  of  phonic  symbols.  In  both 
systems,  each  symbol  is  mcmosyllabic  and  without  meaning  by  itself. 
With  few  exceptions,  each  symbol  has  only  one  phonic  pronunciation. 
Since  the  relationship  between  written  symbols  and  spoken  syllables  is 
very  regular,  Hiragana  and  Katakana  are  easy  to  learn.  The  "number  of 
basic  symbols  in  each  system  is  46.  With  the  46  symbols,  plus  other 
marks  that  give  additional  phonic  values,  all  the  71  letters  of  either 
system  can  be  written  with  any  words  or  any  sentences  in  the' language 
which  can  be  spelled  out* 

Kanji  characters  are  ideographs  that  originally  came  from  China. 
They  are,  therefore,  often  called  Chinese  characters  from  literal 
translation  of  the  term  into  English.  .Kanji,  however,  are  not  completely 
Chinese  but  are  very  typically  Japanese  today.  They  are  read  differently 
and  the  significance  of  some  characters  in  Japan  is  eritirely  different  from 
that  of  the  Chinese.  Since  each  Kanji*character  hasits  own  meaning,  the 
number  of  characters  is  quite  numerous.  Since  World  War  II,  however, 
they  have  been  officially  limited  tp  l"850  characters  for  daily  use.  The 
learning  of  Kanji  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  Hiragana  or  Katakana,  not 
only  because  Kanji  are  more  numerous  but  also  because  each  Kanji 
usually  has  several  alternative  readings  that  range  from  monosyllabic  to 
quadrisyOabic  sounds. 
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Although  Japanese  can  he  written  in  Hiragana(or  Katakana)  only,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  Japanese  orthography  at  present  is  a  combination 
of  Kanji  and  Hiragana  which  becomes  a  burden  to  children  who. must 
learn  at  least^,850  Kanji  characters  in  addition  to  71  Hiragana  and  71 
Katakana  letters.  For  more  than  a  century,  a  group  of  people  have 
campaigned  for  the/\boJjshmen(  of  Kanji.  One  group  has  been  active  in 
trying  to  abolish  Kanji  and  to  Romanize  Japanese  orthography/ Another 
group  has  emphasized  that  all  Japanese  should  be  written  in  Katakana. 
This  group  has  been  successful  in  promoting  in  the  business  world  the 
spread  of  Katakana  typewriters  with  legible  Katakana  typefaces,  which 
they  developed  by  themselves.  Presently,  prints  which  are  put  out  by 
computers  are  usually  all  in  Katakana.  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  Japan  is 
not  going  to  change  her  orthography.  Even  in  the  case  of  computers,  a 
new  device  which  can  print  Kanji  has  been  developed  and  will  soon  be 
used. 

The  main  reason  why  Japan  sticks  to  Kanji  is  practical  rather  than 
traditionaK  All  of  the  experimental  research  has  indicated  that  the 
Kanji-Hirag^na  combination  is  read  faster  than  all  Hiragana  sentences 
with  identical  meanings.  TherQ  are  some  reasons  of  efficacy  in  reading  of 
Kanji-Hiraga\ia  combinations:  1)  Ther^are  homonym§  in  Japanese 

"which  are  hardly  understood  unless  they  are  Wri  tten  in  Kanji.  When  they 
are  spoken  or  written  in  Hiragana,  a  reader  must  look  for  the  cue  of 
understanding  in  the  context.  2)  Key  ideas  or  key  words,  which  are 
.  usually  nouns,  roots  of  verbs,  roots  of  adjectives,  and  adverBs,  are 
usually  written  in  Kanji,  and  the  ntViRr  parts  of  an  average  sentence  are 
written  in  Hiragana.  That  is,  roughly  speaking,  semantic  elements  of  the 
senfence  are  written  in  Kanji  and  syntactic  elements  in  Hiragana.  This 
combination  gives  the  reader  a  clue  td  rapid  understanding.  3)  In  an 
average  sentence,  25  to  35  percent  of  the  total  number  of  characters  are 
written  in  Kanji  and  the  rest  in  Hiragana.  Since  Kanji  are  complicated 
and  square  in  shape,  whereas  Hiragana  are  simple  and  cursive,  Kanji 
stand  out  visually  from  the  main  background  of  Hiragana  and  can  be 
recognized  easily.  4)  When  a  Kanji  is  quadrisyllabic,  for  instance,  it 
J  takes  four  letters  to  write  the  word  in  Hiragana,  whereas  it  takes  only  one 
character  in  Kanji.  In  this  way,  Kanji-Hiragana  combination  makes  a 
sentence  short  in  terms  of  the  number  of  characters,  or  in  terms  of  line 

.length. 

Thus,  the  reader  can  quickly  read  the  shorter  sentenqe/picking  up 
key  ideas  of  Kanji  that  stand  out  against  the  Hiragana  bacKground  and 
that  convey  the  writer's  exact  meaning.  This  is  true,  of  course,  only  if  the 
reader  learned  enough  of  the  1 ,850  Kanji  characters.  The  primary  goal  of 
Japanese  reading  instruction  is,  therefore,  to  teach  children  71  Hiragana, 
71  Katakana,  and  1,850  Kanji  characters. 
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Japanese  children  enter  elementary  school  at  six  years  of  age,  at 
which  time^^e  Ministry  of  Education  requires  that  they  start  to  learn 
Hiragana  letters.  But  many  children  begin  to  learn  Hiragana  before 
school  age  without  receiving  any  formal  instructions;  probably  they 
learn  in^  their  daily  life  through  books,  magazines,  toys,  and  TV 
programs. 

According  to  the  National  Language  Research  Institute,  Japanese 
children  begin  to  learn  Hiragana  at  the  age  of  four  and  usually  can  read 
stories  written  entirely  in  Hiragana  when  they  enter  elementary  schools. 
Fop  the  sake  of  these  preschool  children,  many  books  and  magazines  are 
published  using  only  Hiragana.  The  Publication  Yearbook  reported  that 
about  400  new  titles  of  books  and  40  different  magazines  were  published 
for  preschool  children  in  the  year  1972.  According  to  statistics?  paren^ts 
buy  two  or  three  of  these  books  a  month  for  their  children.  Preschool 
children  also  like  monthly  magazines  and  the  most  popular  title  sells 
more  than  one  million  copies  a  month. 

Before  children  begin  to  read  the  books  and  magazines  by  them- 
selves, parents  read  books  to  children.  Sugiyama  and  others  reported 
that  36  percent  of  parents,  usualjy  mothers,  began  to  read  books  to 
children  at  one  year  of  age,  31  percent  of  them  began  when  the  children 
were  two-years-old,  and  23  percent  of  them  at  the  age  of  three.  Only  7 
percent  of  all  the  surveyed  parents  had  not  read  to  their  children  until 
four  yeftrs  of  age.  Sugiyama  and  others  also  pointed  out  that  the  earlier 
the  parents  began  to  read,  the  more  fluently  the  children  could  read  by 
themselves  when  they  were  five-years-old,  and  that  when  the  mother's 
concern  for  the  reading  habits  of  her  children  was  insufficient,  reading 
development  was  slow. 

No  doubt,  parents*  concern  for  the  reading  of  their  children  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  this  stage  of  reading  development.  Parents, 
however,  do  not  actually  teach  children  to  read  Hiragana  letters.  They 
usually  arouse  children's  interest  in  reading  by  giving  them  picture 
books  and  Hiragana  blocks,  by  reading  books  to  them,  and  by  answering 
their  questions  about  letters.  All  of  these  are  more  important  ihan 
teaching  letters  in  a  lesson-like  situation.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
teaching  method  Japanese  parents  use  at  the  beginning  stage  of  reading 
Hiragana.  From  the  fact  that  almost  all  children  play  with  Hiragana 
blocks  (each  of  which  has  a  Hiragana  letter  on  one  side  and  a  word  which 
begins  with  the  letter  on  the  other  side  with  an  illustration),  we  might 
say  that  they  learn  Hiragana  by  the  word  method. 

Although  about  60  percent  of  Japanese  preschool  children  attend 
kindergarten  (which  is  not  compulsory),  letters  are  not  formally  taught 
at  these  institutions.  Many  Hiragana  letters  can  be  seen  in  most 
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kindergartens,  however,  and  children's  questions  about  thqm  are 
answered  by  teachers.  No  readiness  programs  or  beginning  reading 
programs  of  teaching  Hiragana  have  been  developed.  The  Ministry  of 
Education  seems  to  leave  the  important  job  of  beginning  reading 
instruction  to  nontrained  parents,  without  any  good  suggestions.  A  new 
beginning  reading  program  will  be  needed  for  the  sake  of  those  parents 
who  want  to  know  the  proper  teaching  method,  who  are  not  sufficiently 
concerned  about  beginning  reading,  and  who  have  no  time  to  take  care  of 
their  child  in  the  forthcoming  period  of  woman  liberation  in  Japan. 

Teaching  reading  of  Hiragana  is  not  the  main  part  of  the  first  grade 
teacher's  job.  Although  the  Ministry  of  Education  requires  that  teachers 
teach  Hiragana,  actually  they  merely  have  to  review  or  reconfirm  what 
most  children  already  know.  The  teacher  also  identifies  nonreaders. 
Those  children  who  did  not  learn  Hiragana  before  school  age  are  taught 
in  this  grade  to  catch  up  with  their  classmates.  They  learn  in  normal 
classroom  situations  without  any  remedial  programs  or  remedial 
teachers.  Writing  of  Hiragana  and  reading  of  exceptional  usages  of 
Hiragana  are  taught  to  all  children,  so  that  all  of  them  master  both 
reading  and  writing  of  this  system  in  the  first  grade. 

Katakana  is  taught  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  Since  Katakana  is 
also  a  set  of  phonetic  symbols,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reading 
instruction.  The  problem,  rather,  is  in  the  writii^  or  usage  of  the 
Katakana  system.  Children  must  learn  which  word  should  be  written  in 
Katakana;  in  other  words,  which  word  came  from  foreign  languages. 

KANJI 

The  Ministry  of  Education  presently  requires  that  996  Kanji 
characters  be  learned  during  the  six  years  of  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum and  854  during  the  three  years  of  junior  high  school,  so  that 
children  complete  the  learning  of  all  the  1 ,850  Kanji  for  daily  use  in  the 
nine  years  of  their  compulsory  education  from  ages  6  to  14.  It  is  really  a 
tremendous  job  to  teach  this  number  of  characters  to  all  children.  In 
order  to  make  reading  instruction  effective,  several  methods  and 
systems  have  been  developed. 

One  of  the  examples  is  what  we  in  Japan  call  "the  grade  allotment  of 
Kanji."  Each  one^of  the  996  Kanji  characters,  which  is  required  learning 
in  elementary  schoolsyis  allotted  to  a  certain  grade  level  according  to  its 
difficulty  in  usage./Although  textbooks  are  published  by  private 
companies,  all  of  tnem  should  be  programmed  to  teach  Kanji  in 
accordance  with  the  gwde  allotment.  There  are  endless  discussions  on 
the  allotment.  Some  wnl  argue  that  this  particular  character  should  be 
taught  before  that  or  after  t'hat,  and  so  forth.  The  allotment,  however,  has 
contributed  to  reading  instruction  in  Kanji.  In  addition,  it  is  noteworthy 
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that  the  allotment  has  been  a  useful  tool  in  editing  commercial  books  and 
graded  monthly  magazines  for  children. 

According  to  the  allotment,  even  the  first  grade  children  miist  learn 
about. 100  Kanji  characters;  the  second  graders  must  learn  more.  It  can  be 
said  that  a  good  number  of  characters  are  allotted  to  lower  grades.  The 
"radical  method**  and  ''deprivation  method**  are  often  used  to  motivate 
lo^er  grade  children.  fCanji  characters  look  complicated  in  shape,  but 
they  are  not  unsystematic  constructions.  A  character  can  be  divided  into 
radicals  which  sometimes  convey  a  certain  submeaning  related  to  the 
character.  Through  the  radical  method,  children  can  classify  Kanji 
characters  in  terms  of  common  radicals  and  can  find  comrpop 
implications.  Since  some  Kanji  characters  are  very  pictographic, 
teaching  of  the  deprivation  of  Kanji  is  used  as  another  method  to 
stimulate  lower  grade  children.  Although  the  deprivation  method  can  be 
applied  to  a  limited  number  of  Kanji,  pictorial  explanations  (such  as  the 
Kanji  for  moon -was  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  crescent  moon)  attract 
the  children*s  interests. 

Kanji  characters  are  not  taught  separately  but  in  the  sentence.  As 
mentioned  previously,  before  children  learn  Kanji,  they  can  read  any 
sentence  written  in  Hiragana.  When  the  children  learn  a  certain  Kanji, 
Ihey  read  a  whole  sentence  in  which  a  small  group  of  Hiragana  letters, 
representing  a  certain  meaning,  is  replaced  by  the  corresponding  Kanji 
character  with  the  same  phonetic  reading  as  well  as  the  identical 
meaning.  In  this  way,  childl^en  become  able  to  read  Kan>i  witH^Hir^agana 
sentences  in  which  about  2  percent  of  total  characters  are  written  in 
Kanji  by  the  end  of  the  first  grade.  The  percentage  of  Kanji  to  the  total 
number  of  characters  in  the  textbook  increases  as  the  grade  goes  up.  That 
is,  7  percent  for  the  second  grade.  14  percent  for  the  third,  18  percent  for 
the  fourth,  22  percent  for  the  fifth,  and  23  percent  for  the  sixth  grade. 
When  children  graduate  from  junior  high  schools,  they  are  expected  to 
read  Japanese  standard  sentences  in  which  25-35  percent  of  the  total 
characters  are  written  in  Kanji. 

When  children  learn  a  certain  Kanji,  they  must  learn  writing  as  well 
as  reading.  Writing  Kanji  is  not  easy  for  children;  it  is  complicated  in 
shape  and  has  a  stroke  order  which  is  strictly  fixed  and  has  to  be  learned. 
Practice  in  writing  Kanji  might  be  one  of  the  main  activities  assigned  to 
children  all  over  Japan.  Children  pick  out  all  the  Kanji  characters  in  a 
chapter  and'^write  them  down;  or,  they  write  newly  learned  characters 
ten  times  each  in  a  notebook.  This  kind  of  activity  is  usually  assigned  as 
homework  every  day;  not  only  on  school  days,  but  also  weekends, 
national  holidays,  and  even  during  the  summer  vacations.  Although 
children  hate  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  writing  reinforces  their 
learning  of  reading.  Here  again,  the  role  of  parents  is  important.  When 
s- 
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parents  sufficiently  encourage  their  children  to  fmish  their  homework 
every  day,  the  children's  achievements  are  high,  fust  as  in  the  case  of 
Hiragana,  reading  instruction  of  Kanji  largely  depen^js  on  the  concern  of 
parents. 

Generally  speaking,  children  learn  easily  those  Characters  which 
appear  frequently  in  the  language.  On  the  other  handXeven  when  they 
are  less  complicated  in  shape,  those  characters  which  sAldom  appear  in 
the  language  cannot  be  learned  easily.  Among  the  1 ,850  Kanji  characters 
for  daily  use,  there  aresome  which  can  hardly  be  learned  yntil  the  end  of 
compulsory  education.  Most  of  the  characters  are  not  often  used  now; 
obsolete  words,  very  old  words,  military  terms,  special  words  related  to 
the  Emperor,  and  so  forth.  We  cannot  blame  children,  teachers,  and 
parents  for  the  failure  in  learning,  this  kind  of  unfamiliar  Kanji.  The 
blame  must  be  placed  on  the  National  Language  Deliberation  Council 
who  is  in  charge  of  Japanese  orthography.  They  selected  the  1,850  Kanji 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  have  never  revised  them  during  the 
rapidly^hanging  decades. 
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Reading  Disability  and  the  Writing  System 

Kiyoshi  Makita 

Keio  Univ^Tsity  Sc  hool  of  Mediciru^ 
Tokyo.  Japan 


-^While  reading  disability,  reading  difficulty,  reading  retardation,  or 
whatever  you  prefer  to  call  it»  comprises  a  formidable  portion  of  child 
psychiatric  cases  in  the  Western  countries,  its  incidence  in  Japan  is 
extremely  rare,  as  was  reported  by  this  author  in  1968  (8),  No  children 
were  brought  to  the  clinic  for  the  said  complaint  in  the  past  sixteen  years, 
and  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  survey  addressed  to  school  teachers 
revealed  that  the  alleged  incidence  of  such  reading  difficulties  was  no 
more  than  0.98  percent  of  the  school  p?)pulation.  which  is  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  incidence  reported  in  Western  countries  (1.  9.  10.  12). 
This  author's  report  of  these  findings  was  critically  opposed  by  Critchley 
(2).  He  w/^rote:  "The  alleged  low  incidence  of  reading  disabilities  in  Japan 
deserves  conunent.  Makita's  suggestion  that  it  is  due  to  the  inherent 
linguistic  merits  of  the  Japanese  language  is  not  plausible.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  in  Japan  teachers,  neurologists,  and 
educational  psychologists  are  not  alive  to  the  possible  occurrence  of 
dyslexia."  They  are  alive!  Moreover,  they  are  searching  diligently  for 
dyslexic  children.  But  the  plain  fact  ts  that  such  Japanese  specialists  do 
not  get  any  referrals.  1} 

There  are  various  theories  attempting  to  explain  the  aetiology  of 
reading  disability  from  hereditary;  morphological,  physiological, 
emotional,  and  other  standpoints.  Not  one  of  the  theories  serves  as  a 
clear-cut  explanation  as  yet.  and  not  one  indicates  that  the  Japanese 
differ  as  an  organism  from  other  human  beings  in  the  causal  situation  c^f 
producing  reading  difficulty  per  se.  What,  then,  can  be  the  contributing 
factor  which  results  in  such  a  big  discrepancy  in  theincidence  of  reading 
disability  in  Japan  as  compared  \yith  other  countries? 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  assume  that  the  Japanese  are  ten  times  better 
equipped  in  hereditogenetical  terms,  in  morphological  structure  of  the 
brain  or  in  its  development  and  in  neurophysiological  dexterity  and  are 
surviving  in  a  ten  t^mes  better  emotional  environment.  In  other  words,  a 
biological  mechanism  which  is  associated  with  reading  difficulty  is 
ynlikely  to  differ  at  all  from  one  ethnic^  group  of  human  beings  to 
another.  It  is  notable  that  studies  on  reading  difficulty  conducted  in 
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Western  countries  have  been  based  on  the  alphabetical  language  as 
given,  and  that  the  nature  of  characteristics  of  the  language  and  its  stript 
system — the  very  object  of  the  reading  behavior — have  seldom  been 
questioned.  If  the  similarity  of  biological  function  of  all  races  is  taken 
Into  consideration,  the  discrepancy  of  the  incidence  may  arise  from  the 
languages  and  their  script  systems,  which  are  fundamentally  different. 
The  Comparative  Reading  project  under  the  leadership  of  Downing  (4)  is 
really  an  Ice-breaking  and  rewarding  attempt  in  elucidating  differences 
In  the  characteristics  of  languages  and  their  script  systems  which 
doubtlessly  will  augment  other  valuable  advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
reading  capacity  and  disability.  Hapefully,  it  may  help  to  explain  the 
discrepancies  I  found  t^etween  the  incidence  of  reading  problems  in 
Japan  and  in  other  countries. 

lAPANESE  SCRIPT  SYSTEMS 

Most  Japanese  writing  consists  of  a  combination  of  two  decoding 
systems:  morphemes  called  Kanji  and  syllables  called  Kana.  The  Kana 
system  is  "comprised  of  48  syllable  characters,  each  of  which  represents 
the  sound  of  either  «  consonant  plus  a  vowel  or  of  a  single  vowel  only. 
Each  character  is  always  read  in  the  same  way  without  irregularity.  The 
Japanese  Kana  script  is  similar  to  the  alphabetic  scripts  in  the  sense  that 
it  represents  phonological  elements  of  language.  The  important 
difference  is  that  Kana  characters  represent  a  different  unit  of 
sound — the  syllable.  The  Katia  script  has  two  varieties  called  Hiragana 
and  Katakana,  which  are  more  or  less  comparable  to  manuscript  print 
and  cursive  writing,  but  the  discussion  need  not  go  further  into  their 
differences  since  the  mode  of  their  cognition  does  not  differ.  In 
consequence,  the  script-phonetic  relationship  is  quite  stable  in  Japanese 
Kana,  whereas  it  is  often  unstable  in  alphabets.  Thus,  the  Kana  system 
seems  likely  to  cause  less  cognitive  confusion  in  the  initial  learning 
stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  Kanji  represents  a  morpheme.  The  Kanji 
system  was  derived  from  Chinese  characters  but  it  is  read  in  different 
ways  in  Japan  than  it  is  in  China.  Many  Kanji  have  hieroglyphic  or 
pictographic  origins  and,  in  general,  it  could  be  said  that  a  Kanji 
character  is  a  logograph  or  an  ideograph.  Usually,  one  Kanji  may  be  read 
two  or  more  ways  but  it  still  conveys  the  meaning  it  represents.  A  Kanji 
may  represent  a  monosyllabic  or  a  multisyllabic  pronunciation 
according  to  how  it  is  used  in  combination  with  other  Kanji  or  Kana.  but 
the  meaning  it  conveys  is  the  same.  In  other  words,  at  sight,  a  Kanji 
conveys  the  meaning  it  represents  to  the  cerebral  cortex  without  any  sort 
of  decoding  or  spelling  out  process  and  its  reading  comes  out 
secondarily  dependent  on  how  it  is  used. 
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There  are  numerous  varieties  of  Kanji  characters  which  impress  one 
as  endless  to  memorize.  In  China,  it  has  been  said  that  a  minimum  of 
3,000  characters  have  to  be  learned  before  one  can  be  reasonably  literate. 
It  may  require  an  even  larger  number  of  characters  to  reach  the  level  of 
"full  literate  proficiency,"  according  to  Goody  (5).  The  situation  would 
be  quite  similar  in  Japanese  pertinent  to  Kanji.  In  consideration  of  such 
an  inconvenience,  the  minimum  re,quirement  in  learning  Kanji  is 
limited  to  1,850  characters  for  daily  use  at  present,  and  difficult 
characters  are  supplemented  by  Kana.  And  yet,  one  may  still  receive  the 
impression  that  it  must  be  a  heavy  burden  for  Japanese  children  to  have 
to  memorize  such  a  vast  number  of  characters  when  compared  to  the 
learning  of  the  26  letters  of  the  English  alphabet.  However,  one  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  merely  learning  these  26  alphabetic  letters  does  not 
accomplish  literacy.  Various  redundant  difficulties  are  involved  in 
^learning  to  read  in  alphabetical  languages,  and  this  is  particularly  so  in 
English.  As  Leong  (7)  has  noted,  the  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  Kanji 
assuriied  by  Western  researchers  can  be  challenged  and  the  burden  of 
memorizing  Kanji  can  be  much  less  than  Goody  (5)  or  Halle  (6)  suggest. 
Of  course,  there  are  confusing  symbols  in  Kanji,  in  Kana,  and  also  in 
alphabetical  words.  There  are  seemingly  alike  but  different  Kanji  in  their 
total  figure  or  Gestalt.  But  most  Kanji  have  some  sort  of  regularity  in  their 
systematic  parts.  Kanji  can  beanalyzed  into  smaller  units  or  radicals  that 
operate  often  systematically.  Certain  radicals  imply  metallic,  vegetative, 
animal,  or  human  nature.  Many  symbols  are  constructed  from  the 
combination  of  such  units  or  radicals,  which  makes  the  learning  of  Kanji 
more  or  less  systematic  so  that  the  memori'zation  oP  Kanji  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  rote  memory  o\  telephone  numbers  or  of  all  the  pictorial 
or  abstract  figures  existing  everywhere  as  claimed  by  such  writers  as 
Halle  and  Goody.  Although  the  tota*  figure  of  a  Kanji  is  directly 
connected  with  the  meaning  it  represents,  the  process  includes  a 
function  of  discriminating  partial  details.  The  discrimination  of 
seemingly  alike  but  ambiguous  symbols  is  accomplished  by  the 
differentiation  of  partial  details  of  each  individual  symbol.  Misreading 
due  to  an  erroneous  tdPtal  perception  induced  by  the  failure  of 
discriminating  partial  details  may  be  compared  to  such  a  misreading  in 
English  between  straight  and  steady  or  left  and  felt.  Misreading  of  Kanji 
differs  from  that  of  alphabetical  words  in  that  the  former  does  not 
include  the  spelling  factors. 


THE  DIF^RENCE  OF  MODE  OF  COGNITION  BETWEEN 
READING  ALPHABETICAL,  KANA,  AND  KANJI  SCRIPTS 

Alphabets  are  phonemic  codes  and  the  reading  of  an  alphabetical 
word  is  induced  from  the  linkage  of  the  phonemes  which  compound  the 
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word,  which  by  way  of  the  spoken  word,  finally  leads  to  its 
comprehension.  In  other  words,  unless  one  perceives  each  visual 
symbol  in  terms  of  the  correct  phoneme,  and  unless  one  connects  those 
visual  code  symbols  one  by  one  (the  decoding  process),  one  cannot 
realize  the  sounds  of  the  word  those  code  symbols  represent  and  cannot 
arrive  at  the  comprehension  of  the  word  represented.  The  mode  of 
cognition  in  Kana  reading  is  quite  similar,  but  here  the  codes  are  not 
phonemic  but  syllabic,  and  therefore  more  consistent  and  stable  in  their 
sound  to  visual  symbol  coding  relationship.^"^ 

Being  a  morphemic  code,  the  comprehension  of  Kanji  is  entirely 
different  in  its  cognitive  procedure.  In  reading  A(anji,  visual  perception 
of  a  symbol  can  carry  the  meaninc  it  represents  atsight  no  matter  how  it 
is  read.  The  visually  perceived  symbol  is  transmitted  directly  to  the 
higher  center  of  comprehension,  not  by  way  of  the  realization  of  a 
spoken  word,  and  different  readings  of  the  perceived  visual  symbol 
emerge  secondarily  dependent  on  how  it  is  used  on  the  basis  of  the 
comprehension  of  the.meaning  it  represents.  In  other  words-,  the  mode  of 
perception,  transmission,  and  comprehension  is  the  other  way  around  in 
the  reading  of  Kanji  compared  to  that  of  Kana  or  letters  of  an  alphabet.  It 
is  generally  agreed  in  Japan  th^t  the  capacity  for  reading  Kanji  remains 
less  affected  than  that  of  Kana  in  cases  of  acquired  alexic/dyslexic 
disorders  with  a  cerebral  basis.  This  suggests^that  the  cognitive  process 
is  very  different  in  reading  Kana  and  Kanji.  ' 

As  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper,  most  Japanese  writings 
employ  a  mixture  of  Kanji  and  Kana  scripts,  which  it  is  claimed  makes 
reading  easier.  The  reason  is  said  to  be  that  the  Kanji  logographs  play  the 
roles  of  milestones  in  a  sentence,  facilitating  an  overall  comprehensive 
orientation.  This  seems  true  on  an  empirical  basis,  for  reading  Japa*nese 
telegram  messages  is  quite  commonly  recognized  as  being  quite  difficult 
and  misleading  and  Japanese  telegrams  use  Kana  script  only  (for 
technical  reasons).  There  has  been  a  Kana  script  movement  in  Japan 
which  aims  at  reforming^Japanese  writing  in  Kana  script  only  for  its 
technical  simplicity.  The  unsuccessful  deveiopment  of  this  movement 
may  be  due  to  the  above  mentioned  disadvantage  and  may  serve  to 
support  the  advantage  of  mixed  Kana/Kanji  writing. 


COGNmVE  CONFUSION  AND  DYSLEXIA 

In  agreement  with  Downing  (3)  and  Vernon  (11),  this  author 
concludes  that  the  fundamental  and  basic  characteristic  of  reading 
disability  appears  to  be  dependent  on  cognitive  confusion.  The  writing 
system  seems  to  be  an  important  variable  in  the  learning  to  read  process.- 
The  rarity  of  reading  disability  in  Japanese  children  might  be  due  to  the 
Japanese  writing  system  which,  though  superficially  it  may  appear  to  be 
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very  complex,  in  reality,  It  Is  less  confusing  in  its  cognition.  In 
particular,  the  different  mqde  of  perception  of  Kanji  hcs  tn  bo  taken  into 
consideration.  These  points  may  serve  as  some  clues  ift  un.Herstanding 
reading  difficulties  in  other  languages.  Although  it  is  very  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  Japanese  writing  system  is  less  confusing  compared  to 
other  writing  systems,  the  discrepancy  in  the  incidence  of  reading 
disability  between  Japan  and  many  Western  countries  may  imply  that 
the  Japanese  writing  system  is  less  confusing  in  its  cognition  1)  because 
of  the  so^and  to  visual  symbol  consistency  of  Kana  and  2)  because  of  the 
entirely  different  perceptual  prpcesaof  reading  Kanji. 
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The  Reading  Ability  of  Preschool  Children  in  Japan 

Shozo  Muraishi 

National  Language  Research  Institute 
Tokyo.  la  pan  *i 


It  is  often  supposed  that  due  to  cultural  and  social  changes  in  modern 
society  modern  preschool  children's  language  ability,  literacy,  and  their 
methods  of  acquiring  these  aj-e  markedly  different  from  those  of  earlier 
times.  However,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  scientific  data  concerning 
this  problem.  Therefore,  in  1967  Muraishi  and  Amano  (4),  working  at  the 
National  Language  Research  Institute,  investigated  the  reading  and 
writing  ability  of  preschool  children  in  Japan.  (See  Supplementary 
NoteM.) 

The  report  for  this  perspective  contains  most  of  the  results  of  these 
studies  and  some  new  data  as  well.  In  this  report  we  will  discuss  the 
ability  of  preschool  children  in  Japan  to  read  Japanese  syllabic 
characters  (the  Hiragana  letters)  and  the  .improvement  in  the  rate  of 
acquisition  of  characters  for  modern  children  over  children  of  earlier 
times. 


Contents  and  construction  of  test.  This  test  deals  with  the  Hiragana 
letters,  which  we  used  to  represent  Ihe  seventy-one  fundamental 
syllables  of  Japanese  and  the  five  kinds  of  special  syllables  (contracted 
sounds,  assimilated  sounds,  prolonged  sounds,  contracted-prolonged 
sounds,  and  particles). *2  Children  were  tested  on  their  ability  to  read 
the  letters  representing  the  fundamental  syllables  and  words  containing 
the  special  syllables. 

Sub/ects.  The  parent  population  for  this  test  was  the  approximately 
500,000  children  in  the  Tokyo,  Tohoku,  and  Kinki  areas  in  1965.  The 
sample  consisted  of  2,217  children  (1,399  in  the  five-year-old  class,  818 
in  the  four-year-old  class)  from  122  kindergartens. 

Operation  and  required'time  of  test.  Testing  was  done  in  the  form  of 
individual  tests  given  by  seventy-two  investigators  from  universities 
and  research  institutes  in  the  test  areas.  The  test  required  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  to  complete. 

Date  of  testing.  Testing  was  carried  out  in  November  1967. 
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Others.  There  were  questionnaires  fof  the  kindergartens  and  the 
children's  homes  asking  how  much  instruction  had  been  given  in  the 
acquisition  of  Hiragana  letters. 


RESULTS 

¥oT  the  November  1967  test,  the  acquisition  levels  in  reading  of 
Hiragana  letters  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1.     Acquisition  levels  of  Hiragana  letters  in  preschool  children. 


This  shows  that  5.2  percent  of  the  children  in  the  five-year- 
old  class  and  23.2  percent  in  the  four-year-old  class  could  read  fewer 
than  four  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  63.1  percent  of  the  children  in  the 
five-year-old  class  and  33.1  percent  in  the  four-year-old  class  could  read 
sixty  or  more  Hiragana  letters.  In  a  retest  of  children  in  large  and 
middle-sized  cities  a  month  before  entering  primary  school.  87.9  percent 
of  the  five-year-old  class  (176  subjects)  could  read  sixty  or  more 
Hiragana  letters.  *3  *  ^ 

From  Figure  1  w&^an  see  that  the  distribution  of  the  number  of 
Hiragana  letters  the  children  can  read  is  not  a  normal  curve  but  J  or  a 
reverse-)  type  curve.  This  characteristic  curve  shows  that  they  acquire 
most  Hiragana  letters  for  fundamental  Japanese  syllables  rapidly,  as 
soon  as  they  have  learned  to  read  about  twenty  letters  and  have  acquired 
some  of  the  abilities  required  for  learning  to  read.  Amano  (1 )  has  shown 
that  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  ability  to  analyze  and  abstract 
syllabic  structure  of  words. 

The  relationship  between  the  acquisition  level  of  Hiragana  letters 
and  ability  to  analyze  the  syllabic  structure  of  words  is  shown  in  Figure 
2.  According  to  this  figure,  even  in  younger  children  who  could  not  read 
any  letters  at  all,  relatively  high  percentages  of  correct  responses  are 
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shown  regarding  the  number  of  syllables,  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  act  of 
identifying  each  syllable  of  a  word  is  difficult,  but  it  shows  a  tendency  to 
injprove  rapidly  at  the  first  stage  of  acquiring  the  Hiragana  letters.  *4 
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.  Figure  2.  Relation  between  the  acquisition  level  of  letter  learning  and  1)  the 
ability  to  count  the  numb^fof  syllables  in  words  and  2)  the  ability  to 
locate  the  syllable  ^ko^  in  words 

Children  gradually  acquired  the  ability  to  read  the  special  Japanese 
syllables  aftef  they  acquired  sixty  or  more  Hiragana  letters  representing 
the  fundamental  Japanese  syllables.  Figure  3  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  number  of  Hiragana  letters  acquired  and  the  ability  to  read 
special  syllables.  -^^^^ 

As  shown  in  Figure  3,  15  percent  of  the  children  Who  have  learned 
sixty  to  sixty-four  Hiragana  letters  can  read  one  or  more  kinds  of  special 
syllables.  Moreover,  of  those  children  who  have  learned  seventy-one 
Hiragana  letters,  85  percent  can  read  one  or  more  kinds  of  special 
syllables  and  18  percent  have  completely  mastered  five  kinds  of  special 
syllables.  In  April  of  1953  and  1954.  investigations  of  reading  and 
writing  ability  of  Hiragana  letters  were  conducted  on  first-year  pupils  in 
primary  school  by  the  National  Language  Research  Institute.  In  Table  1 
the  results  of  these  investigations  are  compared  with  the  results  of  the 
recent  investigations. 
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Figure  3,     I$3lationship  between  the  number  of  letters  acquired  and  the  ability 
to  read  special  syllables 

From  Table  1  we  can  see  that  the  age  of  acquisition  of  Hiragana 
letters,  especially  for  re^uJing  ability,  was  considerably  lowered  during 
the  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  between  the  two  sets  of  investigations.  The 
factors  conditioning  acquisition  of  Hiragana  letters  in  preschool 
children  were  chronological  age,  sex,  number  of  years  of  education, 
home  conditions,  and  activities  of  children.  It  was  found  that  the  number 
of  years  of  education  in  kindergarten  was  the  most  important  factor. 
Figure  4  shows  the  percentage,  of  children  who  can  read  sixty  or  more 
letters.  One  year  of  schooling  means  that  thq  children  entered 
kindergarten  at  age  five  years  and  got  one  year  of  schooling, «nd  two  or 
three  years  of  schooling  means  that  they  entered  kindergarten  at  four, 
years  of  age  or  younger  and  got  two  or  three  years  of  schooling. 

Table  1.      Hiragana  reading  and  writing  averages  (for  seventy-one  letters)  in 


three  tests 

Yean           Sub)ec(s  (Number) 

Reading  Average 

Writing  Average 

April 

1953             First-year  pupils 

of  private  school  (N  ^  650) 

34  8 

22.7 

April 

1954             FiVst-year  pupils 

of  private  school  (N  =  426) 

42  9^ 

29  3 

November 

1967            Kindergarten  children 

{4-year-old  class  N  =  818) 
{5-year-old  class  N  =  1.399) 

33  5 

53  0 

13.7 

33.5 
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According  to  Figure  4.  the  two  or  three  years  of  schooling  group  shows  a 
higher  rate  of  ability  of  reading  letters  than  the  one  year  of  schooling 
grdup  and  in  eill  classes  of  cities  except  first  and  second  class  (small 
towns)  the  difference  is  found  to  be  significant  (p  <  0.05). 
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Figure  4.     Percentage  of  children  who  have  acquired  sixty  or  more  letters 
according  to  class  of  city  in  which  school  is  located 

DISCUSSION 

From  the  results,  we  find  that  most  modern  kindergarten  children 
(87.'9  percent)  have  acquired  Hiragana  letters  from  (our  years  of  age  and 
have  a  high  reading  ability  before  entering  primary  school.,  and  their 
acquisition  of  Hiragana  letters  is  at  a  younger  age  than  children  in  1953 
and  19^4.  ffowever,  we  must  consider  the  following  four  problems. 

1.  Does  thi«  improvement  in  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  Hiragana 
letters  by  modern  children  mean  that  they  have  better  word  and  sehter^ce 
reading  ability  than  children  of  the  past?  It  is  true  that  children  wF\d  can 
read  sixty  or  more  letters  can  read  simple  sentences,  byt  most  of  the 
children  read-  the  words  merely  letter  by  letter. 

5*fgure  5  shows  the  relationship  between  children's  acquisition  level 
of  reading  ability  and  their  reading  skills. *5 
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According  to  Figure  5.  at  E  level  most  of  the  children  are  at  the  stage 
of  letter  by  letter  reading,  and  as  they  come  to  master  the  reading  of 
special  syllables,  they  move  up  to  the  stages  of  word  by  word  readirig 
and  sentence  reading.  Therefore,  this  indicates  that  just  because  a  child 
can  read  Hiragana  letters  it  does  not  mean  that  he  can  read  sentences. 
This  problem  will  have  to  be  studitui  more  in  th(?  future. 

2.  Why  is  the  acquisition  of  reading  Hiragana  letters  by  modern 
children  greater  than  that  for  earlier  children?  There  is  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  modern  children  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Hiragana  letters  ^t 
a  young  age  because  parents  teach  their  children  reading  and  writing  at 
home,  but  the  results  of  our  investigation  do  not  support  this 
assumption. 

)  Figure  6  shows  the  parents'  instruction  types  concerning  letters  and 
percentage  of  children  who  can  read  sixty  or  more  letters. *6  According 
to  this  figure,  the  type  of  instruction  at  home  has  no  positive  bearing  on 
letter  learning. 

On  the  other  hand,  concerning  instruction  in  letter  learning  in 
kiridergarten.  about  20  percent  adopted  a  positive  instructive  attitude. 
Table  2  shows  the  levels  of  positive  instructive  attitude  in  each 
kindergarten  apd  the  percentage  of  children  in  them  who  could  read 
sixty  or  more  letters.  *7 

Table  2.      Level  of  letter  reading  ability  according  to  type  of  letter  instruction 
in  kindergarten 
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2H47            ""^    j          32  Sf, 

28.08% 

V)  7!S 
34^  2'J 

5  years 
old 

high 

low 

fi3  71                     1          H^)  4.} 
62  71                      j          h2  74 
'■ih                                h  i  «4 

b^)  2M 
bO  1  1 

f%'n  entaKf  in  inhU'  r»'ft'rs  \t)  [hti  fnta^f  of  <  hildr^'ri  lia\  in^  ,m  siMv  nr  fiiorr  Irltfrs 


According  to  Table  2.  a  definite  relationship  between  the  level  of 
letter  instruction  in  kindergarten  and  the  acquisition  level  of  reading 
ability  can  be  found  only  at  the  age  of  four.  The  other  two  factors  do  not 
act  significantly  on  the  acquisition  of  reading  ability.  Therefore,  we  can 
draw  an  inference  that  language  development  of  children  is  hastened 
through  preschool  education  (kindergarten,  home)  and  then  children 
acquire  Hiragana  letters  by  themselves  in  the  modern  sociocultural  letter 
environment.  So.  the  increased  reading  ability  in  modern  children 
compared  with  that  in  earlier  children  is  due  to  .improvement  of 
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preschool  education,  especially  the  fai:t  that  children  now  enter 
kindergarten  at  a  younger  age  and  that  a  larger  percentage  of  them  attend 
kindergarten.  *& 

We  must  try  to  learn  what  fundamental  reading  abilities  children 
acquire  in  preschool  education.  What  are  the  fundamental  abilities 
needed  to  learn  to  read  letters?  There  seem  to  be  three.  The  first  is  Xhe 
ability  to  recognize  letters.  This  is  acquired  through  learning  the  roles  of 
signals  and  signs  in  daily  living.  The  second  is  the  ability  to  decode 
written  sentences.  This  is  acquired  by  learning  to  respond  to  the 
meanings  of  written  sentences  in  picture  books,  although  the  child  is  as 
yet  illiterate.  The  third  is  the  ability  to  discriminate  syllables  and 
different  letter  shapes.  This  ft  acquired  through  analyzing  syllables  and 
discriminating  letter  shapes  in  language  games.  In  addition  to  these 
abilities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  children  should  have  attained  a  certain 
level  of  intellectual  and  language  development. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  Hiragana  letters  and  an  alphabet? 
The  Hiragana  script  is  syllabic  and  it  represents  fundamental  and  special 
syllables.  There  are  71  letters  representing  the  fundamental  short 
syllables.  Because  these  each  correspond  with  a  syllable,  it  is  easy  for 
children  to  acquire  them.  So,  most  children  can  read  6Q  or  more  letters 
before  efntering  school. 


(4  year-old-class) 


9 


3 


§  3 


lZ3  Male 


Female 


(5  year-old-class)        43  \  ^ 
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18  1 
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my 


o 

OQ 
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"X3 

3 

OQ 
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Figure  7.     Percentage  of  correct  responses  on  special  syllabic  letfers 
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There  are  five  kinds  of  special  sdUnds.*2  These  syllables  do  not 
have  their  own  letters,  and  are  constructed  in  connection  with  two  or 
three  regular  syllabic  letters.  Moreover,  certain  particles  are  read  wa,e 
instead  of  ha, he  in,,  connection  with  the  syntax.  Figure  7  shows 
percentage  of  preschool  children  who  are  able  to  read  correctly  the 
special  syllabic  letters.  The  above  figure  shows  that  special  syllabic 
letters  are  more  difficult  to  read  than  fundamental  ones.  And  until 
children  learn  them,  they  cannot  read  most  sentences  fluently. 

4.  There  are  two  difficult  features  in  letter  learning  for  children  in 
Japan.  One  is  the  fact  that  children  cannot  read  sentences  in  newspapers 
unless  they  have  learned  the  7\  Katakana  letters,  in  addition  to  the 
Hiragana  letters,  at  the  lower  grades  of  elementary  school  and  have  also 
learned  the  881  or  mare  Chinese  letters  taught  in  elementary  school.  We 
know  from  our  case  study  that  even  preschool  children,  if  they  have 
learned  60  or  more  Hiragana  letters,  begin  to  read  some  Katakana  letters 
and  a  few  Chinese  letters.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  for  japanese 
children  letter  learning  becomes  the  major  burden  in  )apanese  language 
learning. 

The  other  difficult  feature  is  the  fact  that  children  must  write  letters 
according  to  the  rules  of  stroke  order.  But  to  children,  the  stroke  order  is 
so  difficult  that  about  20  percent  of  letters  with  correct  form  written  by 
children  are  written  with  incorrect  stroke  order, 

Hiragana  letters  are  written  with  between  one  and  six  strokes.  The 
distribution  of  strokes  per  letter  is  shown  in  Table  3;*9 


Table  3.      Stroke  numbers  of  Japanese  syllabic  letters 


Str()ke  numbers 

1 

2 

^ 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Kretjuency 

10 

19 

20 

1  1 

7 

4 

71  ' 

Children  in  Japan  have  to  learn  the  stroke  order  for  each  letter.  In 
general,  stroke  orders  can  be  described  as  follows:  1)  the  upper  strokes 
precede  the  lower,  2)  the  left  strokes  precede  the  right,  and  3)  the 
horizontal  strokes  precede  the  vertical. 

,  These  rules  don't  depend  on  the  features  of  lines  but  on  the  locations 
of  lines.  However,  I  verified  that  the  rules  of  stroke  order  in  copying 
depended  qn  the  visual  features  of  lines  to  children  who  didn't  know  any 
letters  [2).  Thereafter,  I  ^Fndertook  an  experiment  on  the  relation  of  stroke 
orders  and  the  features  of  lines.  In  this  expeViment  I  had  179  nursery  and 
kindergarten  children  copying  45  figures  and  letters.*  10  According  to 
the  results  of  the  experiment,  the  following  were  true  for  most  of  the 
children  who  could  not  read  any  letters  (3): 
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1.  (Curved  lines  preceded  dots  and  straight  lines. 

2.  Longer  straight  lines  preceded  shorter  ones. 

3.  Angular  lines  preceded  nonangular  ones. 

Table  4  shows  some  sarnples  of  stroke  orders  distributed  by  children 
who  could  not  read  any  letters, 

Tabl(^  4       Some  samples  of  stroke  orders  distributed  by  children  who  could  not 
read  any  letters 


Strokjr 
order 

( .orrec  - 
tion 

( I' ) 

« 1       «  a. 
P  P 
O  X 

(  Vn  1 

o  x' 

(  A  1 

?  J" 

O  K 

1  a. 

O  X 

jrr  ) 

O  X 

X" 

7  1     so  0 
10  472 
•  001 

)  b     SO  0 

1 J  Hbfl 

•  001 

50  0    7  1 
b  MiJO 
'  005 

80  4  lb 

2A  H72 
001 

17 M    67 M 
fl  924 
'  005 

As  is  evident  from  Table  4,  it  was  confirmed  that  the  rules  of  stroke 
order  for  children  who  could  not  read  any  letters  depend  on  the  visual 
features  of  lines.  The  standard  stroke  order  rules  were  decided^ccording 
to  the  writing  facility  for  adults,  but  children  who  have  little  opportunity 
for  writing  can't  understand  these  rules.  The  rules  of  stroke  order  based 
on  the  visual  features  are  different  from  the  ones  based  on  the  writing 
facilities  produced  by  different  stroke  orders  in  the  case  of  Hiragana 
letters.  So,  it  is  necessary  either  to  change  the  standard  stroke  order  rules 
or  find  a  way  to  teach  therri  to  children. 

Finally,  we  have  to  compare  our  results  with  findings  in  other 
countries  to  determine  whether  the  acquisition  of  Hiragana  letters  before 
entering  elementary  school  is  due  to  the  distinctiveness  of  Hiragana 
letters. 

CONCLUSIOffl*^  , 

Most  Japanese  children  acquire  the  ability  to  read  Hiragana  letters  for 
fundamental  )apanese  syllables  before  entering  elementary  school.  We 
can  also  show  that  acquisition  of  Hiragana  letters  occurs  at  a  younger  age 
than  itdid  in  1953  and  1954, and  themost  important  factor  conditioning 
the  acquisition  of  reading  is  the  improvement  of  preschool  education.  In 
the  future,  we  must  study  what  effects  the  orthography  of  Japanese 
letters  have  had  on  the  reading  development  of  Japanese  children. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES 

*  1,    S.  Muraishi  and  K.  Amano  made  the  following  studies  over  a 
three-year  period  of  time. 
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On  Reading  and  Writing  Ability  in  P^oschool  Children  (1967) 
On  Vocabulary  Ability  in  Preschool  Children  (1968) 
On  Vocabulary  and  Communication  Ability  in  Preschool 
Children  (1969) 

2.  The  letters  representing  fundamental  Japanese  syllabh»s  and  the 
words  containing  the  special  Japanese  syllables  found  in  this  test 
are  as  follows: 

a.   Voiceles$08ounds.  Syllabic:  nasals.  Voiced  sounds,  Semivoiced  sounds 


^  a 

I  1 

1 

r 

u 

e 

0 

fy\  ka 

ki  , 

ku 

ke 

ko 

sa 

I 

Shi 

T 

su 

se 

so 

n  ta 

Chi 

-? 

tu 

? 

te 

X. 

to 

na 

IX 

ni 

nu 

ne 

no 

1-3  ha 

V^ 

hv 

fu 

he 

\^ 

ho 

^  ma 

*f 

mi 

mu 

me , 

t 

mo 

jf>  ya 

yo 

ra 

ri 

ru 

^ 

re 

3 

TO 

Jh>  wa 

wo 

n 

6\  era 

3*' 

< 

^ 

P« 

go 

C*  "  z  a 

zi 

zu 

ze 

zo 

da 

zi 

5" 

zu 

*z 

de 

t' 

do 

,i*  ba 

bi 

bu 

-a" 

be 

bo 

.t^pa 

pi 

0° 

pu 

pe 

po 

Contracted  soundi 

"5"^      chfl                           Shu  ij.  sho 

>>-f^t    omocha      ^<        akushu  yakusho 

<  '^oy  >  i  Handshakine  )  <  Governnient> 
'  t.  Assimilated  sounds 

3  7  X    kitte           "^-yt/^  s^ekken  -  w  nikkori 

^  Stamp)>                 <:  Soap  ^  <  Smile  > 

d.  Prolonged  sounds 

y,'^^^>^^  okasan                      onesan  ^ij-i-uJiC  onisan 

<  Mother>               <  Sister  >  <  Rrother> 
-i-'Sf^    fusen          ^t,  tr-H  okami  ifiiv-^o  kesatu 

<  Balloon  >             <^  Wolf  7  <  Police  > 
It      >c  seto 

<Pupll> 

e.  Contracted-prolonged  sounds  '  • 

^-v>^i<7a^                       sh<?^^  ^    chu  • 

TnUj   suisho  -;^t*#3  konchu 

<3aseDall;^           <  Crystal  7  "      Insect  > 

f.  Particles 

^\  \%  'Kt^W  Yama    wa     takai.     The  mountain  is  high, 

"ri  U3                 wa    hiroi.     The  sea  is  wide. 
^        ^ '  Machi    e        iku.     I  go  to  the  town. 
^.  S         x^  <r.              ®                   ^  go  to  the  village. 
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In  the  writing  ability  test  the  subjects  were  given  only  the  letters  they 
coiild  read  correctly,  selected  from  71  letters  in  all,  including  voiceless 
sounds,  syllabic  nasals,  voiced  sounds,  and  semivoiced  sounds. 

In  the  test  carried  out  in  November,  66.6  percent  of  the  subjects 
showed  the. ability  to  read  60  or  more  Hiragana  letters. 

*  4.    This  experiment  Was  conducted  on  76  children  in  four-  or 

five-year-old  classes  using  15  words  from  3  to  5  syllables 
containing  iZl  (ko)  such  as  <  ^  c  ,;;:umt >(cat,  chair).  The 
subjects  were  shown  the  pictures  representing  the  given  words 
and  asked  to  analyze  theni  by  putting  small  wooden  blocks  into 
the  squares  drawn  below  the  pictures  one  square  for  each  syllable 
and  by  pointing  to  the  location  of  I  Zl  (ko). 
**  5.  This  experiment  was  carried  out  by  K.  Amano.  Children  were 
asked  to^ead  aloud  the  sentence  "There  is  a  tiny  bear  in  Hanako's 
house."  ^ 

,  ft  ^  w  vVcov  .j-^izlt  r>^;f^x\  ^ti,l  ^  <r  -3  36V  w  t  ^  o 
The  stage  of  tFyfiic^responses^was  analyzed  according  to  each  level. 
The  levels  are  defined  as  follows,  E  means  that  children  can  read  60  or 
more  letters  but  can't  read  any  special  syllables  at  all.  F  means  that 
children  can  read  60  or  more  letters  and  have  mastered  1  or  2  kinds  of 
special  syllables  in  addition.  G  means  that  children  can  read  60  or  more 
letters  and  have  mastered  3  or  4  kinds  of  special  syllables  in  addition.  H 
means  that  children  can  read  60  or  more  letters  "hnd  have  mastered  all 
kinds  of  special  syllables  in  addition.  ^ 

*  6.    Ijjstruction  types  are  divided  as  follows.  Type  A  means  the 

passive  instruction  type  where  parents  give  no  special  instruction 
and  letter  learning  is  entirely  left  up  to  the  children  themselves. 
Type  B  means  the  neutral  instruction  type  where  children  are  left 
learning  letters  spontaneously  but  parents  give  some  materials 
such  as  wooden  b^pks  or  cards  with  letters  written  on  them  in 
order  to  facilitatQ^e  learning  of  letters.  Type  C  means  positive 
instruction  where  parents  teach  letters  by  giving  blocks  or  cards 
W4th  letters  written  on  them  to  their  children  or  make  them 
workbooks.  Of  all  the  par^ts,  66.6  percent  are  included  in  type  B. 

*  7.    Instruction  in  letter  learning  is  divided  into  the  following  three 

factors:, Letter  environment,  letter  presentation,  and  reading  and 
writing  instruction.  Letter  environment  means  the  arrangement 
of  the  environment;  for  example,  teachers  put  the  child's  name  on 
each  of  his  things,  ot  the  class  name  plate  is  put  above  the 
entrance  to  the,  cla&sralmn.  Lettef  presentation  means  the  act  of 
writing  on  the  blacke|i5ard  things  such  as  the  theme  of  a  story 
during  storytelling  activities.  Reading  and  writing  instruction 
means  systematic  instruction  in  letter  learning. 
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8,    f'igure  8  shows  the  percentage  of  first  grade  children  each  year 
who  had  kindergarten  experience. 


"is  57  59  61  63  65    '      67  69  71 


By  Statistical  data  of  Educational  Ministry 

Figure  8.     Percentage  of  first  grade  children  teach  year  with  kindergarten 
experience 

^  According  to  this,  the  percentage  more  than  doubled  between  1953 
and  1967.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  children  with  only  nursery  school 
experience  are  not  incl.uded. 
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Figure  ^. 
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By  statistical  data  of  Education  Ministry 
Percentage  of  3-year-old  children  and  4-year-ald  children  in  relation 
to  5-year-old  children 
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As  shown  in  Figure  0.  the  ratios  of  thive-  and  four-year-old  children 
to  fiv^-year-old  children  eacii  ye^.   .how  that  children's  ages  at  the  time 
of  ehtrahceintb  kindergarten  are  getting  younger. 
•  9.    Many  Ghin      characters  have  ten  or  more  strokes. 
*10.»   in  the  desig.i  uf  this  expert mt;nt.  the  arrangementJi  and  lengths  of 
lines  were  not  controlled.  \ 
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Sequence  and  Structure  in  a  System 

with  Consistent  Sound-Symbol  Correspondence 

Dina  FeiteJson 
University  of  Haifa 
Mount  C^rmel.  Haifa 
Israel 


In  an  impressive  study  on  comparative  reading,  Downing  (2)  comments 
on  the.  fact  that  some  of  the  contributors  who  described  the  initial  stages 
of  reading  acquisition  in  consistent  systems  like  Finnish,  Japanese,  or 
.Hebrew  tended  to  assert  that  learning  to  decode  in  their  respective 
language  was  easier  than  in  a  less  consistent  language  such  as  English. 
Let  us  look  for  crucial  differences  between  consistent  and  noncoQsistent 
systems,  which  give  rise  to  such  assertions. 

Learning  to  decode  in  a  nonconsistent  system  means  that  the 
beginning  reader  has  to  acquire  a  staggering  amount  of  information. 
Moreover,  in  a  way  the  task  is  infinite.  Even  when  the  process  is  already  ^ 
well  under  way  and  a  great  deal  of  material  has  been  covered,  further 
contingencies  remain  for  the  learner  to  meet.  Also,  a  very  experienced 
reader  might  still  come  upon  a  word  which  he  will  not  automatically 
know  how  to  pronounce.  This  could  never  happen  to  an  experienced 
reader  in  a  consistent  systerh.  Sometimes  the  reader  may  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  word  he  has  never  met  before,  yet  he  will  always  be  able  to 
sound  it  out  Correctly. 

Thus,  one  of  the  most  pertinent  qualities  of  a  consistent  system  is  that 
the  number  of  contingencies  is  strictly  limited.  The  body  of  knowledge 
to  be  acquired  is  always  finite  and,  often,  surprisingly  small.  In  learning 
Hiragana — the  syllable  script  with  which  reading  instruction  starts  in 
Japan — all  the  child  has  to  learn  is  forty-six  symbol-sound  relationships. 
Moreover,  as  each  symbol  represents  a  syllable,  rather  than  a  stngle  letter 
like  in  alphabetic  writing,  blending  is  no  problem.  Small  wonder  that 
learning  to  decode  is  not  considered  very  difficult  in  Japan,  and  that 
there  is  no  illiteracy  (9). 

To  sum  up— the  difference  between  learning  to  decode  in  consistent 
and  nonconsistent  systems  is  mainly  that  quantitatively,  the  learner  in  a 
consistent  system  has  to  learn  infinitely  less  in  acquiring  the  same 
competency — namely,  the  ability  to  pronounce  correctly  every  word  of 
one's  mother  tongue  upon  seeing  that  word  in  writing.  Qualitatively,  the 
little  which  has  to  be  learned  is  Fess  complex  than  in  a  nonconsistent 
system. 
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Someone  who  has  had  no  first  hand  experience  in  teaching  decoding 
in  a  consistent  system  may  find  it  hard  to  accept  such  generalisations, 
especially  in  view  of  the  lack  of  well-designed  comparative  studies  to 
corroborate  them.  Therefore,  it  might  be  best  at  this  stage  to  resort  to  a 
few  examples. 

The  crucial  point  to  remember  is  that,  the  more  consistent  a  system 


MAMA  AM 


Figure  1. 
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is,  the  more  often  there  -will  be  a  one-to-one  correlation  between 
grapheme  and  phctneme;  in  other  words,  between  a  letter  and  its  sound 
value.  Thus,  in  German,  the  grapheme  A  is  always  pronounced  d,  and  M 
always  m.  Figure  1  shows  the  first  reading  page  of  a  Viennese  primer. 

The  grapheme  /  is  always  pronounced  i  (see  P'igure  2), 


MIMI   O  ■ 


MIMI  MAMI 


Figure  2. 
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Hopefully,  these  examples  help  to  provide  an  insight  into  the 
simplicity  of  the  task  faced  by  abeginning  reader  in  a  consistent  system. 
Moreover,  they  may  have  conveyed  an  initial  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  power  that  careful  sequencing  can  have  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  sound  of  thie  grapheme  T  is  only  and  always  t  (see  Figures  3  and  4). 


4r  ^ 

MIMI        MIT  TIM  . 

/ 

MAMA—  MIT  MIMI. 
MAMI_  MIT  MIMI. 

Figure  3. 
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SEQUENCE  AND  STRUCTURE  IN  CONSISTENT  SYSTEMS 

On  the  assumption  that  in  any  consistent  system  the  amount  of 
information  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  beginning  reader  is  indeed 
finite,  it  seems  that  it  should  be  possible  to  experiment  with  different 
approaches  to  sequencing ^nd  structuring  this  information.  Maybe  it  is 
not  too  ambitious  to  hope  that  in  time  it  will  be  possible  to  discover 
general  principles  which  could  be  applicable  to  initial  learning 
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sequences  in  more  than  a  single  language.  Even  the  mere  search  for  such 
principles  coyld  become  an  impetus  for  well-conducted  comparative 
research  efforts  (3). 

It'is  noticeable  that  initial  learning  approaches  developed  in 
different  consistent  systems^  sometimes  show  surprising  similarities. 
They  also  seem  to  bear  evidence  of  consistent  efforts  at  developing 
efficient  strategies.  It  may  well  be  that  the  very  success  of  several  of  these 
strategies  precluded  the  next  step;  namely,  fully  controlled 
experimentation  with  different  alternatives.  With  the  latter  aim  in  mind, 
we  w^ill  describe  the  assumptions  developed  within  the  context  of 
sequencing  and  structuring  initial  learning  experiences  in  Hebrew. 

REDUCING  POTENTIAL  SOURCES  OF  COGNrVlVE 
CONFUSION  IN  THE  INITIAL  STAGE 

Evidence  from  a  variety  of  writing  systems  seems  to  show  that  the 
more  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  informational  input  the  child 
is  exposed  to  in  his  initial  decoding  experiences,  the  better  he  will  be 
able  to  focus  on  the  task  at  hand.  Downing  discusses  one  aspect  of  this 
assumption  when  he  assumes  that  a  concurrent  introduction  of  capital 
and  lowercase  letters  creates  an  unnecessary  and,  moreover,  avoidable 
difficulty  for  the  beginning  reader  (2).  In  i.t.a.  this  difficulty  is  dealt  with 
by  using  one  symbol,  varying  only  slightly  in  size,  for  both  capital  and 
lowercase  versions.  The  Viennese  example  we  saw  before,  clearly 
indicates  that  their  reading  experts  share  the  same  view.  Their  solution 
was  to  use  only  capital  letters  in  the  initial  stage.  Lowercase  letters  are 
introduced  only  when  the  decoding  of  capital  letters  has  already  been 
achieved. 

We  shall  return  later  to  further  implications  of  these  practices  and 
concentrate,  meanwhile^  on  a  second  aspect  of  the  Viennese  material. 
Not  only  is  informational  input  reduced  by  excluding  temporarily  the 
lowercase  script,  but  meaningful  initial  ^decoding  sequences  are  also 
achieved  with  the  use  of  an  absolute  minimum  of  letters;  in  fact,  only 
two.  Introduction  of  further  letter  symbols  proceeds  slowly  in  strictly 
structured  sequences.  A  glimpse  6f  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Viennese 
primer  shows  that  usually  the  pace  is  about  two  letter  symbols  a  week. 
Letter  combinations  which  have  phq^etic  value  of  their  own,  for 
instance,  ei  orsch,  are  treated  like  single  letters  and ^Hotted  extra  time. 

Most  modern  Hebrew  schemes  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The 
first  meaningful  words  are  structured  and  decoiaed  by  combinations  of 
one  consonant  with  one  vowel.  Introduction  of  further  letters  is 
sequenced  in  such  a  way  that  each  new  letter  cobtributes  further  word 
combinations  (4).  ,  ^ 
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Educators  dealing  -with  consistent  systems  in  which  the 
informational  input  which  has  to  be  acquired  is  much  smaller  than  in 
nonconsistent  systems,  seem  to  feel  that  at  the  initial  stage  a  further 
drastic  reduction  of  information  input  is  in  order.  In  order  to  enable  the 
student  to  apply  his  full  potential  to  the  main  issue  at  hand — 
decoding — the  act  is  simplified  to  the  extent  that  it  no  longer  constittites 
a  natural  reading  situation. 

TRA  NSFEITTO  FURTHER  CODES 

An  untested  assumption,  inherent  in  the  practices  just  described,  is 
that  once  the  art  of  decoding  is  acquired,  transferring  the  new  skill  to 
additional  codes  will  be  relatively  easy.  Thus,  it  is  only  in  the  initial 
.stage  that  the  complexities  of  a  natural  reading  situation  are  simplified. 
A  little  later  they  are  reintroduced  gradually.  In  Vienna,  lowercase 
letters  used  to  be  introduced  in  the  second  half  of  a  child's  first  year  at 
school.  Cursive  writing  was  also  introduced  the  same  year. 

In  Israel,  the  child  normally  meets  three  kinds  of  letters  during  his, 
first  year  at  schopl.  A  simplified  alphabet  is  used  in  the  initial  stage, 
ordinary  print  follows  after  a  few  months,  and  then  cursive  writing  is 
introduced  (see  Figure  5).  During  the  next  few  years  the  child  wijl 
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proceed  to  writing  without  vowels  (the  kind  of  shorthand  ^sed  in 
everyday  life)  ^nd  to  "Ra^hi,"  which  L3  used  in  religious  studies.  Foreign 
alphabets  foliow  a  little  later;— English  in  Gcade  5  and  Arabic  one  to  two 
years  later  (see-Figure  6).    .  ' 

/  ENGLISH 

The  boys  are  sleeping  ^ 
'  They  are  playing  football 
■  They  are  eating  breakfast 

ARABIC 

-  ■    -  ■  ^-i., 
■   '  -    (>)  uX> 

Figure  6.  '  ' 

•    UN/T'C )F /NSTRXiCT/ON  AND  BLtND/NG  '     ,  '  -  * 

Recent- work  in  English  (6,  8,  \Q]  confirms  conclusions  derived,  by, 
^  '  way  of  cladsroom  experimentatiorfs  in  Hebrew,  regarding  the  respective  - 
role^  of  letter  names  and  lettef  soundsiri  Thitial^decoding.  According  to 
both,  the  syfhbol-sound  correspondences  seem  most  efficient  as  basic 
units  of  instruction.  On  introduction,  each  new  cgnsonant  is  imme- 
diately blended  with  all  vowels  previously  acquired  to  forestall  future 
blending  difficulties.  New  vowels  are  treated  similarly  (4).  Once  again, 
the  Viennese  material  can  serve  as  an  effective  illustration  of  this 
process. 

Several  further  sequence-structure  considerations  such  as 
concurrent  or  consecutive  introduction  of  letters  with  identical  or 
similar  sound  values,  the  catering  to  specific  problem  situations  of  a' 
given>script  like  the  size  and  position  of  vowels  in  Hebrew,  and  ni'any 
more  have  already  been  discussed  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here  (3,  4,  5).  Let  us.  therefore,  proceed  to  one  further  point  of  interest. 

THt  PRKDKCODf.VC  STAGE  .  -  ' 

Once  initial  reading  is  se^n  as  a  tightly  structured  sequence,  it 
becomes  relevant  to  ask  whether  there  is  .any  otie  stage  j-n  a  child's 
develo.pmental*cycle  wihich  is  especially  opportune  to  the  introduction 
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of  this  sequence,  and  also  in  what  way  the  child  should  be  prepareci  for 
this  leawiipg  experience.  MacGinitie's  penetrating  discussion  of  reading 
readiness  research  puts  questions  such  as  these  in  their  proper 
perspective  (7);  however,  few  facts  are  available  at  present.  Research  by 
Calfee  et  al.  (1)  shows  that  visual  >iis(:rimination  of  one  letter  from 
another  is  attained  by  a  majority  of  children  by  kindergarten  age.  When 
one  realises  that  ia  consistent  systems  the  unit  of  instruction  is  indeed 
rpost  often  single  letters;  it  becomes  apparant  that  most  children  will  no't 
be  in  need  of  special  visual  dis.crimination  exercises. 

On  the  other-hand,  we  need  to  pay  serious  heed  to  Thorndike's 
penetrating-analysis  and  warning  that  "performance  in  reading,  at  least 
afteT  the  basic  decodiog  skills  are  mastered,  is  primarily  anlndicator  of 
the  general  level  of  the  individual's  thinking  and  reasoning  processes" 
so  that  generally  meager  intellectual  processes  are  apt  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  further  development  in  reading  and  consequently  "a  wide  range 
pf  further  learning"  (1 1 ).  If  this  is  so,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  specific 
subskills  which  should  be  taught  in  the  predecodiag  stage.  On  the 
contrary,  time  and  effort  could  be  put  to  better  use  if  they  were  invested 
.in  efforts  aimed  at  promoting  cognitive  and  emotional  growth. 
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Sequence  and  Structure  in  a. System  with 
Problematic  Sound-Symbol  Correspondence 

joyce  M.  Morris  ^ 
London.  England 


r 

For  historical,  cultural,  and  commercial  reasons,  English  is  the  most 
inlernational  of  languages.  It  is  the  mbther  tongue  or  first  language  of 
approximately  250  million  people,  and  authorities  such  as  Quirk  (7) 
estimate  that  a  further  100  million  have  a  working  khowledge  of  English 
•>  as  a  foreign  language.  In  short,  English  is  the  most  widely  understood  of 
all  languages,  although  Chinese  can  -claim^a  greater  number  of  native 
speakers. 

At  the  same  time,  English  is  recognized  as  a  compfSratively  difficult 
language  to  master  in  its  wrritten  form.  This  is  so  even  for  native  speakers, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  considerable  proportion  who  fail  to  achieve  the 
lowest  defined  level  of  functional  literacy  in  countries  with  wpll- 
established  systems  of  compulsory  education.  For  example,  in  Britain 
today  there  is  reason  to  b»lieve  that  at  least  2  million  adults  are  either 
unable  to  read  and  write,  or  cannot  do  so  as  well  as  the  average  nipe-year 
old.  Furthermore,  this  figure  was  not  seriously  challenged  when 
recently  published  in  a  policy  document  called  A  Right  to  Read;  Action 
for  a  Literate  Britain  (1 ).  Indeed,  the  British  government  appears  to  have 
accepted  it,  and  has  already  allocated  a  million  pounds  toward  better 
provision  for  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write. 

A  SOUND  FOUNDATION  FOR  LITERACY 

Even  though  it  is  essential  to  help  aduTts  who  suffer  from  the 
crippling  handicap  of  illiteracy,  it  is  even  more  important  to  take 
preventative  measures  to  ensure  that  all  educable  children  build  a  sound 
foundation  for  literacy  during  their  e^arly  schooling.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  from  research  (4).  that  children  who  fail  to  do  this  havea  vepy 
poor  prognosis.  They  rarely  succeed  in  subsequent  school  life,  and  the 
majority  inevitably  join  the  ranks'  of  illiterate  adults  who  ar^ 
unemployed  or  who  are  desperately  clinging  to  a  d  windliag  percentage 
of  unskilled  jobs.  • 

THE  NEED  FOR  SKQnKMCK  AND  STHIJCTIJHE 

Building  a  sound  foundation  for  literacy  is  not  easy.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  leading  naembers  of  the  United  Kingdom  Reading  Association 
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have  stressed  the  n<?ecl  for  sequence  and  structure  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  especially  in  primary  schools.  But  so  far.  thtjir  well-intentioned 
counsel,  though  backed  by  reputable  rtjsearch.  has  not  had  the  desired, 
widespread  effect  on  classroom  practice.  There  art?  many  rtjasons  for 
this,  but  perha[)s  lh(?  following  thret?  will  suffu.e  in  illustrate?  {\ut 
problem.  , 

Fir^t,  in  Britain,  notions  of  sequence?  and  strut:ture  tend  to  b(? 
associated  with  rigid,  curriculum  centered  education.  Hencie.  they  are 
unacceptable  to  many  prt)gre^sive  teachers  who.  if  sucf:essfu|.  take?  just 
pride  in  their  child-centered  approach  with  its  emphasif^on  discovery 
learning  mt)tivated  by  spontaneous  interests. 

Second,  the  professional  training  of  British  teachers  has  hitherto 
been  oriented  toward  educational  psyc;hology.  and  child  development. 
Usually,  training  does  not  include  a  c:omprehensive  course  on  reading 
which  would  c:over  such  topics  as  the  nature  of  the  English  language, 
linguistic  processes,  and  skills.  Accordingly,  without  explicit- knowl- 
edge of  what  the  learning  task  inv()lves,  it  is  understandable  that 
int^xperienc|^  teachers  often  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a 
structured^^quei^ial  programme  of  instruction. 

Third,  by  tradition,  British  teaf;hers  are  free  to  decide  their  own 
methods,  materials,  and  media.  The  best  of  them  do  so  within  a 
framework  which'  ensures  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  But 


sequence  in  learning  is  not  guaranteed  as  children  pass  from  class  to 
class,  because  each  successive  teacher  can  exercise  the  traditional 
freedom  of  choice.  Similarly,  head  teachers  are  not  obliged  to  plan  a 
school  reading  programme,  although  many  do  so  in  c:onsultation  with 
staff  members. 

It  is. unlikely  that  British  teachers  would  ever  work  toward  a 
government  sponsored  programme  ff)r  reading  instruction,  or  even  one 
promoted  by  their  local  education  authority.  Yet.  there  an?  dangers  in  the 
present  system  as1f)ng  as  the  neecj  f()r  secjuence  and  structure  is  njot"* 
universally  recognized  and  teac:hers  are  trained  accordingly.  ' 


THE  LEARNING  TASK 

Against  this  backgr()und.  let  us  c()nsider  the  nature  of  the  learning 
task  for  native  P^nglish  speakers  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  their 
school  lives.  -  " 

SATrf\K  Of  TliK  KNCllASli  IAS(A[A(]K 

Whatever  their  m()ther  tongue,  children  find  it  relatively  more 
difficult  to  master  its  written  form  than  its  spokep  form.  There  are  many 
obvious  reasons  for  this,  including  the  greater  formality  of  written 
language  and  the  less  dramatic  .clues  to  meaning  which  it  presents. 
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There  is  a  wider  gulf  between  speech  and  print  in  English  than  in 
other  alphabetic  writing  systems.  Twenty-six  letters  (graphemes)  are 
used  in  various,  not  entirely  consistent,  ways  to  represent  forty-four 
speech  sounds  (phonenries).  depending  on  the  dialect  considered.  This 
degree  of  mismatch  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prononciation  of 
English  has  changed  markedly  over  the  centuries,  while  the  orthography 
has  remained  relatively  static.  Moreover,  English  has  many  words 
feor»rowed  from  other  languages. 

In  contrast,  no  oih&t  language  possesses  such  a  simple  syntax  and 
grammar. 

1.  There  are  no  arbitrary  gender-,  except,  for  example,  in  the  rare 
^         instance'of  referring  to  a  ship  as  she. 

2.  Nouns  have  no<:ases,  except  for  the  genitive,  indicated  by  the 
possessive  apostrophe. 

3..   Agreement  between  adjectives  and  nouns  is  unnecessary. 

4.  The  definite  article  has  only  one  .written  form. 

5.  Verbs  havefew  inflexionsand  tertd  to  be  regular,  with  endingss, 
ing,  and  ed. 

6.  Most  words  in  common  use  have  fewer  than  four  syllables. 

7.  English  provides  a  wide  choice  of  vocabulary  to  achieve  precise  . 
^  expression  of  thought  and  to  convey  subtle  overtones  of 

association  and  feeling. 
ThusL,  the  nature  of  English  is  such  that  its  major  disadvantage  is  at 
the  level  of  phoneme-grapheme  correspondence,  and  this  has  to  be 
tackled  during  the  earliest  stages  of  literacy  acquisition  and  also  has  to 
be  tackled  systematically  throughout  children's  schooling  if  they  are  to 
become  not  only  effective  readers  but.  as  Peters  (6)  has  shown,  effective 
spellers  as  well,  ^  ^ 

LANGVAGE  PROCESSES  AND  SKILLS 

Let  us  turn  to  the  language  processes,  and  skills  involved  in 
becoming  literate.  A  detailed  analysis  reveals  that  they  are  intrinsically 
complex  and  interrelated  in  complicated  ways.  In  short,  like  any  other 
language,  English  consists  of  a  number  of  linked  systems,  and  structure 
can  be  seen  in  it  at  all  levels  from  the  phonological  to  the  semajitic. 

Unfortunately,  teachers  of  young  children  cannot  concentrate  solely 
on  developing  language  at  its  most  concrete,  sound-symbol  level;  they 
must  also  develop  it  at  its  most,  abstract,  semantic  level.  Otherwise, 
children  vAW  not  grasp  the  fact  that  words  have  multiple  meanings  and 
the  written  language,  in  general,  is  a  medium  for  intelligible 
communication. 

Reading  skills  may  be  classified  into  two  broad  categories.  First, 
there  are  the  skills  or  abilities  which  beloijig  to  the  repertoire  of  literacy, 
whatever  the  learner's  language.  These  are  too  numerous  to  mention  but 
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they  may  be  groupttd  under  main  htjadings  such  as  word  recognition, 
comprehension,  interpretation,  appr(H:iation.  critif:al  (jvaluation.  and 
study  skills. 

The  second  broad  cattjgory  of  skills  art?  thoffe  which  art? 
language-tied  or  specific  to  the  act^uisition  of  litt^racy  in  a  particular 
language.  Vnr  example,  the  ability  to  discrirninatt*.  name,  and  write  the 
multigraphs  or  various  letter  forms  of  the  English  alphabet. 

THE  TEACHING  TASK 

(ilearly.  the  nature  of  the  learning  task  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
language  involved  and  its  orthography.  This  holds  true  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  task;  although,  such  a  seemingly  obvious  fact  is  not  always 
recognized.  For  example,  teachers  who  put  their  faith  in  whole-word 
methods  and  basal  schemes  with  a  predominantly  look-say  approach  are;^ 
virtually  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  English  writing  system  is  based  on  the 
phonemic  principle,  and  is  not  logographic  like  (Chinese.  Similarly, 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  notion  of  sequence  and  structure  are 
disregarding  the  fact  that  English  itself  is  highly  patterned  and 
structured.  * 

None  of  this  would  matter  much  if  it  were  not  a  vital  part  of  the 
teaching  task  to  ensure  that  young  children  start,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
internalise  a  model  of  traditional  orthogr^aphy.  As  it  is.  youngsters  are 
frequently  left  to  Sf)rt  out  sound-symbol  relationships  fqr  themselves 
with  predictable  consequences  in  terms  of  frustration,  cognitive 
confusion,  and  failure.  Not  surprisingly,  many  children  reject  learning 
to  read  because  it  appears  to  them  to  be  an  illogical  exercise  which 
severely  taxes  the  memory. 

Tfff-;  PHEUTKRACY  STAGl-:  OF  DEVhLOPMEXT  * 

When  five-year-olds  start  school  in  Britain,  their  speech  patterns 
naturally  exhibit  dialect  and  social  class  differences  in  language  Nsage. 
style,  and  content.  Their  understanding  of  concepts  such  as  reading  and 
writing  also  varies.  Accordingly,  it  is  suggested  that  reception  class 
teachers  should  use  a  language  experience  approach  to  literacy  of  the 
British  kind  as  described  by  Goddard  (2).  Ideally,  this  should  be  of  the 
purest  form;  that  is,  conducted  through  the  medium  of  children's  own 
oral  compositions  recorded  by  their  teachers.  But  language  exper-ience 
approaches  of  a  highly  contrived  type,  such'as  Breakthrough  to  Literacy 
(3).  are  also  recommended  because,  among  other  things,  they  give 
children  an  insight  into  some  purposes  of  written  language  and  its 
relationship  tc/spoken  language. 

Needless  tp  say,  the  preliteracy  stage  is  a  time  to  foster  appropriate 
habits  of  handlin'g  books  ^nd  a  conscious  awareness  of  certain 
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conventions  involved  in  their  construction  and  use:  for  example,  page- 
by-page,  top-to-bottom,  and  left-to-fight  direction.  It  is  also  a  time  to 
develop  a  child's  ability  to  "read"  pictures  per  se,  and  as  a  prelude  to 
using  pictures  as  clues  to  verbal  coq^ent. 

/\'TR()0('(:T[()\  '\\)  BASfC  Mh'CMAXfCS 

After  children  have  been  engaged  successfiilly  in  the  essential 
motivating,  linguistic,  and  related  skill-developing  activities  of  the 
preliteracy  stage,  they  are  ready,to  learn  precisely  ho^  to  form  alphabet 
letters,  and  to  begin  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  how  speech  sounds 
(phonemes)  are  represented  by  letters  (graphemes). 

Plenty  of  opportunities  should  begiven  to  finger  trace  th-e  lettc^,  and 
to  identify  the  phonemes  they  represent  at  the  beginning  of  words.  At  the 
risk  of  being  controversial,  it  is  also  recommended  that  the  names.of  the' 
letters  be  taught  for,  among  other  reasons,  the  identification  of  their 
graphic  shapes  and  ease  of.  communication  in  ^the  teaching-learning 
situation. 

SrSTfiM  OF  PR(X;Rh'SSft;N 

(Children  who  are  ready  for  the  next  stage  can  identify  the  initial 
sounds  in  spoken  words  and  relate  them  to  corresponding  graphemes.. 
They  can  also  write  the  capital  and  lowercase  forms  of  the  alphabet 
letters  when  engaged  in  language  experience  activities  involving  the 
copying  of  their  own  words,  phrases,  and  sentences.  In  short,  they  have 
reached  a  Stage  when  they  must  come  to  grips  with  the  first  basic 
spelling  patterns  of  English  if  they  are  to  make  progress  in  reading  and 
writing  other  than  by  simply  memorising  words  in  response  to 
conditioning  techniques. 

At  this  point,  because-  of  the  nature,  of  the  orthography,  many 
children  begin  to  experience  failure.  Moreover,  if  adequate  itieasur^s  are 
not  taken,  their  chances  are  not  good  for  growing  up  to  be'literate  adults. 
\        ^      Therefore,  it  would  seem  best  to  focus  attention  on  a  new  system  of 
'  spelling  pattern  progression  designed  to  give  maximum  support  to 
children  struggling  to  internalise  a  model  of  traditional  orthography. 
This  does  not  mean  thatin  the  suggested  programme  all  other  aspects  of 
reading  would  not  be  covered.  It  simply  concentrates  on  a  possible 
^  solution  to  the  problems  posed  by  what  was  earlier  de^ribed  as  the 
"major  disadvantage"  of  English. 
,  The  system  is  based  on  a  detailed  description  of  the  English  writing 

system,  taking  as  its  starting  point  the  24  consonant  and  20  vowel 
phonemes  of  Received  Pronunciation.  It  was  devised  with  two 
observations  in  mind:  1)  that  monosyllables  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
'  English  and  they  includeamong  their  number  (about  10\000)  some  of  the 
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*  commoner  words;-  and  2)  that  the  correspondenctj  between  vowel 

phonemes  and  graphemes  is  a  source  of  much  gre^tt^r  difficulty  for 
learners  than  that  between  {:onsanant  phSnemes  and  graphemes. 

Thus,  the  system  begins  with  a  division  of  monosyllables  into  major 
sets  as  follows. 

Set  A    Words  in  which  the  vowel  letter  corresponds  to  a  so-called  short 

vowel  sound;  e.g.,  (;atrhf?ri>j[^,  dag;  pup. 
Set  B     Words  in  which  tnarkCT,  modifying,  or  magic  e  signals  that  the 

preceding  vx)wel  letter  corresponds  to  a  so-called  long  vowel 

sound;  e.g..  lane,  kite,  robe. 
Set  BB  Words  in  which  vowel  diagraphs  cxjrrespond  to  so-called  lang 

vowel  sounds;  e.g.,  naj/.  f^erT  road. 
Set  C    Words  in  which  the  rest  of  the  vowel  phonemes  are  represented 

in  different  ways;  e.g..  hoop,  cart. 
Within  each  of  the  above  sets  of  spelling  patterns,  the  system 
develops  monosyllabic  words  with  consonant  clusters  of  various  kinds. 
For  example,  the  sequence  in  Set  A  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Double  letters  or  their  equivalent;  pu//,  back. 

(b)  Consonant  clusters  which  occur  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
ending  of  words;  skip,  risk^pot,  lisp;  stop,  lost. 

(c)  Other  consonant  clusters  of  two  or  three  letters  which  occur  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  words;  cl ub,  crust,  scrap,  strap;  steps, 
stands,  blinks. 

(d)  (Consonant  diagraphs  which  occur  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  of  words;  ship,  fish;  chop,  latch;  thin,  moth;  then,  with. 

Next,  within  each  of  the  major  sets  of  spel'ling  patterns,  disyllabic 
words  are  introduced;  for  instance,  present  /ense  forms  of  verbs,  such  as 
slipping  (Set  A),makxng  (Set  B).  pointing  (Set  BB),  and  shouting  (Set  C). 

The  system  also  allows  for  the  sequential  introduction  of  words 
containing  so-called  silent  lettets,  in  addition  to  silent  marker  e  urords. 
Thus,  words  such  as  knit  and  thumb  (Set  A)  are  followed  by  knnve  and 
comb  (Set  B). 

Hopefully,  the  system  has  been  detailed  (5)  to  indicate  how  it  will 
help  children  build  knowledge  that  there  is  pattern  and  order  in  written 
language.  In  consequence,  the  task  of  learning  to  read  and  spell  will  not 
be  as  daunting  to  them  as  it  would  at  first  seem  to  be  from  the  confusing 
variety  of  printed  words  they  see  in  and  out  of  school.  What  is  more, 
•^through  this  system,  the  teacher  can  provide  the  reader  with  a 
sequential,  structured  programme,  despite  the  problematic^ 
sound-symbol  correspondence  of  English.  In  doing  so,  the  chances  of  a 
successful  outcome  for  their  joint  endeavours  will  be  greatly  increased. 
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In  the  1967  Rijvimv  of  Kdui  utioual  Resj.»ar(  h  it  was  noted  that  one 
limitation  in  spelling  research  has  been  neglect  of  the  tciaclier  variable. 
Little  had  been  d(jne  io  investiga(te  the  quality  of  the  teacher  as  indexed 
by  teaching  grades  or  by  survey  of  methods  actually  employed  to  teach 
spelling.  One  of  the  objectives*  of  the  writer's  research  {\4]  was  to 
discover  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  spelling;  how.  if  at  all.  they 
teach.it;  and  whether  what  they  dn  not  do  bears  any  relationship  to 
children's  progress.  These  researf:h  findings  are  distilled  in  this  paper, 
supplemented  by  subsequent  work  on  the  nature  of  the  spelling  process.  ^ 

SI%LUNG  IS  LANGIJAGK  SPECIFIC 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  spelling  is  language  specific.  Obviously,  the 
orthography  of  each  language  is  idiosyncratic.  To  say  that  one  can  spell 
in  on.e  language  is  not  to  say  that  one  can  spell  in  another.  To  be  able  to 
spell  in  a  particular  language,  it  is  necessary  to  have  internalised  the 
serial  probability  of  letters  in  that  language.  At  an  international  seminar, 
Bruner  (2)  quotes  an  experiment  he  conducted  with  HarcourJ  on  the 
ability  to  handle  nonsense  letter  strings,  in  the  style  of  different 
languages,  revealing  a  real  difference  in  ability  favouring  one's  mother 
tongue,  in  reproducing  nonsense  in  one's  own  language.  For  example,  it 
is  easy  to  place  such  words  as  m/o/kkor.  k/ook,  epi/ement,  /ono/oni.Even 
to  the  naive  linguist,  the  words  look  as  if  they  belong  to  a  particular 
language.  In  other  words*  for  a  particular  language,  one  knows  what 
letter  strings  are  likely  to  occur  and  which  letter  string  will  inevitably 
follow  another.  As  Wallach  (19)  showed,  good  spellers  have  learped  a 
coding  system  based  on  the  probabilities  of  letters  occurring  in  certain 
sequences — a  codingsystem  that,  as  Bruner  says,  "goes  beyond  words." 

Code  matters  much  more  in  spelling  than  it  does  in  reading. 
Although  in  reading  the  reader  is  in  fact  decoding,  he  is  doing  so  with 
the  support  of  considerable  redundancies  through  semantic  and 
syntactic  cues  that  help  him  to  corroborate  what  he  decodes.  In  spelling, 
the  code  alone  matters.  The  child  knows  what  he  wants  to  say.  To  write 
this  he  must  know  the  code  and  be  able  to  encode;  for  example,  he  must 
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know  the  only  letter  string  possible  which  can  be  used  at  that  point,  a 
letter  string  determined  by  the  preceding  and  succeeding  letter  strings. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CODE 

Knowing  the  code  entails  the  learning  of  letter  strings  that  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  conventions  in  the  writing  pattern  of  a  particular  language. 
Once  internalised,  these  letter  strings  are  more  or  less  st^le.  When 
completely  stable,  the  individual  writes  withotit  hesitation.  The  pen 
flows  as  the  individual  thinks,  and  no  spelling  strategy  is  employed 
except-when  the  individual  is  caught  up  by  a  word  hitherto  only  present 
in  his  passive  or  orally  active  vocabulary. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  spelling  is  not^able  and  the 
individual  is  faced  at  every  letter  string  with  decision  making,  often 
amounting  to  a  conflict  situation.  Should  it  beau  oraw?  Should  it  bee  or 
s?  In  such  situations,  and  wilh  some  children,  this  decision  making  is 
often  not  at  a  conscious  level  and  the  child  writes  au  or  aw,  c  s 
arbitrarily.  In  most  languages,  there  is  certainty  that  some  letter 
sequences  can  occur  and  that  some  cannot.  The  good  speller  has  learned, 
and  uses  habitually,  those  sequences  that  can  and  do  occur.  The  poor 
speller  has  no  knowledge  of  what  can  or  cannot  occur  in  his  own 
particular  language.  In  other  words,  he  has  not  internalised  the  code. 
Obviously,  the  more  regular  a  writing  system,  the  easier  it  is  for  the 
individual  to  write  acceptable  letter  strings,  as  in  Danish  or  Spanish  or 
Czech.  ^• 

The  English  writing  system  is  irregular  but  perhaps  not  as  irregular 
as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted,  hitherto, 
that  English  contains  20-30  percent  of  graphophonemically  irregular 
vyords  that  are  corppletely  unpredictable  in  their  spelling.  Albrow  (1) 
has  described  the  English  system  so  finely  ihat' there  is  at  least  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  knowing  whether  letter  combinations  can 
occur  in  English.  But  even  if  such  a  system  were  infallible,  it  is 
impossible  for  young  children  learning  to  spell  to  be  expected  to 
speculate  on  whether  the  spelling  of  a  word  is  theoretically  possible, 
since  it  demands  an  advanced  cognitive  level  beyond  that  of  the  child.at 
the  age  when  he  is  normally  learning  to  spell.  This  kind  of  speculation  is 
more  than  the  mere  following  of  rules  which  have  been  shown  to  be  of 
doubtful  value  In  learning  to  spell  (11). 

THE  SPELLING  TASK  i 

What,  th'en,  must  the  child  do  in  order  to  spell  correctly  in  a 
graphophonemically  irregular  writing  system  when  he  is  faced  with 
innumerable  possibilities  at  every  successive  point  in  the  spelling  of  a 
word?  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  him  lists  of  words,  even  if  such  words  are 
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selected  from  word  counts  (and  many  lists  are  remote  from  the  words 
children  want  to  use  in  their  writing).  As  Fernald  wrote  a  generation  ago. 
sucfil  lists  **will  always  fail  to  supply  the  particular  word  a  person 
should  learn  at  a  particular  timtr"  A  child  who  is  writing  needs  a 
particular  word  at  that  moment  and  if  the  creative  thought  is  to  flow,  he 
^  needs  it  without  having  to  look  it  up  in  his  word  book  or  dictionary. 
What  then  is  his  strategy?  As  has  been  pointed  out.  he  is  too  immature  to 
speculate  on  the  theoretical  acceptability  of  the  spelling  of  the  word. 
Therefore,  he  must  have  the  word  or  the  letter  strings  of  the  word  at  his 
fingertips.  The  grapheme  must  flow  as  he  subarticulates  the  word  or  part 
of  the  word.  It  is  crucial  that  the  child  should  be  courageous  in  attacking 
these  letter  strings,  for  it  is  the  confident  speller  that  is  the  competent 
speller. 

Spelling  has  been  shown  to  be  a  skill  very  unlike  reading  (15).  In 
spelling  the  child  is,  or  is  not.  "on  the  way  to  becoming  a  good  speller." 
In  other  words,  he  has  either  acquired  the  coding  system  and  writes  in  a 
fairly  close  approximation  to  English,  or  he  has  not.  and  writes  words 
randomly.  Of  course,  the  child  who  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  good 
speller,  will  present  alternative  spellings  which  are  good  errors  since 
they  are  according  to  spelling  precedent;  for  example,  soucer  might  be 
written  as  sawser  or  sorcer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child  who  is  not  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  good  speller  may  offer,  as  some  ten-year-olds  wrote, 
syer,  sascau?*.  and  .sarf)er.  A  child  who  has  acquired  the  coding  system  is 
confident,  even  though  he  is  not  yet  completely  infallible,  and  as  he 
becomes  more  and  more  accustbmed  to  probable  sequences  in  words,  he 
will  write  with  closer  approximation  to  English. 

The  coding  system  then,  is  another  way  bf  saying  there  is  a 
probability  of  certain  letter  sequences  occurring.  Internalisation  of  this 
coding  system  depends  on  a  child's  visual  perception  of  word  form, 
which  can  be  acquired  subconsciously  (e.g..  from  advertisements), 
peripherally  (subliminally  oT. outside  an  immediate  fixation),  or  by 
teacher  direction.  It  depends  on  some  form  of  imagery,  in  the  sense  that 
the  shorter  the  exposure  and  the  longer  the  sequence  exposed,  the  more 
the  individual  must  rely  on  some  form  of  imagery  to  reconstitute  the 
sequence.  It  is  what  Hebb  termed  "serial  reconstruction/'  In  1968.  F^ebb 
(7)  suggested  that  the  difference  between  those  who  have  little  imagery 
and  those  who  have  mucrfT  may  not  be  a  difference  in  the  mechanism  of 
thinking,  but  a  difference  in  the  retrievability  of  thoimage.  In  the  ca5e  of 
spelling,  it  has  been  shown  that  training  can  help  to  retrieve  the  image. 
Given  two  weeks'  training.  Radaker  (16)  found  that  one  year  later  the 
imagery  trained  groups  scored  significantly  higher  on  spelling  tests  th^n 
did  the  control  group,  showing  that  the  training  of  visual  imagery  is 
effective  in  improving  spelling  perforniance  over  long  periods  of  time. 
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In  analysing  iit^lKery,  Hehh  (7)  (emphasises  the;  motor-component  in 
imagery  as  miK.h  as  rn  [)er(  (option,  What  he  calls  part-per(-(jptions  ar(j 
punctuated  by  motor  excitations  prodiiciMi  by  [)erlpheral  stimulation. 
One  of  ihom  becom(;s  liminal  and  the  result  is  ey(^rnov(iment  followed 
by  anot+ier  part-perception.  That  imagery  is  so  cuialagous  to  p(^rc(;ption. 
is  highly  relevant  to  sp(?lling.  In  th(^  first  plac(\  as  M(ibb  says,  tht^  child 
cannot  read  backwards  in  imagery  as  (|uickly  as  he  c^n  from  iho  print(!d 
word.  "There  is  sequential  left  to  right  organizaticm  of  the  parts  within 
the  apparently  unitary  presentation  corresponding  to  the  order  of 
presentation  in  perception  as  one  reads  Knglish  from  left  to  rjght."  and. 
of  course,  imaginal  reading  is  basic  to  spelling.  The  incompleteness  of 
such  imagery  is  symptomatic  of  spelling  difficulties.  The  individual  can 
part-perceive  a  word  and  be  held  up  when  a  new  fixation^  does  not 
produce  a  clear  image.  What  one  has  to  ask  is  why  the  new  fixation  does 
not  produce  an  image.  Is  it  because,  in  earlier  perception  of  the  word, 
attention  was  not  dire*:ted  to  subsequent  parts  of  the  word — particularly 
to  what  has  traditionally  been  known  as  "hard  spots";  i.e..  word 
sequences  with  possible  and'reasonable  alternatives?  The  writer's  own 
investigation  wouTd'>?ake  this  a  plausible  hypothesis,  since  rational 
correction  technique  which  is  entirely  concerned  with  attention  to  hard 
spots  is  conducive  to  good  spelling.  Secondly,  attention  to  serial 
probability  of  Xvords^  that  is,  to  common  sequences  perceived 
peripherally  in  reading  and  daily  life,  facilitates  imaging,  and 
particularly  what  has  earlier  been  termed  reconstituting  of  a  word  or  as 
Hebb  put  it.  "sequential  integration." 

What  Hebb  says  about  perception  is  relevant  in^that  there  seems  to  be 
one  aspect  of  the  perceptual  process  that  really  dbes  affect  spelling. 
Hartmann  (6)  spoke  of  it  as  a  particular  form  of  looking  which  was  quite 
distinct  from  any  specific  sensory  ability  or  facility  in  Integrating  such 
sensory  abilities.  This  increasing  ability  to  perceive  and  reconstruct  in 
imagery  a  word,  oi;^ better  still  a  sequence  of  words,  is  a  vital  step  toward 
spelling "CHmpetence.  This  ability  depends  on  training  the  child  to 
increase  his  span  of  apprehension';  for  example,  not  copying  a  letter  at  a 
time  or  ev^/n  a  word  at  a  time,  but  talking  in  a  whole  phrase  or  line  of  text 
and  storing  it  in  the  short  term  memory  before  reproduction  in  writing. 

So  far,  the  spelling  task  has  been  seen  as  the  internalisation  of  a 
coding  system  particularly  susceptible  to  visual .  learning  with  its 
dependence  on  imagery.  There  is  a  very  close  link  between  the  visual 
and  the  motor  aspects  of  spelling,  if  spelling  is  to  be  literally  at  the 
child's  fingertips.  Throughout  the  writer's  research,  the  necessity  for  the 
teacher  to  teach  handwriting  is  abundantly  clear  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  sensory  and  motor  organization  with  kinesthetic 
feedback  is  essential  (20).  A  generation  ago.  Schonell  (18)  pointed  out 
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that  the  impo'rtanc:^?  of  th(^  visual,  auditory,  anci  articulatory  elefrifj-nts  in 
spelling  must  be  "firmly  tiemented  in  writing";  and  Y^'^nald  (4) 
emphasizes  this  in  her  amalgam  of  sensory  input.  Teachers  can  avoid 
one  area  of  conflict  un(:ertainty  by  teaciiing  formation  of  letters,  and 
more  important  still,  letter  set^uences  in  writing,  and  by  encouraging 
swift  writing^— f()r  the?  twt)  are  not  incompatible.  Th(?  ciareful  writer  tends 
to  be  the  swift  writer:  and  the  good  han^writer  teixis  to  be  the  good 
speller,   .  \  i 

The  (:ompet<»nt  speller,  however,  has  a  good  spelling  self-image  and 
this  is  ^(^mething  Lecky  [\)]  quoted  as  a  paradigm- example  of  human 
self-consistency.  This  gc)^d  self-imagf?  is  something'to  be  cherished:  for 
without  it.  an  indivjdual  will  'write  reluctantly,  circumlocute.  and^ 
hence,  write  less  precisely  or  not  write  ai  all. 

THE  TASK  OF  T>4K  TEA(J1ER 

McKay  and  others  *(10)  point  out  that  '**the  traditional  spelling 
lesson  is  an  ad  hoc  approach  to  the  task  of  internalisation  and  one  which 
for  lack  f)f  awareness  t)f  the  working  of  the  orthography  falls  back  on 
random  proc:edures  and  on  rote  learning."  There  is  empirical  evidence 
for  this  (14 )  in  that  greater  progress  in  spelling  is  made  where  the  teacher 
pursues  a  systematic,  and  not  haphazard  approach  to  the  skill.  Progress 
is  rii^de  no! only  in  quantitative  terms  of  spellings  that  are  rigtft  or 
wrong,  but  in  the  way  c:hildren  taught  by  a  systematic  teacher 
approximate  more  closely  tospelling  precedent  in  tbeir  own  language.  It 
is  not  too  strong  a  statement  to  make  that  it  is^the  polrcy  and  behaviour  of 
the  teacher'^of  children  in  the  middle  years  that  determines  whether 
children  will  spell  badly  or  well  in  iSter  years.  This'is  not  to  say  that  the 
systematic  teacher  is  unf:reative.  Indeed,  the  more  linguistically 
divergent  the  teacher,  and  the  greater  the  "play  with  words."  the  more 
experienced  the  c:hildren  will  bef:f)m€  in  writing  letter  set]uences  in 
different  combinatif)ns  and  the  more  certain  their  spelling  will  become. 
It  is.  therQ.fore.  necessary  tt)  consider  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher 
when  advocating  a  systematit:  rather  than  an  ad  hoc:  procedure  in  the 
teac:hing  of  spelling,  and  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  argamnnts  in  this 
paper.  _     *  . 

THE  TEACHER  S  RESPONSIBILITIES  ^ 

Awareness  o/the  working  of  the  orthography.  In  orc^dr  for  teachers  to 
be  in  a  position  to  direct  children *s  attention  to  likenesses  and 
differences  in  word  structure,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must,  as  McKay  and 
others  stress,  be  "made  aware  of  the  working  of  the  orthography."  One 
excellent  vCay  for  teachers  to  become  aware  is  presented  in  Morris* 
Resource,9ook  (12).  The  fact  that  thisVaxonomy  of  spelling  patterns  is 
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presented  to  children  learning  to  read  is  of  motivational  value  to 
teachers. 

List  lenrning.  Teachers  u^hose  children  learn  to  spell  do  teat:h  lists; 
these  lists  are  derived  from  chi-WYtTrPs  writing  needs,  from  words  "asked 
fof"  in  the  course  of  childrei^'^s  {)wn  writing,  ^nd  from  lists  prepared  by 
the  teacher  in  celation  to  words  the  children  ask  fm — not  from  printed 
lists  which  would  seem  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  children's 
spelling  progress.  The  teacher  who  uses  printed  lists  probably  believes 
her  responsibility  for  teaching  spelling  ends  there.  The  receptive 
teacher,  who  is  attuned  to  the  child's  writing  needs,  delights  in  wopds 
and  ^er  awareness  of  word  structure  pervades  her  teaching. 

Awareness  t)/the  importance  of  imagery.  Teaohers  have  tobe*avi^are 
of  ^hat  children  have  to  learn  (the  content  of  lilts)  and  how  they  learn 
(the  method).  The  importance  of  visual  imagery  in  the  reconstituting  of 
seen  words  has  been  previously  mentioned,  and  it  is  crucial  that 
children  should  be  trained  lo  look  at  words  with^he  intention  to-retain 
them  and  then  to  write  them  from  memory.  ; 

T*he  necessity  to  increase  children's  spdfn  of  apprehension  of  letter 
sequences.  The  importance  of  training  chilaren  to  increase  the  span  of 
letters,  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  cartnot  be  overemphasized.  This  is 
training  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  help  cjiildren  gain  this  skill. 

The  necessity  of  teaching  handwriting.  Teachers  must  be  awafe  of 
the  interdependence  of  spelling  and  writing  skills,  for  spelling  ability  is 
valueless  unless  one  uses  the  ability  in  writing.  The  leaching  of  swift, 
certain  formation  of  letters  and  sequences  of  lettersjs  an  essential  duty  of 
the  teacher  if  her  children  are  to  wri'te  confidently  and  competently. 

The  seif-image.  Canfident  children  have  good  self-images  which  are 
nurtured  by  Ihe  teacher  and  the  parents.  Hence,  the  teacher  does  not 
over-correct,  but  studies  the  children's  spelling  and  uses  the  errors  as 
miscues  to  guide  his  own  teaching  strategies  (15). 

CONCLUSION 

Children  will  achieve  spelling  su^ess  1)  if  the  teacher  Ts  aware  of 
essentials,  consistent  in  her  attitude,  and  sensitive  in  her  response  to 
children's  requests  for  words;  2)  if  she  finds  the  optimal  study  rate  [not 
too  mucFi  since  limiting  study  time  may  well  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  learner  (5)];  3)  if  she  is  rational  in  correction  technique  and 
encourages  autonomy  in  the  trying  out  of  words;  4)  if  she  teaches 
well-formed  and  swift  handwriting;  and  5)  if  she  inspires  a  self-image  as 
a  good  speller. 

^As  Richmpnd  (17).  confirming  Horn  (8).  points  out.  adequate 
research  is  available  for  spelling  instruction.  Marksheffel  (12)  adds, 
however.  "The  problem  of  how  to  get  teachers  to  apply  the  findings  of 
research  to  their  classroo^n  practices  remains." 
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In  1918  Lewis  Terman  descr^ibed  the  reading  development  of  an 
otherwise  unknown  infant  called  Martha.  Martha  was  taught  to  read  at 
the  age  of  14^  months  by  learning  the  r^rt^s  of  the  capital  letters.  Not 
surprisingly,  she  found  this  rather  difficult  at  first,  so  difficult  that  after 
She  had  struggled  to  learn  four  letters,  instruction  ceased  for  five 
months.  The  rest  obvious}y<lid  Martha^eood,  for  wjjen  she  wasnineteen 
months  of  age  she  managed  to  learn  all  the  capital  letters  in  three  weeks, 
^h^  then  lear.ned  all  the  small  letters  in  a  further  three  weeks  and  began 
to^ learn  whole  words.  In  the  next  Jgur  months  she  acquired  a  sight 
vocab.ulary  of  200  words  and  her  rate  of  acquisition  of  new  words  was  so 
good  that  after  being  shown  51  new  words  one  day  she  correctly 
recognised  38  of  them  the  following  day.  ^  >      '  ^ 

This  illustration  is  interesting  for  a  number  of  reasons.  You  may  have 
metaphorically  raised  your  eyebrows  in  surprise  at  the  thought  of 
beginning  to  read  by  learning  the  capital  tetters.  You  niay  also  have  been 
appalled  by  the  thqught  of  starting  with  a  child  as  young  as  fourteen 
months.  Yqu  may  have  noticed  the  great  benefit  which  accrued  from 
stopping  instruction  when  Martha  o^viously^was  not  learning. 
Personally,  I  was  much  more  interested  in  the  rapid  rate  at  which  Martha 
acquired  a  sight  vocabulary  when  her  reading  really  started;  ^8  new 
words  retained  from  one  day's- learning!  But  we  know  very  little  about 
the  rate  at  which  reading  development  occurs.  The  little  we  do  know  is 
linked  to  anecdotes  about  the  reading  development  of  very  young 
children,  and  usually  these  are  the  reading  prodigies,  whose  progress  is 
so  unusual  that  it  is  reported  in  the  fiterature.  \ 

Several  of  these  prodigies  were  described  ^y  Lynn  (1)  some  years 
agb,  Norbert  Wiener ,« the  American  mathematician,  learned  all  the  letters 
in  two  days  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months.  Francis  Galton  could  identify 
all  the  capitals  at  twetVe  months  of  age.  One. example  that  I  particularly 
liked,  though  it  does  not  m  fact  relate  to  rate  of  reading  growth,  is  that  of 
a  German  child,  one  Otto  Pohler,  who  noticed  his  own  first  name  in  a 
newspaper  at  the  age  of  fi  fteeri  months.  I  have  a  vision  of  this  precocious 
fifteen-month-old  child  scanning  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  over  his 
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morning  milk  and  Farex.  Of  course,  he  had  a  slight  built-in  advantage,  as 
some  of  you  have  already  spotted,  since  Otto  is  one  of  the  very  fev^  first 
names  that  are  entirely  reversible.  But  the  purpose  of  these  illustrations 
is  to  point  'out  that  people  have  logged  the  reading  grovy^th  of  the 
prodigies,  but  not  the  reading  grov^th  uf  ordinary  children.  Is  this  rapid 
rateof  grow^  in  v^^ord  recognition,  v^hich  Martha shovy^ed, characteristic 
of  the  reading  development  of  all  children?  Or  does  reading  devel- 
opment in  most  children  proceedat  a  much  more  steady  and  gentle  rate? 

In  this  paper  I  v^^ant  to  focus  on  one  narrqv^  aspect  of  reading 
growth — the  development  of  v^ord  recognition  skills.  The  middle  and 
higher  ordej;^ skills  of  reading  for  comprehension,  for  appreciation  of 
literature,  for  precise  v^^ork,  for  cataloging,  and  for  referencing,  all 
depend  on  the  basic  skill  of  being  able  to  recognise  v^ords.  - 

Mahy  children  have  their  v^^ord  recognition  skills  measured. 
Remedial  teachers,  teachers  in  infant  schools,  and  educational 
psychologists,  all  happily  use  tests  of  word  recognition  v^hich  tell  us 
something  about  the  reading  age  level  of  children.  Who  has  not  read  a 
report  which  states  that  the  reading  age  of  Johnny  or  Sally  is  7.3  years?  • 
Six  months  later  we  look  with  interest  to  see  if  Sally's  reading  age  has 
reached  the  magic  total  of  7.8  years.  And  if  she  were  a  retarded  reader 
initially  we  would  hope  for  the  rate  of  progress  which  was  somewhat 
better  than  her  chronological  age. 

What  do  these  reading  age  differences  mean?  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  word  recognition  age  of  six  years  and  one  of  seven  years?  Does 
it  mean  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a  word  recognition  age  of 
nine  years  and  one  of  ten  years?  Dozens  of  research'results  in  remedial 
education  assume  so  and  average  out  the  gains  shown.  So  do  reports  of 
remedial  work.  Do  the  skills  which  our  children  accfuire  between  the 
years  of  five  and  six  represent  the  same  kinds  of  word  recognition  skills 
they  acquire  between  the  reading  ages  of  ten  and  eleven?  These  are  the 
questions  which  deserve  exploration,  and  which  knowledge  of  the 
reading  growth  of  ordinary  children  would  illuminate.  In  this  paper,  I 
want  to  report  some  findings  which  have  a  bearing  on  this  and  which 
emerged  as  a  spin-off  from  the  Schools  Council  Project  in  Compensatory 
Education  held  at  the  University  College  of  Swansea. 

This  project  was  largely  concerned  with  constructing  a  screening  ^' 
,  device  for  identifying  school  entrants  needing  special  help  and 
^  producing  a  language  programme  for  use  in  infant  schools  in  deprived 
areas.  But  the  development  of  these  materials  gave  th%  opportunity  of 
working  with  a  population  of  young  children  with  whom  contact  was 
maintained  across  the  three-year  period  of  their  infant  schooling.  We 
used  this  opportunity  to  measure  regularly,  for  a  small  subsample  of  the 
main  group,  the  way  the  development  of  reading  skills  took  place  across 
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thfe  period  when  the  children  were  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  But  we  did 
not  measure  their  word  recognition  skills  as  a  reading  age.  What  we  did 
do  was  to  adapt  A  technique  used  by  the.  pioneers  fn  the  studies  of 
language  and  try  to  estimate  the  number  oT  words  which  the  children 
could  recognise  each  time  we  saw  them.  We  did  thisty  using  a  word 
recognition  test  which  gave  us  information  about  the  proportion  of  the 
words  in^the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  that  each  child  could  read  each 
time.  The  test  was  a  sample  of  the  words  in  the  dictionary  and  the 
children  were  required  to  pronounce  the  words  following  a  procedure 
similar  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  standard  word  recognition  tests.  The 
results  were-  expressed,  therefore,  not  as  a  reading  age.  but  as 
percentages  of  dictionary  vocabulary;  for  example,  a  child's  word 
recognition  score  might  be  expressed  as  30  percent  or  41  percent  of 
dictionary  vocabulary  recognised  correctly. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  child  development  theory  realise  that 
this  kind  of  approach — regular  measurement  of  the  skills  of  individual 
children  across  a  period  of  time — is  a  longitudinal  study  and  as  such 
does  h^ve  a  number  of  theoretical  advantages,  in  particular  the  ability  to 
reveal  growth  spurts  which  the  normal  crqss-sectional  kind  of^ 
investigation  does  not  possess.  We  hoped,  that  this  approach  would 
enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  t'he  word  recognition 
skills  of  individual  children  gfow.  The  three  points  which  I  think 
characterise  the  entjuiry  are:  1)  we  concentrated  on  a  narrow  aspect  of 
development  (the  growth  of  word-recognition  skills);  2)  we  rejected 
borm  based  measures  as  we  we^e  not  interested  in  average  performances 
(we  used  a  measure  which  was  criterion  based);  and  3)  it  was  a 
longitudinal  study  and  we  measured  individual  children  over  a  period 
of  three  years. 

The  work  was  done  with  a  total  of  64  children:  32  boys  and  32  girls. 
32  from  schools  in  advantaged  areas  a-nd  32  from  schools  in 
disadvantaged  areas.  (This  kind  of  breakdown  was  done  in  order  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  dc  another  sort  of  analysis,  not  relevant  to  this 
particular  en^iry.)  One  of  the  64  children  dropped  out  and  the 
remaining  63  were  examined  each  term  at  average  intervals  of  about  - 
three  lo  four  months  over  a  three-year  period.  Children  who  entered 
infant  ^schools  in  the  autumn  term  were  tested  seven  times  each  and 
childre^  entering  school  in  the  spring  and  summer  terms  were  tested 
five  times  each.  The  average  age  of  the  group  on  the  first  assessment  was 
five  years,  "six  months  and  on  the  last  assessment,  seven  years,  four 
months. 

When  we  examined  the  reading  growth  curves  in  individual 
children,  we  found  several  characteristic  points  about  them.  The  first 
point  is  that  the  growth  of  reading  vocabulary  usually  began  very  slowly, 
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and  then  proceeded  through  a  stage  of  rapid  growth.  The  rapidity  of 
some  of  thegrowth  spurts  that  wereshown  was  astonishing.  The  growth 
tailed  off,  to  complete  an  S-shaped  curve. 

Not  all  children  showed  precisely  this  development.  One  child's 
development  was  zero  across  the  whole  period  of  the  exercise.  A  second 
child's  reading  standard  was  already  very  htgh  at  the  time  he  started 
infant  school  in  his  sixth  year.  The  first  child  was  at  the  early  part  of  the 
.  growth  curve  and  the  second  child,  although  he  was  only  in  infant 
school,  nevertheless 'was  completing  his  reading  growth  spurt.  Some 
childre^^ere  half  way  along  the  curve  of  reading  growth,  pulling  out 
into  tlJttbinning  part  of  the  growth  spurt.  Most  of  th^  children  were 
either  l^^nstrating  the  start  of  word  recognition  growth  or  showing 
the  beginning  of  the  growth  spurt  or  just  beginning  to  come  out  of  the 
growth  spurt. 

We  were  very  interested  in  those  children  (.1 5, in  all)  who,  by  the  end 
of  the  study,  had  already  reached  a  word  recognition  skill  of  at  least  30 
percent  of  dictionary  vocabulary,  and  who  could  therefore  be  expected 
to  show  evidence  of  the  growth  spurt  in  reading.  In  terms  of  reading  age. 
this  30  percent  facility  level  is  approximately  a  reading  age  of  eight 
years. 

For  these  15  children,  we  calculated  the  maximum  velocity  of 
growth.  This  was  done  by  working  out  the  velocity  of  growth  between 
each  of  the  pairs  of  points  at  which  we  saw  the  children.  The  growth  rate 
formula  may  be  expressed  thus:  Velocity  where  Tl  and  T2 

represent  the  facility  levels  reached  at  each  point  of  testing  and  time  the 
interval  between  testing.  Thus,  a  child  whose  reading  vocabulary  was  45 
,  percent  of  the  dictionary  sample  on  one  occasion  and  55  percent  three 
months  later  could  be  said  to  be  demoifetrating  a  velocity  of  10  percent 
growth  in  three  months,  or  a  velocity  of  40  percent  growth  per  year.  The 
fascinating  point  revealed  is  that  most  children  who  reach  this  30 
percent  level  already  show  a  growth  spurt  which,  at  its  maximum 
velocity,  proceeds  at  a  very  high  rate.  If  this  maximum  rate  (60-79 
percent)  were  to  be  prolonged,  it  would  result  in  between  two-thirds  and 
three-quarters  of  the  total  dictionary  vocabulary  being  added  to  the  word 
recognition  performance  of  these  children  within  a  year.  This  rate  is  not 
sustained  but  it  does  indicate  the  enormous  speed  at  which  word 
recognition  skills  are  developed  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Notice  also  the  individual  variation.  For  two  children  there  was  a 
period  in  which  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  word  recognition  skills  was 
proceeding  at  a  rate  of  over  120  percenfof  dictionary  vocabulary  a  year. 
The  growth  of  word  recognition  is  not  the  steady  process  which 
norm-based  word  recognition  tests  imply.  It  is  subject  to  rapid  spurts, 
some  of  which  are  very^steep.  In  some  cases,  in  a  period  of  a  few  short 
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months,  these  children  acquired  a  word  recognition  vocabulary  which  is 
quite  adequate  for  supporting  all  the  higher  and' middle  order  reading 
skills  anyone  would  wish  to  teach/It  may  be  thatlhis  word  recognition 
performance  improves  gently  over  the  next  years  in  school,  but  the  rate 
of  improvement  is  marginal  in  comparison  with  the  en-urmous  earlier 
growth  during  the  reading  spurt. 

The  next  question  we  must  ask  is,  "When  does  this  maximum  rate  of 
acquisition  occur?"  We  looked  at  the  figures  for  maxirtium  grov^h  and 
related  them  to  the  size  of  the  word  recognition  vocabulary  at  the  time. 
For  most  children,  the  peak  of  word  recognition  growth  occurs  when  the 
word  recognition  vocabulary  is  between  20  and  ?9  percent  er  about  a 
quarter  of  the  dictionary  vocabulary  ."So  it  is  when  a  child  had  acquired 
about  a  quarter  of  the  dictionary  vocabulary  that  his  rate  of  growth 
proceeds  very  rapidly.  Within  a  space  of  perhaps  a  few  months, 
however,  the  growth  of  his  word  recognition  skills  starts  to  tail  off. 

So  far  we  have  been  describing  the  situation.  We  ftejed  to  be  able  to 
chart  reading  growth  before  we  can  hope  to  attemptto  explain  it.  But  a 
more  important  question  than  "How?"  is  ''Why?"  Why  is  it  that  spurts  of 
this  sort  suddenly  occur  and  then  tail  off? 

It  is  possible  that  the  spurt  in  growth  of  word  recognitioa  skills  may 
be  associated  with  the  kind  of  language  experiences  children  enjoy,  the 
kind  of  teaching  in  the  infant  school,  or  a  development  in  the»child's 
knowledge  of  patterns  w^ich  underlie  the  regularity  of  pronunciation  in 
the  English  Janguage.  The  particular  investigation  we  were  concerned 
with  allowed  us  to  investigate  this  last  question,  since  among  the  other 
measures  we  were  using  to' assess  the  development  of  children  was  a 
measure  of  their  phonic  skills.*  For  this  purpose  we  had  used  an 
experimental  instrument  called  the  Swansea  Test  of  Phonic  Skills  (2) 
which  assesses  the  extent  to  which  a  child  can  attach  the  correct 
pronunciation  to  65  of  the  most  commonly  used  letter  combinations  or 
single  letters  in  the  early  reading  process. 

This  enabled  us  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  a  child's  growth  in 
word  recognition  skills  is  linked  to  growth  in  a  number  of  phonic  skills 
which  he  successfully  mastered.  It  would  be  surprising,  though 
possible,  that  a  child  might  manage  to  enter  the  growth  spurt  of  word 
recognition  skills  without  having  mastered  adequately  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  phonic  skills.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  find  that  the  grov^h 
^rpurt  was  either  preceded  or  parallelled  by  a  grov^h  in  the  knowledge 
which  a  child  showed^ of  phonic  skills  as  measured  by  this  particular 
instrument.  We  proceeded  to  examine  this  hy.p^othesis. 

First,  werestricted  our  analysis  to  children  who  had  mastered  at  least 
29  of  the  65  phonic  elements  measured  by  the  scale.  The  test  manual 
indicates  that  a  score  below  29  is  not  particularly  meaningful  in  relation 
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to  accurate  assessment  of  a  child's  knowledge  of  pimnics.  Above  29.  the 
score  becomes  relatively  unaffected  by  guessing  and  gives  a  clear 
indication  of  th§  number  of  phonic  skills  which  a  child  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  mastered. 

There  was  no  pattern'of  developrntnit  of  phonic  skills  which  was  as 
consistent  as  the  kind  of  S  shaped  growth  spurt  mentioned  in  relation  to 
the  acquisition  of  word  recognition  skills.  Some  children  showed  little 
progress  thrbughout  the  period  of  assessment;  others  had  acquired  a 
reasonable  competence  by  the  time  they  entered  the  infant  school.  Other 
children  showed  a  dramatic  increase  in  knowledge  of  phonic  skills 
duAng  a  very  short  period  eft  time.  Perhaps  this  is  a  case  of  particularly  -* 
skilled  teaching,  or  of  a  child  for  whom  the  reading' process  suddenly 
clicked.  This  led  us  to  examine  tfie  velocity  at  which  children  acquire 
phonic  skilly. 

The  rate  of  grovv^h  of  phonic  skills  did  not  show  quite  the  same  peak 
as  was  the  e^se  in  the  rate  of  grov^h  of  word  recognition  skills.  Thus,  the 
maximum  rate  of  growth  of  phonic  skills  measured  as  number  of  phonic 
dements  per  month  was  spread  fairly  evenly  over  the  range.  Although 
«  'there  was  wide  variation,  at  least  13  of  the  33  children  showed  maximum 
velocities  of  over  70  phonic  elements  gained  per  year,  a  remarkably  hi^h 
'rate  of  acquisition.  One  child  showed  a  rate  oT  acquisition  of^phonic 
skills  of  more  than  140  per  year.  Had  that  rate  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  that  child's  knowledge  of  the  phonic  elements  would  have  been 
virtually  complete  in  a  matter  of  months.  One  child  for  example, 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  37  phonic  elements  in  two  months. 

ow  let  us  turn  to  the  question  we  asked  earlier.  How  does  this 
acquisition  of  phonic  skills  relate  to  the  reading  spurt?  Let  us  examine 
those  15  advanced  readers  who.  at  the  e»fd  of  the  study  had  acquired  a 
minimum  of  30  percent  of  dictionary  vocabulary  and  in  many  cases 
significantly  more.  (These  were  ^readers  whose  reading  age  was 
approximately  eight  years  or  above  on  standardised  word  recognition 
tests.)  Remember  that  the  abilitv  to  read  30  percent  of  dictionary 
vocabulary  is  a  standard  which  appears  when  .a  child  is  well  into  the 
early  part  of  the  grovVth  spurt.  Now  let  us  consider  the  occasion  on  which 
\he  15  children  first  reached «  score  of  30  percent  or  more  on  the  word 
recognition  test,  when  their  average  score  was  in  fact  38.6  percent,  or  just 
over  one-third  of  the  dictionary  sample.  At  that  point,  their  averagescore 
on  the  test  of  phonic  skills  was  58;  that  iis.  they  were  scoring  at  a  very  ' 
high  level  on  this  test.  They  could  recognise  58  of  ,the  65  phonic 
elements.  When  children  are  lauiiched  'on  the  reading  spurt,  their 
knowledge  of  the  significant  phonic  elements  in  the  reading  process  is 
virtually  complete. 
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Another  way  of  looking  at  the  relationship  between  phonic  skills  and 
word  recognition  ability  is  to  look  at  the  maximum  rate  of  growth  on 
both  tests.  Are  children  showing  maximum'rate  of  growth  of  the  phonic 
skills  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  showing  maximum  rate  of  growth  of 
word  recognition  ability?  After  all.  the  maximum  rate  of  growth  on  the 
word  recognition  test  could  occur  at  about  the  30  percent  performance 
level.  The  occasion  of  maximum  rate  of  growth  on  both  tests  coincided 
for  only  4  of  the  l5  chilc^ren.  The  remaining  11  children  reached  their 
maximum  rate  of  growth  in  phonic^skills  before  their  maximum  rate  of 
growth  in  word  recognition  skills.  No  child  showed  maximum  growth  of 
word  recognition  skills  before  maximum  growth  of  phonic  skills.  It 
seems  that  a  child  needs  considerable  facility  in  phonic  skills,  a  good 
grasp  of  the  phoneme-graphdme  relationshj^,  before  he  can  enter  Ihe 
word  recognition  growth  spurt  which  i^  an  essential  process  in 
achieving  fluency  in  the  fundamental  reading  skill,  the  ability  to 
recognise  words.  What  does  all  this  mean  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  to  children  who  have  learning  problems?  I  would  like  to  raise 
two  or  three  questions. 

Thefirst  question  relates  to  method  of  teaching.  (But  let  me  put  in  all  ' 
those  caveats  that  the  researcher  has  to  put  in  about  the  enquiry  being 
based  on  a  very  small  sample,  as  well  as  ^eing  a  spin-off  from  another 
enquiry,)  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  one  of  the  15 
children  we  saw  achieved  success  in  word  recognition  without  great 
facility  in  phonic  skills.  No  matter  how  strongly  the  proponents  of  the 
took  and  Say  method  feel  and  no  matter  how  helpful  it  may  be  to 
introduce  reading  through  a  visual  approach,  it  still  seems  that  for  our 
sample  there  are  certain  regu larities  in  the  English  language  which,  after 
they  have  been  grasped,  enable  a  child's  word  recognition  skills  to  shoot 
ahead  at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate.  These  children  were  taken  from  a  set  of 
different  schools;  they  came  from  different  backgrounds;  they  were 
being  taught  in  different  p^ts  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  this  point 
applied  to  each  child,  regardless  of  the  range  of  teaching  methods  used. 

What  were  these  methods?  There  were  a  variety  of  teachers  in  the 
schools,  and  each  stressed  different  approaches,  but  most  schools 
introduced  reading^  by  a  Look  and  Say  approach',  with  teachers  later 
introducing  phonic  skills  at  different  points  and  with  different 
emphases,  depending  on  their  own  inclinations^  The  pattern  of  schools 
was  not  unrepresentative  of  what  is  ^ccef^able  practice  in  British  infant 
schools,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  considerrag  an  unusual  set  of  teaching 
methods.  In  a  school  which  stressed  a  visual  approach,  or  in  a  school 
which  stressed  a  phonic  approach,  a  different  result  would  have  been 
obtained.  But  for  these  schools,  phonics  end  phonic^knowledge  seem 
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important  before  the  word  recognition  spurt  can  occur.  I  think  that  might 
have  implications  for  teaching  reading. 

The  second  point  relates  to  measurement.  Those  persons  who  are 
concerned  with  children  with  reading  problems  are  going  to  be  involved 
in  measurement.  We  all  know  the  word  recognition  test  and  the  reading 
age  score  which  emerges.  In  view  of  the  interesting  reading  spurts  which 
occur  at  different  Stages,  I  am  tempted  to  conclude  that  these  could  well 
be  thrown  out' of  the  window.  We  would  gain  much  more  information  if, 
instead  of  measuring ^children*s  reading  performance  on  a  test,  we 
looked  at  children's  reading  in  relation  to  considerations  such  as  the  size 
of  their  recognij/ion  vocabulary — how  many  words  they  have  managed 
to  acquire  and  how  rjiany  phonic  elements  they  have  grasped.  In  this 
way,  we  do  not  compare  child  with  child  but  we  compare  children's 
skills  against  the  real  backcloth  that  matters— that  is,  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  acquired  the  defined  pattern  of  skills  required  to  master  the 
ability  to  understand  the  printed  English  language. 

To  return  to  the  question  I  asked  at  the  start  of  this  paper:  a  reading 
age  improvement  of  one  year  between  the  reading  ages  of  five  and  six  is 
'•an  entir(9ly  different  matter  from  a  reading  age  improvement  of  one  year 
between.the  reading  ages  of  ten  and  eleven.  This  is  what  the  reading  tests 
mask  and  it  is  because  we  have  been  wedded  to  measurement  in  this  way 
for  the  past  sixty  years  that  we  have  failed  to  explore  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  the  development  of  reading  skills — principles 
which  matter  §o  much  in  remedial  education. 
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Many  teachers  appear  to  feel  that  students  unlderstand  better  when  they 
are  interested  in  what  they  are  reading.  As  a  result  of  this  concern  a 
number  of  investigators  have  naturally  turned  their  attention  to 
pursuing  the  interest  factor  in  reading.  More  i\\An  300  investigations  of 
reading  preferences  we;*e  published  prior  to  the  1960s,  Ifrgely  in  the 
Uoited  States.  Although  the  surge  of  studies  has  diminished  to  some 
extent,  researchers  still  continue  their  pursuit  of  the  interest  factor.  Only 
a  limited  amount  of  research  has  been  focused  upon  the  preferejices  of 
the  beginning  reader  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  school.  To  the 
investigators*  knowledge,  after  a  careful  search  of  the  literature,  no 
investigators  have  previously  explored  the  expr^&sed  reading  interests 
of  young  children  across  a  number  of  countries,  x 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  survey  and  compare  the  expressed 
reading  interests  of  children  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  formal 
sch-ooling  (not  including  kindergarten)  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
similarities  and  differences  among  countries,  within  each  of  the  school 
years,  and  from  first  to-second  year.  The  total  sample  consisted  of  2,1 13 
children.  Three  children  would  not  or  could  not  respond,  leaving  a  final 
total  of  2,110.  Of  these  2,110  children,  106  were  from  Austria,  105  from 
Canada.  196  from  England,  103  from  Israel,  88  from  Italy.  99  from  Japan, 
80  from  the  Netherlands,  129  from  The  Republic  of  Panama.  126  from 
Sweden,  and  1 ,078  from  three  geographic  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
overall  sample  included  1,045  girls  and  1,065  boys.  ^ 

The  study  was  originally  designed  by  Dorothy  Kirsch  as  an 
investigation  of  the  expressed  reading  interests  of  children  in  grades  one 
and  two  in  three  cities  and  suburban  areas  of  the  Unfted  States.  This 
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early  part  of  the  investigation  was  completed  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  deg^ree  of  Doctor  of  Education  at  Hofstra  University. 
Dr.  Kirsch's  study  was  then  expanded  and  the  results  of  her  investigation 
were  included  in  the  investigation  of  children  in  t^n  countries.  In  most 
cases,  classroom  teachers  conducted  the  interviews  with  the  children. 
This  phase  of  the  investigation  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  H. 
Aten  Rob?nson  who' in  1972,  tfavelled  to  six  of  the  ten  countries  to 
observe,  answer  questions,  and  assure  parallelism,  spending  two  or 
three  days  in  each  country. 

PLAIS^OF  THE  STUDY 

Information  on  expressed  reading  interests  was  collected  from  a  total 
of  2,110  children  by  interviews  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  The  children's 
own  drawings  were  used  to  elicit  their  expressed  interests.  Each  child, 
interviewed  alone,  was  asked  to  draw  a  pictur,e  showing  what  he  would 
like  to  read  or  have  readto  him.  The  investigator  confirmed  the  child's 
reading  interest  by  means  cif  a  structured  interview.  When  possible,  the 
derivation  of  the  interest  was  also  elicited. 

After  the^iata  had  been  collected,  comparisons  were  made  according 
to  country,  sex,  intelligence,  reading  level,  chronological  age.  and  year 
in  school. 

1.  The  interests  were  expressed  by  the  children  "at  a  single  point  in 
time.  The  feelings  of  the  child  about  the  reading  interests  that  emerged 
were  not  probed  psychologically  or  sociologically,  nor  were  the  interests 
then  related  to  child  development  patterns. 

2.  The  sample  was  limited  to  children  in  selected  schools  in  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  urban  and  innercity  locations  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  New  York.  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  schools 
in  the  other  nine  countries  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  convenience  and 
cooperation.  Since  Robinson  wrote  to  people  he  knew  in  various 
countries  for  their  assistance  in  gathering  the  information,  the  samples 
were  not  randomized. 

3.  The  technioujB  used  in  collecting  data— children's  drawings  in 
combination  witrv  an  interview — was  essentially  ^subjective,  even 
though  the  interview  was  structured.  This  interview  was  more  detailed 
in  the  United  States  than  in  the  other  nine  countries. 

4.  The  designation  of  reading  level  was  judgmental  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 

5.  The  designation  of  intelligence  level  as  low,  average,  or  high  was 
obtained  from  the  Goodenough  Draw-A-Man  Test. 

6.  There  were  differences  in  age.  although  the  children  were  in  the 
same  grade.  In  Sweden,  the  children  were  generally  one  year  older  than 
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in  other  countries  because,  in  Sweden,  the  children  start  school  one  yaar 
later.  In  England,  the  children  were  one  year  younger  because  they  begin 
school  roughly  one  year  earlier.  This  variation  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  descrihijag  the  results. 

7.  In  the  study  of  Alberta.  Canada;  Venicti.  Italy;  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  data  were  collected  by  persons  other  than  those  immediately 
involverfin  the  research  project.  The  interpretations  and  carrying  out.of 
instructions  were  erjjrusted  toVersons  who  were  residing  and  working 
in  those  areas  at  that  time.  In  japan,  interviews  were  conducted  by 
college  students  majoring  in  education.  However,  these  students  were 
well  trained  and  followed  the  directions  e)^plicitly. 

f  ■ 

FINDINGS  ^ 

In  this  section  of  the  paper  three  main  elements  of  the  study  are 
explored:  1)  the.  topics  about  which  ?thildren  in  the  world  sample 
expressed  an  interest  in  reading;  2)  th& classification  of  the  topics  into 
predetermined  categories,  which  were  then  compared  statistically  to 
^scertain  similarities  and  differences;  and  3)  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
derivation  of  the  cj;iild*s  reading  interest — whether  it  was  fostered  by 
books,  television,  or  personal  experiences.  The  data  reveals  striking 
similarities  from  coUntry  to  country,  along  with  unique  differences, 

THE  TOPICS 

Each  child's  reading  jnterest,  the  subject  drawn  and  talked  about, 
was  termed  the  topic.  The  topics  were  then  allocated  to  ,^ven 
prearranged  categories:  information^scientific.  information-historic, 
information-1970s,  realistic  fiction,  imaginative  fiction,  humor,  and 
poetry.  Generally,  the  child's  drawing  revealed  the  reading  topic  of 
interest;  through  the  interview,  the  specific  manner  in  which  the  topic 
was  viewed.  For  example,  if  a  child  dtew  a  dog,  upon  questioning  he 
might  reveal  that  he  liked  stories  about  real  animals,  which  would  be 
classified  as  realistic  fiction  in  the  categories.  However,  if  he  disclosed 
upon  questioning  that  he  wanted  information  on  how  to  raise  dogs,  it 
would  then  be  allocated  tcfin/orniation-sri^nti/ic.  Or,  perhaps,  he  stated 
that  he  liked  stories  about  make-believe  dogs,  in  which  case  his  interest 
would  be  classified  as  imaginative  fiction. 

The  1 .062  children  in  the  first  year  of  school  who  participated  in  the 
study  made  1 ,095  choices,  which  are  classified  a,s  24  appropriate  topics. 
The  number  of  choices  exceeded  the  number  of  children  by  33;  some 
children  made  more  than  one  choice.  Fictional  topics  numbered  851,  or 
78  percent  of  the  choices;  nonfiction  topics  numbered  244,  or  22  percent 
of  the  total.  The  first  10  topics  reflected  more  than  89  percent  of  the 
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reading  interests  Of  children  in  the  first  year  of  school.  These  topic 


choice?s  are  shown  in  Table  l  ; 

JliNJt      i               l(JUl(.ov>J|l  >.*>^  It    I J  V    I-  .  1 1 1 1 

/Irttri   in  trio  P<irtt 

YCflT  Oi  .>(  nooi 

Topic. 

1  otal 

Perc  ent 

r(ank 

hairv  tal»*s  and  fantasi»*s 

27  \2 

1 

St(>ru»s  about  rhildrrn 

1  7,i 

1  80 

2 

Stf>riH5  about  real  rtfnmals 

1 4h 

1  3  3  3 

3  ' 

Informati()n  about  animals 

1  10 

U)  <J4 

4  ' 

StoriHS  about  pt^jple 

80 

7.3  1 

5 

Monster  stories  -sppfrhuman  personalitifs 

V] 

4  84 

6 

Real  life  adventure  stories 

40 

3  65 

7 

Funny  stories 

:n 

2  8i 

8 

How  to  make  and-or  operate*  ine(.hani(:al 
vehK.les 

2.65 

9 

Information  on  voc  ations 

23 

2  10 

10 

TV'  (.artoons 

1  7 

1.55 

11 

How  things  grow  / 

1  5 

1  37 

12 

Mystery  and  ghost  «norie?s  ^ 

13 

1  19 

13 

Prehistoric.  Iif« 

12  ■ 

110 

14 

Historic;  events  and  famous  people 

1  1 

1  00 

15 

Information  on  sports 

10 

,91 

16 

(^hemioal  and  biological  information 

H 

73 

17 

"How  to       "  information,  other  than 
merhani(:al 

6 

55 

18 

ramous  (.(>niemporary  peoplllF 

6 

.55 

18 

(Current  events 

5 

46 

19 

Riiligious  themf\s 

4 

37 

,20 

Information  on  spar  e 

4 

,37 

20 

Ecology 

1 

09 

21 

Science  fiction 

1 

.09 

21 

Titles  mentioned  as  favorite  fairy  tales  or  fantasies  by  297  (^7.12 
percent)  of  the  children  in  the  first  year  of  school  across  the  ten  countries 
includeoL^both  classic  fairy  tales  and  modern  fantasies.  Named  by  some 
subjects  in  50  percent  or  more  of-  the  countries  surveyed  were  the 
time-honored  favorites:  Cinderella.  Liiile  Red  RidingHood,  Snow  White, 
The  Three  Bears,  and  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  f'requently  mentioned  was 
the  Swedish  modern-day  fantasy.  Pippi  Longstocking.  Children  also 
named  as  favorites  tale^  which  were  apparentl}^  indigenous  to  their 
country.  Thus,  children  in  the  Netherlands  spoke  of  a  story  about  Santa 
Claus  arriving  in  the  Netherlands  on  a  steamer;  Austrian  children 
appeared  to  favor  Hansel  and  Gretel;  and  lapanese  subjects  named  A 
Small  HousV.  • 
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Requests  by  173  children  ( 15.80  percent)  for** stories  about  children" 
appeared  to  mirror  tlie  everyday  pursuits  of  the  subjects.  Thus,  there 
were  requests  for  stories  about  children  playing,  children  at  school, 
children  getting  lost^^^arlt^'cKiWreh  g9ing  on  trips.  Among  (he  titles 
specifically  mentip^ed  were  Torn  Sawyer,  //eifli.  and  from  Israeli 
chil'dren.  Hanna's  Shabqt  Dress. 

One  hundred  forty-six  (13.33  percent)  of  the  first  year  children 
apparently  desired  to  read  about  all  kinds  of  animals — pets,  circus 
.animaJs,  and  wild  animals.  Books  in  the  l^ossie  series  were  frequently 
rtientioned;  others  included  Fury  and  Block  Beauty.  Information  was 
requested  about  a  tremendously- varied  group  of  living  creatures:  dogs, 
horses,  and  cats  were  the  favorites;  but  there  was  also  interest  in. birds, 
lions,  pigs,  guinea  pigs,  elephants,  tigers,  whales,  reindeer,  ants,  and 
gr^&sihoppers. 

Interest  in  real-life  adventure  stories  included  requests  by  40  (3.65 
percent)  children  for  stories  about  cowboys  anc^cowgirls,  soldiers, 
sailors,  knights,  boys  and  girls  in  differenllands.  and  a  desire  to  see  other 
places  through  books,  arriving  there  by  car  and  plan^.  Amonp  the  titles 
were  The  Desert  Fax  and  The  Sardinian  Drummer  Boy. 

Stories  about  peof5le  seemed  to  reflect  the  everyday  life  of  80  (7.31 
percent)  of  the  subjects;  requestis  frequently  were  made  for  sfories  about 
family  members,  particularly  siblings. 

Among  the  characters  mentioned  in  monster  stories  were  witches, 
devils^  and  robots.  Dracuia  and  *Zorro  were  among  the  specific  titles; 
Japanese  children  mentioned  a  number  of  monster  stories  which  were 
apparently  unique  to  their  country.  Stories  which  appeated  to  children 
because  of  humor  included  such  titles  as  Williti  -Wonka  and  the 
Chocolate  Factory rRolli ng  Rice  Ball,  and  A  Man  with  a  YeVow  Hat: 
"How  to*.  .  information  included  interest  in  h^w  to  make  cars,  operate 
submarines  and  trains,  make. marionettes  and  dolls,  collect  butterflies, 
and  learn  to  bake.  Information  about  sports  included  interests  in 
gymnastics  and  football;  information  on  vocationsincluded  requests  for 
reading  material  on  how  to  be  an  astronaut,  a  policeman,  a  doctor,  and  a 
teacher.  Religious  themes  mentioned  characters  from  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Choices  listed  under  TV  cartoons  included  Donald 
Du^,  Mickey  Mouse,  Tom  and  jerry,  Top  Cat,  Bugs  Bunny,  and  Woody 
Woodpecker. 

Table  2.^hich  lists  the  first  thr6e  choices  of  the  children  in  the  first 
year  of  school  of  each  country  in  the  survey,  shows  the  similarities  and 
differences  in^the  choices  made  by  children  throughout  the  sample. 

Fairy  tales  and  fantasies,  w)iich  was  the  first  choice  of  the  sample, 
received  the  greatest  degree  of  ifftBrest  in  eight  of  the  ten  countries,  with 
Japan  an(^  Canada  giving  it  the  second  highest  frequency.  Stories  about 
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children,  the  second  choice  of  the  sample,  received  the  second  highest 
Jrequency  of  interest  from  four  countries,  the  third  highest  from  two. 
•^forie's  about  real  animals,  the  third  choice  of  the  sample,  was  chosen 
first  by  Canada,  second  by  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  third  by  Israel; 
information  about  animals,  the  fourth  choice  of  the  sample  as  a  whole, 
was  thesecond  choice  of  Italy  and' Sweden,  and  the  third  choice  of  the 
United  States.  Stories  about  people,  sixth  choice  of  the  sample,  was 
Japaq's  first  choice  and  the  Netherlands'  third;  and  veal-life  adventure 
stories,  the  seventh  choice  of  the  sample,  was  the  third  choice  of  both 
England  and  japan. 


Table  2,    First  Three  Rankings  of  Topics  by  Countries:  First  Year 

(Roman  numerals  represent  topic  rankings  over  the  entire  sample; 
parenthetical  numbers  represent  ranking  within  a  particular  country 
for  that  topic.) 


III. 


Fairy  tales  and  fantasies 

IV. 

Information  about  animals 

Austria  (1) 

Italy  (2) 

Canada  (2) 

Sweden  (2) 

England  (1) 

United  States  (3) 

Israel  (1) 

V. 

Stories  about  people  ' 

Italy  (1) 

Austria  (3) 

Japan  (2) 

England  (2) 

the  Netherlands  (1) 

■VI. 

Monster  stories 

Republic  of  Panafha  (1) 

Italy  (3)* 

Sweden  (1) 

japan  (1) 

United  States  (1) 

the  Netherlands  (3) 

Stories  about  children 

VlL 

Real-life  adventure  stories 

^Austria  (2) 

England  (3) 

Canada  (3) 

Japan  (3) 

Israel  (2) 

VIII. 

Funny  stories 

Italy  (3) 

Italy  (3)* 

the  Netherlands  (2) 

Sweden  (3) 

Republic  of  Panama  (3) 

XVIL 

Chemical  and  biological  informatio 

United  States  (2) 

Italy  (3)* 

Stories  about  real  animals 

XVIII. 

"How  to"  inforrr/a^tion,  other  than 

Canada  (1) 

mechanical 

Israel  (3) 

Italy  (3)* 

Republic  of  Panama  (2) 

*S«mP  uegrre  ol  prcterem.f 
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I  Whether  the  differences  in  choices  between  the  countries  are 

culturally  based,  are  a  result  of  a  curriculum-directed  experience,  or  can 
be  traced  to  the  affective  domain  of  the  child,  is  conjectural.  There  are 
differences  among  the  interests  of  children  in  the  countries  represented 
in  the  sample,  but  obviously  there  are  similarities— fairy  tales  and 
fantasies  are  of  great  interest  to  many  children  in  the  first  year  of  school 
across  the  ten  countries. 

An  analysis  of  the  choices  of  children  in  the  second  year  of  school 
reveals  that  the  1 ,048  children  in  the  survey  made  1 ,130  choices,  which 
are  classified  as  25  topics;  the  additional  interest  was  the  dictionary 
which  accounted  for  two  choices.  The  number  of  choices  exceeded  the 
number  of  children  by  82;  apparently,  more  children  in  the  second  year 
of  school  than  in  the  first  had  multiple  reading  interests.  Fictional  topics 
numbered  721,  or  64  percent  of  the  second  year  choices;  norffiction 
topics  numbered  409,  or  36  percent  of  the  total.  Thus,  although  fiction 
was  still  the  major  reading  interest  of  children  in  the  second  year  of 
school,  there  was  a  marked  incr«abe  in  requests  for  factual  reading 
material.  The  first  10  topics  reflected  79  percent  of  theexpresseGb|nterest 
rather  than  the  89  percent  evidenced  by  those  in  the  first  year  of  school, 
which  appeared  to  indicate  that  interests  were  widening  with  a  portion 
of  the  children. 

Second  year  topic  choices  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

As  a  comparison  of  Tables  1  and  3  indicates,  topics  chosen  by  first 
and  second  year  children  were  similar.  There  were,  however,  difference^ 
in  the  degree  of  interest  shown  in  the  topics,  and  in  the  second  year,/airy 
es  and  fantasies  was  again  the  topic  which  received  the  greatest 
frequency  of  interest.  However,  stories  about  chiJdren.  which  was  the 
second  most  popular  topic  in  the  first  year,  ranked  third  in  the  second 
year.  Information  about  animaJs,  which  ranked  fourth  in  the  first  year, 
was  the  second  most  popular  topic  in  the  second  year.  Stories  about 
animaJs.  ranked  third  in  the  first  year,  was  ranked  fourth  in  the  second 
year. 

There  was  greater  interest  in  TV  cartoons  and  how  things  grow 
among  children  in  the  first  year.  There  was  considerably  more  interest  in 
information  on  space  in  the  second  year,  where  it  was  ranked  tenth  as 
compared  to  a  ranking  of  twentieth  in  the  first  year.  There  was  also  a 
greater  interest  in  information  on  sports. 

As  in  the  first  year,  analysis  of  the  first  three  choices  of  each  country 
reveals  both  similarities  and  differences,  as  shown  in  Table 4.  Fairy  taJes 
and  fantasies,  which  ranked  first  with  the  second  year  sample  also 
ranked  first  with  eight  countries,  and  second  with  Sweden  and  the 
United  States.  Information  about  animals,  which  ranked  second  with 
the  second  year  sample,  was  the  first  choice  of  Sweden  and  the  United 
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Table  3.  Topics  Chosen  by  Children 
Topic 

Fairy  tales  and  fantasies 

InfQrmation  about  animals 

Stories  about  children 

Stones  about  real  animals 

Real-life  adventure  stories 

Monster-stories — superhuman  personalities 

Stories  about  people  . 

How  to  make  and/or  operate  mechanical 
vehicles  « 

Funny  stories  ^ 

Information  on  space 

Information  on  vocations 

Information  on  sports  * 

Historic  e^jfekand  famous  people 

TV  cartoofl^p 

Prehisioric  life 

Chemical  and  biological  information 

Mystery  and  ghost  stories 

"How  to  .  .  >"  information,  other  than 
mechanical* 

How  thmgs  grow 

Religious  themes 

Famous  contemporary  people 

'Current  events 

Science  fiction 

Dictionaries 

Ecology 


n  the  Second  Y^ar  of  School 


\ 


Total 

Percent 

Rank 

266 

23.54 

1 

145  . 

12.83 

2 

lift 

10.27 

3 

85 

7.52 

4 

65 

5.75 

5 

57 

5.04 

6 

44 

3.89 

7 

42 

3.72 

8 

39 

3.45 

9 

36 

3.19 

10 

30 

2.65 

11 

28 

2.48 

12 

26 

2.30 

13 

24 

2.12 

22 

1.95  y 

15 

21 

1.86 

•  16 

20 

1.77 

17 

16 

1.42 

18 

14 

1.24 

19 

10 

.88 

'  20 

9 

.80 

'21 

6 

.53 

22 

5 

.44 

2i 

2 

.18 

24 

2 

.18 

24 

States,  second  choice  of  Japan,  and  third  choice  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  Stones  about  children,  the  topic  ranked  third,  ranked  third 
with  Austria.  Canada,  England,  Japan,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States, 
but  second  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  Israel.  The  toprc  ranked 
fourth,  stones  obout  real  animaJs,  was  the  second  choice  of  Canada  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama;  but  it  v>as  the  third  choice  of  Israel  and  Italy. 
The  topic  ranked  fifth,  real  Ji/e  adventure  stories,  was  the  second  choice 
of  Austria,  England,  and  the  Netherlands;  the  topic  ranked  ninth  by  the 
total  second  year  sample,  funny  stories,  was  ranked  second  by  the 
second  year  children  of  Italy;  information  on  space,  which  was  ranked 
tenth  by  the  entire  sample  was  ranked  second  by  Austria;  and  the  topic 
ranked  sixteenth  by  the  total  second  year  sample,  chemical  or  biological 
infovmQiion,  was  ranked  third  by  the  second  year  children  of  the 
Netherlands. 
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Tabic  4.    First  Three  Rankings  of  Topics  by 

•  (Roman  numerals  represent  rankings  of 
numbers  represent  rankings  of  country.) 

h      Fairy  tales  and  fantasies  IV. 
Austria  (1) 
Canada  fl) 
England  (1) 
Israel  (1) 

Italy  (i)  -  V. 

Japan  (1) 

the  Netherlands  (1) 
Republic  of  Panama  (1) 
Sweden  (2)  IX. 
United  States  (2) 
n.      Information  about  animals  X. 
Japan  (2)  ^ 
Republic  of  Panama  (3)    -  XVI. 
Sweden  (1) 

United  States  (1)  . 
UI.      Stories  about  children  * 
Austria  (3) 
Canada  (3) 
England  (3) 
Israel  (2) 
Japan  (3) 

Republic  of  Panama  (2)* 
,  Sweden  (3) 
United  States  (3) 


Countries:  Second  Year 
entire  sample;  parenthetical 

Stories  about  real  animals 
Canada  (2) 
Israel  (3) 
Italy  (3) 

Republic  of  Panama  (2)* 
Real  life  adventure  stories 

Austria  (2)* 

Kii^lariel  [2] 

the  Netherlands  12)  , 
Funny  stories 

Italy  (2) 
Information  on  space 

Austria  (2)* 
Chemical  or  biological  information 

the  Netherlands  (3) 


'Same  degree  of  preference 


THE  CATEGORIES  ^ 

The  topics  children  chose  were  then  allocated  to  seven  prearranged 
categories  (as  discussed  previously):  information-sripntific. 
information-historic,  infGrniGticn-107Gs.  realistic  fiction,  imaginative 
fiction,  humor,  and  poetry.  As  has  been  noted,  poetry  was  probably  too 
abstract  a  designation  for  this  age  group  and  was  not  chosen  by  any 
child. 

The  statistic  chi-sq^uare.  used  to  compare  a  set  of  observed 
frequencies  with  a  hypothetical  set  of  expected  frequencies,  was  em- 
ployed to  detenhine  statistical  significance.  In  this  study,  the 
observed  /requencies  expressed  (within  each  group)  the  frequency  with 
which  a  categuiy  was  selected,  while  the  expected  frequencies  were  the 
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frequencies  that  would  have  been  expected  if\no  differences  existed  in 
the  preferences  of  the  groups  being  compared.  The  greater  the  variation, 
as  shown  by  a  numerically  larger  chi-square,  the  greater  is  the  certainty 
that  the  difference  is  not  due  to  chance  variation.  Chi-square  tested  the 
differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  responses  that  fell  within  each 
category  for  the  different  groups,  rather  than  differences  between  groups 
in  the  ranking  of  the  categories.  The  category  choices  of  the  2,110 
children  who  took  part  in  the  survey  could  be  ranked  1)  imaginative 
fiction,  /ith  742.5  choices;  2)  realistic  fiction,  with  633.5  choices; 
3)  infcri  ation-sc^entific.  with  406.4  choices;  4)  information  1970s,  with 
224.5  cho  ces;  jj  information-historic,  with  57  choices;  and  6)  humor, 
with  46  cnoices.  However,  the  proportion  of  choices  falling  in  each 
category  varied  from  group  to  group. 

The  study  in  the  United  States  was  completed  in  advance  of  the 
study  in  the  other  nine  countries  and  with  a  far  larger  sample.  Thus, 
some  of  the  data  had  to  be  statistically  examined  without  including  the 
United  States  in  the  table  as  the  numerical  weight  of  the  U.S.  sample 
would  have  skewed  the  compilations. 

Nine  questions  formed  the  framework  for  the  statistical  analysis: 

1.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reading  interests 
of  children  in  the  first  year  of  school  among  the  ten  countries  surveyed  in 
the  study?  Chi-square  analysis  showed  significant  differences  at  the  .01 
level.  The  proportion  of  responses  to  in/ormation-scienti/ic  was  greater 
in  Italy.  Sweden,  and  the  United  States;  responses  to  realistic  fiction 
were  greater  in  England  and  Israel  and  markedly  fewer  in  Italy; 
responses  to  imaginative  fiction  were  greater  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy. 

2.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reading  interests 
of  children  in  the  second  year  of  school  among  the  ten  countries 
surveyed  in  the  study?  Chi-square  analysis  showed  significant 
differences  at  the  .01  level.  The  proportion  of  responses  to 
information-scienti/ic  were  markedly  fewer  in  England  and  Israel  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  sample;  responses  to  in/ormation-l 970s  were  greater  in 
the  United  States;  responses  to  reaJistic  /iction  were  greater  in  England 
and  Israel,  and  markedly  fewer  in  Italy;  and  responses  to  imaginative 
fiction  were  fewer  in  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 

3.  Are  there  significant  differences  between  the  expressed  reading 
iujerests  of  first  and  second  year  children  in  the  ten  countries  surveyed 
in  the  study?  Chi-square  analysis  revealed  significant  differences  at  the 
.01  level.  The  proportion  of  responses  were  greater  in  the  second  year 
than  in  the  first  year  to  in/ormation-scienti/ir.  in/ormation-historic,  and 
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in/ormation- 1970s.  The  proportion  of  responses  were  greater  in  the  first 
year  to  roalisiic  fiction  and  to  imagitiative  fiction, 

4.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reacling  interests 
of  first  year  boys  and  first  year  girls?  (The  United  States  was  treated 
separately  because  of  the  size  of  the  sample.)  Chi-square  showed  no 
significant  differences  in  the  proportion  of  responses  of  first  year  boys 
and  girls.  However,  for  the  United  States  sample  alone,  there  were 
significant  differences  at  the  .01  level  in  the  expressed  reading  interests 
of  first  year  boys  and  girls,  with  boys  showing  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
interest  for  in/orma(ion  1970s. 

5.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reading  interests 
of  second  year  boys  and  second  year  girls?  (The  Ujiited  States,  because  of, 
the  size  of  the  sample,  was  treated  separately.)  Chi-square  showed  no 
significant  differences  in  th6  proportion  of  responses  of  second  year 
boys  and  girl's.  The  United  States  samplq  alone,  however,  did  show 
significant  differences  .at  the  .01  level  between  second  year  boys  and 
feirls,  with  girls  showing  a  far  greater  preference  for  realistic  fiction  and 
imaginative /iction  and  boys  exhibiting  greater  interest  in  in/orma(ion 
1970s. 

The  pronounced  differences  in  expressed  reading  interests  between 
young  boys  and  girls  in  the  I  Inited  States  presents  a  puzzling  contrast  to 
the  similarity  of  reading  interests  shown  between  boys  and  girls  in  the 
other  nine  countries  surveyed-  Additional  research  appears  needed. 

6.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reading  interests 
of  first  year  children  of  high,  average,  and  low  intelligence?  (The  United 
States,  because  of  the  size  of  the  sample,  was  treated  separately.) 
Chi-square  showed  no  significant  differences  in  the  proportion  of  the 
responses  of  first  year  children  of  high,  average,  or  low  intelligence.  The 
United  States  sample  alone,  however,  showed  significant  differences  at 
the  .05  level,  with  children  of  high  intelligence  expressing  a  greater 
interest  in  in/ormation-scienli/ic  and  in/ormation-1970s.  and  children 
of  low  intelligence  showing  a  greater  interest  in  the  category  realistic 
fiction,  f 

7.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reading  interests 
of  second  year  children  of  high,  average,  and  low  intelligence?  (Again, 
the  United  States  was  omitted  from  the  overall  compilationJ  Chi-square 
analysis  showed\significant  differences  at  the  .05  level,  witlrchildren  of 
'high  intelligence  showing  a  higher  proportion  of'^terest  in 

in/ormation-scienii/ic  and  imaginative /iction  than  did  children  in  the 
other  categories.  Conversely,  the  United  States  sample  showed  no 
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significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reading  interests  of  second  year 
children  according  to  intelligence. 

8.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reading  interests 
of  first  year  children  of  high,  average,  and  low  reading  level?  (The 
overall  compilation  did  not  include  the  United  States.)  Chi-square 
analysis  showed  significant  differences  at  the  .01  level  between  first  year 
children  of  high,  average,  and  low  reading  level.  Children  of  high  and 
average  level  showed  a  greater  proportion  of  interest  in  the  category 
in/ormation-scienti/ic  than  did  children  of  low  reading  level;  children  of 
low  reading  level  showed  a  greater  interest  in  feaJistic  fiction,  and 
children  of  high  and  average  reading  level  showed  more  interest  in/ 
imaginative  fiction.  The  United  States  sample  showed  a  similar  patterprf 
significant  differences  at  the  .01  level,  with  children  at  the  low  readmg 
level  showing  a  greater  proportion  of  interest  ih  realistic  fiction. 

9.  Are  there  significant  differences  in  the  expressed  reading  interests 
of  second  year  children  of  hrgh,  average,  and  low  reading  level? 
Chi-square  analysis  showed  no  significant  differences  in  the  proportion 
of  responses  of  children  of  high,  average,  and  low  reading  level  in  any  of 
the  countries  including  the  United  States  sample.  See  Table  4  for  listing 
of  significant  differences. 

In  addition,  the  variation  of  age  in  each  year  were  scanned  in  relation 
to  category  choice  (5.1  to  7.2  in  the  first  year;  6.2' to  8.4  in  the  second 
year)»  but  no  consistent  age-choice  pattern  could  be  discerned. 

To  sum  up  this  pOrtion  of  the  study:  Thei*e  are  some  significant 
differences  in  reading  interests  in  both  first  and  second  year  children 
among  the  10  countries  of  the  survey.  There  are  some  significant 
differences  in  reading  interests  between  first  and  second  year  chi  Idren  in 
the  ten  countries. 

In  compilations  which  did  not  include  the  United  States,  there  were 
no  significant  differences  in  reading  interests  between  boys  and  girls  of 
either  first  or  second  year;  significant  differences  in  reading  interests 
were  shown  in  second  year  children,  according  to  intelligence,  but  not 
first  year  children;  significant  differences  in  reading  interests  were 
shown  in  first  year  according  to  reading  level,  but  not  in  second  year. 

The  United  States  sample  showed  significant  differences  in  reading 
interests  between  boys  and  girls  intoth  first  and  second  year;  significant 
differences  were  evident  in  reading  interests  in  first  year  children, 
according  to  intelligence,  but  not  among  second  year  children;  and,  as  in 
the  nine  countries,  significant  differences  in  the  reading  interests  of 
children  in  the  fi|*st  year  of  school  were  demonstrated,  according  to 
reading  level,  but  this  was  not  true  of  children  in  the  second  year  of 
school. 
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Table  5.    Significant  Differences  in  Reading  Interests 


,  Grouping 

Grade  Level 

Signiflcance  Level 

Between  ten  countries 

1.  2 

.01 

Between  first  and  second  years; 

1,  2 

.01 

ten  countries 

ftoys  and  girls — without  ll  'S. 

1.  2 

n«|ne 

'^oys  and  girls — U.S. 

i.  2 

.01 

Intelligence — without  U  S. 

1 

none 

Intelligence — U.S. 

1 

.05 

Intelligence — without  U.S. 

2 

.05 

Intelligence — U.S. 

2 

none 

Roflding  level— without  U.S. 

1 

.01 

Reading  level — U.S. 

t 

.01 

Reading  level — without  U.S. 

2 

none 

Reading  level — U.S. 

2 

none 

EXPRESSED  DERIVATION  OF  INTEREST 

In  the  final  section  of  this  report  on  findings  are  the  data  related  to  the 
ascertaining  of  the  source  of  the  expressed  reading  interest.  This  was 
determined  through  a  probing  question  which  concluded  each  child's 
personal  interview.  Some  children  gave  several  sources,  so  that  the 
replies  exceeded  the  number  of  children  in  the  study. 

The  replies  of  first  ano  second  year  children  were  similar.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  first  year  children  and  almost  18  percent  of  the  second  year 
children  could  not  designate  the  interest  source.  Trade  books  accounted 
for  more  ffian  30  percent  of  the  expressed  derivation  in  both  years 
(slightly  higher  in  second  than  in  first);  television  accounted  for  more 
than  16  percent  of  the  derivation  of  the  interest  source  (slightly  higher  in 
first  than  in  second);  and  personal  experiences,  such  as  trips,  having  a 
pet,  family  events  and  family  background,  accounted  for  approximately 
23  percent  in  each  year.  The  designation  other,  which  accounted  for 
slightly  less  than  5  percent  of  the  expressed  derivation  in  each  year, 
included  such  items  as  model  kits,  phonograph  records,  Sunday  school, 
movies  (other  than  TV),  and  comic  books. 

Analyzing  the  sources  for  each  category  in  percentages  reveals  great 
similarities  between  years  one  and  two  (Tables  6  and  7).  In  the  category 
in/ormation-scienti/ic,  both  trade  books  and  TV  show  slight  increases  as 
interest  sgurces  in  the  second  year.  For  in/ormation-1970s,  there  is  an 
increase  in  trade  books  as  a  source,  a  decrease  in  television.  riealisUc 
fiction,  in  the  second  year,  shows  less  involvement  with  personal 
experience  than  was  evident  in  the  first  year;  imaginative  fiction  shows 
somewhat  greater  use  of  books  as  a  source  in  the  second  year. 
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Difficult  to  tabulate  but  ever-present  in  the  comments  of  the  children 
were  the  infli^ences  of  both  home  and  school.  "My  Mommy  told  me  I'd 
like  this  book;  my  teacher  said  it  was  a  good  program,  my  Dad  read  that 
book  to  me,  the  whole  family  went  on  a  trip  fo  the  seashore." 

Table  6.    Expressed  Derivation  of  Interest 

World  Sample,  First  Year:  Percentages 


Books 
Trade  Basals 

TV 

Penonal 
Experience 

Other 

Unknown 

Totals 

Information  Scientific 

25. 5G 

1.98 

10.43 

31.27 

4.46 

26.30 

100 

Information  Historic 

21.74 

21.74 

4.36 

26.08 

26.08 

100 

Information  19708 

12.18 

32.69 

29.49 

5.13 

20.51 

100 

Realistic  Fiction 

27.90 

2.98 

10.21 

36.62 

3.48 

18.81 

100 

Imaginative  Fiction 

42.21 

1.16 

25.18 

7.22 

4.89 

19.34  ^ 

100 

Humcr 

44.83 

31.04 

20.69 

3.44 

100 

Poetry 

Table  7,    Expressed  Derivation  of  Interest 

World  Sample.  Second  Year:  Percentages 


Books 
Trade  Basals 

TV 

Penonal 
Experience 

Other 

Unknown 

Totals 

Information  Scientific 

31,99 

.34 

12.95 

31.29 

3.15 

20.28 

lUO  1 

Information  Historic 

50.00 

16.67 

14.59 

9.37 

9.37 

100  \ 

Information  1970s 

20.83 

24.61 

32.81 

5.67 

16.08 

Realistic  Fiction 

29.06 

2.36 

8.28 

30.24 

4.39 

25.67 

Imaginative  Fiction 

46.49 

3.74 

20.38 

12.18 

4.21 

13.00 

100 

Humor 

50.00 

23.33 

10.00 

6.67 

10.00 

100 

Poetry 

CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  ANt)  SUGGESTIONS  % 

There  is  little  question  that  this  study  is  limited  by  several  factors; 
broad  generalizations  cannot  and  must  not  be  mad^  The  study  can  only 
stand  for  what  it  is:  an  expression  by  children  in  the  first  and  second 
formal  years  of  school  (excluding  kindergarten)  to  their  momentary 
interest  in  a  topic  to  read  or  have  read  to  them. 

^  These  children  did  not  seem  to  be  handicapped  by  being  asked  to 
draw  a  response  except  in  London,  England,  where  a  number  of  the  first 
year  children  in  the  sample  were  not  used  to  drawing  and  were  younger 
than  most  of  the  subjects  in  the^mple.  On  the  other  hand,  children  of 
the  same  ages  in  Manchester,  England,  did  noi  appear  to  have  the  same 
problem. 
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Also,  it  could  be  that  a  different  group  of  interests  might  be  elicited  at 
other  times  or  in  other  settings.  This  remains  for  future  investigators  to 
determine.  (Our  hunch  is  that  most  of  the  same  topics  would  appear  and 
that  the  rankings  would  be  unchanged.)  Our  only  evidence  at  tl^is  point 
is  the  pilot  work  being  conducted  by  Kirsch  who  finds  interest  quite 
constant  after  repeated  interviews.  We  have  not  tried  other  situations 
outside  of  the  school  or  with  other  interviewers,  such  as  peers  or  parents. 

^However,  based  on  the  findings  of  this  study  and  for  this  sample  and 
keeping  in  mind  the  limitation  of  the  study,  the  following  conclusions 
are  drawn: 

1 .  Although  there  are  some  significant  differences,  there  appear  to  be^ 
more  similarities  than  differences  among  the  expressed  reading  interest? 
of  first  and  second  year  children  in  ten  countries. 

2.  Fairy  tales  and  fantasies  are  the  most  preferred  expressed  reading 
interests  of  first  and  second  year  children  in  the  ten  countries. 

3.  Fairy  tales  and  fantasies,  stories  about  children,  plus  stories  and 
ir>formation  about  real  animals  were  the  top  choices  of  over  two-thirds  of 
the  children  in  the  first  year  of  school  for  the  entire  sample.  The  same 
choices  in  a  slightly  different  ranking  order  were  the  top  choices  of  54 
percent  of  all  the  children  in  the  second  year  of  school.  More  of  the 
second  year  children  expressed  a  greater  diversity  of  interests. 

4.  Reading  interests  of  second  year  children  demonstrated  more 
preferences  for  nonfictional  topics  than  the  interests  of  first  year 
children. 

5.  Reading  interests  among  children  in  the  first  year  of  school  for  the 
ten  countries  differed  significantly  in  relation  to  reading  levels  as  judged 
roughly  by  classroom  teachers.  Other  ditterences  were  inconsistent  in 
terms  of  statistical  significance. 

6.  Derivations  of  interests  were  similar  for  both  years  with  trade 
books  as  the  most  popular  source,  personal  experiences  next,  and 
television  third. 

IMPLICATIONS 

It  must  be  reemphasized  that  the  implications  grow  out  of  a  study 
limited  in  design  and  scope.  Nevertheless,  some  speculation  about  what 
meaning  the  findings  might  have  seems  warranted  in  the  light  of  even 
this  limited  evidence. 

1.  Anyone  involved  with  planning  for  young  children's  reading 
should  be  aware  of  the  variety  of  topics  children  appear  to  be  interested 
in. 

2.  If  thesignificant  difference  between  interests  and  reading  levels  in 
both  years  is  reliable  (and  this  may  be  demonstrated  by  additional 
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experimentation),  planning  for  instructional  experiences  should 
consider  such  differences.  It  appears  that  children  in  the  second  year  of 
school,  reading  at  a  lower  reading  level  than  placement  in  school,  will 
not  have  their  interests  met  through  the  use  of  materials  meant  for  the 
first  year  of  school. 

In  analyzing  the  content  of  readers  intended  for  the  first  year  of 
school,  Blom  and  others  (1 )  found  their  content  too  bland  and  "happy 
family  centered"  for  first  year  children.  The  content  would  appear  to  be 
even  more  inappropriate  for  second  year  children  who  are  reading  at 
levels  more  closely  related  to  first  year  performance.  Second  year 
children  of  low  reading  ability  might  profit  from  instruction  using 
easy-to-read  books  with  a  focus  upon  factually  related  topics  and 
imaginative  fiction.  ^ 

3.  Young  children  throughout  the  world  (at  least  as  viewed  through 
the  samples  in  these  ten  countries)  appear  to  have  many  similar 
interests.  This  conclusion  would  seem  to  point  tow^ard  the  implication 
that  more  universal,  structured,  educational  activities  could  be  planned 
as  early  as  school  years  one  and  two  involving  interrelationships  among 
children  in  these  ten  countries.  Art  work,  photography,  and  pantomime 
are  possible  ways  of  using  common  interests  to  build  mutual 
understandings  at  early  ages.  \a# 


suCgested  research 

Obviously,  replications  of  this  study  are  needed  in  other  countries 
and  at  other  times  of  the  year  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  these  expressed 
interests  as  more  th^n  momentsiry  choices.  Also,  the  same  children 
should  be  asked  to  draw  and  explain  their  interests  a  number  of  times 
within  a  month  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  expressed  interests. 
Once  the  expressed  interests  appear  to  be  valid  and  reliable  over  a 
number  of  studies,  the  interests  should  be  compared  to  the  curricula  in 
the  first  two  years  of  school.  Although  educators  wish  to  65cpand 
children's  interests,  early  experiences  in  school  ought  to  relate  to  the 
interests  of  the  learners  if  they  arc  to  conceive  of  learning  as  interesting 
and  relevant.  Thu  children  in  this  study  did  not  demonstrate  an^great 
desire  to  read  about  -family  life  but  appeared  to  want  to  expand  their 
worlds  to  a  multitude  of  areas  beyond  their  everyday  living. 
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If 

Teachers  and  administlrators  look  to  research  workers  for  practical  help 
with  an  important  recurring  ta^k':  the  selection  of  textbooks  for  the 
classroom.  A  great  deal  of  moiiey  is  spent  on  textbooks;  apart  from  the 
teacher,  ,they  are  the  main,  and  sometimes  the  only,  source  of 
information.  So  it  is  natural  for  those  who  select  books  to  jook  for 
guidange;  to  seek  ways  of  making  better'decisioQgXor  the  benefit't)f  the 
students  and  of  the  taxpayers. 

Research  workers*  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  avoid  facing  such  a 
complex  and  confusing  practical  matter,  Knowledge  about  textbooks 
and  their  use  is  patchy  (4).  and  background  research  relevant  to  printed 
materials  is  scattered  unevenly  through  many  disciplines  (21 ).  We  must 
also  recognise  that  research  knowledge  by  itself  may  never  be  sufficient 
to  solve  practical  problems.  After  alK  to  resolve  a  particular  problem  you 
must  take  account  of  the  specific  si.tuation  at  hand.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
usefulness  of  theoretical  knowledge;  circumstances  will  alter  cases. 

Despite  these  reservations,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  task  of 
selecting  textbooks  i6  so  interesting  and  important  that  we  should  offer 
these  thoughts  for  your  consideration.  In  no  sense  does  this  paper 
present  a  completesurvey  of  all  the  considerations  involved  in  selecting 
textbooks.  We  have  chosen  a  few  topics  for  discussion,  and  we  accept 
without  reservation  that  other  topics  may  be  equally-important.  Indeed, 
we  intend  to  return  to  this  subject  from  time  to  time,  so  that  eventually 
our  treatment  will  become  more  comprehensive. 
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SOME  REASONS  FOR  THE  LACK  OF  RESEARCH 

Research  workers  have  a  natural  bias  towards  soluble  problems; 
moreover,  they  tend  to  avoid  the  problem  of  making  decisions  in  the  real 
world: 
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The  usual  textbook  (k)es  not  control  the  behaviour  of  the  learner  in  a 
way  which  makes  it  highly  predictable  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction  or 
amenable  to  experimental  research.  It  does  not  in  itself  generate  a 
describable  and  predictable  process  of  U»arner  behaviour,  and  this  may 
he  the  reason  why  there  has  been  vory  litth^  experimental  research  on 
the  textbook  {20], 

Reinforced  as  they  are  by  the  behaviour  of  funding  agencies,  there  is  ^ 
little  incentive  for  researchers  to  revise  their  ideas.  Actually*  it  seems 
that  the  situation  gets  v^orse  as  time  goes  on.  The  second  handbook  of 
research  on  teaching  (34)  appears  to  contain  less  than  one  paragraph  out 
of  1.400  pages  directly  concern^ed  with  textbooks.  Does  this  accurately 
reflect  the  work  being  done  by  researchers?  ^ 

Publishers  are"*  also  partly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  textbook 
research.  Publishing  is  a  commercial  business^  and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that:  those  countries  with  state  control  of  publishing  never 
produce  the  wide  variety  and  the  fast  response  of  the  commercial 
enterprises.  However,  unlike  most  industries*  publishers  do  not  have 
in-house  R&D  (Research  and  Development)  capabilities,  and  generally 
do  no4  fund  special-purpose  research  in  universities.  Therefore,  it  seems 
fair  to  say  that  publishers  have  not  yet  shouldered  the  responsibility  of 
making  sure  their  product  is  effective.  It  is  most  unusual  for  a  publisher 
to  know  how  his  books  work  in  practice:  he  is  interestedTtrhew  well  they 
sell.  It  follows  that  in-house  editing  is  kept  down  to  an  absolute 
minimum,  and  simple  controls  (for  example,  readability  measures)  are 
not  used  unless  large  purchasers  insist  on  certain  minimum  standards. 

STANDARDS  ANd  JUDGMENTS 

In  principle,  there  are  two  ways  to  operate  a  selection  system.  One 
way  stresses  preset  rules,  and  js  sujnmarised  by  the  wordstandards.  Th^ 
sed6nd  way  stresses  individual  situations  and  the  need  to  compare  one  ^ 
alternative  with  another.  This  is  the  way  of  human  judgment.  The  crux  of 
our  argument  is  that  neither  way  is  sufficient  by  itself:  any  system  for 
selecting  textbooks  will  need  both  we!!  defined  ^miiJards  anci  sensitive 
judgment.  ^  ^ 

The  word  standard  deserves  some  attention.  We  use  it  here  in  the 
sense  of  "an  authoritative  or  recognised  exemplar  of  correctness, 
perfection,  or  some  definite  degree  of  any  quality"  (shorter  O.E.D.).  Yet. 
clearly,  this  sense  will  cover  several  different  uses.  At  one  extreme  is  the 
absolute  standard  or  criterion.  For  example,  a  book  may  be  so  illegible  or 
unreadable  that  it  should  be  rejected  no  matter  what  other  features  it  may 
have.  Or.  the  book  may  exhibit  such  political  bias  or  moral  turpitude  as 
to  be  unaccepbable  to  society.  It  may  be  rejected  for  that  reason,  provided 
the  criteria  for  such  a  decision  are  known  and  agreed  publicly. 
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Usually,  however,  the  standards  are  relative  to  particular  situations. 
A  practical  choice  must  be  made,  based  on  the  alternatives  available.  A 
book  will  have  these  advantages^ut  those  disadvantages;  seldom  does  a 
book  score  on  all  (younts.  Moreover,  a  book  may  be  best  for  some 
purposes,*but  not  for  others,  nor  (^xamplw.  a  book  which  works  well 
when  used  for  reference  may  be  poor  for  self-instruction.  And,  of  course, 
a  book  suitable  for  one  age  group  or  type  of  student  may  not  suit  others. 

If  most  standards  are  relative,  it  follows  that  teachers  and 
administrators  must  continue  to  use  their  judgrtieilt..  In  other  words,  you 
cannot  replace  judgment  by  hard-and-fast  rules,  except  in  a  fev\(  extreme 
cases.  This  is  a  blow  to  those  who  hope  to  ^liniinate  the  frailties  of 
hum^n  judgment;  but  we  feel  our  opinion  does  justice  to  the  real 
complexities  of  educational  situations.  We  offer  this  consolation:  it  is 
possible  to  improve  one's  judgment.  By  systematic  attention  we  can 
develop  textbook  standards  which,  however  fluid  or  relative. t|iey  may 
be,  can  inform  judgment  and  so  help  to  improve  the  decisions  taken  by 
teachers  and  administrators. 

A  PROCESS  MODEL 

Our  simple  model  of  the  way  textbooks  should  be  chosen  includes 
these  stages: 

1.  The  target  population.  Most  of  the  research  aids  wesuggest  cannot 
be  used  for  action  unless  a  good  deal  is  known  about  the  potential  user. 
For  example: 

•  Reading  skill.  Reading  test  information  is  desirable,  and  can  be 
modified  by  the  teacher's  informed  opinion.  Records  of  teacher's 
opinions  can  be  kept  and  checked  against  various  external 
criteria.  Such  a  learning  system  is  necessary  whenever  personal 
opinions  are  used  for  decision  making. 

•  Entry  knowledge.  A  specific  entry  test  for  a  textbook  usually  isn't 
available,  but  one  could  be  constructed  in  special  cases. 
Otherwise,  general  achievement  tests  covering  the  content  area 
are  needed  and  past  educational  history  should  also  be  recorded. 
Teacher's  opinions  can  be  collected,  though  once  again  this 
means  a  longer-term  evaluation  of  those  opinions  must  also  be  set 
up. 

•  Level  of  motivation.  No  simple  tests  are  available  here,  but  there 
ar*^  some  useful  signposts.  For  example,  will  the  book  be  a  free 
choice  of  the  reader  or  will  it  be  assigned?  Will  it  be  required 
reading  in  a  subject— often  disliked  by  the  student?  The  less 
motivated  the  student  is,  the  more  we  should  demand  good 
legibility,  easy  readability,  and  good  quality  explanations  and 
exercises. 
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2.  Collecting  aJternahVes.  Obv^iously,  it's  important  to  make  sure  all 
candidates  are  lined  up  for  the  selection  process.  Therefore,  at  this  stage 
no  criterion  is  needed  except  face  validity.  In  other  words,  all  textbooks 
in  the  language  covering  the  subject  area,  at  roughly  the  right  level, 
should  be  placed  together.  In  general,  it  pays  to  suspend  judgment 
during  the  collection  stage,  otherwise,  half-baked  opinions  may 
preempt  the  more  sophisticated  judgments  we  hope  to  foster. 

3.  Screening.  The  purpose  of  this  stage  is  to  eliminate  those  books 
which  are  clearly  unsuitable  according  to  well-specified  criteria. 
Examples  of  such  criteria  might  be: 

•  Cost.  A  book  might  be  rejected  if  its  cost  exceeds  some  official 
4imit. 

•  Bias.  Political,  religious,  or  moral  bias  might  be  a  cause  for 
rejection  provided  a  proper  procedure  of  content  analysis  was 
used,  and  the  standard  for  rejection  was  known  and  agreedni  that 
particular  society.  Of  course,  the  question  of  whether  a  sot:iety 
should  set  up  such  criteria  is  quite  beypnd  the  boupds  of  this 
paper;  we  simply  want  criteria  to  be^public  and  systematic  as  far 
as  is  possible. 

^  Production  quality.  Books  may  be  rejected  if  they  are  illegible,  if 
they  fall  to  bits  during  use,  or  are  otherwise  impractical. 

•  Readability.  Books  may  be  rejected  if  there  is^^a  clear  mismatch 
between  the  reading  skills  of  the  students  and  the  readability  lev%l 
of  the  material. 

It  is  important  for  officials  to  make  the  criteria  pubhc  and  to  tell  the 
publishers  why  certain  books  yvere  rejected.  By  such  means  publishers 
can  be  influenced;  the  criteria  will  gradually  force  them  to  institute 
in-house  standards.  Also,  the  publishers  would  have  the  chance  to  . 
counterargue;  such  a  debate  might  well  improve  the  detailed  wording 
and  application  of  standards. 

4.  Judgment.  Since  the  process  of  judgment  can't  be  avoided,  we 
suggest  that  it  be  built  into  a  more  organised  practice.  By  using  critics' 
and  teachers'  accounts  a  picture  can  be  built  for  the  decision  making 
stage. 

5.  Decision.  Some  countries  dictate.,^oice  of  textbooks  from  the 
centre;  others  allow  indiv^idual  teacl^rs  to  choose.  We  realise  that,  to 
some  extent ,  selecting  a  textbook  is  a  political  act.  We  suggest  that  the  act 
of  choice  should  take  place  in  two  stagjps. 

Stage  1:  Reduction.  The  judgments  are  used  to  remove  candidates 
until  a  small  number  remain  (never  more  than  six  nor  less  than  one). . 
This  may  be  done  centrally  by  the  Miiystry  or  by  the  local  district.  In 
England,  the  autonomy  of  teachers  can  be  respected  by  making  , 
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available  to  the  teacher  the  information  which  in  other  countries 
would  have  been  used  directly  by  central  officials. 
Stage  2:  Selection .  This  is  the  actual  choice  of  textbooks  to  be  used  in 
a  particular  class.  We  suggest  that  this  be  done  as  far  down  the  chain 
as  locai  circumstances  allow.  The  point  is  that  local  situations  will 
'  differ,  and  if  there  is  a  genuine  choice  between  good  alternatives,  the 
teacher  will  be  best  able  to  see  what  suite  his  situation.  Preliminary 
weeding-out  protects  children  against  the  worst  random  choices, 
and  yet  leaves  the  teacher  with  a  professional  responsibility.  Much 
could  be  learned  by  collecting  the  reasons  given  fq^^s  final  choice, 
and  we  suggest  these  expressed  reasons  be  colle^fro  and  analysed 
systematically. 

6.  Evaluation.  Every  detail  of  the  first  four  stages  is  capable  of 
systematic  improvement.  If  careful  records  are  kept,  the  process  is  bound 
to  become  more  effective  as  time  passes.  Frankly,,  it  does  not  matter  if 
some  mistakes  are  made  first  time  around;  the  important  thing  is  to  make 
sure  that  lessons  are  learned  and  procedures  revised. 

Another  possibility  is  to  experiment  directly  on  the  wdy  student 
performance  is  affected  by  alternative  texts.  Lumsdaine  has  spelled  out 
the  difficulty  of  this  approach  but  it  may  well  be  worth  funding  some 
research  to  tackle  the  problem  head-on.  The  results  of  such  research 
could,  if  interpreted  with  sophistication  and  caution,  be  added  to  the 
process  of  judgment  (stage  3). 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  paper  we  consider  some  ideas  that 
could  be  useful  for  the  screening  and  judgment  stages. 

Typography.  A  number  of  reviews  summarise  the  research  on  , 
legibility  of  type:  Burt  (6)  and  Spencer  (30)  are  good  starting  points; 
Tinker  (33)  is  the  standard  reference  work  and  Hartley,  Fraser,  and 
Burnhill  (14)  have  a  useful  recent  bibliography.  There  are  some  studies 
on  our  particular  topic,  the  relation  of  typographic  research  to  textbooks; 
Blackhurst  (1 ),  Buckingham  (3),  Burt  (7),  and  Tinker  (32).  Burnhill  and 
Hartley  (5)  summarise  work  relevant  to  the  design  of  instructional 
materials.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  these  results  to  the  practical 
problem  of  choosing  textbooks.  One  reason  is  that  a  textbook  embodies  a 
complete  set  of  design  decisions,  whereas  research  workers  usually  test 
each  variable  separately.  Another  reason  is  that  changes  in  design 
fashions  have  outdated  much  of  the  older  research.  For  example,  almost 
all  the  work  reviewed  by  Tinker  used  justified  type,.a  traditional  (serif) 
typeface,  and  paragraphs  denoted  by  indention.  Nowadays,  unjustified 
type,  sans  serif  faces,  and  spacing  between  paragraphs  is  quite  common. 

Often  these  variables  interact;  for  example,  consider  the  tests  of 
optimal  line-lengths.  If  you  use  justified  type  with  shorter  lines,  the 
spacing  between  words  becomes  visibly  stretched  or  compressed;  a 
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longer  line  allows  a  more  natural  adjustment.  We  can  predict,  therefore, 
that  tests  with  unjustified  t^pe  would  favour  shorter  line  lengths  than 
tests  with  justified  type.  Therefore,  the  results  of  earlier  work  cannot  be 
taken  at  face  value  and  used  directly  for  decision  making.  The  results 
need  reinterpretation  by  skilled  researcher^  and  designers,  and  research 
is  needed  on  modern  design  fashions  and  on  overall  page  design.  These 
problems  are  spelled  out  in  more  detail  by  Macdonald-Ross  and  Waller 
(23),  who  put  forward  a  conceptual  framework  for  improving  research 
and  practice  in  typography. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  single  most  important  lesson  is  that 
combinations  of  nonoptimal  or  marginal  typographic  arrangements  can 
diminish  legibility  to  a  striking  degree  (26).  With  a  world  shortage  of 
paper,  publishers  will  no  doubt  try  to  cut  corners  by  reducing  distance 
between  lines,  reducing  type  size,  and  increasing  line  length.  This  must 
be  watched  very  closely;  officials  should  use  expert  researchers  and 
designers  as  consultants  and  empirical  research  funded  in  especially 
important  cases. 

Note,  also,  that  there  is  almost  no  typographic  research  for  alphabets 
other  than  the  Roman.  Since  many  countries  are  now  rejecting  the 
English  they  once  used  as  their  chief  educational  language,  they  are 
depriving  themselves  of  an  important  stock  of  research  results.  We 
clearly  need  some  international  research  centres  to  provide,  for  other 
scripts,  the  basic  legibility  data  we  now  hdve  for  the  Roman  alphabet. 

ReadabiJity.  Readability  Formulas  provide  the  simplest  way  to  get  a 
reliable  prediction  of  the  style  difficulty  of  text  ("how  something  is 
said,"  as  opposed  to  "what  is  said**).  Typically,  these  formulas  use 
counts  of  word  and  sentence  variables  which  can  be  made  easily  by  hand 
or  by  computer.  The  word  counts  most  often  use  some  index  of 
familiarity,  such  as  frequency  of  occurrence  or  length  (in  syllables). 
These  two  measures  are  strongly  related  and  give  a  good  indication  of 
whether  readers  will  be  able  to  handle  the  vocabulary.  The  usual 
measure  of  sentence  difficulty  is  average  sentence  length  (in  words),' 
which  is  strongly  related  to  syntactic  complexity.  Thus,  the  formulas 
combine  these  two  siinple  vocabulary  (semantic)  and  sentence 
(syntactic)  counts  into  one  score  predictive  of  reading  diUiculty,  The 
two  formulas  most  widely  used  on  English  language  text  over  the  years, 
those  of  Dale  and  Chall  (11)  and  Flesch  (13)  are  good  examples  and 
remain  excellent  choices  for  most  readability  users.  Many  other 
formulas  have  been  developed  for  various  reasons.  Some  have  used  more 
variables  and  claimed  greater  predictive  power.  But  careful  examination 
and  long  experience  have  shown  that  such  substitutions  usually  add 
little  to  the  accuracy  of  prediction  for  what  is  often  a  great  deal  of  extra 
effort  in  application.  The  apparent  increase  in  power,  furthermore,  is 
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often  more  a  matter  of  the  kind  of  criterion  used  than  the  discovery  of 
superior  variables  and/or  procedures.  Miller  (25)  illustrated  this  in  a 
comparison  of  the  Daltr-Chall,  Flesch,  Bormuth  (2).  and  Coleman  (10) 
formulas.  In  contrast,  some  formulas,  especially  those  intended  for  a 
special  body  of  text,  have  only  one  variable  rather  than  two  for'ea'se  of 
use.  This  limits  applicability  of  the  formula,  and  may  even  result  in 
significant  loss  of  predictive  power  for  other  samples  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  same  body  of  text  (8).  In  many  cases,  computer  programs  and  aids 
designed  for  manual  use  can  accomplish  the  same  savings  in  time  with 
no  loss  in  power.  The  literature  of  readability  is  quite  extensive;  those, 
who  are  interested  should  consult  the  earlier  reviews  of  Chall  (9)  or  Klare 


At  their  best,  readability  scores  can  be  an  icjeal  management  device 
because  (unHke  lefgibility)  you  can  often  use  a  simple  figure  as  a  rough 
screen  or  filter.  This  single  figure  is  the  difference  between  the  reading 
skill  of  the  students  and  the  readability  level  of  the  material.  (In  the 
United  States  this  would  usually  be  expressed  in  school  grade  levels; 
Europeans  tend  to  use  age  levels.)  Since  the  reading  level  of  the  student 
is  "given''  (that  is,  can't  be  changed  easily),  the  control  problem  becomes 
one  jf  deciding  where  to  draw  the  line.  What  degree  of  mismatch  is 
acceptable?  Four  kinds  of  information  are  needed  to  answer  this. 

•  The  predictive  accuracy  of  the  formula  you  are  using.  A  standard 
error  of  estimate  of  one  grade  level  means  that  you  could  expect 
errors  of  prediction  ofless  than  one  grade  level  68  percent  of  the 
time,  or  less  than  two  grade  levels  95  percent  of  the  time.  The 
standard  errors  of  published  formulas  range  from  .38  to  2.37  at 
least.  The  former  is  unusually  small  and  the  latter  unusually 
large.  A  reasonable  generalization  is  to  assume  that  formula 
scores  are  probably  not  statistically  accurate  within  about  one 
grade  level.  If  you  know  the  standard  error  of  estimate  for  the 
formula  you  are  using,  you  can  refine  this  judgment. 

•  The  range  of  reading  ability  in  the  target  population.  The  greater 
the  variation  among  the  readers  you  are  selecting  books  for,  the 
less  likely  it  is  that  one  readability  score  will  be  accurate  for  all. 
You  should  keep  in  mind  that,  as  you  go  trom  grade  1  to.  grade  12 
(or  age  6  to  age  17),  the  range  of  reading  ability  within  each  grade 
will  increase.  The  poorer  readers  will  tend  to  fall  behind  the 
average,  and  the  better  ones  to  pull  ahead.  If  you  know  that  your 
population  is  highly  variable,  you  may  wish  to  select  two  or  three 
screening  scores  for  the  different  groups,  perhaps  one  each  for 
good,  average,  and  poor  readers. 
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•  The  degree  of  background  knowledge  in  the  target  population. 
Put  briefly,  this  says  that  the  more  a  reader  knows  about  a 
particular  subject-matter,  the  more  readable  new  material  on  this 
subject  is  likely  to  seem  to  him.  This  problem  of  prior  knowledge 
is  least  noticeable  at  the  lower  grade  levels,  since  special  bodies  of 
knowledge  have  not  yet  been  builjt.  At  college  level,  the  degree  of 
background  knowledge  becomes  a  more  important  consideration. 

•  The  levels  of  motivation  of  the  target  population.  Almost 
everyone  readily  agrees  that  motivation  is  critical  to  nearly  every 
aspect  of  human  behavior — then  promptly  ignores  this  when 
interpreting  data.  Some  effects  are  fairly  obvious.  A  highly 
motivated  reader  may  struggle  through  a  very  difficult  book,  at 
one  extreme,  while  at  the  other  extreme  a  poorly  motivated  reader 
may  ignore  the  best-seller  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  But  other 
effects  are  more  subtle.  Klare  and  Smart  (19)  found  a  very  high 
relationship  (rank-order  correlation  of  .87)  between  the 
readability  level  o(  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  printed 
correspondence  materials  and  the  probability  that  students 
would  send  in  all  of  their  lessons.  The  clear-cut  effect  found  in 
this  field  study  would  probably  seldom,  if  ever,  be  found  in  an 
experimental  study,  since  this  setting  tends  to  raise  the  learners** 
motivation  and  also  circumscribe  his  behavior.  On  the  othfer 
hand,  in  the  above  field  setting,  the  motivational  level  of  the 
learners  was  lower,  which  was, typical,  and  the  effect  was, 
therefore,  more  markedly  shown.  Denbow  (12)  provided  another 
interesting  example.  He  measured  the  amount  of  information 
gained  from  more  versus  less  readable  versions  of  each  of  two 
different  passages.  One  passage,  because  of  its  topic  (gun  control 
in  Great  Britain)  was  preferred  by  readers  to  the  other  (cotton 
prices  in  the  United  States).  As  expected,  the  more  readable 
versions,  compared  to  the  less  readable,  increased  the  amount  of 
information  gained  from  both  passages.  The  amount  of  gain  was, 
however,  significantly  greater  for  the  nonpreferred  passage! 
Motivation  is  an  important  consideration,  whether  it  arises  from 
intrinsic  (interest)  or  extrinsic  (reward)  bases.  A  good  rule  is  that  a 
readability  score  overestimates  difficulty  for  strongly  motivated 
students  and  underestimates  difficulty  for  weakly  motivated 
students. 

Bearing  all  this  i^^r^nd,  we  must  again  ask  what  degree  of  mismatch 
is  acceptable  between  the  reader's  skill  and  the  readability  level  of 
reading  material.  We  suggest  that  for  the  typical  textbook  reader  (qne 
with  ai^^erage  motivation,  reading  skill,  and  prior  knowledge  of  ^e 
subject  matter),  this  relationship  can  be  expected;  if  the  readability  level 
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of  a  book  is  more  than  twagrades  beyond  his  level,  his  reading  is  likely  to 
be  inefficient.  This  will  affect  his  ability  to  learn  from  the  book,  and  will 
probably  also  affect  his  attitude  tq>vard  the  subject  matter.  Thus,  a 
mismatch  of  two  grad^  puts  a  book  on  the  borderiine,  while  a  mismatch  " 
of  as  m^ny  as  thr^CTgrades  could  justify  outright  rejection. 

We  wish  there  were  better  research  evidence  for  our  generalization. 
Many  studies  have  been  made,  but  most  of  them  simply  deplore  a 
mismatch  when  it  exists,  without  looking  carefully  at  its  effect  upon 
reader  behavior.  One  of  the  best  available  indications  of  what  happens 
comes  from  a  study  by  Sticht,  et  al.  (31).  They  found  that  military 
jobholders  who  n^ed  information  increasingly  turn  away  from  printed 
sources  as  the  mismatch  increases,  and  rely  ^ore  upon  what  they  can 
gain  by  listening  tp  others.  For  the  job  of  cook,  the  readability  level  of  the 
printed  source  materials  ranged  from  approximately  the  same  as  the 
average  skill  level  of  the  men  to  two  grades  above.  These  men  indicated 
that  they  used  their  printed  source  materials  80  to  90  percent  of  the  time 
wheathey  needed  information.  For  the  jobs  of  repairman  and  supply 
specialist,  the  readability  level  of  the  printed  materials  was  about  five  or 
six  grades  above  the  average  skill  levej  of  the  men.  These  men  ijidicated 
that  they  used  their  printed  information  sources  only  from  about  30  to  60 
percent  of  the  time  (depending  upon  their  skill  level).  ^ 

Formulas  have  long  been  available  for  helping  to  avoi4^mismatches 
of  English  language  materials  and  their  potential  readers.  Recently, 
formulas  have  also  become  available  for  Chinese,  Dutch.  French, 
German,  Hebrew,  Russian,  and  Spanish  materials.  In  addition,  English 
language  formulas  have  been  applied  to  Hindi  materials.  Other  formulas 
could,  and  should,  be  developed  for  other  languages.  The  procedure  for 
doing  so  is  now  well  understood;  all  thaf  remains  is  the  necessary 
research.  An  international  research  ^center,  perhaps  under  Unesco 
sponsorship,  would  provide  the  best  assurance  of  needed  development. 
Such  a  center  could  also  run  computer  analyses  of  readability,  since  a 
number  of  good  programs  are  now  available  (1  >).  The  time,  effort,  and/or 
tedium  of  large  scale  manual  applications,  which  prevent  widespread 
use  even  where  formulas  themselves  are  easily  available  (as  in  the 
United  States),  could  thereby  be  avoided. 

For  language  materiajs  where  formulas  are  not  yet  available,  an 
interim  solution  is  possible  through  use  of  the  cloze  procedure.  Cloze 
scores  are  produced  thus:  eva#y  fifth  word  is  deleted  and  replaqed  with  a  ^ 
standard-sized  blank,  which  the  reader  attephpts^ to  fill  in.  All  words 
replaced  exactly  are  scored  correct.  The  score  produced  iS  related  to  the 
usual  readability,  scores,  though  precisely  Jiow  is  still  under 
investigation  (27).  It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  several  texts,  the  most  readable 
is  the  one  where  the  most  blanks  can  be  filled.  Cloze  has  been  used 
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successfully  on  a  number  of  non-European  languages,  including 
Japanese,  Korean,  Thai,  and  Vietnamese.  Cloze  has  also  been  used  with 
English  as  a  foreign  language.  Klare.  Sinaiko.  and  Stolurow  (18)  have 
reviewed  the  literature  on  the  cloze  procedure. 

One  final  word  of  warning  ^Though  readability  scores  do  show 
reliably  when  a  text  should  be  rewritten,  they  do  not  shov^  how  it  should 
be  rewritten.  In  other  words,  the  scores  caxi  be  used  for  prediction,  not 
production,  ^f  readable  writing.  Writing  readably  is  a  complex, 
high-order  skill  which  cannot  be  done  by  formula.  A  formula  gives  you  a 
score  after  the  event,  and  can  in  that  way  be  ao  aid  in  rewriting;  but  it 
should,  even  then,  be  used  only  as  a  screening  device.  The  value  of 
readability  formulas  for  that  purpose  is  now  firmly  established. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  JUDGMENT 

After  the  screening  process,  we  are  still  left  with  the  reasonable 
candidates:  those  textbooks  that  do  not  violate  some  preset  criterion. 
From  now  on,  the  decisions  become  more  difficult.  We  assume  that., 
generally  speaking,  no  book  will  combine  all  the  possible  virtues.  If  it 
did,  it  would  probably  h^e  swept  the  market  already.  But  actually,  no 
book  can  combine  all  the  virtues  since  some  are  incompatible  with 
others.  A*^)ok  designed  for  self-insfruction  will  never  be  completely 
adequate  for  reierence;  and  a  reference  book  will  alway§  be  somewhat 
defective  when  used  for  self-instruction  (the  self-instructional  book 
needs  to  impose  some  sequence  which  a  reference  book  must  avoid).  A 
book  that  goes  into  the  detail  needed  for  advanced  students  can't  have 
room  for  elementary  explanations,  and  thus  can't  be  used  for  beginners. 
And  a  book  which  holds  to  a  particular  style  of  teaching  may  rule  itself 
out  for  other  styles.  This  is  aH  very  obvious.  It  leads  us  to  admit  the  need 
for  human  jtidgment  to  weigh  the  balance,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
candidates. 

Rothkopf  (29)  found  experts  to  ba-poor  judges  of  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  materials,  but  his  experiments  arfe  not  sufficient  to  cause  us 
to  remove  human  judgment  from  the  scene.  Rather,  it  causes  us  to  think 
about  how  best  to  usfe  judges  so  that  their  opinions  become  more  reliable 
and  more  useful  for  the  decision  maker.  If  you  think  about  the  role  of  the 
critic  in  the  humanities  you  will  surely  agree  that  the  art  of  judgment  is 
thoroughly  respectable  and  of  longstanding.  This  is  what  Richards  (28) 
meant  when  he  said:  "what  we  want  is  the  further  development  of  what 
is  already  an  advanced  -art,  the  art  of  intellectual  discernment." 
Scientists  made  extensive  use  of  expert  judges  to  referee  papers  and 
grant  proposals.  All  in  all.  there  is  no  reason  to  be  defensive  just  because 
the  process  of  judgment  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  precise  formula. 

We  have  the  start  we  need:  the  widespread  habit  of  journals  using 
critics  to  provide  reviews  for  textbooks  and  other  academic  works.  The 
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critic  does  not  make  the  decision  for  you;  he  illuminates  the  scene, 
provides  insights,  and  judges  the  work  according  to  various  ill-defined 
but,  nevertheless,  valuable  intellectual  standards.  This  puts  you  in  a 
better  position  to  see  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  book,  and  to 
see  whether  it  suits  your  circumstance. 

We  suggest  that  critics  should  be  used  in  a  more  organised  manner  to 
provide  the  basis  for  decision  making.  The  procedure  is  simple  in 
.  principle.  Between  two  to  six  experts  are  chosen  to  provide  detailed 
criticisms  of  the  book  in  question.  Experts  should  be  paid  enough  to 
show  that  their  effort  is  valued  and  deserves  serious  attention  on  their 
part.  They  should  be  chosen  to  counterbalance  each  others'  weaknesses, 
but  all  should  be  experts  in  a  relevant  area.  For  example,  at  least  one 
critic  should  be  a  research  expert;  one  should  be  expert  in  teaching  the 
subject-matter;  if  there  are  different  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject, 
both  or  all  should  be  represented.  But,  above  all,  one  should  look  for 
critics  of  outstanding  intellectual  calibre.  Criticism  is  pot  an  exercise  in 
democracy;  one  man's  criticism  is  not  as  good  as  another's. 

A  file  should  be  kept  on  every  book  criticised  and  on  every 
individual  critic.  After  a  time,  the  consetjuences  of  decisions  become 
known  and  it  is  possible  to  go  back  to  the  original  criticisms  to  see  to 
what  extent  they  identified  key  features  of  the  books,  and  to  what  extent 
they  turned  out  correct,  i  his  means  building  a  track  record  for  critics. 
Those  who  prove  most  useful  should  be  used  more  and  paid  more.  Those 
who  say  nothing,  or  who  show  poor  judgment,  can  simply  be  replaced. 
Thus,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  first  choices  are  perfect  as  long  as 
records  are  kept  and  lessons  are  learned. 

Moreover,  it  is  possible  for  the  activity  of  textbook  criticism  to 
develop  its  own  methodology,  and  to  ident-ify  problems  that  need 
research.  Very  likely,  such  research  would  be  quite  different  in  character 
from  much  of  what  passes  today  as  research  on  teaching,  siace  it  will 
need  to  face  the  problem  of  judgments  about  quality.  An  example  of  what 
we  might  hope  for  is  given  by  Metcalf  (24)  in  his  interesting  discussion 
of  the  study  and  teaching  of  explanation. 

The  final  decision  in  our  scheme  is  made  by  administrators  and 
teachers.  By  our  process  we  put  them  in  the  best  position  possible,  and 
we  set  up  the  system  so  that  it  improves  as  time  goes  on.  This  then  is  our 
advice:  make  the  best  use  of  research  and  the  best  use  of  human 
judgment.  Others  have  taken  quite  a  different  approach  to  the  problem; 
they  have  said  "let  us  see  what  the  objectives  are  and  whether  the  book 
achieves  those  objectives."  The  most  extreme  example  of  this  approach 
was  provided  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Programmed  Instruction  and 
Teaching  Machines  (15).  Their  criteria  for  assessing  programmed 
instruction  materials  were  so  demanding  that  (so  it  is  said)  no  program 
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ever  published  satisfied  their  requirements.  We  have  some  reservations 
on  the  use  of  objectives  in  education  (21 ),  and  really  do  not  feel  that  they 
wiW  pi*ove  more  than  minor  aids  in  the  decision  making  system.  The 
truth  is  that  human  expertise  and  critical  judgment  are,  always 
necessary;  if  these  skills  are  not  used  formally  then  they  get  used 
suiteptitiously.  By  accepting  critical  skills  as  a  formal  part  of  the  process 
we  allow  teachers  and  administrators  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
decisions  in  a  practical  manner. 
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One  of  the  major  tasks  for  the  teacher  of  reading  is  tq  provide  the  student 
reader  with  m/teriaJ  that  he  caii  read  and  understand.  The  term 
readability  refers  to  the  qualities  of  reading  material  which  determine 
hovv  easy  it  is  to  understand,  how  fluently  it  can  be  read,  and  how  much 
interest  it  generates.  This  paper,  however,  is  concerned  with  readability 
only  in  the  sense  of  ease  or  difficulty  of  comprehension. 

The  term  new  deveJopment  needs  to  be  made  more  explicit.  Two 
fairly  recent  publications  provide  a  starting  point:  Readability  and 
Reading  (27)  which  provides  good  coverage  of  research  published 
between  1965  and  1970,  and  Gilliland's  Readability  (12)  published  in 
1972.  The  present  paper  emphasizes  developments  too  recent  to  have 
been  covered  in  those  two  very  helpful  sources.  Some  earlier  work  will 
also  be  discussed. 

On  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  the  logical  way  to  determine  the 
readability  of  a  selection  is  to  give  it  to  someone  to  read  and  to  check  his 
comprehension.  Such  a  procedure,  sometimes  called  "trying  the  book 
on  for  size,"  can  establish  how  well  that  person  has  been  able  to  read  the 
book.  But  usually  we  want  to  predict  how'a  selection,  or  a  whole  book, 
will  fit  an  individual  or  group's  ability  to  understand  before  deciding  if 
they  should  be  a^ed  to  read  it. 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  READABILITY 

To  get  away  from  the  need  to  try  a  book  with  each  potential  user,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  scor^  which  pan  express  the  book's  readability  on 
an  easily  interpreted  scale.  This  is  done  by  measuring  the  book's  scores 
on  characteristics  which  can  predict  where  it  would  belong  on  a  scale  of 
reading  selections  whose  readability  scores  have  already  been 
established. 

The  sdale  of  reading  selections  that  has  been  used  most  widely  in 
readability  research  is  a  collection  called  Standard  Test  Lessons  in 
Reading  (24),  originally  published  in  the  1920s  and  revised  in  1961. 
There  are  five  booklets,  each  containing  about  70  one-page  test  lessons. 
For  each  lesson  there  is  a  short  selection,  followed  by  about  ten 
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multiple-choice  questions.  At  the  bottom  is  a  table  giving  the  grade  score 
corresponding  to  each  possible  number  of  right  answers.  These  grade 
scores  were  originally  established  by  giving  the  test  lessons  and  a 
standardized  reading  test  to  several  thousand  pupils.  The  readability 
formulas  developed  by  Lorge  (21 ).  Flesch  (10),  and  Dale  and  Clhall  (8)  all 
used  the  McCJall-Crabbs  test  lessons  as  a  cxLU^on. 

Another  way  to  set  up  a  readability  scale  is  to  use  the  cloze  technique 
to  determine  the  comprehension  difficulty  of  a  number  of  selections,  fn 
the  cloze  procedure,  usually  every  fifth  word  is  deleted  in  a  regular 
patterh  and  the  reader's  task  is  to  write  in  each  missing  word.  The 
average  number  of  correct  cloze  answers  for  a  group  can  be  used  to  rank 
selections  in  readability,  setting  up  a  scale  against  which  other 
selections  can  be  compared.  The  cloze  technique  has  been  used  in  much 
recent  readability  research,  particularly  by  Bormuth  (2,  3)  and  by 
Coleman  (5,  6,  7). 

A  third  procedure  is  to  take  several  series  of  carefully  graded  books 
and  use  their  average  characteristics  to  establish  a  graded  scale.  In  the 
United  States,  widely  used  basal  reader  series  have  been  used  as  criteria 
for  the /levelopment  of  readability  formulas  by  Spache  (28)  and  in  the 
new  Harris-Jacobson  formulas  which  will  be  described  a  little  later  in 
this  paper. 

A  f6urth  procedure  is  to  have  the  selections  rated  by  a  group  of 
judges,  using  the  average  rating  to  establish  a  scale.  However,  Ihe  ratings 
of  judges  on  the  same  book  can  vary  widely.  )ongsma  (19)  had  12 
Newbery  Award  winning  books  rated  by  44  school  and  public  librarians. 
One  book  was  rated  in  difficulty  all  the  way  from  third  grade  to  twelfth 
grade. 

ELEMENTS  OF  READABHrFY 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  the  two  main  elements  of  the 
difficulty  of  reading  material  are  the  difficulty  of  the  vocabulary  used 
(semantic  difficulty)  and  the  difficulty  of  the  sentence  structure 
(syntactical  or  grammatical  complexity).  Of  these  two  factors, 
vocabulary  difficulty  has  consistently  shown  somewhat  greater 
importance.  Klare  (20)  JiA^rote:  "Frequency  of  occurrence  of  words  .  .  . 
clearly  plays  an  all  ^pervasive  role  in  language  usage.  Not^only  do 
humans  tend  to  u^  some  words  much  more  often  than  others,  they 
recognize  more  frequent  words  more  rapidly  than  less  frequent,  prefer 
them,  and  understand  and  learn  them  more  readily.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  this  variable  has  such  a  central  role  in  the  measurement  of 
readability." 

Measurement  of  the  difficulty  of  words  has  been  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  procedure  most  often  used  is  to  determine  what  percent  of 
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words  in  a  sample  are  not  found  in  a  particular  list  of  common  words. 
Two  lists  compiled  by  Edgar  Dale — a  short  list  of  769  words  and  a  list  of 
about  3,000  words  kjiown  to  fourth  grade  children — have  been  used  in 
several  readability  formulas  including  those  by  Lorge  (21),  Dale  and 
Chall  (8),  and  Spache  (28).  Recently  there  have  been  efforts  to  update 
these  lists.  Spache  (29)  expanded  the  original  short  Dale  list  to  1,041 
words,  adding  words  from  the  Harris-)acobson  Core  List  (14)  and  from 
library  books  of  first  and  second  grade  levels,  and  revised  his  readability 
formula  accordingly. 

The  publication  in  1972  of  the  Harris-Jacobson  Basic  Elementary 
Reading  Vocabularies  (14)  provided  a  possible  improvement  in  the 
measurement  of  vocabulary  difficulty.  The  Harris-)acobson  word  lists 
are  based  on  a  computerized  analysis  of  about  4,500,000  running  words 
found  in  14  series  of  elementary  school  textbooks,  from  beginning  first 
grade  through  sixth  grade.  A  first  grade  list;  a  combined  first  and  second 
grade  list;  and  a  cornbined  first,  second,  and  third  grade  list  were  tried 
out,  and  the  combined  first  and  second  grade  list  proved  to  have  the 
highest  correlation  wit)i  reading  level  from  grade  one  through  grade  six. 
This  combined  list  contains  912  root  words  and  1,880  inflected  forms, 
such  as  plurals  and  regular,  verb  endings  (-ed  and  -ing),  totalling  2,796 
words.  Since  all  allowable  variants  of  a  common  root  word  are  inthe  list, 
one  does  not  have  to  remember  a  variety  of  rules  or  repeatedly  consult 
the  list  of  rulfes  to  see  what  constitutes  an  unfamiliar  word.  If  a  word  is 
not  in  the  list,  and  is  not  a  proper  noun,  it  counts  as  unfamiliar.  The 
percent  of  unfamiliar  words  has  the  highest  correlation  with  basal  reader 
level  of  a  large  number  of  measures  of  vocabulary  and  sentence  difficulty 
tr\ed. 

Several  other  measures  of  vocabulary  difficulty  have  been  used  in 
the  more  than  fifty  different  readability  formulas  that  have  been 
published  to  date.  Average  number  of  letters  per  word,  average  number 
of  syllables,  average  number  of  vowel  letters,  number  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  percent  of  one-syllable  words,  percent  of  words  having  three  or 
more  syllables,  and  percent  of  words  having  more  than  five  letters  have 
been  tried.  Studies  have  also  shown  that  the  proportion  of  certain  parts 
of  speech  is  related  to  readability.  Coleman  (7),  for  example,  used  the 
number  of  pronouns  and  number  of  prepositions  per  100  words  as  minor 
elements  in  his  readability  formulas. 

All  of  these  different  ways  of  getting  at  vocabulary  difficulty  have 
substantial  to  high  intercorrelations,  but  not  all  are  of  equal  value  in 
measuring  readability.  Unpublished  results  by  Harris  and  jacobson 
show  that  over  the  range  from  beginning  first  grade  through  sixth  grade, 
percent  of  unfamiliar  words  had  the  highest  correlation,  .87;  percent  of 
words  with  more  than  five  letters,  .80;  and  average  number  of  letters  per 
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word,  .74.  The  percent  of  unfamiliar  words  was  21  percent  more  accurate 
in  measuring  readability  than  average  number  of  letters  per  word.  In 
recent  years,  ways  have  developed  for  scoring  many  of  these  variables  by 
computer.  A  computer  can  easily  determine  whether  a  word  is  in  a  given 
list,  count  its  letters,  and  so  on,  but  it  is  much  harder  to  write  a  program 
wbich  will  accurately  identify  syllables  or  prefi)^es.  In  the  future,  only 
variables  which  can  be  scored  by  computer  are  likely  to  be  retained  in 
readability  research. 

In  1973,  Harris  and  Jacobson  (15)  reported  that  the  percent  of  words 
beginning  with  the  lettere  has  a  substantial  correlation  with  difficulty  in 
primabD/  reading  material,  and  Jacobson  followed  this  by  identifying 
m(M  tMn  1 ,000  spelling  patterns  in  English  words  and  correlating  them 
wiffiT difficulty.  In  a  1974  paper,  jacobson  (18)  reported  that  37  spelling 
patterns,  when  combined  in  a  multiple  regression  equation,  correlated 
.92  with  primary  reading  difficulty.  In  further  work  not  yet  published, 
jacobson  has  found  that  when  one  group  of  12  spelling  patterns  is  used 
for  primary  material  and  another  group  of  12  is  used  for  middle-grade 
material,  a  combined  multiple  correlation  of  .965  is  obtained.  Using 
these  spelling  patterns  is  possible  only  with  a  computer  and  a  very 
complicated  computer  program.  Spelling  patterns  are  probably  related 
to  readability  in  two  different  ways.  One  is  that  certain  spelling  patterns 
have  greatly  variable  sound-symbol  relationships.  Initial  e,  for  example, 
can  represent  at  least  seven  different  phonemes,  as  in  each,  ear,  early, 
elephant,  English,  eight  and  eyesight.  This  obviously  increases  the 
difficulty  of  decoding  words  beginning  with  e.  The  other  way  is  that 
some  spelling  patterns  tend  to  occur  mainly  in  long  words  which  are 
also  uncommon  and  difficult,  while  other  patterns  appear 
predominantly  in  short,  common,  easy  words.  Spelling  patterns  present 
a  new  and  promising  approach  to  the  measurement  of  vocabulary 
difficulty,  but  are  usable  only  by  those  who  have  appropriate  computer 
resources. 

SENTENCE  DIFFICULTY  ^ 

From  the  beginning  of  readability  study,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
the  difficulty  of  a  sentence  involves  elements  beyond  the  difficulties  of 
the  words  in  it.  The  average  number  of  word <j  per  sentence  has  been  used 
in  many  readability  formulas  and  provides  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
measure  of  those  sentence  characteristics  that  influence  readability.  In 
general,  long  sentences  tend  to  have  more  modifiers  and  qualifiers,  more 
embedded  phrases  and  clauses,  and  complex  rather  than  simple 
structure. 

Since  1960  a  number  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  measure  the 
linguistic  or  syntactic  difficulty  of  sentences.  Hunt  (17)  developed  a 
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measure  called  the  T-unit.  which  is  one  main  clause  and  its  related 
vyords.  phrases,  and  clauses;  in  most  cases,  these  amount  to  the  number 
of  words  in  the  sentence.  Gplub  (13)  developed  a  Syntactic  Density  Score 
which  uses  the  T-unit  and  also  takes  account  of  such  items  as  complex 
verb  expansions  and  prepositional  phrases.  Since  then,  Golub  has 
developed  a  program  (unpublished)  which  can  obtain  his  Syntactic 
Density  Score  by  computer.  Bormuth  (3)  included  measures  of  right 
depth  of  sentences  and  left  depth  of  sentences  among  the  variables  used 
in  someof  his  readability  formulas.  Botel  and  Granowsky  (4)  developed 
a  formula  for  measuring  the  syntactic  density  of  individual  sentences; 
the  average  score  for  the  sentences  in  a  selection  should  correlate  with 
readability. 

$uch  methods  of  sentence  analysis  obviously  help  to  show  why  one 
sentence  may  be  harder  to  understand  than  another  of  similar  length.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  they  can  give  a  better  indication  of  the 
difficulty  of  a  whole  selection  than  average  sentence  length  does. 
MacGinitie  and  Tretiak  (23)  compared  the  sentence  depth  measures 
devised  by  Yngve(31 )  and  by  Allen  (1 )  with  average  sentence  length  and 
found  that  average  sentence  length  gave  the  best  precjiction  of 
readability  when  each  was  combined  with  a  measure  of  word  difficulty* 
Similar  research'  is  needed  for  the  other  measures  of  sentence 
complexity.  Since  scoring  sentences  for  these  variables  is  slow  and 
laborious,  future  research  in  this  area  is  likely  to  emphasize  variables 
that  can  be  scored  by  computer. 

To  summarize  this  discussion  on  the  elements  of  comprehensibility 
or  readability,  the  most  important  element  in  the  difficulty  of  reading 
material  is  the  difficulty  of  the  vocabulary  employed.  This  is  measurable 
in  a  variety  of  waysf  among  which  the  percent  of  words  not  found  in  a  list 
of  common,  easy  words  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  the 
one  most  commonly  used.  The  other  main  variable  affecting  readability 
is  sentence  complexity,  which  is  well  represented  by  average  sentence 
length. 

NEW  READABILITY  FORMULAS 

The  increasing  use  of  computers  in  readability  research  has  made  it 
easy  to  develop  readability  formulas  for  special  purposes.  However, 
most  users  of  readability  measures  do  not  have  computers  available,  and 
ease  and  speed  of  scoring  and  computation  are  important  factors  in 
choosing  which  formula  to  use.  This  discussion  will  be  confined  to  new 
formulas  that  are  applicable  by  hand  to  children's  materials  for  the 
elementary  grades. 

At  IRA's  1973  Denver  Convention.  Harris  and  Jacobson  presented 
some  data  on  new  readability  formulas  (15).  Since  then,  the  formulas 
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have  been  further  revised  and  a  large  number  of  new  formulas  have  been 
tested.  Many  different  combinations  of  variables  provide  measures  of 
about  equal  accuracy.  Two  formulas,  one  for  grades  one  through  three, 
and  one  which  works  from  grades  one  through  six  but  is  mainly  for  use 
above  third  grade,  have  been  selected  as  providing  the  best  combination 
of  ease  and  rapidity  of  application  and  high  correlations  with  difficulty. 
Both  formulas  have  correlations  of  .90  with  reader  level.  The  primary 
formula  has  a  standard  error  of  estimate  of  .38  of  a  year;  the  other  formula 
has  a  standard  error  of  .71  of  a  year.  Complete  directions  for  using  these 
formulas  appear  in  a  book  by  Harris  and  Sipay  (16),  pnblished  in  1975. 

Spache  (29)  pubHshed  a  revision  of  his  formula  for  primary  grade 
material.  The  new  formula  is  based  on  100  samples  of  about  100  words 
each,  or  a -<otal  of  about  10,000  words,  in  comparison  to  the 
Harris-Jacobsorlformulas  which  are  ba^ed  on B61  samples  totaling  about 
135,000  words.  S=pache  reports  the  very  high  correlation  of  .95  with  book 
grade  level. 

SPECIFIC  FEATURES  OF  DIFFICULT  PROSE 

  The Jdads  of  mnju^^^^  wiitjers  seem  to  influence  the 

^ifficuTty  of  their  ma  ten al  Sfoddt  [30)  reported  bh  tTie  comparative 
difficulty  of  commonly  used  conjunctions  for  fourth  grade  children.  The 
ones  that  were  best  understood  were  and,  /or,  as;  comparatively  difficult 
were  when,  so,  but,  or,  ivhere,  while,  that,  if.  Robertson  (25)  found  that 
clauses  introduced  by  hoivever,  thus,  which,  although,  and  yet  were 
difficult  for  children  in  grades  four  through  six,  and  success  in 
understanding  such  clauses  was  closely  related  to  general  reading 
comprehension. 

Rosenshine  (26)  used  lohg  passages  which  were  equivalent  ill 
difficulty  according  to  readability  formulas  but  on  which  college 
students  showed  varying  degrees  of  comprehension.  He  found  five 
factors  that  tended  to  influence  the  readability  of  the  passages.  Difficulty 
was  increased  by  vagueness-  and  ambiguity,  which  is  shown  by  the 
excessive  use  of  indeterminate  qualifiers  such  as  rather,  any  number  of, 
and  quite  a  bit,  and  also  by  excessive  use  of  probability  words  such  as 
might,  possibly,  and  sometimes.  A  factor  aiding  comprehension  is 
frequent  use  of  explaining  links  like  because,  in  order  to,  i/.  .  .  then,  and 
so  forth,  which  call  attention  to  a  cause,  a  result,  or  a  means.  A  third 
factor  was  frequent  use  of  examples,  which  seemed  more  important  in 
difficult  material  than  in  easy  material.  The  fourth  factor  was  use  of  a 
rule  example-rule  pattern,  in  which  a  generalization  would  be  stated, 
followed  by  one  or  more  examples,  and  then  by  a  restatement  of  the 
generalization  or  rule.  This  seemed  more  beneficial  than  either  an 
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inductive  or  deductive  pattern  of  presentation.  The  fifth  factor  was 
irrelevancy,  which  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  material.  Digressions 
and  unnecessary  restatements. seem  to  lower  the  amount  of  information 
gain.  These  five  factors  are  worth  noting  by  those  who  write  and  lecture. 

We  have  only  a  beginning  of  research  on  the  specific  features  of  prose 
writing  that  make  material  easy  or  difficult  to  read.  We  need  to 
distinguish  between  inherent  difficulty  that  results  from  the  necessary 
use  of  concepts  and  relationships  that  are  hard  to  explain  and  hard  to 
understand,  and  unnecessary  difficulty  which  is  created  by  distinctive 
features  of  an  author's  style.  When  the  subject  matter  is  inherently 
difficult,  one  can  lower  a  readability  formula  score  artificially  by 
chopping  long  sentences  into  short  ones  and  by  substituting  more 
common  for  less  common  synonyms.  Geyer  and  Carey  (11)  rewrote 
American  History  materials  to  reduce  the  Dale-Chall  readability  scores 
by  about  two  grades.  However,  the  comprehension  scores  of  students 
were  no  higher^pn  the  easier  than  on  the  harder  original  versions. 
Apparently,  the  kinci  of  rewriting  that  was  guided  by  the  formula  did  not 
reduce  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  content. 

All  too  often,  an  author  creates  unnecessary  difficulty  for  his  readers. 
4n  aclditioft  i&  the  faetorfr  of  vagueness  and  irreleveacy  diseussed  by 
Roifeenshine,  we  have  to  guard  against  excessive  use  of  the  passive  voice 
and  the  subjunctive  mood.  We  have  to  check  to  see  if  modifying  phrases 
and  clauses  are  placed  close  to  the  items  they  modify.  We  have  to  note 
whether  the  antecedents  of  pronouns  are  easily  identified.  We  have  to 
observe  whether  sentences  follow  in  a  logical  sequence,  whether  each 
paragraph  actually  has  a  main  idea,  and  whether  appropriate  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  most  important  statements.  These  factors  are  not 
measured  by  readability  formulas,  but  they  do  affect  the  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  one  can  grasp  the  thought  content  of  written  material. 

READABILITY  OF  LANGUAGES  OTHER  THAN  ENGLISH 

This  paper  has  considered  only  readability  research  on  English 
prose.  Readability  studies  have  been  conducted  on  quite  a  number  of 
other  languages,  including  French,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Hebrew, 
'^Hindi,  Chinese,  Korean,  Japanese,  and  Vietnamese.  The  limitations  of 
this  paper  do  not  permit  going  into  detail  on  these  studies,  most  of  which 
were  done  before  1970.  Professor  G.  De  Landsheere  of  the  University  of 
Liege  has  been  a  leader  in  European  research  on  readability.  Very  briefly, 
it  seems  safe  to  generalize  that  the  two  variables  of  vocabulary  difficulty 
and  sentence  length  are  useful  indicators  of  comprehensibility  in  any 
language.  The  features  of  specific  written  languages  may  encourage  use 
of  such  variables  as  syllable  counts  or  measures  of  the  visual  complexity 
of  Chinese  characters. 
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SUMMARY 

One  can  measure  the  readability  of  any  piece  of  material  for  an 
individual  or  a  group  by  having  the  selection  read  and  then  testing  for 
comprehension.  Increasingly,  the  cloze  procedure  has  come  to  be  used 
in  preference  to  multiple-choice  questions.  A  scale  of  selections  can  be 
arranged  based  on"  the  .average  comprehension  scores  of  a  group.  Other 
readability  scales  have  been  based  on  previously  scaled  passages,  on 
carefully  graded  books,  and  on  the  corpbined  judgments  a  group  of 
experts.  Once  a  scale  has  been  constructed,  manjX  different 
characteristics  of  the  material  can  be  measured,  and  each  set  of 
measurements  be  correlated  with  the  scale.  Using  the  t^tlnique  of 
multiple  correlation,  the  best  combination  of  variables  arid  the  best  ways 
to  weight  them  so  as  to  get  a  maximum  correlation  can  be  discovered. 
Computer  procedures  which  can  score  the  selections  for  many  variables, 
as  well  as  compute  multiple  correlations  almost  instantly,  have  greatly 
simplified  and  speeded  readability  research  in  recent  years. 

Consistently,  two  variables  have  stood  out  as  providing  the  best 
combination  in  the  measurement  of  readability.  The  first,  and  most 
important  variable,  is  the  difficulty  of  the  vocabulary  used.  This  is 
u^^vtaiiy  measured  by  finding  th  of  words  that  do  not  appear  in  a 

specific  list  of  common,  easy  words.  Spelling  patterns  as  indices  of 
vocabulary  difficulty  have  just  begun  to  be  explored  and  seem 
promising.  The  second  widely  used  variable  is  average  sentence  Jength, 
which  seems  to  represent  the  many  specific  reasons  why  long  sentences 
are  usually  harder  to  understand  than  short  sentences.  Now  that 
beginnings  have  been  mac^e  in  the  automatic  con^uter  scoring  of 
complicated  linguistic  variables  such  as  syntactic  depth  and  density, 
more  refined  measures  of  sentence  difficulty  may  appear  in  future 
readability  formulas.  Recent  formulas  that  use  the  two  variables  of 
percent  of  unfamiliar  words  and  average  number  of  words  per  sentence 
have  multiple  correlations  of  .90  or  better  with  difficulty,  seeming  to 
indicate  that  not  much  further  improvement  is  possible. 

The  specific  factors  that  make  some  reading  material  hard  to 
understand  have  begun  to  be  analyzed.,  Vagueness,  ambiguity,  and  lack 
of  explicitness  concerning  important  relationships  are  among  the  factors 
noted  thus  far.  Much  more  research  is  needed  in  this  area. 

Most  readability  research  has  been  conducted  on  English  prose. 
Some  work  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  other  languages,  both 
European  and  non-European,  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Progress  in  the  measurement  and  understanding  of  readability  will 
improve  the  ability  of  authors  and  teachers  to  achieve  a  better  fit  between 
the  abilities  of  readers  to  understand  and  the  materials  they  are  expected 
to  read. 
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BIAS  IN  THE  READER  AND  BIAS  IN  PRINTED  MEDIA 

The  phenonnenon  of  bias  is  connplex  to  analyse.  The  psychological  or 
sociologital  concept  to  which  it  is  closely  related  is  prejudice.  From  the 
various  definitions  proposed  for  prejudice,  the  following  by  Klineberg 
(14)  may  be  taken  as  typical: 

Prejudice  may  be  described  as  unsubstantiated  prejudgement  of^an 
individual  or  group,  favourable  or  unfavourable  in  character,  tending  to 
action  in  a  ponsonant  direction. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  bias  in  the  printed  luedia,  this 
definition  requires  to  be  extended  to  include  ideas,  descriptions, 
accounts,  and  .opinions.  Two  key  characteristics  of  bias  are  1)  its 
unsubstantiated  nature,  although  Alport  (2)  has  pointed  out  that  a 
prejudiced  person  will  almost  certainly  claim  he  has  sufficient  warrant 
for  his  view;  anjd  2)  the  predisposition  of  a  biased  person  to  re^ct  to 
certain  ideas  in  a  predetermined  manner.  Bias  can,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  an  attitude. 

In  the  reading  experience  we  can  efxpect  to  find  bias  in  two 
interacting  elements:  the  reader  and  the  printed  media.  As  far  as  the 
reader  is  concerned  his  biases  are  part  of  what  he  brings  with  him  to  the 
reading  experience:  they  represent  his  conception  of  the  topic  to  be 
discussed  by  the  author.  Predisposed  to  cling  to  his  conceptual 
structure,  he  will  probably  select  those  media  which  are  likely  to 
refnforce  his  present  point  of  view.  Where  the  author's  ideas  are 
congruent  with  his  own,  his  conceptual  map  will  be  strengthened  and  he 
will  feel  pleased  at  seeing  "his"  poirlt  of  view  in  print.  If  the  author's 
ideas  are  not  congruent  with  his  own,  his  conceptual  map  may  be 
threatened  with  possible  undesirable  consequences  in  feeling  and 
action. 

An  illustration  of  the  concept  of  selecting  congruent  and  ignoring 
noncongruent  material  is  the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  vis-a-vis 
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Catholic  and  Protestant,  newspaper  readership.  A  survey  (6)  in  two 
adjoining  ghetto  areas  in  Belfast  showed  that  the  Catholic  newspaper 
was  taken  by  83  percent  of  the  sample  in  the  Catholic  area  but  by  only  3 
percent  in  the^rotestant  area.  The  Catholic  loyalty  to  this  paper  is  not 
surprising  because  the  paper  supports  the  political  aspirations  of  most 
Catholics  and  gives  substantial  coverage  to  the  affairs  of  Catholics 
(games,  schools  and  church).  A  similar  situation  existed  in  the 
Protestant  area.  How  is  it  possible  to  gain  insight  into  the  concepts, 
perspectives,  and  opinions  of  others  if  there  are  no  opportunities  for 
exposure  to  the  "other"  point  of  view?  The  Belfast  situation  is  not 
unique.  Parallel  instances  occur  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  race 
and  in  England  in  relation  to  social  class.  What  is  alarming  about  these 
situations  is  the  near  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  counter  the  biased 
attitude.  When  conflicting  groups  refuse  to  jread  each  other's 
newspapers  they  are  like  people  with  their  ears  "tied  to  no  tongue  but 
their  own"  (Shakespeare:  Henry  FV,  Part  I).  The  situation  says  little  for 
the  level  oiVthe  reading  competency  of  the  population. 

It  is  diffi&ult  to  explain  how  bias  ^nd  prejudice  are  so  ingrained  in 
people.  Klinieberg  (14)  argu.es  that  prejudice  is  not  a  normal 
phenomenon  pf  human  social  life  and  that,  since  it  is  not  present  in 
young  children,  the  individual  learns  the  biases  of  his  (Culture  in  the 
process  of  socialization  from  childhood.  Individuals  seem  to  find 
security  in  identifying  with  the  prevalent  attitudes  of  the  groups  to 
which  they  belong.  Exposure  to  alternative  points  of  view  is  perceived  as 
a  threat  to  this  identity  and  security.  Perhaps  through  lack  of  courage  the 
biased  person  refuses  to  swim  against  the  tide,  succumbs  to  the  pressure 
of  the  group,  and  accepts  without  substantiation  the  major  concepts  and 
perceptions  of  the  group. 

Is  there  any  escape  from  the  cycle  of  continuous  reinforcement  of 
biased  opinions?  Is  thene  a  case  for  banning  the  publication  of  biased 
views?  Such  censorship  does  not  seem  to  be  effective.  Has  education  a 
role  to  play?  What  part  can  reading  play  in  breaking  the  vicious  circle? 

As  an  optimist,  I  believe  that  the  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  to 
provide  an  effective  education  for  children  and  adults  with  emphasis  on 
the  development,  of  informed,  imaginative  minds  and  on  critical 
reading  In  this  way,  it  may  be  possible  for  future  adult  readers^to  be  in  a 
position  to  challenge  their  own  points  of  view  as  well  as  the  views  of 
others.  The  arguments  that  go  on  between  nations,  communities, 
institutions,  groups,  and  individuals  are  waged  in  pages  of  print  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week — in  newspapers,  magazines,  journals, 
books,  and  pamphlets.  Arguing  involves  reasoning,  thinking,  and  the 
precise  use  of  language.  Arguing  requires  skill  in  taking  in  and  thinking 
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through  a  variety  of  points  of  view;  it  demands  differentiating  between 
logical  and  emdtional  reasoning,  between  facts,  allegations,  and 
opinions;  an<i;itrequ ires-honesty,  integrity,  and  accuracy  in  interpreting 
and  expressing  a  point  of  view.  To  investigate  an  issue  adequately  (be  it  a 
report,  a  rumour,  an  offer,  or  a  threat)  requires  open-mindedness, 
objectivity,  detachment,  sensitivity,  and  feeling. 

Am  I  being  excessively  idealistic  in  expecting  all  readers  to  come  to 
the  reading  experience  armed  with  such  qualities?  Isn't  this  the 
responsibility  of  education? 

The  printed  media  are  no^  apart  from  society.  They  mirror  the  society 
which  produces  them.  Like  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  society,  not  all 
that  goes  into  print  is  of  equal  value.  It  is  unusual  for  those  responsible 
for  the  printed  media  to  forewarn  their  readers  of  the  quality  of  what  they 
offer.  The  onus  rests  with  the  reader  who  must  bring  with  him  to  the 
reading  experience  a  competency  which  will  enable  him  to 
discriminate  what  he  should  read  from  what  he  could  read,  to  select 
carefully  what  he  will  read,  and  to  evaluate  thoughtfully  what  he  does 
read. 

Reading  is  a  risky  business.  When  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  ideas 
and  viewpoints  of  others,  there  is  a  latent,  if  not  manifest^  possibility  of 
conflict  within  ourselves  and  with  our  family,  friends,  or  colleagues.  As 
a  human  being,  the  reader  needs  courage  to  challenge  an  author's 
interpretation  of  a  situatit)n.  He  requires  even  more  courage  to  challenge 
his  own  conception  of  a  situation.  To  resolve  any  conflict,  the  reader 
must  be  capable  of  evaluating  and  judging  his  own  and  the  author's 
ideas.  These  kinds  of  competencies  have  been  described  as*  critical 
reading. 

The  complexity  of  the  interaction  between  the  reader  and  print  is 
summarized  by  Smith  (17)  in  the  following  terms: 

In  critical  reading  we  need  to  read  with  an  attitude  of  inquiry,  a  desire  to 
seek  the  truth  and  a  will  to  search  further  if  necessary.  We  need  to 
evaluate,  challenge,  decide  upon  truthfulness,  bias,  authenticity.  In 
critical  reading,  the  individual  needs  to  react  personally  in  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  with  the  author  as  a  result  of  personal  judgement  based 
upon  experience,  facts  gleaned  from  various  soiirces  or  possibly  as  a 
result  of  clear-cut  reasoning. 

Critical  reading  is  a  necessary  process  in  and  product  of  education 
and  learning  at  all  levels.  Harris  (T2)  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  critical  reading  is  the  ability  to  detect  and  resist  the 
influence  of  propaganda.  The  chief  purpose  of  propaganda  is  to  spread  a 
particular  message  or  to  give  information.  The  techniques  used  include 
name  calling,  glittering  generalizations,  testimonials  from  well-known 
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people,  the  bandwagon  approach,  and  distortion  (8).  However, 'these 
techniques  are  sometimes  used  by  writers  of  allegedly  informational 
texts.  Among  the  distorting  devices  used  in  the  printed  media  we  may 
include:  ignoring  important  facts,  giving  undue  prominence  to  some 
facts,  mixing  facts  and  opinion,  omitting  alternative  points  of  view,  and 
failing  to  provide  evidence  to  support  opinions  and  conclusions.  All  of 
these  devices  can  lead  to  bias  in  the  context  of  the  printed  media,  though 
such  bias  is  not  always  intentional.  For  example,  the  writer  may  not  have 
sufficiipnt  space  to  present  a  range  of  facts  or  opinions,  he  may  not  have 
had  adequate  time  or  facilities  to  acquire  alternative  perspectives  or 
facts,  or  the  facts  may  not  have  been  available  at  the  time  of  writing.  In 
these  cases,  some  degree  of  bias  or  distortion  is  inevitable.  Again,  the 
onus  is  on  the  reader  to  identify  the  origin  of  the  bias. 

Evaluative  comprehension  isPthe  most  crucial  reading  skill  required 
to  deal  with  bias  in  the  printed  media.  Barrett  (3)  claims  that  evaluation 
requires  the  reader  to  compare  the  author's  ideas  with  external  criteria 
provided  by  other  authorities  or  other  written  sources,  and  with  internal 
criteria  provided  by  the  reader*^  experiences,  knowledge,  or  values.  In 
the  higher  levels  of  his  taxonomy  of  the  dimensions  of  reading 
comprehension,  Barrett  identifies  a  number  of  key  questions  which 
readers  need  to  apply  to  the  content  presented  by  the  author  in  order  to 
detect  what  bias  it  may  contain. 

After  reading,  what?  Following  the  encounter  with  the  printed 
material,  interaction  with  and  reaction  to  the  author's  ideas,  what  is  the 
reader  left  with?  If  the  encounter  has  involved  the  kind  of  inquiring 
critical  attitudes  suggested  by  Smith  (17)  and  Barrett,  the  reader  vdll  be 
in  a  position  to  accept  or  reject  the  author's  ideas  as  he  understands 
them.  In  addition,  what  Gray  (10)  identifies  as  assimilation  can  take 
place.  This  involves  the  fusion  of  previous  ideas,  prejudices,  attitudes 
with  the  facts,  descriptions,  explanations,  and  opinions  presented  in  the 
text.  Integrating  novel  ideas  into  an  established  conceptual  structure 
requires  the  reader  to  reorganise  his  structures  to  accommodate  new 
points  of  view.  The  results  of  such  rethinking  are  seen  in  revised 
concepts,  new  understandings,  and  changes  in  attitudes  and  behaviour. 

EXAMPLES  OF  POSSIBLE  BIAS  IN  THE  PRINTED  MEDIA 

In  this  section,  a  number  of  instances  of  bias  in  a  variety  of  printed 
media  vtill  be  presented  and  analysed.  The  examples  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

•  conceptions  qf  the  Northern  Ireland  problem 

•  analysis  of  newspaper  coverage  of  events  in  Northern  Ireland 

•  a  Reader's  Digest  view  of  the  KGB 

•  conceptions  of  the  population  problem 

\ 
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THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND  PROBlJ-iM 

The  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  is  known  internationally,  so  the 
following  examples  of  its  analysis  should  be  understandable  to  an 
international  audience.  The  first  is  a  political  commentary  from  an 
independent  review  published  in  Northern  Ireland. 

MR  VVH/TKMVV  S  PACKAGE 
Before  theCivil  Rights  campaign  Northern  Ireland  was,  like  many  other 
countries,  an  unjust  but  relatively  stable  state.  The  injustice  was  of  a 
sectarian  rather  than  a  class  nature,  but  fdr  a  long  period  it  vvas  mutually 
acceptable  to  both  sides.  Catholics  preferred  to  keep  themselves  apart, 
even  at  the  cost  of  fewer  opportunities  and  less  prosperity. 

Fortnight.  June  7.  1974 

The  second  is  jfrom  an  article  by  an  economist  published  in  a 
community  relations  journal  (9). 

THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND  PROBLEM 
RELIGIOUS.  ECONOMIC.  OR  WHAl^ 
Social  conflict  in  the  sense  of  class  conflict  would  not  seem  to  be  a  major 
aspect  of  the  Northern  problem.  However,  we  do  have  our  ghettos, 
predominantly  working  class,  and  distinguishable  as  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  But  the  ghettos  are  more  a  consequence  than  a  cause  of 
community  conflict,  and  to  .ameliorate  the  religious  and  politi(^al^ 
conflicts  would  be  to  lessen  the  significance  of  the  ghettos. 

Community  Forum,  Spring  1971 

The  third  is  from  a  newspaper  published  by  militant  Protestants. 

WHO  IS  OUR  ENEMY? 
There  are  those  who  mistakenly  analyse  the  Ulster  situation  in  terms  of 
socialand  economic  factors,  in  terms  of  politics,  or  philosophies.  These 
theories  and  analyses  collapse  because  they  ignore,  deliberately  or 
otherwise,  the  main  key,  and  to  us  the  most  obvious  factor: 
Protestantism  versus  popery.  Whether  it  is  subverting  morality  or 
governments,  organising  murder  or  revolution,  the  Clhurch  of  Rome  is 
expert. 

The  Protestant  Telegraph ,  june  15,  1974 

Three  assessments — which  of  them  is  biased?  The  political 
journalist  does  not  prove  his  generalizations  any  more  than  the 
Protestant  Telegraph  substantiates  its  assertions.  How,  therefore,  do 
they  differ?  Each  seems  to  have  a  different  function.  To  use  Britton's 
terminology  (7),  the  first  is  an  "analogic  low-level  generalization."  The 
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third  comes  into  his  "conative-persuasive"  category  where  the  writer  is 
trying  to  support  a  course  of  action  he  recommends,  or  put  forward  an 
opinion,  attitude,  or  belief.  Brit  ton  points  out  that  one  of  the  strategies  of 
persuasive  language  is  to  work  on  the  reader's  feelings^-The  first  is  not 
looking  for  an  affective  or  action  response  whereas  the  language,  tone, 
and  title  of  the  third  is  designt^d  to  persu^ade  its  readers  that  (Catholics 
must  be  their  enemies.  Perhaps  we  can  accept  such  a  biased  viewpoint 
on  the  grounds  of  free  speech.  However,  where  we  would  expect  the 
contents  of  a  Protestant  newspaper  to  include  news  of  the  affairs  of  the 
particular  Protestant  church  which  it  represents,  it  is  not  easy  to  accept 
as  unbiased  its  contents  as  revealed  in  such  headlines  as  "Blaspheming 
Bishop,"  or  "Priest  Linked  with  Mafia  Murder."  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  information  of  this  nature  could  provide  insight  into  the  Northern 
Ireland  problem.  ^ 

The  second  example  is  typical  of  the  theories  and  analyses  described 
as  distortion  in  the  third.  Here  we  find  a  serious  attempt  by  an  academic 
to  unravel  the  complex  issues  and  agents  involved.  The  situation  is 
conceptualized  from  different  angles.  The  terms  used  are  neutral  and 
descriptive,  not  prescriptive  (11)  or  normative.  Where  the  Protestant 
Teltigraph  is  looking  for  an  enemy,  the  academic  is  searching  for 
understanding. 

These  instances,  while  interesting  in  themselves,  raise  the  general 
theoretical  problem  of  content  analysis.  The  type  of  analysis  used  in 
examining  the  proceeding  paragraphs  is  purely  impressionistic,  lacking 
an  adequate  theoretical  framework.  The  key  question  in  conducting  an 
analysis  of  bias  of  this  kind  is:  "How  far  is  it  possible  to  compare  alleged 
bias  in  one  text  with  alleged  bias  in  another?"  Such  comparisons  may  be 
accurate  only  if  we  first  categorize  texts  in  some  systematic  way.  The 
categories  suggested  by  Britton  (see  appendix),  derived  in  part  from 
Moffett  (15),  seem  to  provide  a  worthwhile  starting  point  in  any 
attempted  classification.  It  should  then  be  possible  to  devise  criteria  that 
are  appropriate  for  each  category.  Having  identified  the  function  of  the 
writing,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  bias  it  may  contain.  Oiffic:ulties  will  almost  certainly  arise  in  cases 
where  the  text  has  more  than  one  function.  In  general,  however,  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  reader  to  identify  the  function  of  the  writing  from  the 
purposes  set  by  the  author  in  the  titles  he  uses,  the  questions  he  poses, 
and  his  statements  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  text.  Within  this 
framework,  the  detection  of  bias  involves  establishing  the  author's 
purpose  and  evaluating  how  far  his  writing  ac:hieved  that  purpose  using 
acceptable  criteria  (such  as  truthfulness),  offering  a  balanced  range  of 
viewpoints,  and  providing  supporting  evidence  and  adequate  instances 
to  sustain  generalizations  and  conclusions. 
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NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE  OF  EVENTS  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

In  1969,  Huczynski  (13)  made  a  survey  of  the  coverage  given  in 
newspapers  to  events  in  Northern  Ireland  during  one  week  of  abnormal 
activity.  The  content  of  the  newspapers  was  analysed  to  determine: 
1)  the  absolute  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  conflict,  2)  the  attention 
palcklo  particular  groups  and  agents,  and  3)  how  far  tfie  content  was 
••directed"  in  favour  of  any  particular  group.  Six  newspapers  were 
selected:  two  published  in  England,  two  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  two  in 
the  South  of  Ireland.  Thefirst  purpose  was  achieved  by  counting  column 
inches  of  space;  the  second,  by  comparing  the  number  of  text  references 
and  photograph  appearances  in  the  six  publications;  and  the  third,  by 
categorizing  headlines  ap^^-'pl^tographs  according  to  whether  they  were 
considered  by  the  researcher  as  "neutral"  or  "directed."  The  categories, 
derived  from  Berelson  (5),  were:  1)  neutral,  2)  pro-Catholic  and  anti- 
Protestant  or  police.  3)  pro-Protestant  and  police  and  anti-Catholic. 

A  number  of  significant  points  emerge  from  an  apalysis  of  the  results 
(see  Tables  ^,  2,  and  3).  On -the  average,  half'^jf  the  photographs  and 
headlines  of  all  newspapers  were  neutral,  the  other  half  almost  equally 
favouring  Catholics  and  Protestatits  (Table  1),  Both  Epglish  newspapers 
fell  below  the  50  percent  neutrality  level  (45  percent),  and  were  more 
directed  in  favour  of  Protestants  (35  percent)  than  Catholics  (20  percent). 
The  South  of  Ireland  newspapers,  while  exceeding  the  50  percent 
neutrality  level,  were  more  directed  in  favour  of  Catholics  (26  percent) 
than  Protestants  (20  percent),  though  the  difference  was  less  than  that  of 
the  English  newspapers. 

Table  /.       Percentage  ofcontent  in  the(Jhree  categories  for  various  newspaper 
groupings. 


Direction  of  Content 

Newspaper 
Groupings 

Neutral 

Pro-Catholic,  and 
anti-Protestant 
and  Police 

Pro-Protestant 
and  Police,  and 
anti'Catholic 

Northern  Ireland 
newspapers 

52% 

23% 

25% 

South  of  Ireland 
newspapers 

54% 

26% 

20% 

English 
newspapers 

45% 

20% 

35% 

All  six 

newspapers  < 

45% 

20% 

3.'»% 

Conservative 
English  newspapers 

42% 

13% 

45% 

Northern 

Ireland 

newspapers 

E  50% 
F  47% 

30% 
17% 

14% 

36% 
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Table  2.      Total  wf)r{i/app»aranLe  f:fjunt  for  selecttjd  agents/items  in  each  of  the 
six  newspapers. 

NEWSPAPERS 
South  of 


English 

Ireland 

Northern  Ireland 

A  gent  a/ items 
referred  lo  in 
photographa/texl 

(^athulics 

Pi/^ular  Conser^ 
daily  vative 
A  B 

C 
51 

Pro 

Catholic 

D         E  F 

48        82  65 

Protestants 

I'l 

21 

36 

28 

46  45 

Police 

5 

16 

75 

47 

59  58 

B-Specials  {a 
reserve  police  force) 

12 

16 

51 

49 

49  27 

Petrol  Bombs 

30 

19 

29 

15 

28  10 

Bernadette  Devlin 
{(^ivil  Rights  Leader) 

b 

6 

7 

1 

1  29 

Tcjb/e  3.      The  percentage  of  neutral,  specified,  and  unfavourable  terms  used 
by  c^rh  of  tht?  six  newspapers. 

Categories  of  terms 
used  to  describe 
individuals  or 
groups  in  action 


Neutral 

4% 

3% 

11% 

6% 

11% 

9% 

Specified 

4% 

4% 

7% 

5% 

5% 

Unfavourable 

B% 

2% 

4% 

3% 

3% 

9% 

Taken  together,  both  Northern  Ireland  newspapers  come  very  close 
to  the  average  for  all  newspapers  but  there  were  considerable  differences 
between  them.  The  admittedly  Catholic  newspaper  (E)  reached  a  higher 
neutrality  level  (56  percent)  than  the  other  newspaper  (F)  with  47 
percent.  However  30  percent  of  the  remaining  content  of  the  Catholic 
newspaper  favoured  Catholics,  with  only  14  percent  favouring 
P^testants.  In  the  second  Northern  Ireland  newspaper  the  opposite  was 
the  case;  17  percent  of  the  content  in  favour  of  ^'-itholics,  36  percent  in 
favour  of  Protestants  and  police.  Is  this  newspaper  pro-Protestant? 
Certainly  while  it  continues  to  be  read  by  as  big  a  proportion  of  Catholics 
as  Protestants  (6),  its  editors  would  not  agree. 

As  a  whole,  a  reader  of  both  Northern  Ireland  newspapers  would 
gain  insights  into  what  would  appear  to  have  been  reality  during  those 
'  six  days.  Either  one  gave  a  somewhat  biased  coverage.  The  English 
newspapers  seem  to  have  been  more  biased  in  favour  of  Protestants  than 
the  South  of  Ireland  papers,  which  were  biased  in  favour  of  Catholics. 
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But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  over  the  six  days  one-half  of  all 
headlines  and  photographs  were  not  biased  either  way. 

A  deeper  analysis  of  the  content  was  attempted  by^employing  a  word 
and  photograph  count  of  the  agents  and  items  involved  in  the  conflict 
(Table  2).  The  picture  which  emerges  provides  an  interesting  parallel  to 
the  analysis  of  headlines  and  photographs.  The  use  of  the  term 
"Catholic"  ranged  from  23  in  one  of  the  English  newspaper^  to  82  by  the 
pro-Catholic  Northern  Ireland  newspaper  which  also  used  the  term 
"Protestant"  46  times,  twice  as  often  as  the  English  newspapers.  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  rather  doubtful  measure  of  bias,  at  least  in  these 
instances.  However,  there  would  s^em  to  be  some  significance  in  the 
relatively  few  references  to  the  police  in  the  English  newspapers  and  the 
considerable  number  of  references  to  them  in  both  the  Northern  Ireland 
and  South  of  Ireland  newspapers.  Similarly,  while  the  English 
newspapers  seemed  to  play  down  the  role  of  the  B-Specials,  both  the 
Northern  Ireland  newspapers  gave  them  a  considerable  share  af 
attention.  The  other  Northern  Ireland  newspaper  behaved  more  closely 
to  the  Englisl^  papers  in  this  instance.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  all  papers  were  pressing  particular  perceptions  of  this 
force  and  as  the  force  was  later  abolished,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that, 
while  all  papers  werel)iased  at  the  time,  the  pro-Catholic  papers  (C,  D, 
and  E).were  closer  to  reality  than  the  others.  However,  this  is  pure 
conjecture.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  which 
newspaper  is  walking  successfully  the  tightrope  of  truth. 

This  was  the  first  week  of  petrol  bombs  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
visual  impact  of  the  violence  proved  especially  newsworthy  in  the 
English  popular  daily  (A),  one  of  the  South  of  Ireland  newspapers  (C), 
and  in  the  pro-Catholic  Northern  Ireland  newspaper  (E).  The  other 
Northern  Ireland  newspaper  played  down  me  petrol  bombs  while,  at  the 
same  time,  emphasising  the  role  of  Bernadefte  Devlin,  the  militant  Civil 
Rights  leader  who  was  the  most  photographed  nf^rson  of  the  week. 


The  fi^l  analytical  measure  used  was  a  classification  of  the  terms 
used  to  describe  individuals  and  groups  in  action  in  the  conflict. 
Descriptions  were  categorised  as  "neutral"  (people,  crowd,  participant), 
"specified"  (Catholic,  civil  rights  march)  and  "unfavourable"  (attacker, 
extremist,  rioter).  Over  all  newspapers,  the  figures  which  emerge  are  44 
percent,  3 1  percent  and  2  7  percent  for  the  three  categories .  The  Northern 
and  South  of  Ireland  newspapers  used  a  significantly  higher  proportion 
of  neutral  descriptions  than  the  English  newspapers.  The  highest 
number  of  unfavourable  descriptors  were  used  in  one  Northern  Ireland 
newspaper  (F),  and  in  the  popular  English  daily  (A).  However  the  second 
English  newspaper  (B)  had  the  least  number  of  instances  in  the 
unfavourable  category.  While  there  is  some  pattern  in  these  results,, 
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perhaps  the  only  valid  generalization  is  that  all  newspapers  used  all 
three  categories. 

How  far  it  is  possible  to  quantify  instances  of  bias,  using  word  counts 
or  other  measures,  remains  a  complex  problem  in  analysing  reports,  it 
may  be  quite  misleading  to  isolate  headlines,  photographs,  and 
descriptive  terms  from  their'total  context.  However,  the  total  picture  of 
the  results  from  this  survey  seems  to  be  sufficiently  consistent  to  be 
suggestive  of  an  overall  pattern  of  bias.  A  total  survey  of  all  English, 
Northern  Ireland,  and  South  of  Ireland  newsp^ers  would  have  been 
even  more  enlightening.  We  must  also  ask  whether/the  analytical  system 
employed  here  is  any  more  reliable  than  the  impr^sionistic  system  used 
earlier.  Perhaps  both  systems  are  valuable.  For  thanext  two  examples  we 
will  return  to  impressionistic  evaluation.. 

A  READER  S  DIGEST  VIEW  OF  THE  KGB 

■  it  is  not  only  in  newspapers  and  magazines  that  bias  appears.  A 
recent  book  (4)  on  the  secret  agents  of  Soviet  Russia  listed  the  names  of 
1.400  Soviet  (Citizens  engaged  in  clandestine  activities.  This  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  those  books  which  should  be  put  into  circulation  only 
if  accompanied  by  a  competent  jreview.  The  nature  and  extent  of  its  bias 
can  be  gauged  by  the  following  quotation  in  a  review  published  in  a 
newspaper:  ^ 

I 'nfortunateiy  tht>*  evident:^  against  those  on  the  list  is.  in  most  cases, 
not  shared  with  the  reader,  and  he  is  left  to  take  Mr.  Barron's  word  for  it. 
This  is  true  for  much  of  the  book,  a  racey.  anecdotal,  spy  thriller)  with  all 
the  essential  ingredients  (jf  such,  including  a  fair  suspension  V)f  belief 
retjuired  from  the  reader. 

Irish  Times  June  18.  1974 

This  reviewer  comes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  question  of  bias  and  the 
skills  required  of  the  competent  reader  in  coping  with  propaganda: 
where  the  writer's  statements  are  not  substantiated  by  relevant  sources 
and  acceptable  evidence,  the  writer's  competence  and  integrity  must  be 
seriously  questioned.  While  this  onus  of  assessment  rests  with  the 
reader,  writers  and  publishers  have  a  responsibility  to  their  readers  to 
write  to  some  kind  of  criterion  of  truth  and  to  demonstrate  in  some 
appropriate  way  that  they  have  done  so. 

THE  PnPVlj\Tli)S  PHORlllM 

At  higher  levelsof  writing,  one  might  expect  to  find  less  bias.  Yet,  an 
examination  of  statements  on  such  issues  as  pollution,  crime,  abortion, - 
race,  and  religion  presented  in  books  and  journals  reveals  such  a  wide 
spectrum  of  opinion  and  belief  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when 
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differences  of  interpretation  end  and  bias  begins.  One  example  of  this 
type  is  the  range  of  assessments  of  the  world  population  problem  (1): 

It  is  widely  recognised  that  the  growth  and  control  of  human 
populations  is  the  major  biological  problem  overshadowing  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century 

Here  again,  the  reader  is  being  asked  to  believe  the  writer's 
unsubstantiated  assertions  which  not  only  give  a  misleading  picture  of 
the  situatioi^  by  ignoring  its  social  dimensions  but  infer  that  its  solution 
lies  in  developing  birth  control  techniques.  Tfie  dimensions  of  problems 
cannot  be  selectively  ignored  by  writers  and  readers. 

CONCXUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  paper  has  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  bias 
in  the  reader  and  in  the  printed  media,  and  has  offered  a  small  range  of 
instances  of  potential  bias  in  various  kinds  of  writing.  From  the 
comments  at  each  stage  in  the  presentation,  a  limited  number  of 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  and  a  series  of  questions  raised. 

It  seems  "appropriate  to  ask  writers  tq  state  clearly  their  purposes, 
using  evidence  and  examples  to  support  generalizations  and 
conclusions,  and  to  present  a  balanced  range  of  perspectives  of -a 
problem  or  situation.  Where  evidence  is  conflicting  or  not  available  it 
should  be  admitted.  The  rotite  through  a  text  should  be  properly  marked 
so  that  the  reader  knows  where  the  writer  is  leading  him  and  what  is 
being  offered  as  fact,  inference,  conclusion,  evaluation,  generalization, 
or  opinion.  T4ie  language  and  terminology  employed  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  function  the  writing  is  to  serve.  Trying  to  meet  these 
criteria  raises  problems  of  readability  as  Turner  and  Gilliland  (18)  have 
shown  in  examining  humanaties  materials. 

The  clear  message  for  the  reader  is  that  he  must  bring  to  the  reading 
experience  a  range  of  competencies  and  attitudes  which  vdii  enable  him 
to  evaluate  the  author's  statements  and  to  challenge  his  own 
conceptions.  As  so  much  of  our  culture  is  primarily  accessible  through 
the  printed  media,  it  would  seem  justifiable  to  urge  that  ^veryoneshould 
be  sufficiently  competent  to  read  to4earn  from  the  printed  media. 

Since  most  of  what  is  learned  in  -school  is  out  of  date  by  the  time 
children  become  adults,  the  business  of  school  and  adult  education 
should  be  to  produce  people  who  know  how  to  find  out  and  evaluate 
what  they  find.  Despite  advances^in  the  technology  of  communication, 
there  is  evidence  that,  at  least  in  advanced  industrial  countries,  adults  do 
a  considerable  amount  of  reading  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs.  Sharon  (16) 
has  reported  that  reading  is  an  ubiquitous  activity  of  American  adults 
which  takes  up  a  substantial  proportion  of  their  waking  hours.  Most  of 
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the  average  adult's  reading  tinie  is  spcnl  on  newspapers,  magazines, 
books,  and  work  related  material.  If  it  is  possible  to  generalize  from  the 
examples  quoted  earlier,  adults  need  to  be  very  alert  to  the  problem  of 
bias  in  the  reports  and  descriptions  in  the  printed  media  to  which  they 
are  constantly  exposed. 

To  continue  with  the  educational  implications,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
set  of  specific  proposals  which  Heel  might  be  of  some  value  in  schools, 
youth  clubs,  and  adult  education  centres  in  Northern  Ireland.  Though  I 
am  aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  penetrating  deeply  rooted 
prejudices,  I  believe  that  communities  would  learn  a  lot  about  each  other 
from  reading  each  other's  newspapers  with  open  minds  and  a  sensitive 
attitude.  Possibly,  this  would  have  some  effect  on  the  attitudes  and 
behaviour  of  one  community  toward  another.  I  am  assuming  that,  by 
learning  to  cope  with  bias  in  the  printed  media,  people  will  learn  to  cope 
with  bias  in  their  social  situations. 

1.  Groups  could  carry  out  a  survey  of  the  number,  titles,  and  origin  ' 
of  the  newspapers  sold  in  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  mixed  areas 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

2.  Twin  groups  in  schools  in  different  communities  could  write  a 
newspaper  for  each  other  every  week.  This  could  carry  news, 
interviews,  cartoons,  and  letters.  Time  should, be  set  aside  for 
reading  thp  other  group's  newspaper.  Reaction  may  be 
commui|i<!:ated  in  letters,  articles,  and  editorials  in  the  next 
issue.^'' 

3.  School  time  should  be  spent  reading  and  analysing  the  three 
major  newspapers  in  Northern  Ireland.  Only  in  school  will 
people  be  exposed  to  the  newspaper  of  the  other  group.  Pupils 
can  compare  accounts  of  the  same  incident  or  speech,  the  size  of 
headlines,  and  use  of  neutral  or  unfavourable  language. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  face  four  major  problems  in 
examining  content  bias  in  reading  materials  for  adults.  ^ 

1.  Who  decides  when  bias  exists  and  on  what  grounds? 

2.  How  do  we  classif^y  instances  of  bias? 

3.  How  do  we  ensure  that  people  are  capable  of  coping  with  bias? 

4.  How  do  we  persuade  writers  and  publishers  to  employ  higher 
standards  of  conduct  in  relation  to  what  they  write  and  publish? 
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APPENDIX 

What's  the  use?  A  schematic  account  of  language  functions  (7). 
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Since  the  beginning  of  formal  instruction  in  reading,  one  of  the  major 
problems  to  face  reading  teachers  has  been  that  of  providing  reading 
material  at  the  appropriate  level  of  difficulty.  In  sofne  cases,  teachers 
have  been  able  to  ignore  the  problem  to  some  extent  by  using  materials 
furnished  by  writers  of  basal  readers,  who  assume  that  a  normal 
progression  through  their  materials  will  assure  that  the  reader  will  get 
.  the  right  book  at  the  right  time.  That  such  an  assumption  is  unwarranted 
is  clear  from  the  many  research  studies  comparing  grade  level  materials 
on  various  readability  formulas. 

It  seems  clear  that  teachers  are  going  to  have  to  know  enough  about 
readability  to  make  their  own  judgments  in  order  to  provide  each  child 
with  the  right  material. 

.  At  the  secondary  and  adult  levels,  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
t(^acher  is  even  more  important,  since  little  is.done  in  the  preparation  of 
materials  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  readirig  teacher  often  serves  in 
the  role  of  materials  expert  when  it  becalm es  apparent  that  other  teachers 
do  not  know  enough  to  select  materials  of  appropriate  difficulty. 

^  One  of  the  most  useful  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  a  high  school 
or  college  reading  teacher  is  consultation  with  other  teachers  on  the 
books  and  materials  assigned  to  thje  students.  In  fact,  the  reading  teacher 
can  sometimes  make  a  significant  impact  on  the  quality  of  instruction  by 
increasing  the  other  teachers*  awareness  of  the  importance  of  realdable 
instructional  material.  v^^-s^ 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  development  and 
informal  tryout  of  an  instructional  module  designed  to  teach  enough 
about  readability  so  that  teachers  will  be  qualified  to  determine  the 
readability  of  materials. 

The  instructional  goals  of  the  module  are  to  ensure  that  the  student 
will:  1)  use  each  of  four  readability  formulas  and  the  cloze  procedure; 
2)  determine  the  independent  and  instructional  levels  of  reading 
materials  through  the  use  of  the  clo^e  procedure  as  explained  by  Bor- 
muth  (2);  3)  compare  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  four 
formulas  in  a  follow-up  exercise,  and  examine  the  expectations  of  the 
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use  of  readability  formulas;  4)  develop  a  cloze  exercise  to  be  used  vvrith 
other  irfembers  of  the  class  (material  used  for  the  development  of  this 
exercise  to  be  of  the  student's  own  choosing];  and  5)  apply  the 
information  gained  from  readability  and  cloze  procedures  to  reading 
instruction. 

The  teaching  module  contains  a  pre-test  tu  determine  the  initial  level 
of  familiarity  with  technique  for  selecting  materials  and  for  predicting 
the  readability  of  materials. 

After  the  pretest  is  taken  and  scored,  the  learner  consults  with  the 
instructor.  Any  learner  who  is  proficient  in  the  use  of  a  particular 
formula  is  not  required  to  complete  the  relevant  part  of  the  module. 

The  actual  teaching  part  of  the  module  begins  with  a  reading 
selection  on  the  general  topic  of  selecting  books.  It  requires  access  to 
Reading  /nstruction  in  Classroom  and  CJinic  by  Edward  Fry  (4).  This  text 
provides  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  difficulty,  interest  levels,  type 
sizes  and  styles,  sources  of  book  lists,  and  other  areas  relevant  to  book 
selection.^ 

After  ffie  initial  introductory  section,  the  module  continues  with  a 
subset  of  readings  and  exercises  on  each  oWour  readability  formulas.  In 
each,  the  learner  reads  the  original  introductory  article  in  which  the 
formula  wds  introduced  by  its  author  or  inventor.  The  next  step  is  to 
apply  the  formula  to  a  reading  selection,  using  materials  and  worksheets  - 
furnished  in  the  module.  The  results  are  compared  with  answers  given 
in  the  module.  The  learner  proceeds  in  the  above  manner,  reading  about 
and  computing  the  Dale-Chall  (3),  Gunning-Fog  (5),  Spache  (9),  and  Fry 
(4)  formfulas.  The  next  step  is  to  read  aloud  and  apply  the  cloze 
procedure  in  a  practice  exercise.  The  approach  used  is  that^of  )ohn  R. 
Bormuth. 

After  the  formulas  and  the  cloze  procedure  have  been  studied,  each 
on  a  different  selection,  the  learner  has  an  opportunity  to  put  it  all 
together  by  calculating  the  readability  of  a  single  selection  using  all  of 
the  formulas,  and  comparing  the  results  obtained.  This  gives  an 
overview  and  comparison  that  puts  the  formulas,  their  differences, 
similarities,  convenience,  accuracy,  and  use  into  better  perspective. 

In  order  to  increase  that  perspective,  the  module  concludes  with  an 
article  by  Sylvia-Lee  Tibbets  (10)  on  "How  Much  Should  We  Expect 
Readability'Formulas  to^o?" 

The  instructional  module  has  been  used  now  on  two  groups  of 
students.  The  first  group  consisted  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  a-^course  in  Reading  in  the 
Secondary  School.  Systematic  comments  and  criticisms  were  collected 
from  the  group.  They  indicated  that  learners  spent  an  average  of  about 
-three  and  |)r(e-half  hours  of  working  time  on  the  module.  Comments 
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were  generally  favorable,  except  for  some  students  whD  obviously 
would  have  preferred  to  spend  less  time  and  learn  only  one  or  two 
approaches. 

The  second  grou^  using  *the  module  were,  members  of  an 
International  Reading  Institute  in  Leysin,  Switzerland;  all  experienced 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  junior  colleges.  While  their  responses 
were  not  gathered  as  systematically  as  were-  those  of  the  first  group, 
many  useful  comments  and  criticisms  were  obtained. 

In  general,  the  module  has  been  well  received,  and  experience  with  it 
has  led  to  the  following  generalizations  about  teaching  teachers  abodt 
readability: 

1.  Teachers  want  to  feel  that  they  can  really  understand  and  use 
readability  formulas. 

2.  A  variety  of  fbrmulas  gives  teachers  a  respect  for  both  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  formulas. 

3.  Using  the  formula  authors*  own  introduction  seems  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  development  of  approaches  Xo  readability. 

4.  Most  important  of  all,  after  actually  ^applying  the  formulas, 
teachers  have  a  strong  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  own  ability 
to  use  readability  formulas.  One  typical  comment  written  by  a 
teacher  summarizes  it  well.  She  wrote,  "This  was  an  interesting 
exercise  about  a  topic  entirely  new  to  me.*  Note  that  my  lack  of 
confidence  led  me  to  do  all  three  procedures  in  pencil  but  now  I 
have  a  *can-do*  feeling  about  it.  Td  say  that's  the  sign  of  a  good 
lesson!" 
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Une  Technique  de  Mesure  de  ia  Lisibiiite 
Specifique  de  la  Langue  Frangaise 

Georges  Henry 
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Liege,  Belgium 


Le  but  general  des^recherches  de  lisibiiite  est  d'apprendre  a  predire  et  a 
controler  la  difficulte  du  langage  ecrit.  Elles  devraient  permettre 
Tamelioration  voire  Toptimisation  de  Tefficacite  de  la  communication 
ecrite  (sans  prejuger  de  I'application  de  techniques  similaires  aux  tests 
de  lisibiiite  a  d'autres  formes  de  communication). 

La  premier  aspect  de  la  lisibiiite  auquel  les  chercheurs  se  sont 
attaches  est  celui  de  la  "legibility/'  Les  etudes  entreprises  mesurerent 
Tinfluence  de  facteurs  materiels  (presentation  des  textes,  aspects 
typographiques.  sous-titrages,  etc.), 

Le  second  aspect  est  celui  de  la  readability.  Carter  V,  Good  la  definit 
comme  suit:  "Quality  of  a  piece  of  reading  matter  that  makes  it 
interesting  and  understandable  to  thosjg  for  whom  it  is  written,  at 
whatever  level  of  educational  experience,"* 


Etalonnage  pour  ia  langue  fran^aise 

Livre  de  lecture  -  2e  primaire  80 

TV  enfantine  (niveau  pre-scolaire)  65 

Bandes  dessinees:  Tintin  -  Spirou  60 

Livre  de  lecture  -  5e  et  8e  primaire                                                  -  50 

Documents  hisf^Mques  -  Ire  annee  de  I'enseignement  secondaire  40 

TV  scolaire  -  enseignement  secondaire  inferieur  35 
Legons  d'histoire  -  >re  annee  de  I'enseignement  secondaire 

Textes  de  Saint-Exupery                                                      /  30 

TV  scolaire  -  enseignement  secondaire  superieur  25 

lournaux  paries        \         o-rno-riA         *  ic-.c 

f,,,  .  ,       >         R.T  B     R  T  L     tAirope  1  15-25 
lournaux  televises    J  -I 

lournaux  ecrits                              Le  Monde       ^  " 

Information  Internationale  \ja  Meuse  > 

basee  sur  defJeches  d  agences       La  Lanterne  J 

Emission  radio  tres  difficile  (sociologie)  0 

Texte  difficile  de  Proust                        '  ,-10 


*  l^irv}u«.  par  In  luitr  nous  pi!rl«ri)ni  rl»»  linihilito  t  f»  <»»ri!  n'strmnt  Hr  rrrKifihihf V 
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Si  les  travaux  sont  extrSmement  nombreilx  pour  la  langue  anglaise. 
peu  formules  existent*  en  revanche,  qui  permettent  de  predire  la 
niveau  de  difficulte  d'un  texte  frangais.  Les  seules  recherches  effectuees 
jusqu*a  ce  jour  ont  ete  realisees  a  partir  d'adaptations  de  la  formule  de 
Flesch  (5)  a  la  langue  frangaise.  De  Landsheere  (4)  utilise  la  formule  de 
Flesch*  en  conservant  les  variables  ainsi  que  les  coefficients  de  pondera- 
tion,  mais  en  apportant  des  changements  importants  auxinethodes  de 
comptage,  en  raison  des  differences  linguistiques  entre  Tanglais  et  le 
frangais, 

'Un  nombre  important  de  textes  extraits  de  sources  diverses  ont  ete 
analyses  par  cet  auteur  et  par  ses  eleves  et  un  etalonnage  a  ete  etabli. 

Ces  recherches  restaient  cependant  gravees  d'une  hypotheque;  elles 
se  referaient  a  une  formule  congue  specifiquement  pour  langue 
anglaise,  II  importait  done  de  mettre  au  point  une  formule  de  lisibilite 
propre  au  frangais  et  presentant.  si  possible,  un  niveau  de  validite  plus 
eleve  que  la  formule  de  Flesch. 

Dans  une  recherche  recente.  une  serie  de  formules  repondant  a  ces 
criteres  ont  ete  mises  au  point. 

Pour  obtenir  ces  formules,  il  a  fallu  analyser  une  soixantaine  de 
textes.  dans  lesquels  ont  ete  etudiees  un  certain  nombre  de  variables 
susceptibles  de  predire  la  difficulte.  Ces  variables  appartiennent  a 
differents  groupes: 

LES  VARIABLES  FORMELLES 

Elles  predisent  bien  la  difficulte  des  textes,  mais  sont  depourvues  de 
tout  pouvoir  explicatif.  Exemple:  le  longueur  des  phrases, 

LES  VARIABLES  LEXICALES 

Ce  sont  surtout  des  variables  de  frequence,  Depuis  \\e  debut  des 
recherches  sur  la  lisibilite.  on  a  associe  deux  concepts:  celui  de  la  facillte 
du  vocabulaire  utilise  dans  un  texte  et  celui  de  la  frequence  de  I'emploi 
des  mots  dans  la  langue  parlees  ou  ecrite.  Cette  association  s'est  tres 
souvent  revelee  fructueuse,  car.  quelle  que  soit  la  liste  de  frequences 
utilisee.  on  a  toujours  trouve  une  relation  importante  entre  le  poids  du 
vocabulaire  mesure  en  termes  de  frequenj:e  et  la  difficulte  du  texte 
evalue.  quel  que  soit  le  critere  qui  a  preside  a  I'evaluation  de  la  difficulte. 

LES  VARIABLES  CATEGORIELLES 

Depuis  Gray  et  Leary  (7),  ces  variables  ont  ete  utilisees  par  tous  les 
chercheurs,  mais  d'une  fagon  non  systematique.  Tout  texte  se  compose 


^  ni>mbrf  dr  «vil«bp!i  pour  100  muts 
mp  -  nonibn*  df  mnfs  par  phra,s<> 
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d'une  succession  (i'unites  qui  appartiertnent  a  des  classes  et  a  des 
sous-classes  grammaticales.  (]es  classes  et  ces  sous-classes  se  definissent 
par  leurs  proprietes  syntaxiques.  On  suppose  que  la  frequence  relative 
d'apparition  de  certaines  classes  ou  sous-classes  est  liee  a  la  difficulte 
des  textes:  d'ou  Pinteret  de  construire  des  variables  categcjrielles  et  de 
mesurer  leur  valeur  predictive. 


LES  VARIABLES  SYNTAXIQUES 

La  plus  ou  moins  grande  complexite  syntaxique  d'un  texte  est  liee  a 
la  difficultede  com  prehension.  On  peut  s'attendrea  ce  que  la  plu  part  des 
transformations  qgi  ont  poy  effet  de  deplacer  les  constituents  soient 
correlees  avec  la  difficulte  de  comprehension.  Inversement.  on  peut 
aussi  emettre  Thypothese  que  certaines  transformations  allegeant  la 
structure  superficielle  peuvent  etre  liees  a  la  facilite.  On  comprend  done 
rinteret  d'une  liste  des  structures  susceptibles  de  predire  la  difficulte  de 
comprehension. 

LES  VARIABLES  DE  POIDS  STRUCTURAL 

.EUes  se  calculent  au  depart  d'une  description  de  la  structure 
superfifielle  des  phrases  representees  sous  la  forme  d'un  arbre.  En  effet. 
le  message  ecrit  est  apprehende  par  le  sujet  de  fagon  lineaire.  Le 
comprehension  du  message  est  done  conditionnee  a  tout  moment,  par  le 
poids  de  la  partie  du  passage  stockee  en  memoire  et  par  les  contraintes 
syntagmatiques  que  la  partie  de  la  sequence  deja  lue  impose  au  reste  de 
Tenonce.  Pour  quantifier  Timportance  de  ces  contraintes.  on  calcule 
deux  poids  pour  chaque  phrase.  Le  premier,  poids  a  gauche,  rend 
compte  de  la  complexite  des  contraintes  que  les  structures  deja 
rencontrees  imposent,  a  chaque  instant,  a  la  partie  de  la  phrase  non 
encore  abordee. 

LES  VARIABLES  DE  DIALOGUE 

Les  manuels  scolaifes  etudies  se  composent  de  textes  didactiques, 
narratifs  ou  dialogues.  On  peut  supposer  que  ces  (terniers,  plos 
familiers.  sont  plus  faciles  a  comprendre.  Parmi  les  variables  retenues 
dans  ce  chapitre,  notons  les  pronoms  personnels  de  dialogue,  premiere 
et  deuxieme  personnes.  les  points  d'exclamation.  les  guillemets  de 
dialogue,  etc. 

VNH  VARIABLE  DE  REDONDANCE  LEXICALE:  LA  TYPE  TOKEN  RATIO 

On  peut  emettre  Phypothese  cju'il  existe  une  correlation  entre  la 
degre  de  redondance  d'un  texte  et  son  niveau  de  difficulte.  En  principe, 
une  redondance  elevee  facilite  la  comprehension.  L^U  pe  =  tnkan  rntio 
employee fecemment  par  Ooleman  (2).  est  deja  ancienne.  Kile  a  deja  ete 
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utilis^e  avec  succes  en  1^28  par  Vogel  et  Wdshburne  (1 1 ),  ei  consiste  a 
calculer  le  rapport  entre  1^  nornbre  de  mots  differents  et  le  nombre  total 
de  mots  d*un  texte. 

Pour  construire  ses  formules,  Tauteur  a  eniploye  une  melhode 
statistique  derivee  de  Tanalyse  de  regression  multiple.  11  a  pris  comme 
critere  de  validation  la  difficulte  des  textes  estimee  a  Taide  du  test  de 
closure.  Trois  groupes  de  formules  (voir  tableau  1 )  ont  ainsi  ete  obtenus. 

Les  formules  du  premier  groape  sont  construites  a  partir  de  huit 
variables.  Le  coefficient  de  correlation  multiple  rend  compte  de  la 
validite  maximale  obtenue  a  partir  des  variables  copsiderees. 

Les  formules  du  second  groupe  ont  ete  construites  a  partir  d*un 
sous-echantillon  de  variables  pouvant  etre  calculees  directement  par 
ordinateur  a  partir  du  texte  perfgre  sur  cartes  et  moyennant  une 
preparation  peu  importante  effectuee  par  une  personne  non  qualifiee. 

Les  formules  du  troisieme  groupe,  courtes  et  utilisables  sans  Tappui 
d*un  ordinateur,  ont  ete  construites  a  partir  de  variables  aisees  a  reperer 
sans  un  appareillage  complexe, 

Les  formules  du  premier  groupe  sont  d'un  maniement  lourd  et 
constituent  essentiellement  un  instrument  de  recherche.  Les  formules 
du  deuxidme  groupe  completement  automatisables  paraissent  etre 
appelees  a  devenir  un  outil  d'une  grande  utilite  dans  tous  les  secteurs 
interesses  par  revaluation  de  la^lisibilite,  specialement  en  pedagogie. 
Les  formules  du  troisieme  groupe,  utilisables  sans  appareillage,  sont 
susceptibles  de  rendre  des  services,  tant  au  premier  stade  d'une 
evaluation  ou  Ton  desire  proceder  a  quelques  sondages  preliminaires 
que  dans  des  cas  d*usage  restreint,  par  exemple  pour  calculer  le  score 
d'un  texte  bref  et  isole. 

Ces  trois  groupes  de  formules  sont  specifiques  de  la  langue  frangalse. 
Pour  la  premiere  fois,  il  ne  s'agit  plus  d'une  adaptation  (de  formules 
americaines. 

Tableau  1 
G.  Henry  1973 

Trois  groupes  de  formules 

A.  Toutes  variables  Validites 

-  Type  =  token  ratio  (TTR)  Grades  5-6  .93 

-  Absents  de  la  liste  de  Gougenheim  (AG)  Grades  8-9  .90 

-  Mota  coflcret^abstraits  (DACD^  Grades  11-12  .83 

-  Pronoms  personnels  dialogue  (PPD) 

-  Conjonction  de  coordination  (CC) 

-  Transformations  passives  (TP)-" 

-  Transformations  deplacement  (TD) 

-  Transformations  relatives  et  de  subordination  (TRS) 
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Log  It  (cioze  5-6) 
«  (1.37326  X  TTR)  -  (l.^ilHU)  x  logit  AC)) 
+  (0.56149  X  eCjACD)  -  (0.12642  x  log  FFD) 
+  (0.01301  X  CC)  +  (0.025OH  x  log  TP) 
-  (0.01801  X  TD)  -  (0,30962  x  log  TRS) 
.    -  3.74742 

Logit  (ctoze  8  -  9) 
=  -  (0.60436  X  TTR)  ♦  (1.02452  x  logit  AG) 
+  (0.42826  X  MACD)  -  (0.12642  x  lug  FPD) 

-  (0.00623  X  CC)  -  (0.05015  x  log  TP) 

-  (0.01801  X  TD)  -  (0.11431  x  log  TRS) 
-0.82619 

\ 

Logit  (cloze  11-12) 
=  -  (0.76887  X  TTR)  -  (0.96673  x  logit  AC) 
+  (0.28507  X  eCJACD)  -  (0.12642  x  log  At;) 

-  (0.00678  X  CC)  +  (0.02508  x  log  TP) 

-  (0.01801  X  TD)  -  (0.07650  x  log  TRS) 
-0.17184  ^ 


B.  Ordinateur 

-  Norabre  de  mots  par  phrase  (MP) 

-  Type  token  ratio  (TTR) 

-  Absents  de  la  liste  de  Gougenheim  (AC) 

-  Pronoms  personnel  de  dialogue  (PPD) 

-  Prenoms  employees  seuls  +  points  d  exclamation 
+  guillemets  de  dialogue  (DEXGU) 

Logit  (cloze  5  -  6) 
=  -  (1.2233^  log  MP)  -  (0.55498  x  TTR) 

-  (0.87521  xbgit  AC)  -  (0.10538  x  log  PPD) 
+  (0. 28257  X  log  DKXGU)  +  0.29130 

Logit  (cloze  8  -  9) 
=  -  (0.98665  X  log  MP)  -  (2.19456  x  TTR) 

-  (0.54567  X  logit  AC;)  -  (0.10538  x  log  PPD) 
+  (0,16847  X  log  DEXGU)  +  2.07061 

> 

Logit  (cloze  11-12) 
=  -  (0.74999  X  log  MP)  -  (2.06408  x  TTR) 

-  (0.87521  X  logit  AC,).-  (0.10538  x  log  PPD) 
+  (0.05436  /log  DKXGU)  ^  1.85507 


Validite 

Grades  5-6 
Grades  8-9 
Grades  11-12 


.86 
,83 
.77 
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C.  Manuelle 

-  Nombrt?      mots  par  [)hrti.s<»  (Ml')  Validitet 

•  Absents  de  la  list{»      ( iouKenheim  |A(;)  (iraiJcs  84 

-  Prtmoms  emplovt^s  stnils      points  d  »*x(.larndtion  (iradt^s  8-'J  78 

KUillernets  dv  (JialoKut^  (DKXCI')  (;ra(ips  \\  \2  70 

\Ai^l\  ((  \{}Zi'.  S  -  h)  ^ 

-  -  (l.iMIS'H)  X        MP)  -  (l,178:n  X  IfJKit  AC) 
^  (0.1  17:n  X  I(JR  DKXCli)  -  0.{)084f) 

Ujgit  ((  lo7.e?  8  - 'm) 

-  .  (1.17^61  X  loK  MP)  -  (0.'K)1S8  X  logit  A(;) 
^  0.81H74 

Logit  ((  lozH  11-12) 

•  (().«m;rn  x  1(jk  MP)  -  (i.i78:n  x  logit  AC) 

(0.1  17  11  X  log  l)KX(;i;)  +  0.7.1718 


lusqu'a  present.  I(>\s  formules  de  lisibilite  les  plus  utilisees  aux 
P^tats-Unis.  celles  de  Lorge.  IDale-C^hall  ou  Klesch.  predisaient  la  lisibilite 
des  textes  de  maniere  uniforme  pour  les  divers  niveaux  scolaires.  De 
meme.  les  formules  presentees  ic:i  utilisent  les  memes  variables  pour 
predire  la  difficutte  d'un  texte  a  divers  niveaux  scolaires.  Par  contre.  les 
coefficients  de  ponderation  affe^:tant  ces  variables  different  selon  les 
niveaux.  ce  qui  permet  de  prendre  en  consideration  I'importance 
differentielle  d(is  fac:teurs  de  f:ausalite  dont  les  variables  ne  sont  que 
I'indice. 

Par  ailleurs.  les  formules  de  lisibilite  c]ui  vi(;nnent  d'etre  decrites  ne 
deviendront  operatif)nnel les  c^ue  lorsfjue  trois  c;onditions  seront 
rtimplies: 

c:onstruc:tion  des  programmes  d'ordinate^ur  permettant  le  releve 
aut()matique  des  variabl(\s  utilisees. 

etalonnage?  (I'un  n()mbre  important  d(?  text(;s. 

-    -     construfition  d'abaques  pour  le  c:alc:ul  rapide  d(;s  scores  de 
lisibilite  au  ni^yen  de  la  f()rmule  c:ourte. 

(ies  travaux  sont  actuellement  en  cciurs  au  Laborat()ir(?  de  Pedagogie 
experim(^ntale  (le  I'Cniversite  (le  Lieg(\  - 
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Technology  of  Film  and  Teaching  Reading:  Present  and  Future 

Leo  Ruth 
Deborah  Ruth 
University  of  California 
Berkeley.  (California 
United  States  of  America 

Film,  as  a  means  ior  developing  language  and  meaning,  is  basic  to 
reading  at  all  instructional  levels.  There  is,  or  should  be,  a  place  for  film 
study  and  film-making  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  curricula, 
independent  of  any  other  purposes  film  may  serve  in  teaching  reading  or 
other  subjects.  Film,  as-  the  art  of  the  20th  century — eclectic, 
technological,  universal,  and  accessible^deserves  serious  study  in 
schools,  and  should  not  be  used  exclusively  for  enrichment  or  as  a 
supplementary  aid.  ^ 

'  Because  we  define  technology  simply  as  '*a  process  for  handling 
specific  technical  problems,"  we  consider  film  to  be  an  important  and 
versatile  technological  process  for  advancing  instruction  in  all  school 
curricula.  But,  for  reasons  to  be  explained,  film  lends  itself  especially 
well  to  instructional  processes  for  developing  language  and  meaning, 
and  the  cognitive  and' emotional  growth  fundamental  to  reading.  We 
hope  to  demonstrate  how  film  offers  a  primary  source  of  experience  for 
expanding  the  personal  cognitive  structures  w^ich  give  shape  and 
meaning  to  print.     '  • 

We  are  not  referring  to  the  more  common  use  of  film  as  an 
audiovisual  aid  to  provide  background  or  motivation  for  particular 
reading  assignments.  Neither  are  we  considering  film  as  a  way  to  **turn 
literature  into  life"  by  translating  prijit  into  moving  pictures  with  sound 
and  color.  Too  often  when  we  think  of  film  as  a  component  in  reading 
jnstruction,  we  allow  its  most  obvious  features  to  dominate  and  limit  its 
true  potential.  Film  does  offer  clever  ways  to  illustrate  or  animate  a 
language  or  reading  concept.  Film  also  offers  lively  means  of  presenting 
ideas  and  of  attracting  and  holding  attention.  And  it  is  within  film's 
capacities  to  perform  such  varied  but  repetitive  stimulous  functions  that 
are  capitalized  upon  so  imaginatively  in  our  internationally  famous 
children's  television  programs.  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric 
Company.  Doubtless,  this  instrumental  use  of  film  in  television  provides 
a  powerful  vehicle  for  conceptual  learning  and  cognitive  growth, 
though  I  am  not  certain  that  we  know  exactly  what  kind  of  interaction 
may  be  occurring  between  the  child  and  the  program  content.  (T&at  is 
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another  matter  which  bears  exploration  elsewhere.)  What  we  are^ 
interested  in  here  is  the  unique  capacity  of  film  to  promote  before  a  live 
audiince  an3  under  management  of  a  skilled  teacher,  activ^  mental  and 
emotional  processes  that  foster  particular  features  of  cognitive  growth. 
We  are  proposing  the  bases  7or  what  we  think  is  an  unexplored 
philosophical-theoretical-  direction  in  the  use  of  fifm  in  reading 
instruction. 

Before  outlining  the  theoretical  bas.e^Q  our  film  teaching  method  in 
reading,  we  must  provide  our  definition  of  reading.  First,  we  note  that 
speech  precedes  its,  printed  forms.  We  think  of  reading  as  a  process  of 
internalized  recall  of  spoken  language  evoked  by  a  written  text.  We  think 
\  df  getting  meanirfg,  or  more  acdura^ely,  of  making  sense  of  the 
speech/reading  event  as  requiring  interpretive  procedures  to  process  the 
message  content  in  its  oral  5r  written  form.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  .» 
message  receiver's  lack  of  vocabulary,  limited  cognitive  processes,  or 
restricted  experience  shows  up  and  breaks  the  live  dircuit  necessary  to 
establish  a  true  connection  between  reader  and  !vn-iter,  listener,  and* 
speaker.  A  cognitive  gap  appears  between  the  text  of  the  writef,  or 
speaker  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  listener.  Film  offers  a  unique 
resource  for  closing  this  gap  by  offering  controlled  means  of  enlargmg 
•  the  underlying  store  of  cognitive  skill  and  referential  knowledge  a 
^  reader/listener  brings  to  performance  in  reading  and  listening.  Now,  let 
us  explore  some  ways  film  may  enlarge  cognition.  ^ 

Filhis  provide  information  content,  soniethtng  for  the  mind  to  work 
on.  Evd^  as  films  provide  materials  for  practicing  acts  of  cognition,  they 
also  convey  social  and  cultural  information.  They  make  accessible  to 
potential  readers  means  of  forming  concepts  and  of  entering  varied 
worlds  of  informatign  and  ideas.  Film,  as  ponteht  with  a  range  of 
auditory  and  visual  cues  unavailable  in  the  reduced  cuing  system  of 
print,  is  a  vehicle  with  the  accessibility  and  the  power  to  expand 
cognitive  and  emotionai  background  and  all  those  internal  structurjss 
the  students  must  bring  to  the  reading  event. 

Film  content  is  organized  and,  in  a  sense,  that  organization  is 
uniquely  visible.  Thus,  film  as  patterned  experience  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  Jogical  thinking  in  cognitive  development.  Various  patterns  of 
order — chronological,  cause  and  effect  sequences,  classification  and 
definition,  comparison  and  contrast — are  logical  relations  observable  in 
the  types  of  films  we  use.  In  film,  thpre  is  a  content  of  logic  and 
organization  available  to  the  mind's  eye  that  students  may  combine  with 
their  own  associations  and  inferences  in  making  meanings  for 
discussion,  writihg,  and  reading. 

Film  content  provides  njaterial  for  linguistic  manipulation.  It  is  an 
obvious  source  of  vocabulary,  of  categorizations,  and  of  category 
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criteriailp'ilm  also  provides  material  for  question  framing,  manipulating 
and  reordering  data,  extrapolating  from  data,  and  making  associations. 
Film  offers,materials  for  making  Inferences,  generalizing,  summarizing, 
and  synthesizing.  Film  gives  students  multiple  routes  to  refinement  of 
their  symbolic  capacities  and  to  development  uf  abstracting  capacities 
crucial  to  formal  education  and  to  much  of  the  reading  that  comprises 
formal  education. 

Film  serves  to  develop  social  sensitivities  important  to  reading  and 
helps  students  to  assimilate  social  reality  and  tO  achieve  reciprocity  in 
their  views  of  one  another.  Film  also  helps  the  individual  organize  and 
develop  the  self  in  ways  important  to  reading:  it  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  imagery  and  imagination;  it  changes  structures  of  thinking;  it 
increases  understanding  of  the  nature  of  objectivity  and  the  persistence 
of  subjectivity  in  making  meanings.  Further,  film  aids  cognitive 
development  in  movement  from  intuitive  to  concrete  thought,  from 
absolutjB  judgments  to  relative,  conditional  ones. 

Film  as  an  information  source  also  helps  overcome  the  uneven  social 
distribution  of  knowlfedgeand  experience  and  the  difficulties  associated 
with  the  restricted  language  experience  of  different  households. 
Sociologist  Aaron  Cicourel  (1)  speaks  of  the  "limited  oral  dictionaries" 
possessed  by  different  households.  It  is  these  limited  oral  dictionaries 
which  students  bring  to  reading.  Film,  and  talk  associated  with  it,  can 
enlarge  these  limited  oral  dictionaries,  providing  a  base  for  generating 
active  language  production  in  speech  and  writing,  which,  in  turn  serves 
recall,  recognition,  and  interpretive  functions  required  in  making  sense 
of  reading. 

These  features  of  cognitive  development  are  not  intrinsic  or 
exclusive  properties  of  film  or  any  other  instructional  niedium.  They  are 
bom  in  interactive  teaching  approaches  and  grow  from  talk  about  and 
around  films  and  other  media.  Discussion  of  film,  or  other  focal  points  of 
talk,  ^fords  students  needed  opportunity  for  activating  their 
self-organizing  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  capacities.  As 
students  participate  in  the  unfolding  interaction  of  discussion  about  a 
film,  the  discussion  helps  participants  to  develop  F*rategies  for  ordering 
and  processing  experience.  Discussion  points  up  information  failures 
arising  out  of  loss  or  distortion  of  data,  provides  the  reflexive 
interchange  that  helps  students  develop  and  practice  practical 
reasoning,  and  helps  students  learn  descriptive  vocabularies  for 
handling  bodies  of  information  and  associated  activities  and  concepts. 
In  discussions,  utterances  get  expanded  as  participants  practice 
code-switching,  sentence  transformations,  and  all  manner  and  variety  of 
,  linguistic  choice.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  talk  about  a  shared  experience,  such 
as  one  a  film  provides,  that  social  and   personal  meanings  are 
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constructed.  The  lUnd  of  external  dialogue  that  discussing  a  film  brings 
into  play  constitutes  a  rehearsal  of  the  silent  dialogue  that  enables  the 
active  reader  to  make  sense  of  written  texts. 

We  are  especially  fond  of  animated  films  because,  as  abstractions  of 
social  reality,  they  can  depict  social  relationships  and  processes -without 
rooting  them  in  specific,  identifiable  objects  or  people.  In  our  viewing 
and  discussing  of  many  hundreds  of  such  short  films,  we  hBve  devised  a 
three-level  discussion  technique — a  pattern  of  questioning — intended  to 
enhance  the  student's  "visual  literacy"  as  well  as  his  ability  to  use 
language  precisely  to  discover,  examine,  and  create  meaning.  This 
technique  also  aims  to  open  the  student's  cognitive  and  emotional 
response  to  film  and,  by  extension,  to  literature  and  other  art  formb. 

The  discussion  technique  is  as  .follows:  level  1,  "What  did  yo 
see?" — questions  on  the  literal  level;  level  2,  "What  did  it  nie&n  t 
you?" — questions  on  the  interpretive  leVel;  level  3,  "How  well  did  you 
like  it?" — questions  on  the^udgmental  level.  On  all  three  levels,  we 
emphasize  the  individual  viewer's  responses  to  the  film. 

Our  level  1  questions.  "What  did  you  see?"  or  "What  \io  you 
remember  seeing  on  the  screen?"  call  for  a  literal  narrative  or  reteHing  of 
what  the  student  saw,  told  in  straight,  objective,  noninterprefive. 
nonjudgmental  language.  This  approach  emphasizes  the  role  of 
perception  in  remembering  and  reporting;  it  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
although  we  may  all  look  at  the  same  film,  we  all  actually  see  different 
films.  We  may  all  share  a  common  visual  happening,  but  we  all  bring  to  a 
film  our  own  experiences  from  different  contexts,  different  sets  oT 
personal  expectations,  and  different  cultural  experiences  and 
backgrounds. 

This  first  level  of  discussion  is  intended  to  enable  us  to  recall  the 
actual- objective  data  on  the  screen.  Inevitably,  during  this  discussion, 
students  will  hear  each  other  recount  incidents  in  the  film  that  they 
'  themselves  didn't  remember  or  that  they  may  not  have  seen-^r 
consciously  registered.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  this  first  Tevel  of  discussion, 
the  class  has  moved  toward  constructing  a  unified,  shared  experience. 
Ideally,  at  this  point,  we  would  show  the  filmla  second  time,  to  check  put 
the  accuracy  of  our  perception  and  memory.  This  is  t^e  only  point  where 
a  student  can  be  said  to  be  right  dr  wrong  in  accounting  for  objective 
data.  '  ^ 

We  begin  at  this  objective  level  for  twO  reasons:  first,  many  students 
and  teachers  want  to  begin  immediately  to  look  for  the  rn?.'>3age.  the 
meaning,  and  seek  to  find  a  correct  interpretation  before  they're  even 
fully  ;aware  of  all  the  data  available  to  their  senses.  Second,  many 
Students'  first  response  to  what  they  don't  fully  grasp  in  a  film  or  a  book 
,  is  "That's  dumb."  or  "That's  stupid."  We  consider  this  respor^se  a  leveL 
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three — or  a  judgmental — resjponse,  appropriate  only  when  based  on  a 
foundation  of  knowledge  gained  through  observation  and 
interpretation,  which  are  the  first  two  levels. 

When  we  come  to  level  2,  we  a$k  "What  did  it  mean  to  you?"  "What 
else  might  the  film  be  saying  besides  what  it  showed?"  "What  meaning 
might  there  be  for  you  in  the  film  beyond  what  was  discussed  in  level  1  ?" 
The  discussion  opens  to  interpretation,  construction  of  passible 
symbolic  meanings,  messages,  morals,  etc.  Any  construction  of 
meaning  is  acceptable  as  long  as  it  is  linked  to  the  film's  available  stock 
of  information,  as  developed  on  level  1.  This  interpretive  level 
encourages  exploration  into  the  subjective  nature  of  meaning  and  of  the 
selection  of  language  necessary  to  communicate  these  discovered 
meanings.  Students  should  be  free  to  make  their  own  decisions  of 
relevance  afid  applicability  in  selecting  descriptive  labels,  in  assigning 
motives,  and  in  establishing  causal  sequences.  The  procedure  of 
allowing  meaning  to  unfold  through  interaction  of  personal 
interpretations  discourages  the  "one  right  answer"  syndrome  too  often 
observed  in  the  behavior  of  teachers  and  student?.  In  this  approach,  there 
is  the  implication  that  no  one  person — teacher,  student,  or  the  filmmaker 
himself — can  assign  a  single  correct  meaning^  to  a  given  work.  Each 
viewer  and  each  reader  constructs  personal  meanings,  but  he  needs  to 
understand  the  sources  of  these  meanings:  the  objective  data  on  the 
screen  interacts  with  the  subjective  nature  of  the  viewer's  own 
predispositions  to  produce  meaning. 

When  we  reachlevef  3,  we  ask,  "How  well  did  you  like  it,?"  ''What 
did  you  think  of  it  as  a  film?"  "Based  on  what  you  thought  the  film  meant 
(your  level  2/ discoveries),  how  well  did  you  think  the  film 
communicated  this  meaning?"  "Was  it  worth  communicating?"  This  is 
the  judgment  level,  the  criticism  level,  the  "I  liked  it!"  or  "That  was  a 
stupid  movie!"  level,  followed  by  the  reasons  for  these  personal 
reaction's.  When  discussion  begins  on  this  level,  most  students  aren't 
able  to  articulate  the  reasons  for  their  feelings;  but  by  the  time  they've 
gone  through  levels  1  and  2,  they  not  only  are  more  in  touch  with  the 
reasons,  but  their  initial  response  may  actually  have  changed.  This  level 
*  of  discussion  helps  students  develop  genuine  critical  faculties  which 
can  codtribute  to  their  self-confidence  and  self-esteem.  Knowledge  of 
the  foundations  of  their  opinions,  of  the  processes  of  judging  and 
criticizing,  can  place  them  ^n  an  intellectually  valid  position  to 
challenge  thet-eacher,  the  filmmaker,  or  anyone  else  who  poses  a  "right" 
answer.  This  level  helps  the  student  understand  that  a  film  (or  a  story  or  a 
poem)  brought  into  the  classroom  caji  be  liked  or  dislike^  for  valid 
reasons. 
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This  discussicHi  technique  is  useful  with  stories  and  poems  too.  and 
it  is  easily  adaptable  to  writing  exercistjs.  This  way  of  dist:ussing  a  film  is 
intended  to  evoko  the  same  kinds  of  responses  and  the  same  kinds  of 
development  of  languag(?.and  meaning  that  should,  but  nlU^n  dcm.'t. 
follow  a  reading  exf)erien(:(J  If  you  have  (n  er  f(^lt  lost  while  viewing  an 
abstract  or  complex  film,  that  feeling  is  comparable  to  the  lost  feeling  a 
student  experiences  upnn  encountering  a  story  he  can't  make 
meaningful.  The  reading  experience  in  which  the  reader  perceives 
words,  feels,  understands,  and  makes  me5aning  is  much  the  same  as  the 
film  experience  in  which  the  viewer  pert^eives  images  (and  sounds), 
feels,  understands,  and  makes  meaning.  Both  experienf:es  have  the 
power  to  involve,  to  enlarge  perc:eption,  provide  insights,  and  build  the 
stock  of  (:ognitive  skills  and  experience?s  the  viewer  or  reader  takes  to  the 
next  viewing  or  reading  experience. 

For  the  reluctant  reader,  the  slow  reader,  the  uninterested  reader,  or 
anyone  having  difficulty  making  meaning  out  of  written  works,  the  film 
(especially  the  short,  nonnarrated  film)  provides  a  resource  for 
developing  language  skills,  increasing  interest  and  involvement,  and 
biiilding  self-confidence  while  still  maintaining  the  basic  integrity  of 
film  as  an  art  form.  Successful  encounters  with  films  and  the 
accompanying  linguistic  development  through  discussion  can  motivate 
and  prepare  students  to  try  for  the  same  kinds  of  rewarding  experiences 
through  reading.  Film  needn't  replace  reading,  but  it  can  enhance  the 
reading  experience  for  students  of  all  ages. 

The  future  development  of  film  use  for  teaching  reading  does  not 
depend  on  the  development  of  more  elaborate  machinery  tDr  on  the 
production  of  more  audiovisual  aids,  but  on  more  sophisticated 
selection  and  use  of  the  equipment  and  films  presently  available.  VVe 
already  have  the  products;  we  need  to  make  better  use  of  them. 
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In  Telev\ision  and  the  Classroom  Reading  Program.  Becker  (4)  writes: 


Did  yoa  know  that  today's  student  spends  abcjut  three  howrs  a  day  * 
watching  televisit)n?  This  means  that  during  a  regular  school  week  he 
spends  almost  as  much  timt?  watching  television  as  he  does  in  the 
classroom.  And  when  you  take  into  account  holidays,  vacations,  and 
time.lost  from  school  because  of  illness,  you'-realize  that  today's  student 
actually  spends  more  time  in  the  course  of  a  year  watching  television 
than  be  spends  in  the  classroom  ...  Television  offers  an  ideal  bridge 
between  the  schf)ol  world  and  the  other  world  of  outside  activity  which 
students  often  find  so  much  more  exciting  and  stimluating.  Two 
currently  popular  educational  injuncticms  are  relevant  in  this  regard. 
The  first  of  these  injuhr:tions  is:  Start  where  the  child  is.  For  the  many 
children  who  watch  television  this  represents  an  ideal  starting  place. 
The  second  injunction  is:  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  For 
tfle  average  student  u^f  today,  television  obviously  represents  a  very 
well-known  commodity. 

Becker,  then,  would  have  the  teacher  of  reading  look  carefully  at  and. 
use  to  full  advantage  the  cognitive,  linguistic,  and  affective  influences  ot 
the  out-of-school  television  viewing  of  his  pupils.  In  view  of  the 
presence,  or  omnipresence,  of  a  television  set  in  nearly  every  home  in 
North  America,  teachers  can  hardly  ignore  this  medium,  whether  or  not 
it  is  directly  and  specifically  used  for  instructional  purposes.  One  of  the 
significant  facrtors  to  be^ reviewed  in  this  paper  is  the  influence  of 
out-of-school  viewingyOn  children's  readjng. 

Instructional  television  is  another  factor  of  great  significance  to 
those  interested  in  reading.  Teachers  are  making  increasing  use  of 
videotape,  closed  circuit  instructional  programs,  and  lessons  procured 
from  national  tape  distribution  centers.  In  one  niidwestern  city  in  the 
United  States,  a  television  series  was  used  to  intervene  with  and, 
hopefully,  prevent  the  typical  decline  in  reading  achievement  which 
occurs  during  the  summer  between  the  first  and  second  grades.  A  second 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  the  data  regarding  instructional 
television  used  in  the  classroom. 
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Sesame  Street  and  The  Klectric  Compofry  have  rcc.tjived  iiVpr- 
national  attention  —  both  favorable  and  unfavorable.  Siate 
approximately  9  million  children,  in  school  and  out.  watch  Se,s(jme 
Stree;  and  an  estimated  7  million  view  The  Electric  Company,  these 
influential  programs*will  receive  some  attentitm  in  this  paper,  ^ 

Finally,  some  questions  will  be  raised  regarding  the  unrealized 
potential  of  television  as  a  medium  to  be  used  for  more  effective  reading 
instruction.  There  are  reading  objectives  which  television  programs  are 
achieving;  there  are  broader  educational  objectives  which  are  not  being 
met. 

OUT  OF  SCHOOL  TELEVISION  VIEWING 

Savage  (17)  reports  that  "virtually  every  individual  in  this  country 
has  access  to  a  home  television  set  and  statistics  show  tliat^we*  watch 
television  an  average  of  45  hours  a  week.  The  average  viewing  time  for 
preschoolers  is  28V2  hour3  per  week.  Children  in  the  six  to  eleven  age 
range  watch  almost  24  hours  of  television  a  week  and  teenagers  about  20 
hours/'  With  specific  reference  to  reading,  Savage  comments:  "Through  ' 
television  the  child  acquires  some  simple  and  basic  knowledge  about  his 
world.  Television  can  be  the  jumping  off  point  for  books,  magazines,  and 
other  sources  of  learning  through  print.  While  in  one  sense,  television 
segregates  us  from  reality,  in  another  sense  it  brings  us  a  little  closer  to 
reality  by  providing  vicarious  experiences  that  can  only  be  brought 
through  television." 

In  a  study  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association  90  children,  two  to  four  years  of  age,  were 
randomly  selected  from  a  group  of  500  whose  parents  expressed  interest 
in  the  project.  Dunn  (8)  states  her  hypotheses  as  tollows: 

1.  Systematic  instruction  by  television  will  result  in  ^jk^mficant  gains 
among  children  two  through  four  years  of  age  onfne  following 
reading  skills:  the  alphabet,  alphabet  sounds,  and  basic 
vocabulary. 

2.  A  variation  in  gains  in  selected  reading  skills  will  occur  and  will 
have  a  significant  relationship  to  age.  verbal  IQ.  socioeconomic 
level,  and  time  spent  on  fojlow-up  activities.  | 

For  twelve  weeks,  parents  and  their  preschool  children  attended 
videotaped,  closed  circuit  presentations  designed  to  teach  specific 
reading  skills.  Parents  were  given  a  manual  of  activities  and  were  asked 
to  work  with  their  child  at  least  ten  minutes  each  day.  Pre-post 
comparisons  were  rnade  of  performance  on  the  Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Test,  matching  a  group  of  randomly  selected  letters  with 
related  sounds,  recognition  of  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  what  Dunn 
termed  "alphabet  sounds,"  and,  finally,  children  were  asked  to  supply 
definitions  of  the  words  on  a  22  item  vocabulary  list. 
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Dunn  found  tti^t  the  gains  made  by  the  experimental  group  were 
greater  than  those  made  by  the  control  group,  at  the  .001  level  of 
significance.  Further,  she  found  that  time  spent  in  follow-up  activity 
varied  in  a  positive  ratio  to  the  gains  measured,  and  thatvsocioeconomic 
level  had  a  significant  relationship  to  gains,  with  the  greatest  gains  made 
by  children  from  homes  classified  as  lower  socioeconomic  level.  Age 
and  verbal  IQ  were  not  significantly  related  to  the  gains.  Dunn 
concludes! 

in  summary,  the  findings  that  children  two  through  four  years  of  age 
can  be  effectively  taught  these  reading  skills  by  the  use  of  the  television 
medium  is  of  major  importance.  Learning  problems  may  be  reduced  or 
at  least  better  assessed  at  an  age  when  the  child  responds  more  quickty 
to  remediation.  Gifted  children  may  be  found  at  an  age  more 
advantageous  for  theircontinued  guidance.  The  availability  of  this  type 
of  skill  to  more  children  may  help  to  achieve  proper  utilization  of  the 
period  most  sensitive  to  language  which  will  lead  us  close  to  optimal 
development  of  man's  learning  potential. 

Two  of  Dunn's  findings  deserve  emphasis  and  are  typical  of  the 
evidence  gathered  by  most  researchers  in  this  area:  television,  a?  an 
instructional  medium,  is  of  special  benefit  to  children  who  aren't  in  the 
cultural  mainstream  and  the  greatest  benefits  accrue  wh6n  the  television 
lesson  is  somehow  supplemented  by  work  with  parents,  teachers,  or 
aides.  Television  by  itself  is  of  less  value  than  television  plus  discussion; 
completibn  of  worksheets,  puzzles,  or  workbook  exercises;  and 
reinforcement  activities  of  some  sort. 

Another  example  of  an  effort  to  teach  preschoolers  to  read  at  home, 
and  to  aid  beginning  readers  as  well,  is  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Educational  and  /ndustn'al  Television  (14).  Caleb  Gattegno's  Words  in 
Color  program  was  interpreted  in  terms  of  50  second  pop-ups — talking 
letters  and  words — which  NBC  telecast  on  Saturday  mornings.  A  review 
of  the  literature,  however,  failed  to  disclose  any  evaluative  data,  nor  is  it 
clear  how  extensively  these  18  "lessons"  were  viewed. 

On  the  basis  of  reviews  of  several  studies  of  the  relationship  between 
television  viewing  and  children's  ^reading,  Feeley  (11)  notes  that 
«  ,out-of-sch.ool  reading  occupies  about  one-third  as  much  time  as  is  spent 
viewing  television.  She  concludes:  'Television  loomsjarge  in  the  lives 
of  children;  it  is  the  first  of  the  mass  media  to  which  most  children  react, 
and  the  *set*  again3t  which  they  judge  all  other  media,  including  print. 
Age,  sex,  intelligence,  emotional  needs,  and  sometimes  socioeconomic 
status  affect  the  uses  children  make  of  television.  Generally,.they  look  to 
TV  for  fantasy  and  entertainment;  the  above  factors  influence  their 
choices  of  programs  at  various  ages  and  stages."  The  extent  of  this 
influence  is  a  matter  of  some  controversy.  Feeley  continues: 
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^Ther^  is  divided  opinion  about  the  effect  telev-ision  has  on  reading 
tastes,  VVhire  both  British  and  Ameritan  researchers  agree  that  viewing 
can  stimulate  reading  iriterests.  although  only  fleetingly.  they  differ 
concerning' the  role  played  by  TV  in  tastti  formation.  The  British  see  an 
underlyin^.pattern  of-taste  Running  through  all  media  selection;  they 
feel  rhat  television  has  broadened,  rarised.  and  matured  the  reading 
tast£s  of  most  children.  The  Amaricaateam  poses  the  hypothesis  that 
since  telpvision  has  been  introduced  fo  cHildren  as  a  means  of  satisfying^ 
,  fantasy  ne^ds.  it  functions  mainly  on  this  level.  Books  are  used  to« 
answer  reality  needs  and.  therefore,  are  usually  thought  of  as  separate 
fro'tnTV. 

Feeley  raises  some  very  important  questions,  questions  deserving 
serious  attention  by  researchers  in  media,  language  acquisition,  and 
xeading:-      ^ .  '  . 

\.  *  What  is  the  relationship,  expressed  in  terms- of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity. •between  children's  preferences  in  television  programs 
and  in  trade  books?       '  .  *  ♦ 

2.  Is  it  feasible  to  attempt  to  broaden,  or  deepen,  children's  tastes  iti 
ppint  materials  by  exposing  them  to  certain  types  of  television" 
programs?  If  so.  how  will  tke  most' desirable  directions  for  this, 
development  be  determined? 

The  current  controversy,  in  the  United  States,  over  the  Newbery  and 
Caldecott  Award  procedures  and  the  selections  themsplves  suggest  thai 
.there  is  no  board  of  literary  experts  v/hose^  qualifications  entitle  and 
empower  then)  to  shape  children's  tastes  in  Ifterature.  Further,  as  Feeley 
suggests,  the  two  media  rnay  satisfy  quite  different  needs;  their  roles  may 
be  supplementary  rather  than  complementary. 'In  any  case,  there,  are 
significant  questions  to  answer  and  issues  to  be'resolved.  As  will  be 
noted  later,  the  contribution  of  television  to  the  field  of  reading  has,  to 
this  point,  been  very  narrowly  prescribie  J,  concentrating  almost  entirely, 
at  the  decoding  level.  Its  qualified  success  in  achieving  certaia^^als  in 
word  perception  suggests  that  broader,  more  significant  goals  may  be 
susceptible  of  attainment.  Literacy,  at  fundamental  levels,  is  a 
worthwhile  goal;  the  Right  to  Read  program  in  the  United  States  is  bas6d 
upon  the  premise  that  children  are  not  achieving  what  they  can  and 
should  be  achieving  in  the  area  of  growth  in  the  acquisition  of  such 
skills;.fhe^e  skills  are  necessary  but  hardly  sufficient.  Knowing  how  to 
read  is  of  littlevalue  if  one  doesn't  read,  or  reads  at  a  level  which  might  at 
best  be  termed  marginally  literate  (tax  forms,  -employment  records). 
Instructional  television,  if  not  commercial  television,  niay  make  its  mcust 
significant  contribution  in  the  area  of  developing  higher  level  cognitive 
skills,  critical/creative  thinking,  and  in  exposing  ^children  to  a  vvide 
variety  of  literary  genre,  authors,  and  selections  with  which  ttiey  are  not 
yet  familiar. 
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In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  th(?  data  and  expresseui  opinions 
regarding  (nit-of-school  t(»levision  and  its  impact  on  reading.  Fasick's 
work  iih6uld  be  noted.  She  writes  (10): 

During  the  [)Hst  twt»rilv  vt*ars,  the  verhnl  <*rivir()nnu*nt  in  whi(  h 
pres(Ju>()l  (  hil(lrt*n*  livr  has  \)vvn  (  iidiigcd  (]rciniati(,allv  bv  tht- 
introduction  of  lejevision  T'eU'Visioti  now  rea{,h(?.s  almost  every  home 
<  in  North  Ameru.a.  anci  it  r(*a(,hes  a(.ross  (  lass  levels  Disadvantaged 
(  hddren  apparentlv  wale  h  as  many  hours  of  television  as  dt) 
midcil(?-(;lass  children, 

Since  the  visual  image  on  television  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  verbal  dialogue  or  comnKmlary. -by  the  iime  a  child  reaches  first 
grade,  he  is  hkely  to  have  heard  thousands  of  hours  of  television 
language.  It  would  seem  likely  thai  the  exposure  to  this  (luanfity  of 
language  would  have  some  influence  on  a  (.hild's  d(n'eloping  verbal 
skills. 

^  Yet  the  flood  of  standard  Hnglish  on  television,  which  is  now  part  of 

the  language  ht»ard  by  presc.hool  children  from  the  mos\  impoverisheci 
background,  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  the  gap  in' language 
development  between  middle-class  an(i  lower-class  childr(?n. 

Fasick  then  elites  (>arol  (Chomsky's  most  recpnt'study  related  to  the 
acquisition  of  syntax.  Chomsky's  most  pertinent  findings  relate  to  the 
strong  positive  correlations  between  children's  performance  on  tests  of 
syntactic  maturity,  their  scores  on  a  test  of  literary  understanding,  an^i 
parents'  reports  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  reading  to  children.  In  other 
words,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  material  read  by  and  to  children  has  a 
direct  relationship  to  their  acquisition  of  more  mature  syntactic  forms  at 
the  competence  and  performance  levels.  Fasick  monitored  three 
television  programs  and  subjetited  five  books  to  syntactic  analysis.  She 
writes:  "The  objective  is  to  determine  whether  the  apparently  diffen;nt 
effects  of  children's  books  and  f:hildren's  television  programs  might  not 
be  the  result  f)f  a  difference  in  the  language  used  in  these  two  media.  The 
comparison  involves  iwn  faf:tors  which  are  indic:ative  of  language 
maturity:  the  proportion  of  complex  sentences  used  and  the  amount  of 
subordination  \n  these  sentenc:es/' 

As  might  be  expected.  Fasick  found  that  th^  language  of  the;  books 
she  analyzed  exhibited  far  niore  subordination- and  a  wider  range  of 
subordination  than  the  television  programs  she  monitored.  She' 
concludes  that  television  language  has  less  impact  than  book  language 
'because  linguistic  forms  which  might  add  to  the  child'^  syntactic 
maturation  and  growth  are  not  repeated. 

Fasick  ton(:ludes:  "A- study  of  the  differences  in  language  used  in 
children's  te.4evision  shows  and  in  children's  books  indicates  that  a  far 
wider  range  of  s^ynta(:ti(:  patterns  is  used  in  the  books.  Books  thus  m^ke 
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possible  a  closer  match  betweeti  .the  language  of  the  book  and  the 
langudge-readiness  of  the  (:hild  in  a  way  that  television  does  not." 

The  major  coriclusions  from  this  review  of  data  related  to  out  of 
school  television  viewing  and  reading  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  influence  of  teUwision  is  pervasive*.  Nearly  everv  [)n»s{  hool 
,and  school  age  child  has  available  to  him  one  or  more  tel(»vision 

sets, 

2.  The  so-called  culturally  different,  diverse,  divergent,  or 
disadvantaged  view  about  as  much  television  as  their  more 
economically  privileged  neighbors.  Television  may  prove  to  be 

/  a  useful  means  of  involving  preschool  children  in  activities 
deemed  essential  for  success  in  reading. 

3.  Television  presentations  are  most  beneficial  when  they  are 
supplemented  with  activities  designed  to  reinforce  and 
augment.  Simply*  watching  a  television  lesson  "brought  to  you 
by  the  letter  H"  is  not  as  productive,  as  productivity  is  typically 
measured,  as  television  viewing  followed  by  completing 
worksheets  or  some  other  related  and  obviously  significant 
activity. 

4.  Print  apparently  has  more  influence  on' children's  language 
development  than  television  programs.  The  informality  of  the 
language  used  on  television  (sentence  fragments,  nonstandard, 
dialects)  may  not  provide  the  model  needed  by  speakers  of 
nonstandard  Engfish  (however,  this  i-s  defined),  if  they  are  to 
become  bidialectic^. 

5.  The  goals  of  most  television  programs  may  be  too  narrowly 
prescribed,  in  t«rms  of  teaching  reading.  The  potential  of  the 
television  medium  for  teaching  higher  level  cognitive  skills,  and 
developing  broader  ^nd  more  eclectic  tastes  in  literature,  has  yet 
to  be  explored. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISIO^J 

Some  personal  reflections*  on  classroom  instructional  television 
might)be  ^propriate  at  this  point.  For  a  number  of  years  an  airplane 
circled  'over  five  states  in  the  midwestern  United  States  telecasting  a 
compleSf  range  of  lessons — math;  soqial  studies;  foreign  language;  and 
rei^ted  ^o  reading,  an'i/t/a  course.  Freedom  to  Read  and  a  phonics  course. 
Listen  and  Say. 

The  lessons  were  taped,  many  of  them  at  the  university  where  the 
authpr  teaches,  and  the  school  systems  werQ  charged  a  fee  based  on 
number  of  viewers.  The  program  was  denied  continued  federal  funding 
and  was  Unable  to  maintain  itself  economically,  with  fees  as  the  only 
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income.  Criticisms  of  the  i/t/a  and  phonics  series  r^aied  to  the  high 
degree  of  structure,  the  redundancy  of  concepts,  the  lack  of  recognition 
of  problems  created  by  regional  and  social  dialect  differences,  and  the 
low  level  of  involvement  of  viewers.  Obviously,  there  was  a  massive  vote 
of  no-confidence  regist(»red  b^;^  nonsubscribers  in  spite  of  an  t^xttmsive 
publicity  campaign.  Children  were  not  enthusiastic  when  the  time  cam^ 
for  lessons,  and  the  teacher  resented  the  need  to  plan  the  day  around  an 
inflexible  television  program  schedule.  The  value  of  follow-up  activities 
has  already  been  mentioned?  This  was  obvious  tg  all  who. used  the 
programs.  The  manuals,  suggesting  appropriate  activities,  were 
provide^  by  the  sponsoring  agency,  the  Midwest  Program  on  Airborne 
Television  Instruction  (MPATI).  Nevertheless,  many  teachers  retreated  to 
the  lounge  once  the  set  was  turned  on  and  did  not  return  until  the  lesson 
was  nearly  over.  (Classroom  teachers  may  be  instructional  television's 
most  potent  foes. 

Humphrey  (13).  reports  an  interesting  study  of  the  use  of  fnstruc- 
tional  television  as  a  summer  supplement  tt)  the  classroom  reading 
program.  He  compared  the  loss  in  reading  achievement,  as  measured  by 
a  standardized  test,  of  children  who  did  and  did  not  participate  in  a 
television  reading  program.  Ride  (he  Reading  Rocket,  telecast  in  the 
summers  of  1965  and  1966.  The  hypotheses  are  stated  as  follows: 

1  To  determine  the  reading  los3  (jr  gain  of  first  grade  children 
(analyzed  for  sex  and  intelligence  differences). 

2. 1  Tb  develop  and  present  a  summer  reading  program  by  television. 

3.  To  test  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
means  of  reading  achievement  tests  taken  by  children  who  did  and 
who  did  not  participate  \yi  &  summer  television  program 

The  research  design  involved  a  pre-post  test  procedure.  Humphrey 
summarizes  the  results  as  follows: 

In  the  post-summer  tests,  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  was 
,  wider  than  in  the  pre-*summer  tests  'The  control  group  has  losses  over 
the  summer  in  all  arenas  except  the  i:omprehension  test  for  girls.  The 
biggest  loss  was  in  the  vocabulary  test  where  there  was  much  larger  loss 
than. in  the  comprehension  tt^st.  The  girls  outscored  the  boys  in  all  areas 
of  the  post-summer  control  group  reading  tests.  Girls  had  less  loss  over 
the  summer  than  boys  ...  All  areas  of  the  post-summer  experimental 
grouplestfe  were  higher  than  the  control  group  post-summer  tests.  Boys 
made,  higher  gains  in  the  experimental  group  in  vocabulary, 
comprehension,  and  total  reading  than  girls,  but  girls  still  had  higher- 
scores  in  all  areas  on  the  post-summer  scores. 

Humphrey  underscores  the  need  for  close  cooperation  .j^etween  home 
and  school,  and  recommends  the  udder  use  of  television  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  typical  summer  loss  in  reading  achievement  (13). 
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Ayers  (1 )  r.onduvAed  a  survey  of  the  attitudes  of  elernentary  school 
pupils  toward  instructional  television.  In  revieuHng  the  findings  of  other 
studies  of  attitudes,  he  reports:  "Recent  studies  h§ve  cont:^uded  that 
elementary  school  children  think  they  learn  more  from  television  than 
do  fiigh  school  and  college  students.  In  the  lower  grades,  attitudes  are 
^  either  quite  favorable  or  unfavorable  toward  the  entire  range  of 
programing  with  indifferentre  not  being  frequently  expressed.  As  one 
goes  up  the^grade  scale,  attitudes  become  specific  to  individual 
programs."  Ayers  asked  1  ^62  pdpils.  grades  four  to  six.  to  respond  to  a 
set  of  operi-ended  statements  (e.g.;  Television  in  school  is  .  .  .).  His 
findings  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

jj^l.    There  were  few  sex  differences. 

2.  Long-time  viewers  of  instructional  television  tended  to  be  more 
criticial  and  their  enthusiasm  dropped. 

3.  Programs  jn  science  and  social  science  were  the  most  popular; 
22  to  30  percent  of  the  pupils  listed  reading  programs  as  most 

'  preferred. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  more  preparation  prior  to  viewing  and  more 
follow-up  activities  following  instructional  television 
programs.  Teachers  appeared  to  bfi  negligent  in  these  areas.  ^ 

The  major  conclusfons  from  this  review  of  data  related  to 
instructional  television  and  reading  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Teachers  need  to  involve  pupils  in  more  activities  prior  to  and 
following  television  instruction  than  is  typically  the  case. 

2.  Instructional  television  can  be  used  effectively  to  minimize  the 
typical  loss  of  reading  skills^which  occurs  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

3.  Pupils  tend  to  become  more  critical  of  instructional  television  as 
they  use  more  of  it  and  their  enthusiasm  wanes.  This  trend  may 
not  be  irreversible,  however. 

SESAME  S'/'RKKT  A\'D  THE  ELECTHIC  C()MPA\'Y 

Tierney  (20)  writes:  "Sesame  Street  has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  contributions  of  p^ublic  television.  As  a  result  of  a  joint 
public-private  venture  involving  the  Carnegie  and  Ford  P'oundations 
and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  an  award  of  $8,000,000  was 
given  to  Children's  Television  Workshop,  the  corporation  set  up  to 
research  and  produceSesame  Street.  The  series  is  designed  to  appeal  to 
preschool  children  from  law  income  innercity  families.  Extensive 
pretesting  and  observation  of  viewer  responses  resulted  in  several 
changes  in  the  proposed  format. 
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Songs,  rhythms,  stories,  puppetry,  and  direct  instruction  are  used  to 
teach  vocabulary,  letter  names,  and  beginning  sounds.  Robeck  (15) 
comments.  'The  discriminations  on  television  are  made  easier  by 
presenting  them  explicitly,  by  repeating  them  endlessly,  and  by  making 
them  attractive  aesthetically."  She  reviews  the  results  of  the  evaluation 
program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  as 
follows:  "The  children  who  watched  the  most  learned  the  must,  and 
skills  that  received  the  most  attention  in  thQ^)rogram  were  the  best 
learned  by  the  children.  The  goals  of  the  program  directly  related  to 
reading  included  recognizing,  naming  and  matching  capital  and 
lowercase  letters,  recognizing  and  matching  letters  in  words, 
recognizing  initial  sounds  and  reading  words  ....  The  results  from 
Sesame  Street  point  up  the  importance  of  being  specific  about 
educational  goals  and  directing  the  educational  program  toward  these 
goals."  *^ 

Blanton  (6)  lists  the  specific  prereading  objectives  for  the  program, 
which  is  viewed  in  classrooms  as  well  as  in  homes  all  over  the  Urfited  , 
States.  The  flbllowing  are  excerped  from  this  list: 

PHEHEADiNG  OBJECTIVES 

Letters 

1.  Matching.  Given  a  printed  letter,  the  child  can  select  the  identical  letter  from 
a  set  of  printed  letters. 

2.  Rt^cognition.  Given  the  veYbal  label  for  a  letter,  the  child  can  select  the 
appropriate  letter  from  a  set  of  printed  letters. 

3.  Labeling.  Given  a  printed  letter  the  child  can  provide  the  verbal  label. 

4.  Letter  Sounds. 

a.  For  sustaining  consonants. (f.  1.  m,  n,  r,  s.  v).  given  the  printed  letter  the 
child  can  produce  the  letter's  corresponding  sound.  ^ 

b.  Given  a  set  of  words  presented  or^y.  all  beginning  with  the  same  letter 
•  sound,  the  child  can  select  from  a  set  of  words  another  word  with  the 

same  initial  letter  sound. 

5.  Reritatiori  f>f  'he  Alphabet.  The  child  can  recite  the  alphabet. 


Words 

1     Matching.  Given  a  printed  word,  the  child  can  select  an  identical  word  from 
a  set  of  printed  words. 

2.  Bf)unfiar]es  of  a  Word.  Given  a  printed  sentence,  the  child  can  correctly 
point  to  each  word  in  the  sentence. 

3.  remporal-Sequencef'Spatial-Sequence  Correspondence.  (Words  and 
sentences  are  read  from  left  to  right.) 

a.  Given  a  printed  word,  the  child  can  point  to  the  first  and  last  letter. 

b.  Given  a  printed  sentence  the  child  can  point  to  the  first  and  last  word. 
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4.  Decoding,  (iivnn  th<?  first  five  worcls  on  the  r(;ading  vocabulary  list  (ran.  set. 
big.  mop.  fun),  the  cjuifl  can  flf^code?  othfjr  r(?4atfKl  words  gfmerated  by 
substitutions  of  a  new/ initial  consonant.  (Kxamphi.  giv.eh  the  word  run  the 

•  child  ^:an  decode  mqn  and  i  nn  ] 

5.  Word  Recognition,  \^  any  of  the  words  on  theSesortie  S(n*et  word  list,  the 
child  can  ret.ognize  the  given  word  wht^  it  is  prffsentenl  in  a  varifjty  of 
contexts. 

6.  Rending.  The  child  can  read  each  of  the  20  words  on  the  Sesame  Strc»et  word 
list. 

Sprigle  (18)  reports  some  negative  results  for  pupils  who  viewed 
Sesame  Street.  He  compared  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test.  Scores  of 
kindergarten  pupils  who  had  not  viewed  Sesame  Street  but  had  had  a 
prereading  program  similar  to  that  offered  on  the  program  with  those 
children  who  had  viewed  the  program  on  a  regular  basis.  He  writes: 
"The  year  before  Sesame*  Street  we  selected  a  group  of  kindergarten 
children  using  the  identical  sel^tion  procedures  as  were  used  to  select 
the  Sesame  Strc^c^t  children.  In  ot|ier  words,  the  children  of  the  year 
before  would  be  paired  with  the  Sesame  Street  children."  They  went  to 
the  same  kindergarten  and  had  the  safhe  teachers  as  the  Sesame  Street 
children."  (Clearly,  such  a  research  design  has  many  flaws.  However, 
Sprigle  reports:  "The  disadvantaged  children  who  viewed  Sesame 
Street  are  no  better  prepared  for  first  grade  ^han  a  matched  control  gtoup 
in  the  same  kindergarten  with  the  same  teacher  the  year  before  the 
program  went  on  television.  Actually,  the  scores  of  the  Sesame  Street 
graduates  tend  to  be  lower." 

One  must  conclude,  with  Blanton  (6), ". .  .  Jthe  Sesame  Street  series  has 
been  accepted  by  the  public  and  by  many  educators  with  some 
enthusiasm.  The  effectiveness  of  the  series  has  been  questioned, 
sometimes  with  more  passion,  than  objectivity.  The  educational 
community  would  be  well  advised  to  withhold  judgment  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  series  until  additional  evidence  is  offered." 

Another  popular  production  of  Children'^s  Television  Workshop  is 
The  Eiectrit:  Company,  designed  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  seven  to  ten-year-olds.  Approximately  half  of  the  six  or  seven  million 
viewers  watch  it  in  school, .Roser  (16)  notes  that  the  show  is  designed  to 
emphasize  these  curricular  items:  \ 

1.  The  left  t,o  right  sequenc:e  of  print  corresponds  to  the  tf^fnporal 
sequence  of  speech, 

2.  Written  symbols  stand  for  speech  sounds.  They  "track"  the  stream 
of  speech. 

3.  The  relationship  between  written  symbols  and  speech  sounds  is 
sufficiently  reliable  to  produce  successful  decoding  rpost  of  thfe 
time. 
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4  KradiiiK  IS  f,i(  ilitah^l  [)v  Ifrirriing  a  set  of  stratrgitis  for  figuring  out 
sc)Uii(l-s\Mn[)ol  rrlat  ii)nshi})s 

5  The  goal  ot  (l('((){iing  is  to  cxtrat],  rnramng  trnrn  the  written 
message 

ThoseAvVvho  have  vvntchfui  FArrtric  (lompany   with  any 

f:()nsisteiiT:y  inight  (question  the  (iegn?^?  to  which  programs  apptjar  to  b(? 
ci(.'sigrw*(f  to  reach  ihv.sti  goals.  In  prac:ti(:(.\  7  ht?  FAr.ctric  (."ompcjny  secerns 
to  operat\wilhin  a  much  narrower  frame  of  n^ference. 

Ball  a,rKi  Bogatz  (3  )  n.'ptjrt  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  Thf^  K/ectnc 
CompanvvAgain.  a  matched-pairs-of-classes  tiesign  was  used,  with 
gains  from  prtj-  to  [josttest  being  c:ompared.  One  hundred  classes 
participated,  first  through  fpurth  grades.  Fifty  f:lasses  watched  the 
programs  fn  school,  while  the  tethers  of  the  other  fifty  encouraged 
children  to  watch  at  home.  Findings  suggest  that  "viewing  classes  had 
significantly  larger  adjusted  gain  scores  on  the  grand  total  than  the 
nonviewing  classes  .  .  ,  .  For  the  lower  grades,  the  differences  were 
larger  than  those  obtained  in  the  higher  grades."  Teachers  were 
generally  favorably  disp()st?d  toward  the  program,  but  the  attitudes  of 
pupils  toward  reading  or  toward  school  were  not  affected  by  viewing  or 
not  viewing. 

This  writer's  view,  based  on  reviewing  the  researc:h  and  on  several 
exposures  to  the  program,  is  well  stated  by  Roser.  "What  The  PJ/ectric 
Company  seems  to  have  turned  on  is  the  Laugh  In  fatis  who  love  the 
fast-paced  slapstick,  the  parodies,  and  even  the  puns  of  a  set  of  tup^McT-in 
writers  and  actors.  What  it  has  missed,  in'lFrp  opinion  bf  this  critic,  is  the 
opportunity  to  illustrate  the  readi>ng  pri><^ss  in  its  fullest  sense — as  a 
communication  process.  No  love  of  reading  can  evolve  from  a 
"sounder.  -  a  student  so  conscious  of  getting  the  sounds  in  order 
misses  the  meaning.  (Cannot  all  the  pizazz  of  The  Electric  Company, 
which  has  made  decoding  come  alive  for  children  across  the  country,  be 
directed  more  specifically  toward  developing  in  its  viewers  an 
appreciation  for  reading  -as  a^part  of  a  total  communi^cation  process? 
Perhaps  The  FAei  irir  C()mpany  needs  an  added  charge." 

SUMMARY 

This  comment  leads  naturally  to  the  most  significant  summary 
point.  Both  Sesame  Street  and  The  FAcciric  Company  have  been 
moderately  successful  in  achieving  some  rather  narrowly  conceived 
goals.  In  the  future,  one  would  hope  lhat  those  responsible  for  the 
programs  would  make  more  concerted  efforts  to  help  viewers  think 
about  the  material  presented  and  to  work  toward  increased  literary 
appreciation,  in  the  broadest,  most  eclectic  sense  in  which  this  term  can 
be  used. 
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CONCLUDINf;  QUtiSTlOfSS 

On  the  basis  of  this  brit^f  review  of  data  and. commentary  related  to 
television  and  reading,  the  follovviHg  questioQs  are  raistui.  Th(»y  appear 
to  be  of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant  serious  attention  for  concerned 
educators,  media  specialists,  and  researchers. 

1.    What  can  be  done  to  increase  th(^  positive?  influence?  of 
educational  television,  in  school  and  out,  on  children  typically 
classified  as  culturally  disadvantaged? 
'I.    What  can  be  done  to  broaden  the  objectives  of  programs  sut:h  as 
Sesame  Street  and  The  F/ectric  Company?  Cwven  the  evidence 
that  they  are  successfully  acliieving  a  rather  narrow  set  of 
objectives,  rtnight  viewers  not  anticipate  help  toward  larger  goals 
(e.g.,  use  of  more  sophisticated  linguistic  structures,  critical 
thinking  and  reading,  and  literary  appreciation)? 
3.    How  can  the  goals  of  television  reading  programs  and  the  goals 
of  those  who  plan  reading  programs  for  schoels  be  made  more 
consistent  so  their  Content  becomes  complementary  as  well  as 
supplementary?  This  must  be  done,  if  at  all  possfble.  without 
violating  the  professional  integrity  of  either  group. 
Television  has  tremendous  potential.  It  is  pervasive  and  its  impact  is 
great.  Although  those  who  are  Interested  in  reading  are  typically 
concerned  with  print  and  specifically  print  between  book,  booklet,  or 
magazine  covers,  we  must  not  ignore  television's  influential,,  readily 
accessiblei^source.  (Jhildren'can  learn  much  from  television  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  benefit  by  respondin&^to  print  more 
efficiently  and  with  greater  understanding.  ^ 
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Reading  and  Television  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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Television  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  limited  to  three  main 
channels.  Two  of  these  are  c:ontrolled  by  a  public:  corporaUon,  the  hhc. 
one  is  operated  by  a  number  of  cohimercial  ciompanie?**  under  the 
Independent  Broadcasting  Authority  (inA)  For  broadcasts  to  schools, 
there  is  liaison  between  the  HFiC  and  IBA,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  direcit  t:t)mpetition  for  a  viewing  audience  at  any  specific  time^ 
That  is  to  say,  a  televised  reading  programme  would  not  be  transmitted 
simultaneously  on  two  channels.  Indeed,  up  to  this  time,  there  has  beer> 
such  a  level  of  agreement  in  programme  planning  that  it  has  been  rare  for 
a  school  series  to  have  any  direct  f:ompetition.  In  ihc  United  Kingdom, 
about  91  percent  of  secondary  schools,  96  percent  of  junipr  schools 
(pupils  seven-to-eleven-years-old),  and  64  percent  of  infant  schools 
(pupils  five-to-seven-years-old)  are  equipped  with  t(?levision.  Normally, 
junior  and  infant  schools  have  one  television  receiver  to  s6>rve  the  entire 
school. 

THE  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BROADCASTS  TO  SCHOOLS 

Both  the  PBc:  and  IBA  have  expanded  their  edlicatipnal  output  in 
rer.ent  years.  Programme  planning  has  to  balance  the  needs  of  a  wide  age 
range  of  pupils  ai/ev  most  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  general  area  of 
language,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  Knglish,  rather  than  on  learning  to 
read.  Neverttu^less.  over  the  past  ten  years  one  or  the  other  of  the 
broadcasting  companies  has  provided  a  weekly  series,  extending  over  a< 
school  year,  which  deals  spccific:ally  with  learning  to  read.  Programmes 
with  a  general  language  content,  designed  for  seven-to-nine-year-old 
children,  have  captured  the  largest  audiences.  Typical  figures  for  such 
programmes  are;  five-to-seven-year-olds.  47  percent  of  schools; 
'  ^    seven-to-nine-year-olds.  70  percent  of  schools. 

In  contrast,  reading  programmes  have  recorded  the  following 
audience  figures:  five-to-seven-year-olds.  42  percent  of  schools; 
seven-to-nine-year-olds.  35  percent  of  schools.  These  figures  should  not 
be  taken  to  indicate  a  smaller  interest  in  reading  programmes  than  in 
programmes  with  a  wider  language  content;  rather,  they  show  how  it  is 
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easu;r  to  design  g(;n(»ral  language;  programiTKjs  with  a  wider  application 
than  is  possible  wh(;n  one  (.onstructs  mat(;rlal  for  l(;arnlng  to  r(«aci. 

tUh.  STRUCniRE  OF  RKADINC;  PR()(;RAMMKS 

The  earliest  programnujs  used  a  central  figure  in  the  roU;  of  ttjachcjr. 
and  the  program  shape;  and  form  followed  ch^sely  a  normal  classroom 
lesson.  In  brief,  the  tehwision  screen  was  uscid  to  gain  an  audienc:e  for  an 
expert  teat:h(V^who  i^eti  his  tried  and  t(;st(;(l  classroom  t(;chniques 
supplemeTue^l^y-t+ffTadtied  sophistication  of  professional  graphic:  work, 
animated  charts  and  diagrams,  and  dramatisation.  The  broadcasting 
companies  pn)"dut:ed  good  backup  materials  for  teaf:h(;rs.  and  the 
opinion  has'been  expressed  that  these  were  mort;  valuabh;  than  the 
programmes. 

In  1970.  the  present  writer  wrote  a  series  which  broke  new  ground  in 
two  directions:  l)an  attempt  was  made  to  bridge  the  ^ap  between 
prefeadingand  reading,  taking  in  a  prescTiool  as  well  as  a  starting  School 
audience;  and  2]  the  [luman  teacher  disappeared  fxom  sight,  and  the 
series  was  Written  around  the  phantasy  >vorld  of  aniniqted  puppets. 

The  nature  of  the  larger  population  demanded  a  link  between  the 
general  language  programme  and  the  learning  to  read  programme  so  the 
technical  resources  of  television  were  usexi  to  illustrate  the  J^elationship 
between  spoken  and  written  language.  Three  broad  objects  were  isolated 
1)  to  provide  a  motivated  situation  in  which  childrei^istened  to 
sophisticated  language  and  were  introduced  to  simple  and  complex 
language  structures.  2)  to  show^how  the  graphic  form  of  language  used  a 
unique  diret.tic^m^l  sequence  and  also  used  spaf;e  as  boundaries  betwef^h 
words,  and  3)  t^^ndicate  that  letters  and^^uences  of  letters  are  cues  to 
interpreting  graphic  language. 

The  programmes  essentially  served  as  a  stimulus.  The  puppets  and  a 
magic  box  created  a  phantasy  world  in  whic:h  letters  and  words  had  an 
integral  part  in  events.  The  teaching  was  left  to  the  classroom  teacher 
who  was  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  script,  a  description  of  the  author's 
intentions.  •  ^1  some  suggestions  for  a^ivities.  Because  the  home  and 
the  classroom  were  considered  from  the  outset,  simplicity  and 
^'ontechnTcal  language  was  the  keynote  of  the  backup  materials.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the^  fundamental  similarity  between  this  kind  of 
thinking  and  the  much  njore  ambitious  Sesame;  Street  developed  in  the 
United  States,  One  should  add  that  the  total  budget  for  the  United 
Kingdom  project  was  in  the  region  of  $50,000. 

Another  recent  development  has  been  the  production  of  a  series  for 
slow  learners  based  on  the  thinking  of  a  research  team,  rather  than  oae 
particulaf  author.  This  pooling  of  resources  (testing  of  ideas  before 
production,  and  the  involvement  of  groups  of  teachers  in  evolving 
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programiTU^s)  is  lik«'Iv  to  becorhc  an  irn[)()rtant  aspec  t  of  [)rogramrn(? 
design.  ^ 

PROBLKMS 

Over  th(?  past  tW(?ntv-fiv'e  years. ^tliere  tias  l)e(?n  <i  (iefinite  moving 
away  from  th(?  pr(?s(;rib(?(l  syllat)ns  arrd  pn^scriptive  {(^aching  in  British 
primary  (Miucation.  As  a  r(;sult,  ttie  forriial  r(?a(ling  lesson  has  becooK? 
almost  (extinct  and  individualised  tutoring  more  common.  In  th(^se 
circumstances,  it  is  diffi(.ult'jo  for(?se(»  a  future^^or  t(;l(?v'isi(in  asia  means 
of^ass  instruction  > 

•  (Jlearly .  thf^rc*  vvi  11  be  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and  needs  in  arty  group 
of  twenty  to  forty  t:hil(lren.  Th(»  chanct*  is  very  slight  that  ?fLl .  or  6ven  the 
majority  of  the  childrfMi.  will  IxMiefit  from  a  small  segment  o^^peeific- 
teaching.^Hence.  the  future  of  the  television  programme,  with'special 
ref(^rence  to  the  t(^a{;hing  of  reading,  has  to  be  (mvisag(Mi  in  twp  ways: 
Ideally,  the  t(^acher  recjulrt^s  a  library  of  taped  materials  which|can  be 
used  with  small  groups  of  pupils  at  the  appropriate?  time.  It  is askjngtoo 
much  to  assume  that  an  aujie^ct?  is  ready  for  teaching  at  the  time 
sel(M:t<»d  [)v  the  pr{)gramme  plannt^rs  of  a  broadcasting  company. 

With  th(?  spread  of  television  facilities.'  such  materials  might^  be 
produced  in  units  attachetl  tocolleg(?s  and  universities  rathejr  than  by  the 
televisi{)n  companies.  This  is  already  happening  in  the  United 
Kingd{)nj,  and  sf)me  of  the  first  rt^sults  are  (encouraging.  We  can  even 
(Mivisage  childrfm  in  sf:hools  producing  viabl^J^?materials.  The  main 
obstacl(^  esptK:ially  in  primary  schools,  is  the  c:omparativ(?  scarcity  of 
vid(?otaf)e  e(j\iipm(Mit  and  the  jjronibiti vt?  cf)st  of  proviciing  it.  y 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  if  this  kintl  {)f  d(?V(Uopme;it  does  Find 
favour  with  teac:hers.  the  provision  of  a  number  {)f  small  teh^Wsion  Sets  in 
schf)f)I  will  be  mf)rf?  important  than  th(?  installation  of  o;ie  large  Set,  At 
'the  preS(?nt  time.  teU^vision  in  school  is  most  {)ften  seen  in  t(;rms  of  mass, 
rather  than  group  f)r  individual,  viewing. 

Telav4^kjn^  is  pajt  of  a  (ihild's  (mvironment  in  the  I  Inited  Kingdom; 
its  potency  as  a  means  of  gaining  attenticin  is  unquestioned.  The  role 
television  can  play  in  (education,  hcjwever.  needs  to  hv.  dete^rmined.  The 
writer  feels  that,  through  televisicjn.  an  auth()r  can  create  the  ideal  yvdrld 
for  his  purp()ses  antl  (.hildren  can  (?xperienc:e  sights,  sounds,  and  events 
beyond  the  range  ()f  their  normal  living.  It  is  the  teacher,  however,  who 
must  bring  form  and  shape  t()  experience  through  pers^)nal  contact  with 
the  c:hildr.en.  Televisi()n  can  be  a  vital  aid  but  it  cannot  replace  the 
teacher  and  it  cannot  make  bad  teaching  good. 
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Contributions  of  Technology  to  Reading  Success 

/(Hifi  \l  /n\in 
( !(j()p  ( .lark  Limited 
( ialKrfrv.  AU)»'rta 
( ianad.i 


The  early  years  of  the  twent^th  ceiitiiry  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
new  pe(iag{)Ri(:  (ievlf:es  in  education-.  1  he  magic  lantern  and  slides,  the 
phonograph-  and  cylinder  records,  the  camera  and  photographs, 
duplicating  equipment,  and  ^he  radio  were  viewed  as  supplementary 
aids  to  the  basic  media  of  instruction:  the  teacher  and  the  book  (6).  In  the 
1 920s  t(H:hnologi{;al  innovations  directly  related  to  reading  instruction 
appeared.  These  machines  were  mainly  of  a  tachistoscopic  nature, 
designed  tg  impr{)ve  the  reader's  ey&movements.  and.  consequently,  t^ie 
rate  of  silent  reading.  Today,  the  array  of  technological  devices  available 
for  use  in  the  reading  programme  is  impressive.  The  innovations  vary  in 
f<^^m  and  complexity:  radio,  televisioru  videotape  recorder,  computer, 
film  loo^,  cassette,  tape  recorder,  and  microform  are  but  a  few  of  the 
materials.  It  is  apparent  that  technology. is  very  much  a  part  of  reading 
instruction  and  of  education  generally. 

Despite  the  number  and  variety  of  technological  devices  available  for 
use  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  there  is  some  disagreement  about  the  use 
of  nonprint  materials  to  develop  a  process  that  requires  responses  to 
printed. matter.  The  controversy  has  been  heightened  in  recent  years. 

Publishers  of  reading  series  h'ave  added  technological  components 
such  as  filmstrips  and  tape  recordings  to  their  basic  materials  for  reading 
instruction.  The  extent  to  which  such  supplementary  materials^re  used, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  these  materials  in  fmproving  children's  reading 
performance,  are  areas  needing  investigation. 

Some  writers  predict  the  demise  of  the  jDrinted  word,^  Marshall 
McLuhan  (9).  for  example,  maintains  that  literacy  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Electronic  media  is  the  stimulus  which  provokes  ouf  senses 
to  active  participation  in  the  learning  process.  It  is  also  projected  that 
with  more,  sophisticated  and  less  expensive  mechanic^  means  of 
information  storage  and  retrieval,  an  individual  may  no  longer  require 
the  ability  to  read.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  do  'not  know 
whether  pnnt^ed  forms  of  information  will  eventually  disappear. 
Observation  of  the  current  proliferatio«Kof  books,  both  hard  and  soft 
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cover,  magaSfrtes.  newspapers,  and  pamphlets  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  demise  of  printMs  Jiot  imminent: 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  school  teRds  to  perpetuate  the  useof  print. 
Many  educators  indicate  that  children  spend  at  least  80  percent  of  their 
instructional  time  involved  wiTh  printed  materials.  This  figure 
compares  inversely  with  4he  amount  of  time  children  spend  with 
electronic  media  outside  of  school. 

^  In  both  advanced  and  developing  countries,  reading  is  often  the 
basis  of  the  educational  system.  It  is  a  skill  that  is  necessary  to  survivaPin 
the  programme  of  studies.  Furthermore,  in  many 'countries  there  are 
societal  expectations  that  at  a  certain  ag^-children  will  enter  school^and 
learn  how  to  read. 

There  are  many  arguments  which  could  be  presented  bot^/or  and 
^^ainst  the  use  oPnonprint  material  in  the  readif^g  programme.  Perhaps, 
because  print  is  a^i  "old  technology"  (14)  we  find  certain  "familiar  and 
comforting  images"  (9)  in  it,  Being  familiar  with  the  conventions  of 
print,  we  do  not  have  to  develop  new  patterns  of  behaviour  to  deal  with 
it.  Instead  ^of  debating  whether  print  will  be  supersedec^  by  other 
communication  forms  and  in  what  ways  other  communication  forms  are 
more  effective  than  print,  we  need  to  explore  the  ways  in  which 
educational  technology  can  make  greater  contribu^c^s  to  success  in  ; 
reading.  .  «  . 

The  tprm  educational  (f,'c:hno/o^  needs  clarifying.  In  popular  ysage, 
the  term  is  often  equated  with  audiovisual  rrledia  such  as  films,  tape 
recordings,  overhead  projectors,  and  reading  machines.  PfopoTients  of 
technology  in  education  disagree  with  this  limited  def^iition. 
Instructional  media  is  a  more  appropriate  term  for  the  aforementioned 
materials.  On  the  other  hand,  educational  technology  embraces  all  the 
newer  media  used  for  instructional  purposes  as  well  as  instructional 
modifications  necessary  to  incorporate  the  media  into  the  curricular 
framework  (2.  3,  6).  In  the  view  of  these  writers,  educational  technology 
provides  a  systematic  way  of  approaching  the  teaching/leai;»ning 
situation  through  the  application  of  experience  and  kru)wledge  of 
resources  and  materials  to  the  problems  of  education.  Through  the 
implementation  of  instructional  media  in, the  context  of  the  total 
programme,,  a  better  arrangertient  of  the  learning  situation  should  be 
achieved. 

P'or  administrators  and  teachers  contemplating  the  inclusion  of 
'instructional  media  in  the  reading  programme,  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  which  should  be  considered: 

1.  What  are  the  essential  features  of  the  present  reading 
'"^^       programme?  • 

2.  What  are  the  main  deficiencies  in  the  present  progranune? 
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3.  In  what  ways  -^ill  th(!  inclusion  of  instructional  nKniia  h(?lp 
overcome  thtt  pres(Mit  {)r()graniai(i  l(i(ifici(inci(is? 

4.  "  What  kinds  of  instructional  medidi  mat(irials  are  available?  ( !an 
t*h(!  media  be  classified  acc.ording  (o  purposc^s  in  reading 
instruction,  m^^thods  of  use.  and  kinds  of  pupils  who  would 
profit  from  such  materials? 

5.  What  changes  in  teache^r  and  pupil  behaviour  will  \fi)  r(H}uir(Kl  by 
^        th(!  inclusion  of  instructional  mtniia? 

What  changes  in  tht;  physical  arrangements  of  classrooms  will 
be  re(]uired  by  the  inclusion  of  instructional  media? 
^^   7,    In  what  ways  has  a  more  balanced  r(;adi'ng  programme  resulted 
from  the<fnclu.sion  of  i)onfi.rint  materials? 

Such  {juestit)ns  should  serve  as  a  guidl^  for  programme  planners  in 
working  tpwaxd'a  better  arrangement  offhe  learning  situation. 

The  teacheHs  instrupfTehtal  in  effecting  change  within  the  reading 
/     pr()gramme/for  the  teaKher  controls  the  social  setting*  into  which 
educational  technology  andjinstructional  medip  may  be  introduced.  The 
e^jtent  to  which  benefits  will  be  derived  fromMef:hnology  is  greatly 
imluerft;erd  by  the  social  setting  (-10).  ^ 

-  How  well  are  teachers  prepared  to^cope  with  instructional  media  in 
their  reading  programmes?  There  are  frequerat  references  in  the 
literature  to  the  need  for  preservice  and  inseryice  teacher  training 
t:ourses  on  the  application  of  technology  in  the  classroom  (M).  In  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  (!anadiah  Teachers  Federation  irt  1969  and 
1970.  an  effort'was  made  to  determine  trends  toward  teacher  education 
in  technology.  While  twenty-five  of  the  thirty-fiv<?  institutions  surveyed 
offered  coi!irses  in  instructional  majlia.  the  courses  were  not  compulsory. 
It  is  apparent  that,  in  Clanada,  many  teachers  are  entering  the  classroom 
without  any  background  in  educatioijql  technology  (4).  (Considering,  this 
information,  along  with  the  fact  that  many  (Canadian  teachers  have 
minimal  training  in  reading  methods,  we  may  serfously  question  fhe 
extent  to  which  instructional  media  will  be  io^rporated  effectively  into 
the  reading  programme  (7).^ 

^  Educational  technology  could  also  be  used  in  teacher  training 
courses  in  reading  methods.  FiJ^ms.  tele^dsion  productions, pr  videbtape 
recordings  could  be  developed  to  demonsirate  the  practical  application 
of  different  theoretical  approaches  to  reading  (1 .  IGf. 

Although  teacher  education  institutions  in  (Canada  do  not  appear  to 
place  much  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the  use  of  educational 
technology,  this  does  not  mean  to  inriply  that  (Canadian  schools  are 
without  instructional  media.  A  1967  survey  indicated  that  most 
.         (Canadian  schools  had  a  rather  extensive  stock  of  tSchnoTogical 
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J  materials,  including  computers  (used  in  large  urban  school  systems  for 
pupil  records  and.  library  cataloguing),  reading  machines 
(tachistoscopes,  co/itrolled  readers),  language  laboratories,  and  the 
usual  audiovisual  materials  (8).  in  addition,  schools  have  easy  access  to 
many  materials  which  would  accompany  the  hardware  of  instructional 
media  (15),  '  , 

In  a  more  general  way,  technology  has  made  many  contributions  to 
^    the  teacher's  professional  development  in  reading  instruction. 'Many  of 
•the- complex  research  investigations  completed  in  the  past  ten  years 
could  not  have  been  done  without  th,e  computer  and  various  recording 
.device^.  As  a  result,  our  -b^gkground  of  information  related  to  the 
reading  process,  to  children's  language  development,  aod  to 
characteristics  of  the  written  form  of  t^e  language  has  been  greatly 
<,enhanc;jBd.  The  availability  of  research  stuoUes  and  professional  papers 
on  mfcroforms  has  made  it  much  easier  for  teachers  to  examine  the 
-  professional  literature,  Presumably,  opportunities  to  study  the 
professierfal  liierature  will  result  in  improved  reading  instruction. 
^  -    <    Earlier  in  this  discission  it  was  mentioned  that  many  publishers  of 
reading' series  are  inCluaing  instructional  media  as  supplements  to  the 
traditional  reader  and  workbook.  The  availability  of  such  a^variety  of 
materials  provides  the  teacher  with  many  opportunities  to  modify 
instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  pupils;  \  specific  concept  niay 
be  approached  through  print,  pictures,  filmstrll5s,  or  tapes  in  some  of  the 
published  programmes,  What  flexibility  is  offered  a  teacher  in  developing 
'  .  a  more  total  reading  programme!  Many  other  materials  are  )^vailable  for 
use  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  series  of  readeBS  (12,  13,  15), 

Television  is  aaother  means  which  can  facilitate  progress  in  reading, 
ft  provides  an  effective  way  of  influencing  children's  attitudes  toward 
the  learning  task  as  well  as  making  the  task  easier  for  them.  Animations 
and  filmed  stories  can  provide  a  highly  motivating  situation  for  children 
who  have,  encountered  reading  problems  (11). 

ft  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  use  of  television  in  an  instructional 
setting  may  require'  a  reorganization  of  the  child's  previously  acquired 
viewing  habits,  fn  the  home  environmeat,  television  viewing  may  be 
part  of  an  intihiate,  personal  situation  over  which  the  child  has  some 
degree  of  control.  In  school,  television  viewing  is  {"Naturally  formalized  as 
a  group  activity  which  requires  attentiveness  aptl  some  degree  of  con- 
formity. While  the  .child  may  have  to  make  some  behavioural  adjust- 
ments for  television  viewing  in  the  school  setting,  the  benefits  gamed 
from  successful  readir^  experiences  cannot  be  overlooked  of  underrated. 
Perhaps  television  should  permeate  the  schools  in  much  the  same  way 
that  reading  does. 

Although  many  researchers  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  use  of  reading 
machines,  current  research  literature  does  not  offer  sufficient  evidence  to 
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substantiate  s«ch  a  point  of  view.  On  the  positive  side,  the  motivational 
aspeots  of  reading  machines^are  usually  considered  of  utmost  significance, 
particularly  in  situations  where  teachers  are  working  with  pupils  who 
have  encourUered  difficulties  in  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  reading 
machines  featuring  behaviourally  designed  programmes  which  require 
one  right  answer  obtained  by  the  following  one  right  route  should  be  crit- 
ically appraised.  Not  all  facets  of  the  reading  process  can  be  developed 
effectively  through  such  procedores  [13). 

Instructional  media  and  the  concept  of  aducational  technology  are  still 
in  their  infancy.  Many  devices  and  plans  are  presently  availa^;)le  for  use 
within  the  reading  programme;  many  devices  and  plans  are  in  the  devel- 
opmental stages;  others  are  just  sparky  in  some  creative  imagination.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  media  that  contributes  to  success  in  reading — rather  it  is 
the  teacher's  effective  use  of  the  technological  aids  that  determines 
success  in  reading.  ^ 
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Pt*omoting  the  Reading  Habit:  Cultural  Problems 

M.  jean  Gn^cnhiw 
University  of  C)ef)rgia 
Athens.  Oeorgia 
United  States  of  Amfiri(.a 


CulturaM»b/ems.  Many  teachers  erroneously  and  automatically 
assume  WHIhis  is  synonymous  with  cultural  deprivation'and  is  a  major 
determinant  in  readjng  failure.  By  assigning  the  cause  to  the  culture  of 
the  child,  we  relieve  the  teacher  and  the  educational  system  of  the 
burden  of  guilt.  After  all,  we  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  home 
enviroament  of  the  child! 

The  term  cultural  deprivation  has  been  used  by  some  educators  to 
refer  to  those  students  who  did  not  hold  the  same  values  as  the  majority 
of  their  teachers.  Because  these  students  did  not  function  iri  the  same 
patterns  as  their  teachers  and  did  not  profess  the  same  standards,  they 
were  labeled  "deprived.**  These  children  are  not  culturally  deprived. 
They  may  be  culturally  different  from  the  accepted  standards  of  the 
school  system,  but  they  are  not  culturally  deprived. 

Culture  is  the  learned  behavior  of  a  human  being.  It  reflects  the 
values,  traditions,  and  conventions  of  a  group  and  includes  the  social 
and  political  structures  and  its  modes  of  procedure.  No  one  is  deprived 
of  culture;  there  merely  exist  different  cultures.  It  is  highly 
presumptuous  of  us  to  place  value  judgments  on  the  relative  worth  of 
these  different  cultures.  Furthermore,  a  child  cannot  easily  reriounce  his 
culture,  and  any  attempt  by  the  teacher  to  force  this  renunciation  meets 
with  great  resistance.  Verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior,  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  that  exhibits  contempt  for  another  culture  is  not  likely  to 
encourage  students  to  perform  u^ell  in  school. 


CULTURE  AS  FF  AFFECTS  BEHAVIOR  IN  SCHOOL 

It  is  not  the  culture  but  teacher  attitudes  toward  and  inadequate 
knowledge^of  various  cultures  that  are  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
problems  in  multiethnic  schools.  Often,  the  school  is  seen  as  an  alien 
and  hostile  environment  by  both  students  and  parents.  Parenthetically, 
when  a  teacher  enters  a  situation  where  the  dominant  culture  is  different 
from  his  own,  he,  too.  exhibits  hostile  behavj^r. 
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A  few  (ixaiT>[)hjs  of"  cultural  differeioces  will  suffice  to  show  th(i 
problems  that  can  (ixist: 

AmenCun  /ndian.  Many  Indian  c.ultijres  value  silencii  and  ar(i  highly 
skilled  in  nonverbal  conununication,  Knglish  used  by  Indian  adults  is 
often  c:ompt)S(ul  nf  short  and  simple  patterns,  so  the  child  c:omes  to 
school  with  oral  patterns  that  are  not  acceptabhi  by  school  standards.  His 
highly  developed  abilitit^s  of  nt)nv(;rbal  communication  ari»  ignored 
because  st:hpf)ls  place  value  on  verbal  communic:ation. 

Another  area  of  conflict  arises  in  the  c:ompetitiveness  that  exists  in 
many  scht)ols.  In  some  Indian  cultures,  it  is  c:onsidered  bad  manners  to 
do  better  than  yuur  frit?nds.  This  lacJc  nf  willingness  to  c:ompete  is  often 
misinterpreted  as  laziness.  '  ^ 

(Jubon  Am(»ric:cjn.  Right  to  Read  is  a  federally  funded  program  which 
is  design(»d  to  eradit:ate  illitt>raf:y  in  the  United  Stattis  by  1980.  An 
extensive  projet:t  entitled  "The  Right  to  Read  Through  Sports"  proved  to 
hav(i  variable  rt^sults  in  a  Miami,  Florida,  school.  The  school  is 
composed  of  58  percent  ('uban  f;hildren  and  42  perc(jnt  black  children. 
&lack.boys  and  girls  and  (]uban  boys  participated  with  much 
enthusiasm;  (luban  girls  war^3  extremely  rejuclant  to  be  more  than 
passive  observers.  Kxamination  of  these  behaviors  reveal-ed  that  (*^uban 
culture  vif^ws  spf)rts  as  a  ?nasc:uline  pastime,  while. blacks  view  it  as  a 
possible  way  to  improve  their  status. 

Mexican  Ami'.riran.  Essentially  the  same  belief  in  thei  proper  role  of 
females  and  males  is  reflet, ted  in  -a  study  to  d(it(irmme  the  effects  of 
stereotyping  on  the  self-f:oncepts  of  Mexican  Am(»ric:ans  rf*ported  by 
Falomares  (9).  (]irls  were  e-xpected  to  exhibit  behavior  that  was  passive* 
in  nature  while  b()ys  w(»re  expef:t(id  to  be  ac.tive.  Both  extremes  of 
behavior  can  c:ause  negative  reactions  by  teachers  who  lac:k  knowledge 
and  understanding  f)f  M(ixic:an  Amtirican  culture. 

Urban.  Low  So(:io(H:()n()mic  Gr()ups.  There  are  numerous  reasons  for 
the  afflictions  f)f  our  city  s(:hools.  Added  to  ethnic  differen(:es,  there  are 
conditions  f)f  p()verty.  variable  family  structures,  and  dialect 
differenc:es.  Most  teachers  commute  t()  their  jobs  and  have  little 
understanding  of  the  nonschool  life  of  their  students.  P^or  those  who 
think  that  their  children  deliberately  choose  to  fail  as  an  act  of  defiance 
or  out  of  sheer  apathy,  this  quote  from  the  work  of  a  sixteen-year-old  (11) 
provides  a  different  perspective: 
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c;it.K()Y 

what  i  dont  tf4^e  school — No  A 

.  what  i  (lont  lik(»  s(.h(  )()!  is  that  I  (,()nu'  (H't?y  dav  thanking  I  will  get  a  A. 
But  I  nt'VtT  git  a  A.  just  wonst  1  want  to  git  a  A  Kvrr  sins  i  rcniUMnbHr  I  go 
to  s(.h{)ol  a  thousanci  (lav  a  v^ar  or  more  1  git  no  A  NIo  A 

irvr  WONST 

i  WANT  AN 

A  oNK  hk;  kat 

A 

Ail  1  git  is  a  big  bunch  of  V  . 
A  hundreni  V.  A  thowsand  K  L# 
A  lowsy  bunrh  of  V 

^ural,  Low  Socitm.onomic  Groups.  Problems  present  in  innercity 
lirving  are  also  faced  by  the  rural  poor.  In  our  recent  endeavors  to  create 
materials  that  reflect  the  cultures  in  the  United  States,  we  have  tended  to 
neglect  the  existence  of  rural  areas.  Thus,  these  students  now  choose 
from  materials  with  suburban  or  urban  settings  which  reflect  little  that  is 
familiar  to  their  rural  experience. 

INFLUENCE  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

Research  has  shown  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  bias  in  textbool^s 
and  that  these  books  do  hat^e  an  effect  on  children^'s  attitudes.  In  one 
such  study,  Litcher  and  Johnson  (6)  investigated  attitude  change  toward 
blacks  following  the  use  of  multiethnic  reading  texts.  They  found  that 
white  students  developed  markedly  more  favorable  attitudes  toward 
blacks  after  use  of  the  multiethnic  version  of  a  basal  reading  text  for  four 
months.  The  control  group  used  the  nonethnic  version  of  the  reader  and 
showed  little  or  no  change  in  attitude.  One  would  hope  that  similar 
results  might  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

Recognizing  the  influence  that  texts  can  have  on  students,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  minorities  will  exert  more  influence  on  textbook  selection 
and  production  than  was- shown  in  a  research  study  by  Greenlaw  (4). 
This  study  was  based  on  a  random  sampling  of  75  school  systems  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  found  th^t  in  the  majority  of  these  systems 
minority  representat^ion  in  the  texts  was  not  specifically  considered  as  a 
criterion  for  selection.  Where 'minority  groups  were  cofisidered,  the 
influence  came  mainly  from  school  personnel.  Five  representative 
publishers  reported  that  they  had  received  few  rl&quests  from  school 
systems  for  changes  of  reading  materials. 

Recent  news  stories  do  give  us  hope  that  this  trend  is  changing. 
Demands  frorti  organized  groups,  such  as^  those  advocating  broader 
women's  rights,  are  leading  to  greater  r^sf)onsiveness  by  publishers  to 
the  needs  of  cultural  minorities. 
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PROMOTING  THE  READING  ii ABIT 

Acknowledging  the  abundance  of  problems  related  to  culture  that 
we  have  in  school,  how  can  we  promote  the  reading  habit  in  children? 
We  need  to  begin  with  something  that  is  basic  to  facilitating  all 
education,  not  just  reading.  That  basic  ingredient  is  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  learning  in  the  classroom.  There  are  specific  actions  that 
will  enable  more  students  to  feel  that  they  belong  in  school. 

Teacher  education.  Teachers  often  are  unprepared  to  teach  in  our 
public  schools,  and  they  are  trained  to  cope  with  the  average  child  in  a 
nonthreatening  situation.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  have  a 
responsibility  to  design  teacher  training  programs  that  expose  future 
teachers  to  aVariety  of  challenging^situations  and  to  introduce  methods 
of  teaching  effectively  in , those  situations. 

Another  aspect  of  teacher  education  is  inservice  education.  Inservice 
programs,  designed  by  individual  schools,  are  often  planned  to  provide 
teachers  with  greater  content  knowledge.  Our  first  priority  should  be 
self-knowledge  and  knowledge  of  the  children  we  serve.  Every  teacher 
in  a  school  should  be  apprised  of  the  cultures  of  the  community  served 
by  the  school.  More  information  is  needed,  h||^ever,  than  population 
statistics.  Opportunities  for  exploring  cuhural  attitudes  and  behaviors 
are  essential  if  teachers  are'  to  interact  effectively  with  students  and 
p^ents, 

DevelQpment  of  awareness  sessions  will  also  reinforce  positive 
attitudes^  toward  cultural  differences  on  the  part  of  more  established 
teachers  and  administrators.  Several  of  the  federally  funded  Right  to 
Read  projects  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  their  funds  on  sessions  of 
this  type.  As  Southeast  Director  of  Right  to  Read,  I  believe  that 
observations  Show  that  the  reward  is  high  in  attitude  changes  of  both 
teachers  and  students. 

Teacher  integration.  We  often  speak  of  school  integration,  but  we  are 
generally  referring  to  the  pupils.  All  schools  should  endeavor  to  become 
integrated  on  the  teacher  level  as  well.  Cultures  represented  in  the  pupil 
population  should  be  reflected  in  the  teacher  population — not  for  the/^ 
purpose  of  establishing  arbitrary  hiring  or  placement  policie&^^y 
percentage  of  minority  group,  but  of  presenting  children  with  a  model  of 
effective  interaction  among  peoples  of  various  cultures.  Merely  hiring 
an  integrated  faculty  is  insufficient.  Programs  designed  to  increase 
'leacher  interaction  should  become  part  of  the  school  inservice  planning. 

Language  acceptance.  Artificial  barriers  are  often  erected  between 
teacher  and  child  because  the  teacher  believes  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
"educate"  the  child  and  interprets  this  belief  as  requiring  the  child  to 
speak  standard  English.  Some  teachers  do  not  realize  that  attacking  the 
language  of  a  child,  is  attacking  the  child  himself.  It  is  more  reasonable 
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U)  f'stablish  ttir  idra  of  iiltcrnat ivp  languages  arui  not  pla(:(^  value 
judgments  on  the  worth  of  the  various  alternativ(is.  Children  ev(?ntually 
come  to  understand  the  appropriate  times  for  using  the  language:-:  they 
possess.  y 

HvVi^'v(^! oping  an  a})f)re(  i.dion  of  language,  the  c  hild  is  more  willing 
to  learn  oi  the  diversity  oi  language;  on  ttie  oth(?r  hand,  attempts  to 
correc.t  dialect  may  tlefeat  some  (  luldren. 

An  effective  device  to  show  appreciation  for  the  language,  (jf  other 
cultures  is  to  have  a  planned  program^)f  instruction  in  those  languagc»s. 
A  Right  to  Read  school  in  Miami,  Klorifla.  holds  classes  to  teaf;h  Spanish 
to  English  speakers  as  w^ell  as  the  revtirse.  The  result  of  this  af:tivity  led  to 
better  cf)n#munif:ation  among  the  students  and  greater, empathy  for  th(i 
difficulty  of  learning  a  new  language. 

I.angucjge  rxp('rir^ncr.  The  language  experience  approach  is  one 
method  of  promoting  the  reading  habit.  A  child  dictates  a  story  to  the 
teacher  or  aide  who  records  it  exac:tly  as  spoken  by  the  child.  The  student 
then  uses  his  own  words  as  the  basis  for  reading  and  language  study. 
?CTbtivation  certainly  is  i.ncreased/ when  a  child  reads  his  own  wri'ting  or 
when  he  shares  a  friend's  f:reation. 

Shfjring  the  n^adin^yxpf^riimi  f'.  Positive  feelings  toward  reading  are 
engendered  through  the  warmth  of  sharing  books  aloud.  Teachers  of  all 
levels  should  reatl  aloud  to  their  f:lasses  consistently  from  a  wide 
selection  of  books.  The  teac;her  should  share  b(K)ks  that  hr.  knows  and 
enjoys  and  he  should  strive  tf)  perfef:t  a  reading  style  whicfh  is  attractive 
to  children. 

Additional  value  is  gained  by  having  a  variety  of  readers  visit  the 
class.  The  principal,  other  teachers,  children  from  other  classes,  and  the 
pupil's  family  members  can  all  serve  as  a  resource  pool  for  readers.  Tape 
recorders  can  be  sent  home  to  ref:ord  reading  or  Storytelling  by  family 
members  who  cannot  come  to  schf)f)l. 

(.ommunity  invoivemenf .  A  child  is  a  representative  of  his  culture  so 
it  behooves  the  school  to  involve  the  community  in  the  education  of  the 
child.  Sc:hf)ol  volunteer  programs  should  not  be  limited  to  parents  but 
should  enc:ourage  participat io'n  of  all  segments  of  the  community. 

A  Right  t()  Read  school  in  Miami.  Florida,  designed  a  volunteer  plan 
which  included  members  of  a  retired  (^uban  businessmen's  association 
(one  member  arrived  at  school  at  8  a.m.  each  morning  and  was  the  last  to 
leave  eaf:h  evening),  local  high  sch()ol  students,  students  enrolled  in 
education  classes  at  a  nearby  junior  college,  and  relatives  of  rhany  of  the 
children.  Cubans,  blacks,  and  whites  ranging  in  age  from  14  to  79 
participat(?d.  All  took  their  roles  seriously  and  the  students  of  that  school 
benefited  from  a  marvelous  mixture  of  these  additional  aides  who 
functioned  in  many  capacities.  An  added  advantage  was  afforded 
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through  improved  community  relations  and  less  physical  damage  to  the 
school. 

A  school  in  Athens,  Georgia,  conducts  a  similar  volunteer  program 
and  even  provides  transportation  to  evening  parent-teacher  meetings. 
Thus,  obstacles  c:an  hv.  overtiomc?  through  effective  planning  and 
reasonable  effort. 

USE  OF  TRADE  BOOKS  ^ 

When  a  comfortable  and  supportive  atmosphere  has  been  generated, 
we  can  concentrate*^ on  the  selection  and  use  of  good  literature  with 
children.  Trade  books  can  be  used  in  numerous  ways  to  develop  cultural 
appreciation.  ♦ 

Recognition  of  stereotyping.  Teachers  who  use  books  with  cultural 
settings  should  be  alert  to  the  existence  of  stereotyping  in  children's 
literature.  Cast's  study  (3)  showed  that  although  recent  children's  books 
incorporated  favorable  stereotyping,  the  result,  nevertheless,  was 
stereotyping.  Teachers  should  make  an  effort  to  locate  books  that  reduce 
stereotyping  to  a  minimum. 

Book  selection  aids  are  available  to  support  teachers  in  their  search  ^ 
for  fine  literature.  Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations  (lOJ  is  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  books  carefully  selected  to  reflect  many 
aspects  of  human  affairs  of  social  and  cultural  significance.  The  f 
.  committee  responsible  for  producing  this  volume  represented  a  diverse 
cultural  population. 

/nterracial  Books  for  Children  provides  another  aid  to  book 
selection,  ft  is  published  as  a  periodical,  in  tabloid  format,  by  the  Council 
on  Interracial  Books  for  Children.  Editors  of  this  provocative  publication 
review  books  which  are  judged  as  fair  cultural  representations;  and  they 
attack,  in  depth,  those  books  believed  to  be  racist.  Recently,  the 
reviewers  have  begun  to  evaluate  films  and  textbooks  which  contain 
derogatory  or  harmful  rdT^ences  to  minority  populations.  Although  one 
does  not  agree  with  the  viewpoints  expressed,  thfe  material  provokes 
thought  and  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  minority  expression. 

Strengthening  personal  identity.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
children  like  to  read  stories  about  characters  with  whom  they  can 
identify.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  vitally  important  that  books  representing 
minority  cultures  present  strong,  positive  models  for  children.  It  is 
equally  important  that  realistic  situations  be  represented  honestly. 

Authors  are  beginning  to  produce  books  that  would  have  been  taboo 
a  short  time  ago.  Black  Is  Brown  Is  Tan  by  Arnold  Adoff  (1)  is  a  story 
about  the  author's  family.  He  is  white,  his  wife  is  black,  and  their 
children  are  shades  of  brown.  Think  of  the  number  of  children  who  now 
'  have  a  wholesome  book  that  depicts  this  family  situation.  And  consider 
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the  American  Indian  who  is  written  about  as  if  he  e?(ists  only  in  the  past. 
Miles*  Annie  .and  the  Old  One  (8)  is  a  beautiful  book  with  a  modern 
setting  that  explores  Annie's  refusal  to  face  the  impending  death  of  her 
grandmother.  This  book  presents  a  realistic  and  acceptable  explanation 
of  death,  another  topic  long  avoided  By  auihors  of  t:hildron's  books. 

Broadening  cultural  appreciation.  No  child  should  read  only  one 
restricted  form  of  literature,  just  as  no  child  should  read  only  books 
about  one  culture.  One  tri^mendous  value  of  books  is  that  they  allow  us  to 
experience  new  situations.  f 

Books  can  be  used  to  explore  many  cultures.  Hawkins  (5)  reported 
that  a  study  of.nursery  rhymes  show\  that  they  reflect  the  language,  food, 
standards  of  behavior,  and  attitudes  of  the  people  and  the  time.  An 
excellent  study  of  social  beliefs  could  be  developed  in  upper  grades 
through  comparison  of  traditional  European  nursery  rhymes  as 
discussed  in  The  AHnotated  Mother  Goose  (2)  with  modern  American 
rhymes  as  depicted  in  The  /nner  City  Mpther  Goose  (7).  Fiction  and 
folklore  should  also  be  a  strong  part  of  a  curriculum  that  strives' to 
represent  cultural  diversity.  Children  should  be  exposed  to  many 
cultural  patterns  even  though  they  have  no  direct  contact  with  those 
cultures. 

An  aid  to  language  development.  Children  learn  language  by 
imitating  models  presented  to  them.  Books  can  be  used  as  an,  aid  to 
language  development  by  providing  new  vocabulary  gleaned  from  the 
context  of  the  story.  This  is  of  particular  help  to  the  child  who  is  learning 
a  distinctly  different  language  or  dialect.  Children  possessing  only 
standard  English  should  also  be  exposed  to  different  language  patterns 
through  books.  At  no  time,  however,  should  literature  be  dissected  for 
vocabulary  study  or  be  employed  in  training  sessions  on  the  use  of  the 
glossary  and  dictionary.  Aid  should  come  in  informal  manner,  through 
story  discussion  and  sharing  of  new  ideas. 

Availabiliiy .  Children  will  read  more  if  books  are  readily. available 
and  they  do  not  have  to  exert  great  effort  to  obtain  them.  Book  collections 
should  be  present  in  every  classroom.  The  sourceof  these  collections  can 
be  the  school  library,  public  library,  parental  and  community  donations, 
paperback  book  clubs,  and  second-hand  book  stores. 

The  recent  trend  to  open  school  libraries  is  excellent.  The. relaxation 
of  stringent  rules,  such  as  limiting  students  to  borrowing  only  one  book 
during  a  designated  period,  is  overdue.  Some  children  enjoy  reading 
mote  than  one  book  at  a  time  and  may  even  prefer  alternating  their 
reading  selections  from  one  book  to  another. 

Paperbacktook  clubs  have  been  of  trenniendous  value  in  providing  a 
wide  variety  of  good  children's  literature  at  reasonable  prices.  Many 
publishers  have  also  cooperated  with  Reading  is  Fundamental  (RIF),  a 
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national  prograrT^  dejsigned  to  give  free  books  to  children  in  the  United 
States.  Schools  and  sponsoring  organizations  can  purchase  books  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  to  distribute  free  to  c'Rildren.  This  project  has 
stimulated  much  interest  in  reading,  and  some  childf^^n  now  have  a  book 
of  their  own  for  [he  first  [iim\ 

CONCLUSimN^ 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  delineate  some  problems  of  cultural 
origin  in  promoting  reading  habits  and  to  sugg«5t  a  number  of  remedies. 
These  can  be  summarized  in  terms  of  two  essentials:  create  a  good 
atmosphere  for  reading  and  providti  good  books.  How  have  we  failed? 
I 
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Problematique  du  Lire  dans 

une  Societe  en  Voie  de  Devek)ppement 

Tunesian  InstUute  for  Kducational  S(;ien(,t;s 
Tunis.  Tunisia 

r  • 

/ 

PRELIMINAIRES 

Les  etudes  entreprises  en  Tunisie  dans  le  domaine  de  la  lecture  sont 
relativement  recentes  (1).  (^entrees  sur  les  methodes  d'^pprentissage. 
orientees  vers  Telaboration  des  SAipports  didactiques  destineg  a 
rinstitutidn  scplaire  (2)  elles  prirent  progressivement  une  plus  grande 
importance  aussi  bien  en  extension  qu'en  profondeur. 

Le  developpement  dfe  la  scolarisation  e't  principalement  au  niveau  de 
Tenseignement  primaire.  revaluation  du  premier  plan  decennal  cie 
scolarisation  (3 )  ont  favorise  une  prise  de  conscience  de  I'importance  du 
phenomene  educatif.  de  sa  complexit^'ainsi  que  des  rapports  qu'il 
entretient  avec  d'autres  phenomenes;  sociaux  economiques  et  culturels. 

En  effet  la  population  eleves  qui  etait  en  1956-57  de  226-919 
atteignait  en  1971-72.  934-827  enfantsj  scolarses  seulement  dan^  le  cycle 

f)rimaire  (4 ).  C]e  phenomene  de  massification  pose  le  double  probleme  de 
a  fonctionalite  du  systeme  educatif  et  de  sa  rentabilite;  c'est  que 
I'entreprise  est  pergue,  comme  finalite  et  moyen  dans  une  societe  qy  le 
processus  de  decolonisation  (5);  s'est  amorce, avec  la  volonte  de 
recuperer  la  nature  et  la  culture;  la  lutte^contre  le  sous-developpement 
qui  demeure  Tobjectif  du  "moi  national"  se  pose  en  termes  de  combat 
"muqawamatu  at-takhalluf",  de  decollate  "al  intilaqa." 

La  reference  a  la  modernite  et  a  ses  mpdeles  multiples  est  une  quete 
permanente  mais  elle  est  en  meme  temps  ifeference  et  recherche  d'urfe 
certain  authenticite  (6);  c'est-a-dire  que  le  passe  n'est  que  rarement 
absent  dans  la  construction  du  projet  national. 

C'est  a  partlr  de  ces  donrtees  que  peuvent  igtre  saisies  I'importance  et 
les  limites  des  travaux  consacres  au  fait  educatif.  L'approche  du  lire  ne 
peut  etre  isole  de  ce  cadre  global  car  la  problematique  du  lire  est  inscrite 
au  coeur  meme  de  la  problematiqud  du  developpement. 

2.2  OBJF.CTIFS  ET  HYPOTHESES  -  ' 

L'etude  des  conditions  de  motivation  de  Tenfant  a  la  lecture  en 
milieu  educationnel  tunisien  nous  cor/duit  a  fotinuler  nos  objectifs  dans 
les  termes  suivants* 
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1.  Le  desir  de  lire  apparait  bien  avant  J'aptitqde  a  la  Jecture 
dechiffrement  (7)  c'est-a-dire  avant  Tintroduction  de  I'enfant  en  milieu 
scolaire  (8);  ii  constiiue  le  premier  niveau  du  pouvoir  etre  lectear. 
Introduit  a  un  age  nrecoce  le  support  de  lecture  prepare  le  sujet  a  vivre 
rexperienc:e  prevjj^ip  dv.  la  communication  avet:  ties  etres  autr^s  que 
deux  appartenafit  au  groupe  familial;  d'ou  cette  perspective  de 
preparation  du  moi  a  s'affirmer  (3,aps),  a  differencier  (au  cours  de  la  4e 
annee)  a  se  fixer  un  modele  (entre  5  et  6  ans)  (9).  C^ette  integration  de 
Kimprime  est  par  ailleurs  du  meilleur  effet  sur  les  relations  entre  parents 
et  enfants.  relation  d'une'  extreme  importance  dans  la  phase 
d'apprentissage  (10).^ 

La  prise  en  consideration  de  ce  principe  appelle  I'interrogation  1  qui 
constitue  un  niveau  important  de  notre  approchede  la  problematique  du 
lire. 

L'acte  de  lire' preoccupe-t-il  la  famille  tunisienno  en  tant  que 
structure  de  bast;  ayant  pour  charge  I'education  de  I'enfant,  education 
qui  implique  une  preparation  adequate  a  son  integration  dans  une 
societe  ou  les  mutations  touchent  certes  a  des  degres  divers;  les 
references,  les  modeles,  les  attitudes  et  les  structures,  en  d'autres  termes 
tous  les  paliers  de  la  societe  globale. 

Notre  hypothese  est  que  dans  la  phase  actuelle  du  developpement  de 
la  societe  tunisienne,  des  conditions  objectives  socioeconomiques  et 
culturelles^eterminent  un  role^plutot  marginal  de  la  famille  dans  le 
processus  de  motivation  de  I'enfant  a  la  lecture. 

Des  causes  de  la  marginalite  de  la  famille  dans  le  processus  de 
motivation  de  I'enfant  a  ^lecture i^l  1 )  marginalite  [12]  nou^entendons 
I'absence  partielle  ou  totale  ties  membres  agissants  du  groupe  familial 
dans  le  circuit  de  la  consommation  des  supports  de  lecture.  C.ette 
absence  traduit  I'indifference  du  stjjet  a  I'egard  du  pouvoir  formateur  et. 
ou.  delassant  de  I'objet:  le  kitab  en  Toccurence.  Quels  sont  les  facteurs 
qui  contribuent  a  expliquer  T'absence  du  lire  et  de  la  communication  par 
la  lecture  en  milieu  familial?  Trois  niveaux  d'analyse  sont  a- prendre  en 
consideration  (13),  ^ 

Le  premier  nous  renvoie  a  Pexamen  de  la  c:onception  des  loisirs;  le 
second  implique  que  Ton  Jienne  compte  des  conditions  economiques  et 
intellectuelles  d'acces  au  lire.  Le  trotsieme  fait  appel  aux  donnees  qui 
relevent  du  degre  de  participation  de  la  famille  a  la  consommation 
culturelle. 

2.1  CONCEPTION  DES  LOISIHS 

L'approchedu  concept  loisir  est  une  tentative  qui  depasse  lecadre  de 
cette  contribution;  nous  evitons  done  d'intervenir  dans  le  debat  relatif  au 
rapport  de  la  sociologiQ  du  loisir.  de  la  sociologie  du  travail  et  de  la 
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sociologie  de  la  familh?.  Kn  Tunisie?.  Texpression 'awq3r^al  Faragh  (M) 
est  d 'usage  tres  nk:ent. 

Kst  ce  a  dire  que  ce  phenomen(?  socio-culturol -est  etranger  a  une 
societe  en  voie  de  develomjjeffHi^t  dont  les  preoGciupations  se  pos(»nt  en 
termes  d(»  bt^soins' vitcu*^  [A^^Y-  l-H^ace?  a  pkisieurs  dirtiensions.  I(?  loisir 
est  t(^utefois  inscrit  au  coeur  de  la  culture  vecue  (16).  i.a  conception  que 
les  sujets  se  font  du.loisir  est  certes  fonclion  de  leur  degre  d'integration 
dans  le  circuit  de  la  cultur-e  imprimee  (y  compris  les  mass-media)  "de  la 
distantiation  vis  a  Vis  des  mpdeleg  traditionnels  et  Tadhesion 
enthousiaste  a  la  modernite"  (17). 

Le  temps  en  milieu  rural,  par  exemple.  est  du  type  lineaire:  c'est  ce 
que  le  sujet  accomplit  en  realis'ant.  mais  essentiellement  par  le  travail,  la 
toche.  Au  dela  c'est  I'interruption  qui  prepare  la  reprise  du  contact  avec 
la,  terre  et  les  hommes.  A  cet  egard  I'attitude  de  la  famille  est 
significative:  Le  jeu  releve  du  temps  gftspille;  c'estTactivite  que  I'enfant 
realise  par  lui-meme  ne.se  referant  qu'a  son  pouvoir  d'imagination.  et 
celui  du  groupe  auquel  il  appartient  dans  I'espace  de  l^rue;  au  niveau  du 
groupe  familial,  jouer  est  rarement  inscrit  dans  le  temps  educatif  il  n'est 
ni /:onstruit  ni  anirtie,  c'est  a  dire  pergu  comme  un  moyen  de  formation 
ou  I'interel  et  I'attraif  se  confondent. 

Cette , conception  lineaire  du  temps  se  manifeste  au  niveau  de  la 
signification  qu'accorBe  le  milieu  familial  a  I'acte  de  lecture. ^'^as  lire  ton 
livxp?"  est  une.invitation  imperative  d'usage  courant  qui  en  refusant  a 
I'enfanf  la  rupture  par  le  jeu  ou  une  autre  forme  dedelassement.  I'engage 
dans  la  tache  contraignante  qui  n'est  pas  sans  rappeler  I'exercice 
d'autant  plus  que  le  ktab  (le  liWe)  est  pergu  par  rapport  3  sa  fonction 
essentiellement  scolaire.      .  '  > 

Jouer  et  lire  ne  sont  que  tres  rarement  envisages  comme  un  acte 
gratuit.  inscrit  librement  dans  le  temps-loisir  ^e  I'enfant  apprend 
progressiv'ement  a  vivre  en  famille.  Il  y  a  la  One  forme  de  rigidite 
culturelle  qui  ne  favorise  nullement  la  communication  entre  les  parents 
et  les  enfants.  Certes  par  leurs  frequents  contacts  avec  le  monde  exterieu  r 
et  plus  particulierement  leur  appartenance  a-l'ecole-et  la  rue.  les  enfants 
(18)  cesseht  de  se  referer  exclusivement  aux  seules  valeurs  de  la  cellule 
-^familiale. 

2  2  IJ-:  P{)UV{)IR  MATERIEL  ET  IJ-:  POirVim  DE  DECHIFFREMENT 

Mais  la  tradition  de  lire  en  milieu  familial  Tunisien  n'est  pas 
,  tributaire — de  la  Seule  conception  du  loisir  et  de  I'attitude  de  la  USRA 
(Famille)  a  I'egard  du  ktab  (livre);  Elle  est  aussi  et  essentiellement 
fonction  des  conditions  socio-economiques  qui  determinent  le  pouvoir 
d'acces  materiel  et  intellectuel  au  lire.  En  d'autres  termes.  I'interet 
qu'accorde  la  famille  est  dicte  dai^une  large  mesure  par  le  degre  de  son 
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appartenance  au  travail.  Or  d'apVes  le  re^icement  de  la  population  de 
(1966)  19%  seulement  des  sujets  participent  reellement — par  le  travail 
continu — a  la  vie  active  (19).  Au  niveau  de  la  repartition  des  revenus  la 
persistance  des  desiquilibres  est  importante  dans  la  mesure  ou  une 
proportion  assez  elevee  de  la  population — plifs  de  40%  dispose  d'un 
revenu  inferieur  a  ce que  le  premier  Ministre  actuel  appelle  le  seuil  de  la 
pauvrete  (20).  * 

L'institution  du  salaire  minimum  inter-professionnel  garanti  fixe 
^  rheure  de  travail  dans  les  entreprises  a  130  millimes  et  a  27  dinars  le 
salaire  m-ensuel  pour  une  semeine  de  48  heures  (21 ).  En  ce  qui  concern^ 
Id  population  agricolo  qui  represente  41%  (22).  L'ensemble  de  la 
population  active,  1b  salaire  journalie/  est  de  0Q6OO  (23)  millimes  par 
jour  ouvrable.  Or  I'effectif  des  salairies  appeles  a  beneficier  de  ce 
relevement  des  salaires  minimums  agricole  est  estime  pour  I'annee  ll974 
"a  environ  101.000  travailleurs  permanents  et  191.000  de  ^al/ries 
saisonniers  ou  occasiaB<?fek"  c'est-a-dire  un  total  de  292.000  salariessoit 
moins  de  "50%  de  1^^^  de  travail  estimee  a  654.000  personnes  en 
1972"  (24). 

L'examen  de  la  distribution  des  menages  et  des  personnes  suivant  les 
classes  des  depenses  par  personne  et  pour  l'ensemble  de  la  Tunisie 
montre  "qu'environ  %3%  des  manages  n'ont  pas  atteint  le  niveau 
optimum  de  50  dinars^par  personne"  et  par  an  (25).  Ce  pourcentage  est 
plus  important  lorsqu'on  tient  compte  des  menages  appartenant  aux 
zones  f(^tement  ruralisees  (26). 

L'analyse  des  depenses  en  milieu  familial  nous  permet  de  constater 
que  Tessentiel  des  besoins  dans  la  phase  actuelle  est  oriente  vers  les 
depenses  alimentaires  qui  absorbent  50,3%  (27)  la  part  des  depenses 
reservjees  a  la  culture,  a-l^seignement  et  aux  divertissements  y  compris 
le  tabac,  ne  depasse  pas  la  moyenne  de  7^236  par  an,  c'est-a-dire  le  Vio 
du  budget  total  et  le'Vs  du  budget  non  alimentaire.  Cette  somme  est  4 
repartir  comme  suit  pour  l'ensemble  de  la  Tunisie: 

•  3,3%  pour  le  tabac 

z,7%  seulement  pour  la  culture  et  I'enseignement 

•  1,7%  pour  le  divertissement  ^ 

•2,4%  sont  consacres  a  des  depenses  diverses  (argent  de  poche, 
achat  de  bijoux,  fetes  et  mariages)  . 

Ainsi  stir  les  6  grands  groupes  de  depenses  que  le  menage  peut  realiser, 
!a  p^t  de  depenses  reservees  a^la  culture  se  situe  au  4e  rang  apres 
I'alimentation,  I'habitatioh  et  I'habillement. 
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2.3  DE  LA  PAHTICIPATION  A  I A  CONHOMMATION 
DU  L/VRK  ET  DES  SUPPORTS  DE  l£CTUHE 

Le  troisieme  niveau  du  pouVoir  lire  en  milieu  familial  tunisien 
concerne  le  degre  de  participation  a  la  consommation  du  livre  et  des 
supports  de  lecture,  participation  qui  constitue  nous  semble4-il  un 
critere  important  dans  I'etude  des  conditions  de  motivation  de  Tenfant  a 
la  lecture. 

La  tradition  de  lire  est — avons  nous  souligne  precedemment — liee  a 
la  cpnception  dii  temps  libre,  a  la  quaSite  de  I'appartenance  du  groupe 
femiliaJ  au  monde  du  travail;  mais  elle  est  aussi  fonction  du  degre 
d'integration  dans  la  circuit  de  la  culture  imprimee. 

Or  cette  integration  n'a  guere  ete  v^cue  avec  le  meme  pouvoir  de 
disponibilite  et  d'intensite  aussi  bien  en  milieu  fortement  urbanise  ou 
sont'ti^centres  les  supports  de  formation  et  de  loisirs  qu'en  milieu  rural 
dont  Ip  population  represente  49%  de  la  population  tunisienne.  Ce 
pour(5entage  est  en  fait  inferieur  a  la  realite  surtout  si  Ton  tient  compte 
du  critere  socio-culturel  qui  determine  le  degre  d'urbanite  ou  de  ruralite 
en  matifire  de  consommation  de  la  culture  (29)  le  developpement  d'un 
reseau  d'animation  culturelle  comportant  75  maisons  du  peuple,  10 
maisons  de  culture  (30)  ^t  187  bibliotheques,  y  compris  les  centres  de 
prets  municipaux  et  les  bibliocars  (31)  a  certes  contribue  a  elargir  les 
zones  d'influence  et  d'interaction  en  matierre  de  consommation 
culturelle. 

Ces  foyers  demeurent  toutefois  insuffisants  et  inegalement  repartis 
d'autant  plus  qu'ils  sont  pour  la  plupart  concentres  soit  aTunis,  ou  dans 
les  grandes  villes  et  chef-lieu  de  gouvernorat. 

Un  autre  obstacle — et  non  des  moindres — participe  a 
Taffaiblissement  de  la  tradition  de  lire  en  milieu  familial:  il  s'afgit  de 
I'impor.tance  de  la  masse  des  analphabetes. 

Population  analphabete 


Population  declaree 

Hommes 

femmes 

805.704 

1.209.500 

TOTAL: 

2.025.204 

Population  analphabete  en  milieu  urbain  et  rural 


Population  Urbaine 

Population  Rurale 

650.805 

1.374.399 

Source:  Institut  National  des  statistiques  fRecensement  1966). 
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En  effet.  parmi  la  population  agee  de  10  et  plus,  2  millions  (32)  de 
personnes  environ  sont  analphabetes  le  nombre  des  femmes  qui 
traditionnement  assument  un  role  determinant  dans  1  education  de 
Tenfant  atteint  82%  de  I'ensemble  des  analphabetes.  La  population 
rurale  ne  compte  pas  moins  d'l  .374.339  personnes  ne  sachant  nr  lire  ni 
ecrire  (33). 

Mais  Tabsence  ou  le  faible  pouvuir  de  consommation  du  lire  et  des 
autres  supports  de  lecture  n'est  pas  specifique  aux  populations 
analphabetes  et  socio-economiquement  defavorisees.  L'examen  de  1^ 
place  qu'occupe  la  lecture  dans  les  loisirs  de  I'adulte  constitue  le  dernier 
palier  de  notre  approche  du  pouvoir  de  consommation  culturelle.  Une 
investigation  relative  a  la  place  qu'occupe  la  lecture  loisir  aupres  d  une 
population  appartenant  aux  cites  et  aux  quartiers  environnants  de  la 
ville  de  Tunis  a  permis  de  constater  que  35%  seulement  de  1  echantillon 
preferaient  meubler  une  soiree  par  la  lecture;  22%  exprimaient  le  desir 
d'utiliserjjfe  apres-midi  ou  une  journee  libre  a  lire  (34).  La  lecture  en 
tant  qu'^Bvite  reelle  n'occupe  par  contre  qu'une  position  tres 
marginale.  la  6eme  place  pour  les  aduJtes  de  sexe  masculin  et  la  7eme 
pour  les  adultes  de  sexe  feminin;  elle  fee  situe  apres  la  promenade,  les 
visites,  le  specta<  ic  sportif,  le  tricdtage,  la  radio  et  la  TV.  Cette 
marginalite  de  la  lecture  est  confirmee  par  le  degre  de  frequentation  des 
bibliotheques  publiques  pour  aHnltes. 

En  effet  le  nombre  de  lecteurs  abonnes  qui  etait  en  1971  de  Tordrede 
20225  diminuait  de  50%  pour  une  tranche  d  age  passant  de  la  trentai'ne  a 
la  quarantaine:  le  nombre  d'abonnes  dont  lage  se  situe  entre  30  et  40  ans 
est  8  fois  InferiRura  celui  des  abonnes  dont  !a  tranche  d'age  se  situe  entre 
19  et  25  ans.  Une  chute  extremement  importante  conceri^  la  tranche 
d'age  depassant  la  quarantaine. 

La  frequentation  des  bibliotheques — clef  du  developpement — 
diminue  de  7  fois  en  I'espace  de  20  ans.  Quant  a  la  lecture  des  journaux 
dont  le  tirage  se  situe  autour  de  107.000  exemplaires,  elle  ne  preoccupe 
que  16%  seulement  des  .tunisiens.  Ce  sotit  la  les  symptomes  dune 
vieillesse  intellectuelle  avantJerme  et  les  signes  dune  nouvelle  forme 
d'analphabetisme.  De  notre^approche  du  role  de  U  famille  dans  le 
processus  de  motivation  a  la  lecture  se  confirme  notre  hypothese  de 
depart. 

Dans  la  phase socio-historique  actuelle,  la  USRA  (ou  cellule  familiale) 
ne  peut  assumer  qu  un  role  tres  marginal.  La  tradition  de  lire  en  milieu 
familial  tunisien  et  principalement  dans  les  menages  socio- 
economiquement  et  culturellement  defavorises  est  objectivement 
inexistante.  La  preparation  de  Tenfant  est  done  limitee  au  milieu 
fortement  acquis  a  1  importance  du  lire  dans  1^  developpement  de  la 
f       personnallte  de  I'enfant  en  general,  dans  la  preparation  a  I'apprentissage 
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efficace  au  pouvoir  et  savoir  lire,  conditions  d'une  scolarite  sans 
entraves. 

^Car  lire  est  Tacte  quotidien  qui  intervient  d'une  maniere  continue  a 
chacun  des  moments  de  TapprentisSage  de  Tenfant;  les  taux  de 
redoublements  et  de  deperditions  (35)  scolaires  sont  certes  dus  a  des 
causes  profondes  qui  relevent  des  conditions  socio-economiques  et 
culturelles  du  milieu  familial  et  Hp  la  qualite  de  I'environnement 
immediat;  mais  il  est  probable  et  c'est  une  hypothese  que  nous 
formulons,  qu'ilreleve  de  ce  faible  pouvoir  d'acces  materiel  au  livre  et 
ttux  supports  de  lecture,  Tacte  de  naissance  du  lecteur  n'est  pas  encore 
delivre  par  le  pere  et  la  mere;  il  depend  en  Tunisie  d'une  autre  structure 
institutionnalisee:  L'ecole. 

3.  PROLONGEMENT 

L'acte  de  naissance  de  Tenfant  lecteur  depend  done  en  grande  partie 
de  Tinstitution  scolaire  qui  est  pergue  dans  la  phase  actuelle  comme  le 
cadre  priviligie  pour  la  prise  .en  charge  de  I'apprentissage  et  du 
developpement  du  pouvoir  Ure. 

Ce  caractere  priviligie  s'explique  par: 
^     1.    Le  pouvoir  d'attractionderecole  est  pieinementsenti  comme  etant 
le  lieu  ou  se  prepare  la  societe.  En  scolarisant  Tenfant,  la  famille 
vise  un  double  investissement:  !a  promotion  du  scolarise  et  de  la 
siemie. 

2.  Par  I'importance  de  Tinfrastructure  et  des  effectifs  scolaires;  le 
recencement  des  batiments  scolaires  pour  I'annee  1972-73  permet 
de  denombrer  2.238  ecoles  primaires  pour  une  population 
atteignant  883.734  eleves  (36). 

3.  Par  Timportance  du  cout  considere  comme  le  signe  d'une 
disponibilite  en  vue  de  produire  les  cadres  du  developpement. 

4.  Par  le  role  de  mediateur  que  joue  cette  institution  en  tant  que 
structure  favorisant — en  interaction  avec  d'autres  apports 
exterieurs  (37).  La  realisation  des  conditions  de  depassement  de 
certains  modeles  culturels  traditionnels  (38) 

Tp  statut  rcnforc^  de  Tecole  tunisienne.  Consequence  de  la 
marginalite  de  Tenvironnement  familial  et  des  limites  du  troisieme 
milieu — a-t-il  permis  a  Tinstitution  scolaire  d'assurer  pleinemerit  son 
role  dans  le  processvs  de  motivation  de  Tenfant  a  la  lecture? 

Les  methodes  preconisees,  les  moyens  utilises  ont-ils  favorise  la 
realisation  des  conditions  du  pouvoir  lire  spontanement  et  sans 
contrainte,  conditions  inscrites  dans  les  objectifs  de  depart  cfe  la  plus 
importante  des  entreprises  tunisiennes?  Notre  seconde  hypothese  est 
que  malgre  I'importance  de  Tinvestissement,  I'absence  de  structures 
pre-scuiaires  le  contact  tardif  avec  le  support  de  lecture,  Tinsuffisancc  dc 
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I'impact  des  methodes  et  des  techniques  d'apprentissage,  participent  a 
la  remise  en  question  de  Tefficacite  du  systeme  educationnel  actuel, 
principalement  quant  au  developpement  du  pouvoir  lire  que  beaucoup 
considerent  a  juste  titre  comme  Tune  des  cles  du  developpement,  ^ 

Trois  experiences  sont  artuellement  en  cours:  la  premiere  concerne 
la  preparation  de  Tenfant  aux  apprenh'ssages  instrumentaux  (lecture, 
ecriture,  calcul)  au  niveau  pre-scolaire  (41)  Tactivation  de 
I'apprentissage  de  la  langue  arabe  et  frangaise  en'lere  et  2eme  annee  de 
Tenseignement  primaire  par  la  methode  orale  "technique  du  conte" 
(42).  La  3eme  experience  dite  motivation  a  la  lecture  (43)  vise  a 
developper  le  desir  de  lire  et  la  communication  par  la  lecture:  ainsi  que 
I'apprentissage  progressif  de  la  production  des  supports  de  lecture,  Ces 
experience  (44)  dont  certaines  en  cours  d'extension  (methode  orale  et 
motivation  a  la  lecture)  participent  en  milieu  scolaire  et  au  niveau  des 
bibliotheques  publiques  pour  enfants  a  creer  les  conditions  d'une 
promotion  de  la  lecture  en  Tunisie,  d'autant  plus  que  la  production 
nationale  des  supports  de  lecture  prend  de  plus  en  plus  d'importance 
(600  titres)  sont  actuellement  en  diffusion. 

Recherchcs  ct  programmes  d'action  se  poursuivent.  La  prise  de 
conscience  de  Timportance  du  lire  est  inscribe  dans  les  champs  des 
preoccupations  a  Techelle  nationale  et  regionale.  La  conscience 
Internationale  en  a  ete  saisie  (1972).  Notre  debat  (certes  de  courte  duree 
en  est  uue  contribution  fort  importante. 

Annexe 

Publications  relatives  a  Tapprochedes  problemes  de  la  lecture  et  des 
supports  de  lecture  en  milieu  educationnel  Tunisien  realisees  a  I'lnstitut 
National  des  Sciences  de  TEducation. 

ORIENTATIONS:  Ces  publications  peuvent  etre  demandees  a  I/Institut  National  des 
Sciences  de  I'Education.  17  Rue  Fenelon.  Tunis.  Tunisie. 

1.  Psychosociologie  de  la  lecturB 

Approche  des  phennmenes  de  comportement  de  la  lecture  en  milieu 
educationnel  tunisien:  famille  ecnle  foyer  socio-culturel. 

2.  Socio-pedagogie  de  la  lecture  en  milieu  educationnel 

Methodes  techniques  moyens 

Motivation  a  la  lecture:  conception  et  experimentation 
Formation  et  intervention  scolaire 

Motivation  a  la  lecture  et  attitude  des  elev6s  et  des  enseignants 
Production  experimentale  des  supports  de  lecture 

3.  Sociologie  des  supports  de  lecture 

Approche  quantitative  et  qualitative  de  la  production  intellectuelle  et 
materielle  des  supports  de  lecture  et  de  communication:  Eci ivain-edition 
impression  diffusion 
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Approche  bibliotheconomique:  organisation-gestion 

Biblioth^que  scolaire 

Bibliotheque  publique 
Approche  socio-littoraire  ^ 

Probiemes  theoricjues  t't  mt^thodologit^iH's 

Lectures 

Autobiographie  ou  itineraire  d'e(:ritur(? 
Anthologies;  textes  Iheoriques  et  toxtes  litteraires 
Production  audiovisuelle 
Dossiers  audiovisuol  de  motivation  a  la  lecture 
Film 

Television  scolaire 
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NOTES  ET  REFERENCES 

1 .  Nous  faisons  figurer  en  annexe  et  a  titre  indicatif  une  bibliographie  relative  a  Tetude 
des  probldmes  que  posent  la  lecture  en  milieu  educationnel  Tunisien. 

2.  Cette  orientation  caracterisait  par  ailleurs  Tessenliel  des  recherches  sur  Ip- fait 
6ducatif  ci.  A.  Ben  Cheiidi.  N.  Dhahri,  A.  Dhib.  L'experiencetunisienneen  matfere  de 
recherche  en  education  in  I'avenir  de  la  recherche  en  education  en  Tunisie  jqfurnees 

.    d'^tudes  l.N.S.E.  Tunis  1974.  4-27.  / 

3.  II  s'agit  du  premier  plan  de  scolarisation  de  la  periode  post.  indeTpendance 
(1958-1968)  consid6re  comme  6tant  le  premier  acte  de  decc^nisation  de 
I'enseignement  en  Tunisie. 

4    Ministerc  dc  I'Education  Najionale  Direction  de  statistiques  et  de  la  planification. 

:i:r  I  tducation  Nationale  et  bilan.  Tunis  1972.  38. 
5,   Voir  h  propos  de  ce  concept  J.  Berque:  depossession  du  Monde  Le  seuil  Paris  1964,  A 
Boudhiba  A  la  recherche  des  normes  perdus  M.T.E.  Tunis  1973. 
A  propos  d'authenticite  et  de  modemite  nous  renvoyons  le  lecteur  a  A.  Laroui. 
L'ldeologie  arabe  conte'mporaine.  Mfespero  Paris  1967. 

icn^  traditionnel  du  terme. 
En  Tunisie  I'enfant  est  scolaris6  h  partir  de  I'age  de  6  ans. 

J,  Wittwer.  Un  regulateur  de  la  vie  de  I'enfant  le  livre  13e  Congres  International  des 
livres  pour  la  Jeunesse  Nice  Mai  1972.  31, 

A.  Dehaut  A,  Gomme  nfettent  I'accent  sur  la  mau  vaise  relation  de  base  entre  I'enfant  et 
les  parents:  ils  la  considerent  niveau  d'obstacle  a  I'apprentissage  de  la 

lecture.  In  votre  enfant  apprend  ^rfirei«^astermann  Poche.  1972.  111. 
11.    Deux  verbes  sont  couramment  utilises  pour  signifier  I'acte  de  lire:  qaraa  et  tala'a. 


6, 

7. 
8. 
9, 

10, 
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12.  Le  {:arac:ter«partiHl  derette  marginalitf;  se  traduit  par  re  qui  estconvenu  dappeler  [.a 
fra^jolite  de  la  le(  ture 

13  S  agissant.  a  notre  Lonnaissance,  de  la  premiere  approt;he  des  problemes  de  la  famille 
el  de  la  lecture,  notre  analyse  rie  peut  avoir  qu'un  t.ara(;tere  global 

14.  Oesrecherches  relatives  aux  loisirsen  milieu  tunisien.  nous  (Herons  Municipalite  de 
Tunis,  etude  sur  les  loisirs  des  leunes  tuni.soi.s  Tunis  Mai  1<)68  B  Q(.hir 
pr()bleindti(|Ue  de.s  loisir.s  en  Tuiiisie  Ntiiiistere  de  la  leunessi*  et  du  sport  doi.  Roiieo 
Tunis  1973 

13  Ce  qui  ne  signifie  pas  qie  nous  t;onsiderons  le  loisir  culture!  (.omme  un  besoin  vital 
secundaire 

16.  )  Dummazdier:  Realites  du  loisir  et  ideologie  Revue  Ksprit  n°6  juin  1959,  874. 

17.  B  Bchir.  op  cit  .  2 

18.  Les  Rargons  plus  que  les  filles. 

19.  Ministere  de  I'Economie  Nationale  Direction  de  I'Amenagement  du  territoire  Ooupe 
8:  Villes  et  developpement  Tunis  1973.  13 

20    H.  Nouira  Discours  de  presentation  du  budget  1974  devant  I'assemblee  Nationale. 

lournal  la  Presse  nM  1.  742  du  18- 1 2  1 973.  5 
21.    Recencement  de  la  population  de  1966 

22    II  s'agit  d'une  loi  recente  (1974)  reglenventant  le  salaire  en  milieu  agricol. 
23.   M  Seklani  le  champ  d'intervention  du  salaire  minimum  s'elargit  dans  I'agriculture. 
Revue  conjoncture.  Ministere  de  I'Economie  Nationale  n'4  Juillet  Aout  1974.  25. 

24  Institut  National  des  statistiques:  la  consommation  et  les  depenses  des  menages  en 
Tunisie.  Tunis  1968.  23. 

25  Institut  National  des  statistiques.  la  consommation  et  les  depenses  des  menages  en 
Tunisi-e  Tunis  1968.  23. 

26.  Institut  National  des  statistiques.  op.  cit..  261. 

27.  ^'habitation  absorbe  19.3%  et  I  habillement  13.2%. 

28.  La  (!fepulation  tunisientie  atteignait  en  1971  5.1  millions  d'habitants. 

29.  Les  49%  relevent  d  une  population  dispersee;  vu  regroupee  dans  un  espace 
socio-geographique  de — 2.000  habitants. 

30.  Ministere  des  Affaires  Culturelles  Retrospectives  dacennales  1962.  1971.  Tunis  1972. 
95.  97. 

31 .  Ministere  des  Affaires  C^ulturelles  Direction  des  Bibliotheques  publiques  Tunis  Juin 
1974.  Doc.  Roneo.  p.  2.  Roneo  p.  2.  C^e  chiffre  comprend  les  bibliotheques  pour 
adultes.  pour  jeunes  et  pour  enfants. 

32.  Institut  National  des  statistiques.  Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Tunisie  17e  vol  Tunis 
1967.  22. 

33.  D'apres  le  recensement  de  Mai  1966.  Mais  il  est  important  de  tenir  compte  de  I'apport 
de  la  scolarisation  et  de  la  lutte  contre  I'anfflphabetisme. 

34.  Municipality  de  Tunis.  Service  des  etudes  generales.  Etude  sur  les  loisirs  de  jeunes 
tunisois.  Rapport  preliminaires  Mai  1968.  35.  48.  « 

35  Le  taux  d'inadaptation  en  lere  annee  du  primaire  est  de  I'ordre  de  30%.  20% 
seulement  des  effectifs  accomplissent  une  scolarite  primaife  normale  c.f.  A.  Baffoun 
Ojntribution  a  I'etude  des  pertes  d'effectif  scolaires  dans  les  pays  du  tiers-monde. 
I'exemple  de  la  Tunisie.  These  de  3e  ('ycle  1969  doc.  Roneo. 

36.   Ministere  de  l*Education  Nationale  Direction  des  statistiques.  op.  cit..  59.  65. 

37  Nous  faisons  allusion  surtout  a  I'impact  des  mass-media  et  des  contenus  culturels 
vehicules  en  langue  frangaise. 

38.  I^  realisation  des  conditions  de  depassement  passe  habituellement  par  des  situations 
conflictuelles  entre  parents  et  enfants. 

39.  Le  nombre  des  jardins  d  enfantsTalimentes  en  cadres  et  en  programmes  de  formation 
adequate  et  tres  limites, 

40.  Le  premier  contact  avec  le  livre  passe  par  le  manuel  scolaire  et  a  Page  de  6  ans. 

41.  C.f.  en  annexe.  3-4. 

42.  (^f.  en  annexe.  4-5 

43.  (i.f.  en  annexe.  3-7. 

44    I^  lere  et  la  2eme  ont  ete  objet  d'evaluation. 
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Class  Size  and  Reading  Development 

Richard  D.  Arnold 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette.  Indiana 
United  States  of  America 

When  one  is  concerned  with  slow  learning  children,  and  particularly 
with  children  who  are  having  reading  problems,  the  concept  of  class  size 
takes  on  new  dimensions.  Not  only  n^ust  the  evidence  on  class  size  in 
general  be  considered,  but  certain  important  related  factors  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  Among  these  are  such  variables  as  additional 
teaching  personnel,  materials  and  facilities,  discipline  problems,  and 
teacher  morale  and  training.  Thus,  the  issue  of  the  relationship  between 
class  size  and  reading  development  is  quite  complex.  To  facilitate 
organization,  in  this  discussion,  the  problems  will  be  examined  in  terms 
of  the  following  topics:  1)  class  size  and  general  achi^evement,  2)  class 
size  and  achievement  in  reading,  3)  the  achievement  o^e^ding  disabled 
children  and  class  size,  and  4)  other  impurtajit  eduqitional  factors 
related  to  class  size  and  reading  achievement.  ' 

CLASS  SIZE  AND  GENERAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

A  comprehensive  study  of  class  size  was  conducted  by  Blake  (8)  in 
the  United  States  in  1954.  After  reviewing  many  published  studies  up  to 
^that  time,  he  eliminated  those  that  did  not  meet  his  criteria  for  "good 
research."  Of  the  85  studies  meeting  his  criteria,  he  found  that,  for 
achievement  in  general,  the  results  pf  35  studies  favored  small  classes, 
the  results  of  18  studies  favored  large  classes,  and  the  resultS'W  32 
studies  were  inconclusive. 

In  1964,  Holland  and  Galfo  (31)  reviewed  the  results  of ^any 
research  studies  concerning  class  size.  The  following  are  some  ortheir 
m^jor  Conclusions: 

1.  The  research  indicates  there  is  no  optimum  class  size,  nor  is 
there  a  perfect  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

2.  Teacher  ability  and  flexibility  may  be  more  important  than 
pupil-teacher  ratio  per  se. 

3.  The  overall  pupil-staff  ratio  is  more  important  than  pupil- 
teapher  ratio.  ^ 
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Of  the  many ^sj^dies  that  relate  to  class  size  and  achievement,  the 
Blake  and  the  HollandyGalfo  reviews  are  considered  among  the  most 
comprehensive.  Based  on  these  data  only,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  class  size  is  not  an  important  consideration.  But  it  is  / 
suggested  that  judgment  be  deferred  until  further  data  are  considered./ 
• 

CLASS  SIZE  AND  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 

♦Several  important  studies  have  been  reported  recently  that  relate 
directly  to  class  size  and  reading  achievement.  The  contributors  to 
Downing's  book  (17)  report  the  average  class  sizes  for  the  following 
countries. 


Average 

Country 

Class  Size 

Britain 

40 

Denmark 

28 

France  (Paris) 

50 

Germany 

38 

Norway 

30 

Sweden- 

18 

United  States 

25 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  variation  of  class  size.  Although 
it  is  dangerous  to  generalize  data  from  one  study  to  another,  it  is  felt  that 
the  class  sizes  Hsted  may  be  representative  of  those  in  the  countries 
studied  by  Thorndike  (50)  , in  1973.  Iii  Thorndike's  study  of  readir^g 
comprehension,  it  was  found  that  considerations  of  family  background 
and  whether  the  country  was  developing  or  already  developed  were 
more  important  than  school  related  factors,  such  as  class  size,  teacher 
training,  and  availability  of  special  teachers.  Thorndike  warns  that  the 
correlational  data  presented  in  the  study  cannot  be  considered 
causative.  Nevertheless,  important  relationships  are  revealed  from  the 
study. 

After  concfucting  a  rigorous  study  in  England,  Morris  (4 1 )  reported 
•in  1959  that  relative-ly  large  classes  did  not  seem  to  harm  reading 
achievement.  Several  studies  (19,  30,  37,  47)  report  findings  similar  to 
those  of  Thorndike  akd  Morris. 

Two  important  longitudinal  studies,  however,  have  implications  for 
the  study  of  class  size  and  reading  achievement.  Furno  and  Collinc  [23] 
conducted  a  five  year  investigation  concerned  with  class  size  and 
reading  achievement  as  th^se  factors  relate  to  pupils  who  are  typical, 
culturally  deprived,  or  of  limited  mental  ability.  Students  in  smaller 
classes  (1-25]  made  greater  gains  in  reading  than  those  in  larger  classes 
(over  25).  It  should  be  noted  that  students  in  smaller  classes  made 
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significant  gains  despite  the  fact  that  pupils  in  larger  classes  received 
instnirtion  from  teachers  whp  were  supposedly  more  knowledgeable 
and  had  had  more  teaching  experience.  Small  class  size  was  more 
effective  for  nonwhite  students  than  for  their  white  peers.  Students  in 
special  education  made  greater  gains  in  small  classes  than  those  in  large 
classes. 

In  1967.  Balow  (7)  reported  the  findings  of  a  three  year  experimental 
reading  program  in  the  primary  grades.  A  50  percent  reduction  of 
reading  class  size  was  accomplished  by  having  half  of  each  class  come  to 
school  an  hour  early  in  the  morning.  The  other  half  of  the  class  received 
its  reading  instructic^in  the  last  hour  after  the  first  group  had  gone  home. 
Class  si^e  for  reading  was  reduced  from  30  to  1 5.  Balow  concluded  from 
this  stydy  that  significant  gfains  were  made  by  the  children  who  began 
the  program  in  first  grade.  The  results  suggest  a  positive  effect,  with  first 
Vade  being  the  critical  year.  Findings  also  suggesj  that  by  the  middle  of 
third  grade,  achievement  patterns  are  pretty  well  stabilized  and  class 
size  alone  is  not  enough  to  change  these  patterns.  Boys  seemed  to  benefit 
most  from  the  program.  And,  perhaps  most  important,  at  three  df  the  four 
levels  specified  by  the  readiness  test,  children  in  the  experimental 
groups  achieved  more  than  children  in  the  control  groups.  Results  from 
this  study  suggest  that  class  size  reduction  is  beneficial  to  the  child  who 
learns  easily  as  well  as  the  child  who  finds  reading  difficult.  Frymier's 
study  (22)  in  1964  also  indicates  that  the  effects  of  class  size  are  most 
critical  at  the  first  grade  leve^.  "  — * 

From  the  studies  sampled  in  this  section  regarding  class  size  and 
reading  achievement,  it  can  be  said  that  the  data  are  equivocal.  The 
Thorndike  and  Morris  studies  were  nonsupportivc  of  sitiaii  classes  but 
the  Furno  and  Collins  and  the  Balow  longitudinal  studies  suggested 
possible  positive  effects  of  small  classes.  It'is  the  author's  opinion  that, 
from  the  studies  stated  thus  far,  it  would  be  difficult  either  to  support  or 
refute  the  notion  that  small  classes  are  beneficial  to  the  overall 
improvement  of  reading  instruction. 

CLASS  SIZE  AND  THE  READING  DISABLED  <;:HILD 

The  effect  of  class  size  for  reading  disabled  children  is  of  major 
consideration  in  this  paper.  If  a  case  for  small  class  size  is  to  be  made,  it 
must  be  demonstrated  that  small  group  instruction,  individualized 
instruction,  tutoring,  and/or  clinic  instruction  is  of  value  to  children 
having  Special  problems  with  reading. 

Harrison  and  Brimley  (29)  reported  a  study  in  1971  that  investigated 
a  highly  individualized  reading  program  for  low  achieving  six-year-old 
children  feativing  one-to-one  tutoring.  After  six  weeks  of  special  help 
only  5  of  the  33  children  originally  ranked  in  the  lower  third  of  the  class 
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were  still  in  the  lower  group.  Many  studies  support  individualized 
approaches  to  teaching  reading  at  all  grade  levels  (1,  2,  3,  5,  12,  16,  32, 
35.  48). 

In  1972  Franco  (21)  found  that  slow-learning  junior:  high  students 
profited  from  daily  )wo  hour  sessions  of  tutoring  in  groups  of  five 
students.  He  found  the  students  made  gains  in  reading,  language  arts, 
study  skills,  mathemtics,  and  social  science. 

In'l965,  Balow  reported  five  edrlier  studies  which  support  the  belief 
that  remedial  reading  instruction  produces  substantial  gains  in  reading 
during  the  time  students  receive  treatment  (6,  9, 1  1,  34, 38,  42}.  However, 
the  study  also  indicates  that  after  retuiiiiiix  to  the  regular  classroom.' 
pupil  growth  begins  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  special 
help  offered.  Those  who  received  some  special  help  continued  to  grow 
but  not  as  rapidly  as  during  the  special  remedial  program,  while  those 
who  received  no  extra  help,  did  not  continue  to  grow.  Balow  concluded 
that  long  term  remediation  is  needed  for  seriously  disabled  readers. 
Several  studies  support  the  Balow  findings  (18,  19,  20,  21,  36,  49). 

At  the  international  level,  it  is  evident  that  small  classes  are 
considered  important.  According  to  Malmqui.st  (39)  in  Sweden  and 
Jansen  (33)  in  Denm^k,  classes  are  divided  in  half  for  a  few  hours  per 
week  in  the  first  three  grades  to  aid  in  individualized  instruction.  Such 
division  of  classes  has  proven  very  satisfying.  Malmquiat  and  Jansen 
also  report  success  with  clinical  and  corrective  programs  which  provide 
instruction  individually  and  in  sma.ll  groups.  Ruthman  (45)  reports 
similiar  corrective  procedures  in  France.  Finally,  Downing  (17)  says, 
**there  seems  to  be  worldwide  agreement  that  classes  should  be  smaller. 

In  summary,  the  evidence  reported  in  this  section  of  the^paper 
strongly  supports  the  idea  that  individual,  small  group  tutoring  and 
remediation  is  highly  beneficial  to  slow  learning  children  and  to 
students  who  have  serious  reading  problems.  Not  reported  here,  but  to 
be  considered,  are  the  hundreds  of  case  studies  that  have,  over  the  years, 
continued  to  demonstrate  that  special  remedial  help  is  highly  beneficial 
to  individual  children.  Remediation,  based  on  careful  diagnosis,  may 
produce  improvement  two  to  four  times  orpp^or  than  the  rate  attained 
without  remediation  (51 ).  / 

OTHER  FACTOks  kELEVANT  TO  CLASS  SIZE 

It  seems  appropriate  to  identify  briefly  several  other  factors  which 
may  have  implications  when  one  considers  class  size  and  teaching 
disabled  readers:  classroom  practices,  facilities,  use  of  staff  other  than 
teachers,  behavior  or  discipline  of  the  children,  and  teacher  morale  and 
training. 
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While  many  studies  suggest  large  classes  do  not  adversely  affect 
achievement,  several  of  these  studies  involve  high  school  and  college 
students  (28).  In  1955  Ridiman  (44)  as  well  as  McKenna  (40),  found  that 
in  classrooms  of  25  students  or  less,  certain  teaching  practices  improved. 
Their  findings  suggest  that,  in  smaller  classes,  teachers  are  better  abl/ « 
know  and  guide  the  students  in  terms  of  teaching  content  as  welT^ 
dealing  with  noncognitive  aspects  such  as  discipline  and  emotional 
factors.  In  other  wards,  when  a  teacher  has  fewer  children,  he  has  more 
time  to  devote  to  them  individually  and  in  small  groups,  tiot  only  in 
terms  of  guiding  learning,  but  also  in  guiding  other,  more  humanistic 
behaviors. 

In'a* study  by  Hammill  et  al.  (26),  reported  in  1972.^22  educable 
mentally  retarded  children  were  integrated  into  regular  classes  but  were 
provided  with  extra  supportive  teaching  in  a  resource  room.  The 
instruction  was  offered  individually  and  in  small  groups.  Gains  in 
reading  scores  suggested  that  the  progress,  of  these  children  w^s 
accelerated  during.the  time  they  participated  in  the^program.  Sabatino 
(46),  and  Quay  and  Glavin  (43)  have  also  demonstrated  that  learning 
disabled  children  (and  most  of  these  children  are  also  reading  disabled) 
can  be  successfully  integrated  into  regular  classes,  if  ancillary  services 
are  available. 

Cook  and  Blessing  (15 )  found  in  their  study  that  teacher  aides  helped 
to  i^ncrease  reading  achievement  in  the  primary  grades:  The  Right  to 
Read  program  in  the  United  States  has  been  supporting  many  projects-of 
this  nature,  where  the  aim  is  to  increase  instructional  time  available  for 
individual  children. 

In  1970,  Cook  (14)  found  a  direct  relationship  among  noise  level, 
achievement,  and  class  size.  The  results  suggest  that  smaller  classes  are 
not  as  noisy  and  achievement  is  higher.  Cannon  (13),  and  Cook  and 
Blessing  (15)  found  that  there  was  less  disruptive  behavior  in  smaller 
classes. 

^  Collectively,  the  results  of  the  studies  just  mentioned  tend  to  suggest 
that  small  classes  are  beneficial  to  child/en  because  the  teacher  and  other 
staff  members  in  the  school  can  aid  in  the  improvement  of  reading 
instruction  as  well  as  influence  other  nonreading  behaviors  typically 
dealt  with  in  the  school. 

One  final  factor  will  be  considered  in  this  paper — the  teacher.  The 
writer  has  never  talked  with  a  feacher  wh#has  not  endorsed  the  concept 
of  small  class  size.  Teachers  have  a  greater  task  set  for  them  if  they  are 
asked  to  manage  a  class  of  40  in  comparison  to  a  class  of  25.  From  my 
own  personal  experience,  I  found  my  class  of  38"third  graders  far  more 
taxing  in  every  way  than  the  28  fourth  graders  I  had  taught  the  previous 
year.  A  dedicated,  conscientious  teacher  will  be  under  considerable 
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pressure  in  trying  to  provide  the  best  for  each  child  when  the  class  size  is 
unduly  large.  If  the  mental  health  and  morale  of  teachers  is  an  important 
consideration  in  the  teaching  profession,  then  classes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  too  large. 

In  1356,  Gray  (24)  pointed  out  in  his  international  survey  that  the 
teacher  variable  is  an  important  consideration.  Holland  and  Galfo 
concluded  that  teacher  training  and  motivation  are,  very  important; 
well-trained,  dedicated  teachers  can  work  effectively  with  large  classes, 
even  though  the^  may  prefer  small  classes.  Harris  and  Morrison  (27), 
/  reporting  on  the  findings  of  the  CRAFT  project  in  1972,  suggest  that 
procedures  such  as  reducing  class  size  and  adding  aii^^y  personnel 
may  continue  to  give  disappointing  results  if  teaching  skills  are  not 
improved.  Griffiths,  Gillen,  and  Dankel  (25)  support  this  view;  and  their 
evidence  suggests  that  after  teachers  aje  given  inservice  education  to 
improve  reading  instruction,  the  children  who  have  been  doing  poorly 
earlier  begin  to  make  normal  progress. 

Austin  (4)  points  out  that  teachers  and  teacher  training  are  more 
importtot  to  improve  reading  instruction  than  are  method,  material,  and 
organizational  plan.  Findings  of  the  well-known  Cooperative  Research 
Program,  as  reported  by  Bond  and  Dykstra  (10),  support  the  importance 
of  ^he  teacher  variable.  It  seems  that  teachers  do,  indeed,  make  a 
difference. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Data  have  been  examined  concerning  the  relationship  between  class 
size  and  reading  achievement.  Some  of  the  data  are  contradictory.  In  the 
final  analysis,  a  synthesis  of  such  data  must  be  a  highly  individual 
matter.  In  summarizing  my  own  views,  I  would  emphasize  that  I  am 
merely  stating  an  opinion,  and  the  reader  must  accept  or  reject  the 
various  .points  as  he  wishes.  ' 

First,  I  would  tike  to  acknowledge  that  the  data  are  inconclusive  ^nd 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  that  small  classes  are,  in  general,  highly 
desirable.  I  find  the  results  of  the  Thorndike  study  most  enlightening  in 
that  they  suggest  that  factors  related  to  family  and  background  may  be  far 
more  fundamental  and  powerful  than  class  size.  This  is  probably  truer  in 
developing  countries.  However,  I  suspect  that  there  may  be  other 
situation-specific  instances  where  factors  other  than  class  size  alone 
may  be  far  more  influential  and  powerful. 

Second,  given  a  certain  level  of  school  functioning  similar  to  that 
described  by  Thorndike  as  characteristic  of  so-called  developed  j 
countries,  class  size  may  be  a  significant  factor.  However,  even  at  this 
level  of  school  development,  class  size  alone  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
most  important  factor  affecting  reading  achievement.  Many  children 
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learn  to  read  regardless  cf  whether  they  are  in  small  or  large  classes.  It  is 
also  clear  that  some  children  fail  to  learn  to  read,  and  reading  problems 
persist,  regeirdless  of  class  size. 

Third,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  individual  and  small  group 
reading  instruction  has  proven  beneficial  to  .many  disabled  readers  and 
many  other  types  of  children  including  those  who  learn  easily. 
Corrective  and  remedial  programs  in  which  teachers  work  with  from  one 
to  six  children  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  expense  of  such  programs 
seems  justified. 

Fourth,  small  classes  seetn  most  important  in  the  early  grades,  where 
reading  instruction  is  initiated.  It  seems  reasonable  that,  when  children 
are  beginning  to  learn  to  read,  carefully  monitored  attention  by  the 
teacher  is  crucial.  And  diagnostic  teaching  is  time  consuming. 

Fifth,  other  factors  being  equal,  teachec  training  and  morale  are 
important.  It  may  be  that  children  are  better  off  in  a  large  class  than  in  a 
small  class  when  the  teacher  is  poorly  trained,  unmotivated,  or  just  plain 
lazy.  But  if  the  teacher  is  well  trained  and  dedicated  to  providing  the  best 
instruction  possible  for  each  child  in  his  class,  it  seems  logical  to  expect 
that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  more  if  he  has  fewer  children  with 
whom  to  work.  With  a  reasonable  class  size,  a  professional  teacher 
should  be  able  to  create  an  atmosphere  where  growth  in  reading  and 
learning  in  general  are  facili^tated. 
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A  Non^egregation  Policv  in  Remedial  Education 

jesper  F/orander 

Gladsaxe  Sc:hool 
Bagsvaerd,  Denmark 


THE  TRADITION  Of  SEGIREGATION  AND  SOME  CRITICAL  COMMENTS 
In  Denmark  there  has  been  a  strong  tradition  of  segregation  of  pupils  for 
various  specialized  f^jrms  of  teaching.  During  the  past  few  decades 
remedial  instruction,]  to  a  still  greater  extent,  has  been  given  in  ' 
segregated  groups,  segregated  classes,  and  special  schools.  The  idea 
behind  th&  educational  policy  is  that  pupils  who  cannot  cope  with  the 
normal  teaching  situation  have  a  right  to  effective  support  from  specially 
trained  teachers  and  that  such  support  should  be  given  in  small,  separate 
groups. 

This  segregation  policy  has  shown  certain  disadvantages.  First,  both 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  may  develop  a  feeling  of  defeat.  Second,  the 
segregation  of  slow  learners  tends  to  affect  normal  teaching.  Because 
there  is  no  challenge  to  the  teacher  to  tryVew  ways  of  teaching  with  the 
slow  learners,  instruction  may  go  on  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  for  years. 

Criticism  of  the  segregation  policy  began  in  the  J960s  and  has  grown 
since  then.  It  was  first  directed  against  school  readiness  testing  and  the 
provision  of  special  classes  for  so-called  immature  pupils.  Eventually, 
some  of  the  critics  submitted  proposals  for  a  nonsegregation  policy.  One 
such  proposal  and  its  implementation  w^as  the  New  Way  of  Starting 
School  at  Gladsaxe  (Denmark,  1968).  Another  was  the  introduction  in 
1971  of  support  centres,  instead  of  special  claSses.  for  slow  learners. 

THE  NEW  WAY  OF  STARTING  SCHOOL 

A  growing  awareiHess  of  the  great  range  of  individual  differences 
among  pupils  in  any  class  leads  to  a  demand  for  individualized 
instruction.  This  was  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle.  A  second 
principle  that  gained  general  acceptance  was  that  special  instruction 
should  begin  in  the  normal  class  situation  and  should  continue  there  as 
far  as  possible.  «  ^ 

The  first  stages.  The  following  plan  for  startiqg  school  was  sef  up  in 
1968:  '  "         ^  '  ' 

1.  All  children  enrolled  in  the  school  eure  automatically  accepted. 

2.  The  first  six  weeks  in  class  one  are  an  observation  period.  This  is 
carrfed  out  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  a  specially  trained  support 
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teacher  whose  subsequent  role  is  to  give  remedial  instruction  to  thf)se 
who  need  it.  The  school  specialists  (school  psychologist,  medical 
officer,  and  others)  also  take  part  in  the  observation. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  observation  period  a  conferent:e  is  held  at  which 
all  persons  involved  discuss  each  pupil  and  set  up  a  programme  for  his 
instruction. 

4.  Special  support,  both  educational  and  emotional,  is  arranged  for 
those  who  neecfcit.  This  support  can  be  provided  in  a  special  group,  as 
individual  help  in  the  classroom,  or  as  a  combination  of  both. 

Individual  classroom  help  and  the  combination  of  individual  and 
group  help  are  most  frequently  used.  The  support  comprises  five  lessons 
per  week  for  each  class  one.  and  it  continues  with  four  to  three  lessons 
per  week  during  classes  two  to  four.  The  support  f:ontinues  until,  at  a 
case  conference,  the  teachers  decide  that  it  may  be  discontinued.  This 
allows  for  great  flexibility  in  the  nonse^egation  policy. 

This  approach  poses  certain  questions:  ^ 

•  Hf)vv  many  slow  learners  are  there? 

•  Who  are  they?  ^ 

•  How  much  support  will  they  need  and  for  how  long? 

•  Are  the  teachers  able  to  find  the  slow  learners? 

•  (]ar>  the  slow'M^arners  stay  in  the  normal  class? 

To  help  answer  these  questions,  during  1968-1971  th^^  first  group  of 
pupils  needing  support  was  observed  through  c:lasses  one  to  four.  In 
class  one.  160  pupils  were  selected  for  support.  A  control  group 
(matched  in  terms  f)f  school,  sex,  age,  and  social  status)/vv'^s  set  up  so 
that  a  f:omparison  could  be  made  between  the  160  selected  pupils  and 
the  children  who  were  not  selected  for  support.  Table  1  shows  that  this 
number  is  equal  to  14  perf:ent  of  the  year's  intake.  Twic:e  as  many  boys  as 
girls  were  selected.  The  two  groups  differed  significantly  in  terms  of  the 
social  status  of  their  parents,  the  selected  pupils  having  a  much  higher 
proportion  from  the  lf)wer  social  groups  and  from  one  parent  families 
(see  Table  2).  The  f)bservers  recorded  their  judgments  on  observation 
sheets  in  terms  of  certain  behavioural  characteristics. 

Table  3  shows  that  the  behavioural  traits  described  are  noted  four  to 
five  times  more  frequently  among  the  160  pupils  than  among  pupils  in 
the  control  group.  However,  the  table  also  shows  that  the  difference  must 
be  quantitative,  n()t  qualitative.  For  example,  "lack  of  concentration." 
"restless."  and  "talkative"  accc^unt  for  44  percent  of  the  boys  in  the 
remedial  education  group  and  51  percent  of  the  boys  in  the  control 
group.  This  difference  is  not  due  to  age  nor  to  social  background. 
Objective  test  results  have  (:opfirmed  the  teachers'  observations. 
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Table  1     Pupils  \n  nimedial  education  group.  classMjne  1968-1.969. 
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Table  2.    Distribution  of  class  one  pupils  by  social  group. 
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Table  3,    Distribution  of  behavioural  traits.  Observation  Sheet  1. 
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A  follow-up  study  was  conducted  eighteen  months  later.  Table  4 
shows  how  many  pupils  were  still  receiving  special  support  in  the 
middle  of  class  two.  More  than  half  of  the  pupils  in  the  support  group 
still  received  special  support.  The  table  shows  that  once  a  pupil  has 
started  receiving  support  he  very  often  will  continue  to  do  so.  A  total  of 
thirty-eight  pupils  in  the  support  group  stopped  receiving  remedial 
education  because  it  proved  superfluous. 

Twenty-three  pupils  were  transferred  to  kindergarten  classes  or 
other  institutional  aid  or  they  were  dismissed  from  school.  These  pupils, 
comprising  about  2  percent  of  the  year's  intake,  could  not  be  kept  in  the 
normal  class.  All  pupils  in  the  control  group  had  remained  in  their 
normal  class. 

Further  follow  up  was  undertaken  when  the  pupils  moved  to  class 
four.  The  results  showed  much  the  same  picture. 

To  summarize,  a  nonsegregation  arrangement  for  the  first  school 
years  has  shown  that  teachers  are  able  to  identify  slow  learners  at  an 
early  stage  and  can  teach  them  in  the  normal  class  when  these  pupils  are' 
given  special  educational  and  emotional  support.  Only  2  percent  of 
pupils  need  other  forms  of  support.  In  most  cases,  support  is  given  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  The  teachers*  impressions  are  that  this 
arrangement  creates  a  more  'beneficial  context  for  personal 
development. 


Tob\^  4.    Remedial  education  in  c:lasses  one  and  two. 
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SUPPORT  CENTRES:  SOME  ADDITIONAL  DETAILS    ^  •  , 

lJOQQ{'\oi\,  The  support  centre  is  placed  centrally  in  the  school. 

Equipment.  The  centre  is  well  equipped  with  teaching  materials  for 
individualized  instruction — books,  audiovisual  and  audiolingual  aids, 
and  learning  programmes.  There  is  also  material  for  leisure  activities. 

iAccess.  The  support  centre  is  open  to  classes  two  to  ten  and  remains 
open  during  the  entire  school  day.  A  pupil  may  go  to  the  support  centre 
if  and  when  he  wants  to. 

Functions.  The  support  centre  gives  both  instructional  and 
erpotional  support. 

S^\^Qi\oi\.  The  teachers  may  send  a  pupil  to  the  support  centre. 
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Staff.  There  are  always  two  teachers  present  at  the  support  centre. 
The  support  teachers  may  go  into  the  classrooms  and  give  support  there 
as  well. 

THE  FIRST  SUPPORT  CENTRE:  SOME  ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS 

The  first  supp{)rt  c:entre  to  establishtMi  was  in  t:onta(;t  with  32 
percent  of  the  pupils  during  the  school  year.  Two  groups  of  pupils 
presently  go  to  the  support  centre:  long-time  pupils  who  attend 
regularly  three  to  four  lessons  per  week,  and  short-time  pupils  who 
attend  only  a  few  lessons. 

Long-tim^'  pupils.  Nearly.half  of  the  94  pupils  have  come  because  of 
reading  difficulties.  A  rather  largo  group  is  supported  because  of 
social-emotional  difficulties.  It  is  characteristic  that  nearly  all  pupils 
have  both  emotional  and  instructional  handicaps. 

Half  of  the  pupils  get  support  for  at  least  one  year,  but  25  percent  of 
them  need  support  for  about  three  months  only.  Twice  as  many  boys  as 
girls  get  support.  The  long-time  pupils  are  rather  evenly  distributed  over 
classes  two  to  eight  (see  Table  5).  There  is,  however,  a  sharp  drop  in 
members  in  classes  nine  and  ten.  A  systematic  recording  of  pupil 
progress  shows  that  most  pupils  make  satisfactory  progress  both  in 
learning  and  in  emotional  stability. 

Short-time  pupi/s.  Two-thirds  of  the  short-time  pupils  visit  the 
support  centre  for  only  one  lesson  during  the  whole  school  year  (see 
Table  6).  More  than  half  of  these  come  from  classes  five  and  six.  More 
pupils  come  for  the  late  lessons  than  for  the  other  lessons. 
Characteristically,  they  come  because  of  conflicts  with  schoolmates  or 
teachers.  Curiously,  the^y  do  not  tend  to  come  from  lessons  in  reading  or 
mathematics  but  from  other  lessons:  e.g..  music  or  science.  The  number 
of  pupils  coming  because  of  conflicts  increases  during  the  school  day. 

As  a  result  of  experience  with  this  pilot  project,  developmental  work 
has  been  followed  up  quickly  by  other  schools.  Since  1972,  every  school 
has  had  a  support  centre. 

The  nonsegregation  policy.  The  nonsegregation  policy  has  become 
characteristic  of  the  Gladsaxe  school  system.  Nevertheless,  we  still  have 
special  schools  for  backward  children  and  for  ernotionally  disturbed 
children.  In  addition,  we  still  have  a  few  special  classes  for  retarded 
readers.  But  the  principle  of  nonsegregation  is  now  in  force  in  every 
school.  The  new  way  of  starting  school  and  the  support  centres  providea 
flexible  mixture  of  reading  clinic,  clinic  for  children  with  conflicts,  and 
relief  centre.  , 

Mixing  age  groups  is  one  great  advantage.  This  allows  for 
development  of  mutual  concern  among  the  pupils.  Another  advantage  is 
that  conflicts  are  dealt  with  at  once,  before  they  become  serious.  A  third 
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advantage  is  overall  pupil  acceptance  of  the  support.  And  not  least  is  the 
integration  at  the  teacher  level  as  the  teachers  at  the  support  centres  go 
into  the  classrooms  and  give  support. 

Socially,  both  the  new  way  of  starting  school  and  the  support  centres 
Kpv.e  proved  to  be-a  success.  The  slow  learner  has  been  allowed  to  learn 
slowly  and  has  no  feeling  of  being  frustrated.  His  parents  share  in  this 
feeling.  The  teachers  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  nonsegregation 
policy,  as  was  shown  by  a  survey  in  1973,  and  they  want  it  to  continqg. 

In  terms  of  educational  achievement,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  much 
we  have  gained.  We  suppose  that  the  slow  learners  learn  the  same  as 
usual,  but  we  feel  confident  that  they  learn  in  a  healthier  way. 

t 

Table  5.    Distribution  over  the  classes  of  94  long-time  pupils  at  support  centre. 


Class 

Percentage  of  pupils 

2 

14 

3 

11 

4 

14 

5 

17 

6 

11 

7 

11 

8  . 

18 

9 

4 

10 

1 

Table  6.    Number  of  lessons  at  support  centre  for  95  short-time  pupils. 


Lessons 

Percentage  of  pupils 

1 

67 

2 

16 

3 

8 

4 

3 

5' 

6 

2 

7 

8 

1 

>8 

3 

f 
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Split-Half  Classes 

Flemming  Lundah/ 
Karuin.  Dtfiiinark 


Split-half  classes  are  organised  in  order  to  give  the  teacher  more 
opportunities  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child.  For  this 
purpose,  classes  are  divided  into  groups  of  equal  size  and  each  group  is 
instructed  separately.  The  splitting  is  random,  takes  no  account  of  such 
factors  as  sex.  and  there  is  no  differential  treatment  of  pupils. 

fn  Denmark,  we  have  had  experience  with  split-half  classes  in 
mathematics  (during  the  first  ivh)  grades)  and  in  the  native  language 
(grades  one  to  four),  as  well  as  in  foreign  languages  and  in  various  other 
subjects  at  different  grade  levels.  This  paper  is  concerned  with  our 
experiences  with  «inlit-half  classes  during  the  first  two  grades  in  the 
native  language  and  in  mathematics. 

Thesplit-half  classes  comprise  about  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
period^  on  the  curriculum  for  the  public  school  in  Denmark.  The 
allocation  of  split-half  classes  corresponds*  to  50  percent  of  th'e  total 
number  of  special  education  lessons  provided  by  the  public  school.  The 
principle  of  integration  started  with  the  introduction  of  split-half  classes 
for  children  starting  school.  This  enabled  many  slow  learners  to  benefit 
from  instruction  while  remaining  in  their  own  classes,  instead  of 
immediately  being  segregated  for  spe^al  educational  treatment. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

The  size  of  the  class  is  of  interest  to  the  teachers  and  td  the 
community  at  large.  How  many  pupils  should  there  be  in  a  class  or  in  a 
group  if  they  are  to  obtain  the  maximum  educational  value  from  public 
investment  in  this  sector?  The  very  small  class  or  group,  considered  by 
many  people  to  be  educationally  ideal,  means  a  heavy  . drain  on 
resources.  Larger  classeg^etJnstitute  a  saving  in  financial  terms  but  may. 
at  the  same  time,  reduce  the  educational  potential.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  how  to  assess  the  relationships  between  size  of  class 
expenditure  and  educational  gain  in  order  to  provide  a  rational  basis  for 
the  determination  of  optimum  size.  The  financial  aspects  of  split-half 
classes  are  easily  estimated.  In  Denmark,  the  average  class  has  about  20 
pupils.  If  you  increase  the  average  nu  mber  of  periods  from  28  per  week  to 
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30  per  week,  with  two  periods  being  allocated  to  split-half  classes,  this 
would  involve  an  increase  in  salaries  to  teachers  aggregating  Dkr.  116 
mill.  (Salaries  to  teachers  represent  approximately  62  percent  of  the 
public  school's  annual  working  expenses.) 

The  educational  aspects  are  far  more  difficult  to  assess.  For  example, 
how  will  size  of  class  affect  a  child's  ability  to  work  independently  on  a 
problem  area?  And  how  can  we  obtain  a  valid  measure  of  educational 
benefit?  Such  problems  have  for  many  years  been  of  concern  to  teachers, 
administrators,  and  politicians,  P^or  this  reason,  they  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  very  large  number  of  educational  experiments  throughout 
the  world.  In  this  paper.  I  shall  indicate  how  we  have  approached  these 
problems  with  students  in  split-half,classes  and  how  these  classes  have 
affected  the  teaching  of  children  starting  school  in  Denmark. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  SPLIT-HALF  CLASSES 

With  th'^enactment  of  the  Danish  Educational  Act  of  1958.  split-half 
classes  came\as  an  innovation.  Instead  of  a  general  reduction  of  the 
number  of  pupu^  in  a  class,  the  municipal  authorities  were  allowed  to 
introduce  split-half  classes  in  the  first  four  grades  for  teaching  Danish 
and  mathematics.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  home  to  school  and  provide  for  better  and  more  personal  contact 
between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  By  means  of  split-half  classes,  the 
teacher  would  have  a  better  chance  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
each  child,  thus  getting  to  know  his  special  strengths  diiu  weaknesses. 
At  the  same  time,  a  better  background  could  be  created  for 
individualization  and  innovation  of  the  teaching  which  would 
otherwise  be  obstructed  by  the  large  number  of  children  in  the  class. 

During  the  1960s,  split-half  classes  were  introduced  by  the  great 
majority  of  large  municipalities.  The  teachers  seem  to  have  accepted 
these  classes  as  an  educationally  rational  way  of  meeting  the  desire  for 
smaller  classes. 


RESEARCH  INTO  THE  FUNCTIONING  OF  SPLFT-HALF  CLASSES 

The  above  arrangements  within  the  public  school  system  in 
Denmark  have  provided  a  unique  chance  of  supplementing  the 
international  research  on  the  influence  of  class  size  on  teaching.  A 
comparison  between  split-half  classes  and  full  classes  offers  an 
experimentally  ideal  situation,  as  a  number  of  factors  are  held  constant 
which  otherwise  are  difficult  to  keep  track  of: 

The  teachpr  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  pupils  have  the  same  basic  qualifications. 

The  availability  of  educational  materials  is  the  same. 
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However,  it  is  not  only  the  size  of  the  groups  that  varies  when 
comparing  the  two  classes:  it  is  also  the  teaching  tradition  developi'rig  in 
connection  with  split-half  classes.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, in  a  study  of 
split-half  and  full  classes  to  ascertain  whether  the  teaching  is  adapted  to 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  group  involved  and,  if  so,  the  quality  and 
extent  of  such  adaptation.  These  problems  werp  investigated  in  a  study 
conducted  by  Poul  Erik  )ensen,  of  the  Danish  Institute  for  Educational 
Research. 

The  split-half  system  has  been  functioning  for  about  15  years  and 
there  ar6  many  indications  that  it  will  be  adopted  to  an  increasing  extent 
within  the  public  school  in  commg  yedrs,  particularly  in  the  teaching  of 
foreign. languages.  In  the  subjecrtrf- Danish,  it  has  been  followed  with 
m^pig^ical  instruction  and,  in  this  subject,  the  split-half  classes  have 
gradually  settled  in  a  certaip  form.  This  makes  it  possible  to  study  those 
adaptations  to  variation  in  class  size  which  have  been  found  to  be  most 
advantageous.  The  more  general  aspect  of  the  study  has  been  an 
evaluation  to  determine  whether  changes  in  size  of  class  do,  in  fact, 
result  in  a  significant  variation  in  teaching  methods  and  in  curiiculum 
.  activities,  given  a  certain  amount  of  inservice  training  and  a  sufficient 
period  for  teachers  to  adapt  to  the  new  situation.  Eighteen  grade  three 
classes,  from  suburban  municipalities  in  the  Copenhagen  metropolitan 
area,  were  involved  in  the  study. 

The  method  adopted  for  assessing  the  teaching  of  full,  as  well  as 
split-half,  classes  was  systematic  classroom  observation  based  on  an 
observation  schedule.  The  observations  covered  three  aspects  of 
teaching:  organizational  form  of  the  class,  degree  of  differentiation 
expressed  in  the  teaching,  and  pupil  activities  in  the  term  of  subject  area 
skills.  The  independent  variables  were  the  basic  qualifications  of  the 
pupils,  the  teacher,  the  external  framework,  and  the  time  element. 


CONTENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Pupil/teacher  communication  in  the  full  classes  was  of  the 
instructive,  one-way  type.  Pupils  were  corrected  more  frequently  than  in 
the  split-half  clas^^es  where  more  individual  guidance  was  given.  There 
are  indications,  therefore,  that  in  the  split-half  classes,  communication 
was  CQarked  by  greater  concern  fo^       indivfdual  pupil. 

Har^y  any  instruction  was  given  in  oral  rendition  in  either  class.  In 
respect  of  written  assignments,  the  training  was  practically  the  same  in 
full  as  in  split-half  classes,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  increased, 
differentiation  in  the  teaching  in  this  field.  In  the  full  classes,  the  reading 
lessons  mainly  took.the  form  of  oral  reading  by  individual  pupils  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  looked  at  the  text.  In  this  situation,  all  pupils  are 
taught  together  and  there  is  no  differentiation  in  the  teaching. 
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In  the  split-half  classes,  the  predominant  activity  was  independent 
reading.  This  situation  provides  a  possibility  for  traditional  ways  of 
working  and  for  differentiation  in  the  teaching,  as  it  is  possible  to  adapt 
assignments  and  materials  to  the  individual  pupil's  reading  skills, 
interests,  and  working  capacity.  There  are  signs  of  such'adaptation  in 
that  the  pupils  in  the  split-half  classes  are  frequently  observed  to  be 
working  with  different  materials,  on  different  activities. 


FORM  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Periods  which  at  no  time  made  differentiated  teaching  possible  were 
far  more  frequent  in  full  than  in  split-half  classes.  Periods  where  one 
organizational  form  was  followed  throughout  constituted 
approximately.40  percent  of  the  total  number  of  periods  for  full,  as  well 
as  for  split-half,  classes.  There  was  a  marked  difference  in  choice 
between  these  periods,  however.  In  the  full  classes,  81  percent  of  the 
time  was  devoted  to  teamwork  against  the  split-half  classes,  with  69 
percent  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  individual  activities  with 
differentiated  teaching. 

Periods  starting  with  teamwork  represented  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  periods.  In  these  periods,  the  teamwork  generally 
continued  for  a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  full  classes  than  in  the 
split-half  classes.  In  the  latter  classes,  moreover,  individual' work  was 
more  often  allowed  to  proceed  throughout  the  entire  period  than  in  the 
full  classes  where  it  was  interrupted  by  teamwork. 

These  results  show  that  in  the  split-half  classes  the  forms  of 
organization  and  time  structures  chosen  made  for  an  increase  in  the 
individual  work  and  differentiation  in  the  teaching  in  terms  of  frequency 
and  duration. 


INTERPLAY  OF  SEVERAL  FACTORS 

A  number  of  conditions  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  educational  effect 
of  any  change  of  class  size.  The  following  factors  are  particularly 
important:  1 )  a  recogniiiun  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  necessity  of 
the  intended  changes;  2)  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  different  forms  of 
teaching  (methods);  3)  the  availability  of  educafional  materials  for 
varied  use;  and  4)  the  size  of  the  class.  These  four  factors  may  contribute 
to  changes  in  the  teaching  in  the  direction  of  increased  differentiation 
and  this  will  be  reflected  in  more  individual  work,  different  concurrent 
class  activities,  and  adaptation  of  activities  to  the  basic  qualifications  of 
the  pupils.  The  factors  are  interrelated  so  that  the  effect  of  one  factor 
depends  on  the  other  three. 
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Teacher's  recognition 
of  need  for  change 

Teacher's  famiUarity  with 
different  teaching  methods 

Teaching  materials  available 
for  more  varied  use 


Size  of  class 


(Changes  in  teaching  aimed  at 
increased  differentiation,  e.g., 
effected  through 

more  individual  work- 


various  concurrent  activities 


Adaptation  of  activities  to 
basic  qualifications  of  pupils 


The  introduction  of  split-half  classes  in  the  subject  ot  Danish 
represents  a  conscious  effort  to  influence  all  of  these  factors  with  a  view 
to  achieving  a  generally  increased  differentiation  of  the  teaching.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  a  class  was  changed  and  at  the  same  time,  an  effort 
wasltlade  to  make  the  teacher  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  increased 
differentiation  of  teaching  and  for  improved  knowledge  of  different 
applicable  forms  of  teaching.  This  is  to  be  seen  from  the  educational 
guide  and  teachers'  manuals. 

Concurrently,  a  development  has  taken  place  in  educational 
materials,  organized  particularly  with  a  view  to  this  form  of  teaching 
The  study  on  split-half  classes  may  be  seen  as  a  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  a  simultaneous  effort  at  influencing  the  mentioned  four  factors  may 
result  in  increased  differentiation  in  teaching. 

That  this  was  not  found  to  be  the  case  in  oral  rendition  and  written 
presentation  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  educational  material 
has  been  published  on  oral  rendition,  and  comparatively  little  on  written 
presentation,  that  would  make  possible  increased  differentiation  in 
teaching.  Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  are 
unfamiliar  with  procedures  of  a  more  systematic  nature  for  training 
pupils  in  oral  rendition.  The  literature  available  on  educational  methods 
tends  to  support  this  impression.  Quite  probably,  the  majority  of 
teachers  do  not  acknowledge  oral  rendition  as  an  educational  goal  for 
their  pupils.  The  fact  that  activities  in  oral  rendition  occupied  only  4 
percent  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Danish  confirms  this 
.suspicion. 

A  COORDINATED  EFFORT  IS  NECESSARY 

A  concerted  effort  to  overcome  these  factors  is  difficult,  as  it  requires 
extensive  coordination.  Changes  in  the  size  of  the  class  are  made  at 
political  and  administrative  levels.  The  supplying  of  classes  with 
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educational  materials  and  the  development  of  such  materials  with  a 
definite  aim  are  also  de.cided  elsewhere.  These  different  agencies 
generally  do  not  inform  the  teacher  of  their  intended  educational  goals, 
assuming  that  any  such  goals  have  been  clearly  defined.  Finally,  the 
preservice  and.  inservice  trarining  of  the  teacher  in  the  application  of 
different  teaching  methods  comes  under  still  other  authorities.  A 
number  of  efforts,  therefore,  must  be  coordinated  if  an  educational 
development  is  to  be  achieved  without  great  waste  of  resources. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  for  any  value  to  accrue  to  the  slow 
learner,  any  change  in  class  size  should  be  accompanied  by  information 
on  and  discussion  of  the  goals  of  any  such  change.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  followed  by  a  systematic  effort  aimed  at  the  development  of  teaching 
methods  and  educational  materials  adapted  to  such  methods.  It  should 
also  be  established  that  all  special  education  must  start  in'the  ordinary 
class.  The  relationship  between  the  slow  learner  and  split-half  classes 
should  be  viewed  iu  this  light. 
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An  Experimental  Investigation  into  the  Effects  of 
Counselling  Retarded  Readers 


Denis  Lawrence  . 

Somerset  Education  Department  Psychological  Service 

TaUnton.  Somerset 

England 


•'At  a  time  when  we  all  pay  lip  service  to  the  emotional  concomitants  of 
backwardness,  it  seems  odd  that  our  efforts  should  so  often  take  the  form 
of  a  direct  attack  on  the  presenting  symptoms"  (2).  Although  Bradshaw 
made  this  comment  over  twenty  years  ago,  the  same  sentiments  apply 
today.  It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  unless  a  retarded  child  is  showing 
"overt  symptoms  of  emotional  disturbance  or  unless  his  behaviour 
impinges  unpleasantly  on  adults,  then  his  emotional  needs  will  receive 
scant  attention.  There  is  rarely  a  consideration  that  he  may  have 
underlying  conflicts  w  unsatisfied  emotional  needs  which  prevent  his 
learning.  The  possibiHty  is  generally  acknawledged  that  he  may  have 
developed  poor  self-esteem  through  repeated  failure;  but  apart  from  an 
encouraging  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  no  systematic  attempt  is 
made  to  try  to  help  the  child. 

The  neglect  of  this  area  is  even  more  surprising  when  one  considers 
the  voluminous  research  Available '  which  confirms  a  relationship 
be^tween  reading  failure  and'emotional  maladjustment.Morris  (4)  shows 
clearly  how  retarded  readers  become  anxious  and  depressed  and  show 
general  symptoms  of  emotional  maladjustment.  Malmquist  (3)  shows  a 
significant  difference-  between  good  and  poor  readers  on  tests  of 
emotional  instability  and  the  relationship  between  school  achievement 
and  self-concept  has  been  highlighted  by  Punkey  (5).  It  is  not  possible  to 
review  all  the  literature  in  this  paper,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  emotional  concomitants  referred  to  by  Bradshaw, 
even  if  there  is  no  direct  attack  uu  ikem. 

The  studies  reported  in  this  paper  accept  Vera  Southgate's  view  that 
"the  essence  of  good  teaching  is  a  structured  situation  in  which  the  child 
remains  curious  and  enthusiastic."  These  studies  set  out  to  investigate  a 
possible  method  of  restoring  the  lost  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
retarded  reader  by  using  a  system  of  individual  personal  counselling. 

HYPOTHESIS 

Reading  is  a  skill  which  is  highly  valued  in  our  literate  society  and 
failure  in  this  area  for  the  child  means  failing  to  please  adults.  The  child 
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who  continually  fails' to  please  the  adults  around  him  (parents  and 
teachers)  will  soon  begin  to  feel  unworthy  and  unloved.  Eventually  he 
begins  to  see  himself  not  only  as  an  inferior  reader  but  as  an  inferior 
person-and  he  develops  poor  self-esteem.  The  child's  self-concept  is 
formed  by  his  experiences,  and  this  concept  often  determines  his  future 
experiences.  Since  self-concept  is  a  powerful  motivator,  the  child  who 
has  developed  a  poor  self-concept  and  failed  in  reading  will  not  be  easily 
motivated  toward  reading  situations,  as  he  does  not  see  himself 
(self-image)  as  a  reader. 

>• 

EXPERIMENT  I  ^ 

Four  schools  in  a  Somerset  rural  community  were  selected  as  being 
typical  village  schools.  The  headteacher  in  each'of  these  schools  was 
asked  to  submit  a  list  of  children  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  retarded  in 
reading.  All  the  children  were  then  given  the  following  tests: 

1.  Schonell  Word  Recognition  Test.  This  was  the  simplest  available 
reading  test. 

2.  The  Sleight  Nonverbal  Intelligence  Group  Test.  Although  a  more 
recent  standardized  test  would  have  been  desirable,  economic 
considerations  prevented  it. 

3.  The  Porter  and  CaJttell  Children's  Personality  Questionnaire  (CPQ). 
This  was  administered  orally  by  the  experimenter  as  the  children 
could  not  easily  read  the  questionnaire  themselves.  ThecPQ  was  also 
given  to  a  random  sample  of  good  readers  in  the  school  containing 
the  counselled  group. 

From  this  information,  it  was  possible  to  match  four  groups  on 
chronological  age,  sex,  mental  age,  and  reading  attainment.  Each  group 
contained  eight  boys  and  four  girls;  each  group  received  different 
treatments.  Group  1  received  remedial  teaching  from  a  specialist 
teacher.  Group  2  received  remedial  reading  and  counselling.  Group  3 
received  counselling  only.  Group  4  received  no  treatment. 

The  experiment  ran  for  two  terms  (twenty  weeks).  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  all  the  children  were  retested  on  the  Schonell  Word  Recognition 
Test.  The  children  in  the  counselled  group  were  retested  on  the  Porter 
and  Cattell  Personality  Questionnaire. 

CONCLLfS/ONS 

At  the  end  of  a  six-month  period,  the  children  in  the  counselled 
group  showed  a  greater  improvement  in  reading  attainment  than  all 
other  groups,  together  with  improved  self-images  as  measured  on  the 
Children's  Personality  Questionnaire. 
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Although  this  experiment  showed/?  that  individual  personal 
counselling  was  effective,  the  regular  use  of  professional  psychological 
staff  in  this  way  would  be  impracticable.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the 
sort  of  counselling  programme  described  in  Part  1  could  have  been 
implemented  by  any  untrained  person.  Expert  psychological  knowledge 
was  not  required.  Part  2  of  the  study  was  then  planned  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  untirained  personnel  would  obtain  equally  successful 
results. 

Before  embarking  on  Part  2,  a  pilot  study  was  carried  out  on  two 
selected  schools  where  children  were  already  receiving  remedial 
reading. 

Table  I.      Mean  reading  ages  and  reading  gains  in  Experiment  1. 


Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

RT 

Coun. 

RT 

Control 

Before 

After 

Gains 

Before  After 
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Before  After 
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Before  After 
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1  3 
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0  1 
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0  s  ' 

'[)  4 

'   H  7 

7  2 

0 
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B  H 
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1  0 
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0 
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•0  H 

71  T 

xfT 
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1  n 

7  + 

«  t 

iy'i 

2 

^2 

-a  !> 

7  M 

t|  0 

0  t> 

7  1 

I  7 

7->i 

B  2 

0  1 

5  4 

S  4 

-0  ^ 

6 

ft  4 

0  1 

7  \ 

B  f) 

0  2 

B  ^) 

1 

-0  :j 

fi  :i 

0  1 

B  1 

fl 

-0  1 

B  H 

M  7 

f)  () 

8  2 

B  \  . 

-0  fi  . 

7  4 

0  2 

B  :\ 

2 

0  4 

H  H 

7  M 

0  B 

si 

7  3 

^  ^ 

-0  6 

7  M 

\^f\ 

7  'S 

B  1 

0  1 

7  \ 

''7  7 

-0  1^ 

Wg/P2 

M  0 

0  3 

H  0 

.7:..» 

{)  B 

7  7 

B  4 

0  2 

h  4 

.  IWl* 

S  4 

^  (  •> 

-0  1 

,T  4 

0 

(J  » 

H  H 

0  A 

5  1 

0  1 

B  7 

<J  0 

0  2 

X  Gain  0  40 

X  C.ain  0  62 

X  Gain  0 

17 

X  Gain  -0 

16 

NB  0.5  wa.s  subtracted  in  oa(-h  case  to  allow  for  the  fat  t  that  thechiUirrn  were  six 
months  older  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

PILOT  SIJiJDY 

Two  schools  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  particular  interest  in 
the  prnjpct.  The  headteachers  in  each  case  submitted  lists  of  children  ' 
retarded  in  reading.  These  children  w!©re  then  gi^'^n  the  Sleight 
Nonverbal  Intelligence  Test,  the  Schonell  Graded  Word  Recognition' 
Test,  and  the  Porter  and  Cattell  Personality  Questionnaire. 

From  the  results  of  these  tests,  it  was  possible  to  match  seven 
children  in  each  school  with  a  control  group  in  each  school  on  the 
following  characteristics:  chronological  age.  mental  age,  reading  age. 
and  sex.  Each  group  contained  five  bqys  and  two  girls. 

The  system  of  counselling  was  the  s^me  as  that  used  in. Part  1  of  this 
study.  It  extended  over  two  terms  (eighteen  weeks). 
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Table  2.      Comparison  of  average  differences  in  reading  gains  in  Experiment  1 


Mann-Whitney  T'  Te»l 

(truup 

l" 

Significjance  level 

I  V  ] 

RT  ^  Coun 
V 

RT 

J4 

NS 

j 
1 

Coun 
V 

Cctitrol 

12 

0.001 

2  V  3 

Coun 
V 

RT 

30 

0.01 

RT  ^  Coun. 
V 

Coun. 

50 

NS 

Selection  of  the  counsellor  in  School  A  was  made  by  the  headteacher 
on  the  grounds  that  she  was  known  to  the  school  as  an  intelligent  parent 
who  was  eager  to  help.  Selection  of  the  counsellor  for  School  B  was  made 
by  the  psychologist  and  approved  by  the  headteacher  on  the  grounds 
that  she  was  intelligent,  eager  to  help,  and  also  sympathetic  to  children 
with  difficulties. 

Both  counsellors  met  together  with  the  psychologist  on  three 
occasions  before  the  experiment,  during  which  time  the  counselling 
principles  were  explained.  Suggestions  for  background  reading  were 
made  but  limited  to  Client-Centred  Therapy  (6)  and  Counselling  in 
Schools  (Schools  Council  1967).  Instruction  was  also  given  in  the 
administration  of  the  CAT  and  CPQ.  Both  couns'fellors  were  asked  to  make 
notes  after  each  session  to  help  compile  an  indvidiual  summary  record 
and  to  complete  the  Cattell  16PF  Questionnaire. 

Except  for  three  more  meetings  during  the  project,  no  further  help 
was  given.  A  general  discussion  on  children's  emotional  needs  took 
place  at  these  meetings. 

In  this  small  pilot  experiment,  the  experimental  group  was' 
significantly  superior  to  the  control  group  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The 
statistical  findings/  together  with  informal  observation,  led  to  certain 
tentative  conclusions: 

1.    It  would  appear  to  be  possible  for  nonprofessional  personnel,  with  a 

minimum  of  training,  to  carry 'out  successfully  individual 

counselling  of  retarded  readers. 
2\    In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  personal  qualities  of  interest  and 

intelligence,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  personality  for  counselling 

may  be  Important. 
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3.  The  physical  conditions,  provided  for  the  counselling  seem  to  be 
significant. 

4.  Children  must  be  able  to  rely  on  utmost  confidentiality. 

It  was  dedtded  to  check  Uiese  conclusions  by  means  of  a  similar 
experiment  conducted  on  a  larger  scale. 

EXPERIMENT  II 

To  investigate  the  effects  on  an  individual  personal  counselling 
programme  carried  out  by  nonprofessionals  on  primary  school  children 
retarded  in  reading,  four  schools  were  selected  by  the  headteachers  and 
staff  on  the  basis  of  interest  in  the  project  shown.  Each  school  submitted 
a  list  of  children  considered  to  be  retarded  in  reading  and  the  following 
tests  were  administered:  the  Sleight  Nonverbal  Intelligence  Test;  Porter 
and  Cattell  Children's  Personality  Questionnaire  (the  CPQ  was  also  given 
to  a  random  sample  of  thirty  good  readers  and  compared  with  thirty  poor 
readers);  and  the  Schonell  Word  Recognition  Test.  From  tbis 
information  it  was  possible  to  match  six  children  in  each  school  with  a 
control  group  in  the  same  school.  They ,^ere  matched  on  sex,  mental  age, 
chronological  age,  and  reading  age. 

The  headteacher  of  each  school  contacted  a  woman  in  thearea  whom 
he  considered  to  be  a  suitable  person  for  the  experiment,  and  a 
preliminary  meeting  was  arranged  at  which  the  psychologist  approved 
the  selection.  The  suitability  of  one  of  the  counsellors,  however,  gave 
rise  to  a  little  concern  in  the  light  of  the  experience  obtained  in  the  pilot 
study.  (The  group  subsequently  counselled  by  this  person  later  proved 
to  be  the  only  group  which  did  not  show  a  significant  rise  in  reading 
attainment.) 

•  The  method  of  counselling  was  explained  to  the  counsellors  and 
suitable  background  reading  was  suggested.  Once  again,  the  system  of 
counselling  was  identical  to  that  used  in  Part  1  and  each  counsellor  was 
interviewed  three  times  during  the  programme  which  again  extended 
over  two  terms. 


Table  3.      Mean  reading  ages  and  reading  gains  in  P^xperiment  2. 


RA  before 

RA  after 

Gains 

^  School  M 
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School  P 
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5  fl 
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School  Y 

(Cou  nselled 
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8  4 

0  41 

(Control 

7  B 

8  1 
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Table  4.      (Comparison  of  average  differences  in  reading  gains  in  each  school  in 
Experiment  1 




(Mann-Whitney  'V  Test) 

School 

y 

Significance  level 
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1 

mi 
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 — 
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*> 

KM  \ 

\                                                 1  I  1 

BRIEFING  THE  COUNSELLORS 

The  word  brie/ing  has  been  chosen  carefully  to  distinguish  from 
training  as  the  success  of  this  method  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  using 
people  unsophisticated  in  formal  counselling  techniques.  This  is  not  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  valuable  function  of  a  highly  trained  skilled 
therapist  or  counsellor  involved  in  personal  counselling  of  persons 
showing  symptoms  of  emotional  disorder.  They  perform  a  different 
function  in  a  different  context.  The  sort  of  counselling  envisaged  here  is, 
in  many  ways,  a  replication  of  a  normaL  happy,  instinctive, 
spontaneous,  mother-child  relationship. 

This  method  is  wholly  experiential  and  in  no  way  a  cognitive  system 
of  treatment.  There  is  no  interpretation  of  the  material  produced  in  the 
discussions.  Treatment  is  centred  on  the  emotional  attitude  generated. 
The  aim  must  be  to  establish  as  natural  and  sincere  a  relationship  with 
the  child  as  can  be  achieved  through  the  natural  human  qualitjes  of  the 
counsellor,  and  this  relationship  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  empathy 
which  the  counsellor  can  provide.  She  will  attempt  to  achieve  this 
through  working  with  the  child's  best  means  of  expression,  which  is 
likely  to  be  verbal.  Some  children  may  communicate  best  through  the 
use  of  dolls  or  other  models;  others,  through  plasticine  modelling. 
Media  other  than  verbal,  however,  should  only  be  used  where  the  child 
is  obviously  not  communicating  veiU-lly.  Much  communication  will 
take  place  unconsciously,  on  a  nonverbal  level,  through  smiles,  nods. 
gcsti::  j&.  and  voice  tone. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  principles: 

THERE  Sff()[7i3  BE  TOTAL  ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  CHlLirS  PERSONALITY 

Through  this  kind  of  relationship,  the  counsellor  communicates  to 
the  child  that  she  understands  his  views  and  also  understands  what  it 
feels  like  to  be  him.  This  is  the  unique  nature  of  the  counselling  method; 
it  is  completely  noncritical  and  wholly  supportive. 
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RESPECT  FOR  INDIVIDUALITY 

Our  retarded  reader  is  aware  of  his  reading  failure  and  used  to  being 
treated  as  "retarded.**  The  kind  of  relationship  established  in  the 
counselling  sessions  should  be  aimed  primarily  at  changing  the  child's 
view  of  himself  as  an  inferior  person.  Where  there  is  genuine  concern  for 
a  person  in  distress,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  too  much  compassion 
and  sympathy  which  may  be  interpreted  as  being  patronising.  If  a 
patronising  attitude  creeps  in,  this  will  only  serve  to  increase  the  child's 
feelings  of  inferiority.  He  then  becomes  rooted  in  his  inadequate  role.  It 
is  well  to  be  aware  of  this  danger  and  to  recognise  that,  even  though  the 
counsellor  is  superior  in  many  ways  to  the  child,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  thechild  who  is  retarded  in  reading  may  besuperiortotheadult. 

RESPECT  FOR  PRIVACY 

Judging  from  the  material  elicited  from  the  children  in  the 
experiments,  most  of  their  worries  and  fears  were  centred  on  family 
relationships.  Sooner  or  later,  the  child  will  bring  up  these  areas  in  the 
counselling  sessions;  should  he  fail  to  do  so,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
counsellor  to  investigate  this  aspect  by  direct  questioning.  There  may  be 
good  reasons  why  the  child  does  not  wish  to  discuss  certain  areas  of  his 
UfexiRd  ene  shouW  respeet  his  need  for  seme  degree  of  privacy. 

ENJOYING  THE  CHILD  S  COMPANY 

What  does  "valuing  the  child'*  mean  in  practice?  First  and  foremost, 
it  means  communicating  to  him  that  he  is  an  interesting  person.  It  can  be 
quite  a  revelation  for  some  people  to  suddenly  become  aware  that  they 
have  thoughts  and  ideas  which  are  of  interest  to  others  besides 
themselves.  This  goes  for  both  children  and  adults,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
retarded  child  it  is  likely  that  this  happens  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Early  in  the  programme,  the  counsellor  should  aim  to  communicate  to 
the  child  that  he  enjoys  his  company.  This  is  not  a  difficult  task  by  any 
means,  as  those  who  have  listened  to  the  young  child  at  play  will  fully 
appreciate.  The  young  child*s  attitudes  toward  life  can  be  very 
illuminating,  as  they  tend  to  simplify  so  much  of  what  the  adult  makes 
complex. 

Nonverbal  communication,  particularly  through  smiles  and  voice 
tones,  is  important.  We  do  not  smile  enough  at  our  children. 

0 

COUNSELLOR  STATUS 

The  question  of  counsellor  status  is  important.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  counsellor  should  set  herself  up  as  an  expert  or  superior  being. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  headteacher  allows  this  stranger 
to  use  the  counselling  room,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  the  head  treats 
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the  counsellor,  add  up  in  the  child's  eyes  to  an  image  of  the  counsellor  as 
somebody  who  must  be  very  important  indeed.  Research  evidence  from 
studies  on  the  powers  of  suggestion  indicate  that  people  are  rtiore 
susceptible  when  the  person  doing  the  suggesting  possessed  status.  This 
influence  is  even  greater  when  there  is  also  a  warm,  affectionate 
relationship  (1 ). 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Children  retarded  in  reading  may  have  unsatisfied  erfiotional  needs 
which  must  be  taken  into  accgunt  in  planning  a  remedial 
programme. 

2.  These  children  can  be  helped  in  school  by  individual  personal 
counselling  carried  out  by  suitable  ancillary  helpers. 

3.  The  organization  and  selection  of  children  suitable  for  counselling 
should  be  made  in  association  with  the  educational  psychologist,  to 
eliminate  children  who  may  need  a  different  kind  of  help. 
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Reading  Deficiencies  in  the  German  and  English  Languages 

Horsi  G.  Taschow 
I  ^niv(;rsity  of  Regina 
Regina,  Saskatchfjwan 
Canada 


Numerous  studies  in  the  world  literature  on  reading  have  reported  on 
reading  difficulties  and  disabilities.  Other  studies  have  voiced  concern 
about  reading  deficiencies  encountered  by  bilinguals  whb  are 
compelled  to  read  and  learn  in  the  language  of  monocultural  and 
monolingual  school  systems.  We  must  ask:  How  do  bilingual  students 
think  when  they  are  required  to  read  for  understanding  in  the  weaker 
language  of  the  unilingual  textbooks?  How  do  bilinguals  handle  the 
stronger  versus  the  weaker  language?This  study  addresses  itself  to  these 
problems  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  practical  recommendations 
for^eacher  education  to  aissist  bilinguals. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  began  with  the  question,  "How  can  the  monolingual 
classroom  teacher  in  a  multicultural  setting  help  German-English 
bilinguals  to  understand  better  what  they  have  to  read  in  the  English 
language?"  Twenty-three  German-English  bilingual  boys  and  girls, 
ranging  from  grades  three  to  six  in  Saskatchewan's  public  and  separate 
schools,  worked  with  the  investigator  for  one  year, 

INTRODUCTORY  DIAGNOSTIC  TREATMENT 

Biometric  eye  measurements  in  reading^  100-word  sample  target 
cards*  in  English  did  not  reveal  unusual  discrepancies  from  the 
Reading-Eye  Reading  Performance  Profile  (11).  Reading  compre- 
hension, however,  measured  by  ten  yes/no  answers,  fell  below  the  70 
percent  minimum  performance.  The  100-word  English  passages  on  the 
target  cards  were  then  translated  into  German  passages  of  equal  length 
and  ten  words  per  line.  The  resylts  showed  increases  in  comprehe*nsion 
after  silent  reading  with  scores  ranging  from  60  to  100  percent.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  these  improvements  were  due  entirely  to  the  effects  of 
practice. 

Following  this,  an  Individual  Reading  Inventory  (IRI)  (1.  5.  10)  was 
constructed  in  English  and  then  translated  into  German.  Both  tests  were 
administered  to  the  subjects.  Again,  it  became  apparent  that  com- 
prehension after  oral  and  silent  reading  in  English  was  significantly 
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lower  than  in  GeririBn.  To  analyze  the  English  meaning  gap  in  greater 
detail,  all  the  words  contained  in  the  oral  and  silent  reading  passages  in 
the  IRI  were  arranged  in  order  of  frequency  and  then  checked  against  the 
Thorndike-Lorge  List  to  ascertain  difficulty  ratings.  From  word 
recognition  performances,  it  was  apparent  that  the  subjects  knew  most  of 
the  words,  although  pronunciation  time  was  loiiger  than  when 
c^Jtnpared  with  native  English  speakers.  Nevertheless^results  indicated 
that  subjects  could  recognize  and  pronounce  the  words  in  the  English 
oral  and  silent  reading  passages. 

WORD  MATCHING 

Next,  th6  question  was  asked,  ***How  successful  are  bilinguals  in 
responding  to  the  mej^-»tffg^f  printed  words?"  Subjects  were  given  the 
list  of  w[ords  they  had  recognized  and  pronounced  earlier  and  were 
asked  to  say  each  word  and  then  demonstrate  its  meaning  by  using  llic 
word  in  a  sentence.  Responses  were  tape  recorded.  An  examination  of 
these  responses  led  to' the  conclusion  that  the?;e  were  no  significant 
differences  when  compared  with  those  of  tfte  English  monoglots. 

Next,  words  likerun,  heavy,  and  broke  were  used  in  sentences  where 
each  of  the  three  words  had  more  than  one  connotation.  The  sentences 
were  arranged  in  order  from  concrete  to  abstract.  For  example: 

The  man  carries  a  heavy  load  on  his  back. 
The  man  carries  a  heavy  load  through  life. 
)ohn  and  Paul  run  to  the  store, 
ft  was  the  usual  run  of  the  mill, 
Lena  broke  the  glass. 
Bill  broke  the  rule. 

How  did  the  subjects  arrive  at  theCnglish  meaning?  Subjects  translated 
the  English  sentences  in  direct  word  cluster  relationships  into  the 
German  language^^'  applied  German  meaning  from  their  stronger 
'  background  experiences,  and  transferred  the  German  understanding 
back  to  match  the  words  in  the  English  sentence.  Translation  in  cluster 
relationship  in  form  of  word  matching  is  demonstrated  in  the  following 
example: 

12  3  4 


English  Reading  jThe  man     carries     a       heavy  load 


un  his  back. 


.  German  Translation  *    Der  Mann     tragt      eine  schwere  Last  auf  seinem  Rucken, 

German- 
English  Meaning  The  man  carries  a  heavy  load  on  his  back. 

Figure  1,     Word  (Cluster  Relationships 

•Although  the  German  word  order  is  incorrect,  the  German  translation  conveys  adequate 
understanding. 
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The  subjects  seemed  to  assume  that  when  the  sentence  means 
something  in  German,  it  must  also  mean  the  same  in  P^nglish.  X.^^ey 
generally  agreed  that  it  could  not  mean  anything  else,  (^ould  it  be  that  the 
stronger  language  controls  thinking?  When  asked  why  they  had 
translated  the  English  words  The  man  togethe^r,  subjects  replied  that  it  is 
Der  Mann  and  not  "die"  or  "(las"  Mann.  The  Cierman  language  makes  a 
grammatical  distinction,  rather  than  a  natural  distinction,  for  the 
genders.  Similar  comments  were  made  for  cluster  relationships  3  and  4. 

WORDS  THAT  DO  NOT  MATCH 

While  the  English  to  German  to  English  translations  had  worked 
successfully  with  the  concrete  samples,  the  same  procedures  did  not 
work  when  applied  to  sentences  with  abstract  connotations.  In  "The 
man  carries  a  heavy  load  through  life,"  the  subjects  were  obviously 
dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of  their  efforts  and  said:  "It  doesn't  sound 
right,"  "Das  sagt  man  nicht  so"  (one  doesn't  say  this  in  German),  "that  is 
what  I  don't  know  in  school."  Some  asked,  "Why  would  a  man  always 
carry  a  heavy  load  through  life?  What  would  he  carry?  He  is  not  the  man 
in  the, moon — or  is  he?"  These  questions  indicated  that  concrete  rather 
than  abstract  connotations  werq  applied.  Similar  attempts  were 
observed  in  the  run  of  the  mi//,  which  in  German  is  not  das  Rennen  der 
Miih/e.  Perhaps,  it  is  at  this  point  where  the  transfer  of  meaning  from  the 
stronger  into  the  weakerJanguage  end.s.  The  mill  in  German  does  not  run 
butr/atters  (that  is  k/appern),  and  in  English,  the  mill  does  not  clatter 
but  run . 

In  an  effort  to  match  word  for  word,  sentences  with  concrete 
connotations  were  correctly  translated  via  German  back  to  English 
because  the  German  background  was  identical  to  the  English  message 
conveyed  in  the  sentences.  But  in  sentences  with  abstract  connotations, 
verbatim  translations  did  not  produce  understanding  of  the  English 
sentences. 

WORD  MANIPULATION 

When  further  sentences  with  abstract  connotations  were  examined, 
students  resorted  to  manipulating  words  in  order  to  attain  meaning. 

In  the  examples.  The  voters  registered  n  h^ovy  vote,  /oe  broke  the 
bank  at  Monte  Carlo,  Old  Mr.  Broivn  was  a  man  who  often  flew  off  the 
handle  (3),  and  Susi  turned  the  tables  on  her  sisters,  the  English  words 
were  translated  one  by  one  only  to  find  that,  when  put  together,  the 
sentences  lacked  German  meaning.  In  their  given  order,  German  word 
matching  did  not  produce  understanding  by  saying.  Die  Wdh/er 
verzeichneten  eine  schivere  Wah/stimme,  Joseph  brach  die  Bank  von 
Monte  Carlo,  Ein  alter  Herr  Braun  war  ein  Mann  der  oft  wegward  den 
Stiel ,  and  Susi  drehte  die  Tische  um  ihre  Schivestertf?* 
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When  the  subjects  were  questioned  about  the  meaning  they  had 
given  to  the  English  words  an(^  how  they  make  sense  within  the  whole 
sentences,  subjects  manipulated  words  to  make  sense.  Thus,  Susi  places 
the  tables  at  the  side  where  the  sisters  are  sitting,  or  places  the  tables 
closer  to  the  sisters.  The  German  translation  of  on  as  um  may  hint  at  word 
manipulat^^  to  establish  meaning  forcefully  by  moving  the  tables 
around  the  sisters.  When  questioned  about  the  phrase,  **flew  off  the 
handle,"  explanations  were  offered  that  handle  in  English  means 
Henkel  or  Stiel  in  German  and  flew  is  /log  which,  so  it  was  agreed,  did 
not  make  sense  in  German  and  therefore  was  changed  to  wegwar/  which 
in  English  is  threw  away.  Then,  so  it  was  argued,  the  English  sentence 
makes  sense  after  all:  **Herr  Braun  warf  oft  dfe  Stiele  weg."  For 
justification,  an  additional. explanation  was  offered  that,  perhaps,  old 
Mr.  Brown  did  not  like  handles  or,  maybe  particular  kinds  of  handles. 
The(|nderstanding  of  the  English  phrase,  broke  the  bank,  was  thought  to 
mean  that  Joseph  apparently  brach  ein  in  die  Bank,  that  is,  entered  the 
bank  with  the  added  explanation  that  he  wanted  to  take  or  steal  the 
money  or  to  rob  the  bank.  But  one  subject  volunteered  that  Joseph  did  not 
hold  up  the  bank. 

How  did  the  bilinguals  arrive  at  comprehensioiL  of  the*English 
language?  When  the  same  language  operations  as  descnbed  in  Figure  1 
were  app^lied  to  the  above  sentences,  the  subjects  hesitated,  sometimes 
abandoned  cluster  translation,  examined  single  words,  and  reexamined 
German  meanings.  As  a  result  of  this,  German  words  were  manipulated 
to  accommodate  better  German  understanding,  which  was  then 
transferred  to  fit  the  English  sentence.  Figure  2  tries  to  demortstrate  the 
English-German-English  language  word  meaning  manipulation. 


1 

2  \ 

3 

4 

)oe 

broke 

the  bank 

at  Monte  Carlo. 

German  Translation  Joseph    brach       die  Bank  von  Monte  Carlo. 

Meaning  Manipulation 


Changed  German- 
English  Meaning 

Figure  2.     Word  Cluster  Relationships 


brachjein  in  i 


Joe  broke  into' the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo. 


In  the  completed  manipulation,  the  rootword  brach  (German),  and 
broke  (English)  has  been  maintained  in  both  languages  to  which,  in 
German,  the  separable  prefix  ein  and  the  preposition  in  have  been 
added,  resulting  in  the  new  English  word  into.  Relating  the  new 
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meaning  structured  through  German  language  manipulations  to  the 
given  English  sentence,  the  sentence  would  convey  Joe's  intent  to  rob 
the  bank  which  differed  markedly  from  the  original  English  sentence. 

It  can  be  concluded,  from  the  results  of  these  samples,  that  the 
subjects  translated  a  word  or  word  cluster  from  English  into  German, 
then  associated  German  meaning  experiences  and,  lacking  sufficient 
English  language  experience,  accepted  the  German  version  instead.  Did 
they  actually  try  to  tailor  the  weaker  language  background  through 
meaning  manipulation  derived  from  the  stronger  language  background? 
How  were  these  students  able  to  get  into  higher  grades?  Perhaps  the 
requirements  in  the  lower  grades  were  within  |Lheir  limited  English 
language  power  and  maybe  they  had  benefitted  from  frequent  and 
repetitious  seat  work.  However,  when  the  subjects  reached  the  upper 
elementary  grades,  the  traditional  textbooks  written  for  monoglots  of  the 
Anglo-Canadian  and  Anglo-American  cultures'*  became  too  difficult; 
even  too  difficult,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  German  speaking  parents  to 
help  their  children.  As-  for  the  teachers,  they  were  unilir>gual  and  had 
little  or  no  awareness  of  the  multilingual  mixture  in  the  classrooms  in 
which  traditional  lesson  plans  were  taught  **as  if  all  the  students  were 
profiting  from  the  lesson**  (52). v 

Therapy  RECOMNfENDATioNS  \ 

Instead  of  making  teachers  the  disseminators  of  interminable 
•unilingual  monologues,  which  bilinguals  may  not  always  be  able  to 
follow  and  understand,  teacher  education  should  train  teachers  to  learn 
to  listen  to  the  bilingual  student,  talk  with  him,  and  obserye  how  he 
learns  (4).  In  such  learning-centered  situations,  the  bilingual  is  given  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  materials  to  be  assihiilated  and 
accommodated  for  learning  and,  when  supported  by  independent 
questioning,  this  will  strengthen  the  weaker  language  background 
experiences.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  then  begin  to  understand  how 
bilinguals  learn  and  how"  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  intellectual 
horizons  of  bilinguals  beyond  the  limits  of  ^heir  own  language  and 
culture  by  seeking  and  making  available  many  and  varied  purposeful 
opportunities  for  them  to  grow  into  ihi  national  language,  until  this 
language  becomes  their  own  (9).  This  process  may  be  managed  more 
effectively  if  the  teacher  organises  each  activity  in  terms  of: 
1)  preparation,  2)  direction,  3)  discussion,  and  4)  application. 

IMPLEMENTING  THE  STEPS 

Preparation.  The  bilingual  is  exposed  to  the  main  ideas  of  the  new  ■ 
reading-learning  experience.  A  question  like,  "What  do  you  know  about 
it?**  will  start  exploration  of  background  experiences  as  well  as  of 
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meaning  resources  in  the  weaker  language.  Auditory  discrimination  is 
activated  by  clear  enunciation  leading  to  imitation  of  the  correct 
soundgestalt  of  words. 

During  background  explorations,  new  words  are  introduced  orally 
and  written  on  the  chalkboard  for  visual  inspe^ion.  Meaning  is 
established  from  context,  through  listening  and  discussing  with  other 
monoglots,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  through  explanation  by  the  teacher.  The 
time  allowed  for  thinking  must  be  generous.  Bilinguals  should  be 
encouraged^o  make  comparisons  with  the  stronger  language  as  long  and 
as  often  as  they  feel  the  need.  Thi3  sets  the  purpose  for  reading.  It  is 
difficult  even  for  monoglots  to  develop  the  habit  of  setting  a  clearly 
defined  purpos^  and  efficient  teacher  questioning  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  in  jaccomplishing  this  goal  (8).  This  is  particularly 
important  for  the  bilingual  because  it  helps  him  to  build  syntactical  and 
grammatical  facilities  in  the  weaker  language. 

Direction.  Through  the  learner-centered  activities  in  preparation, 
the  bilingual's  weaker  language  has  been  directed  toward  the  assigned 
silent  reading  task.  Silent  reading  receives  encouragement  from  within 
the  reader  because  he  has  reached  equilibrium  through  assimilation  of 
meanings  already  known  and  learned.  In  addition,  teacher  obser- 
vation during  silent  reading  will  give  the  student  assurance  that 
help  will  be  available  shoqld  unforeseen  comprehension  uncertainties 
arise.  Individual  help  at  such  times  provides  opportunities  for  the 
teacher  to  spot  obstructing  and  distracting  reading  symptoms. 

Discussion:  T^e  bilingual  is  challenged  to  use  the  weaker  language 
to  its  fullest  extent  by  discussing  orally  what  he  has  read  silently.  To 
encourage  vocal  expression,  fact,  vocabulary,  and  inference  questions 
are  recommended.  For  example:  "What  did  )oe  do?"  (fact  question); 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'run  of  the  milT  as  used  in  this 
sentence?" -(vocabulary  question);  and  "What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  had  been  in  Bill's  place?"  (inference  question).  This  kind  of 
questioning  guides  the  reader  from  literal  to  critical  reading.  In  seeking 
answers  to  questions  when  correct  recall  fails,  oral  rereading  for  specific 
purposes  is  employed.  Purposeful  orsrl  rereading  serves  to  reinforce  the 
weaker  language.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  verifying  doubtful  or 
incorrect  answers  and  recovering  forgotten  or  overlooked  words, 
phrases,  idiomatic  expressions,  and  other  information.  At  this  point, 
unilingual  teachers  should  restrai»n  themselves  from  simply  supplying 
answers  and  rushing  the  students.  Instead,  the  teachers  need  to  learn 
that  the  bilinguals  depend  upon  their  support  to  grow  in  the  weaker 
language  through  their  own  efforts  rather  than  being  forced  from 
without. 

•  / 
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Application.  Any  difficulties-  that  have  been  experienced  in  the 
foregoing  steps  should  be  explored  further  with  help  from  the  teacher  or 
from  a  competent  unilingual  student  tutor.  Help  should  be  directed 
primarily  toward  widening  background  experiences  in  the  weaker 
language.  Expanding  and  refining  the  weaker  language  must  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  activity.  Word  recognition  and  comprehension 
skills  become  secondary;  nevert^heless.  they  must  supplement  the 
primary  activities.  However,  secondary  activities  must  not  be  taught  in 
isolated  drill  fashion,  for  this  may  not  only  hinder  and  interfere  with,  but 
also  positively  destroy  healthy  inner  growth  of  the  weaker  language. 

CONCXUSION 

This  study  suggests  that  bilinguals  may  be  unjustifiably  hindered  in 
their  reading  progress  by  monocultural  and  monolinguistic  oriented 
school  systems.  Other  bilingual  studies  have  expressed  similar  concerns 
(6,  7),  It  is  proposed  that  bilinguals  should  not  only  be  helped  to  survive 
among  monoglots  but  encouraged  to  grow  in  the  weaker  language  and 
make  it  their  own.  To  assist  in  reaching  this  goal,  the  study 
reopmmended  basic  reading-learning  principles,  outlined  in  four  steps, 
for  the  use  of  unilingual  teachers  in  unilingual  classroom  instruction.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  study  will  stimulate  further  research  on  how  to 
improve  reading  instruction  for  bilinguals  in  mOnocultural  and 
monolingual  societies. 
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Sincethis  is  to  be  a  brief  presentation  of  a  complex  area,  perhaps  it  would 
be  wise  to  begin  with  definittons.  Classically,  in  some  textbooks,  visual 
perception  is  defined  as  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  organ  plus  the 
resulting  action.  Others  consider  perception  the  interpretation  of 
sensory  data  from  past  experiences.  Those  who  construct  tests  in  this 
area  apparently  have  their  own  definitions  drawn  from  the  labels  on  the 
tests  they  create.  For  example,  in  the  Cfnited  States  there  are  now 
available  83  tests  of  a  single  visual  perceptual  type  of  behavior  and  21 
multiple  test  batteries.  If  we  take  the  labels  of- the  various  tests  at  face 
value,  there  are  apparently  dozens  of  components  of  visual  perception. 

Another  approach  to  defining  visual  perception  is  present  in  the  use 
of  ^factor  analysis.  In  this  technique,  a  large  number  of  tests  are 
administered  and  the  results  intercorrelated.  In  this  fashion,  tests  which 
havecommon  elements,  and  presumably  the  basic  components  of  visual 
perception,  can  be  identified.  One  such  factor  analysis  of  some  35  tests 
identified  in  the  mind  of  the  author  what  she  considered  to  be  5  major 
components.  These  were  motor  planning  and  eye  hand  relations,  form 
constancy  and  space  relations,  hyperactivity  and  distractibility,  lateral 
awareness  of  sr^es  of  the  body,  and  figure  ground  discrimination.  It  is 
apparent  that  this  study  included  not  only  what  might  be  considered 
measures  of  visual  per^ception  but  also  interferences  with  visual 
perception.  Thus,  the  results  are  a  little  clouded. 

Another  factor  analysis  identified  6  major  elements  of  visual 
perception  as  organization  of  movements  in  space,  ocular  control, 
dynamic  balance,  rhythmic  writing  and  postural  stability,  form 
percepetion,  and  motor  planning  and  control.  Interestingly  enough,  this 
factor  analysis  of  a  popular  multiple  test  battery  grouped  and  labeled  the 
test  differently  than  the  original  author.  The  problem  in  interpreting 
these  factor  analyses  is  that  they  can  yield  no  more  information  than  is 
put  into  the  computer.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  assume  that  because  a 
large  number  of  tests  are  studied  in  this  fashion,  the  entire  area  of  visual 
perception  is  necessarily  included.  Therefore,  the  results  do  not  really 
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tell  us  what  visual  perception  is,  but  merely  indicate  what  relationships 
there  are  among  the  few  tests  the  authors  chose  to  analyze. 

Another  way  of  attempting  to  define  visual  perception  is  to  look  at* 
the  major  types  of  tests  which  are  now  being  sold  under  this  label.  One 
such  major  type  may  be  called  the  Part-Whole  Test.  This  usually 
includes  matching  part^  to  a  whole  or  recognizing  that  pictured  parts  of 
^n  object  belong  to  a  whole.  The  test  may  take  the  form  of  simply 
manipulating  cutouts  or  of  attempting  to  draw  the  missing  parts  when 
an  incomplete  drawing  is  present.  A  second  very  popular  type  of  visual 
perception  test  is  that  in  visual  memory  for  designs.  As  its  name  implies, 
this  test  usually  requires  the  child  to  reproduce  a  geometric  shape  or 
form.  Among  the  tests  which  use  this  approach  are  Bender  Gestalt, 
Benton  Visual  Retention,  Graham-Kendall  Memory  for  Designs,  Beery, 
Minnesota  Percepto-Diagnostic,  and  Winter  Haven  Perceptual 
Achievement  Forms.  All  of  these  tests  are  in  wide  juse  in  the  United 
States.  However,  the  measurement  of  visual  memory  for  design  in  this 
fashion  raises  doubts  in  some  minds.  Most  of  these  tests  were  originally 
built  to  detect  brain  damage  in  persons  much  older  than  the  school 
children  to  which  the  tests  are  now  being  applied.  Most  of  the  tests  are 
seriously  influenced  by  intelligence,  short  term  memory,  and  various 
methods  of  administration.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  authors  of  these 
tests  ignor©  these  possible  influences  and  consider  their  tests  adequate 
measures  of  visual  perception  in  toto.  A  third  type  of  test,  figure  ground, 
is^one  in  which  the  individual  attempts  to  recognize  a  drawing  or  a 
picture  which  is  embedded  in  a  confusing  background.  There  are  at  least 
eight  different  ways  of  measuring Jfigure  ground  discrimination 
employing  marbles,  intersecting  figures,  simple  geometric  forms,  and 
pictures  Embedded  in  a  highly  structured  background.  No  one  has  tried 
to  find  out  which  one  of  these  is  the  best  measure  and  few  of  the  tests 
have  really  been  validated  as  highly  predictive  of  reading  success.  A 
fourth  type  is  that  of  form  discrimination,  perhaps  second  only  .to  the 
visual  memory  for  designs  in  its  popularity.  This  approach  usually 
involves  tasks  of  matching  various  geometric  shapes  eithet^t^i^ally  or 
by  cutouts.  In  some  quarters,  it  is  widely  and  Uncritically  iaccepted  that 
performance  in  this  type  of  test  is  highly  related  to  early  success  in 
reading. 

Another  type  of  visual  perception  test  is  labeled  form  constancy . 
Here  the  task  is  that  of  recognizing  a  form  or  a  shape  despite  rotations  or 
reversals  of  the  form. 

These  are  only  the  five  major  types  of  visual  perception  tests  and 
there  are  many  others  available.  Critics  of  these  approaches  to  the 
measurement  of  visual  perception  have  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
tests  have  low  predictive  value,  are  unclear  in  their  intercorrelations  and 
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overlap  with  other  tests,  and  are  almost  irrelevant  to  an  attempt  to 
diagnose  ^  beginning  reader's  needs.  Other  critics  point  out  that  the  tests 
are  often  based  on  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  reasoning.  That  is.  if  a 
child  is  poor  in  one  of  these  tests  in  visual  perception  in  the  third  grade, 
it  explains  his  reading  failures  in  first  and  second  grades.  There  is  also  a 
strong  tendency  tov^ard  loose  interpretation  of  correlations  of  the  tests 
wiih  reading  achievement.  Authors  often  accept  statistically  significant 
but  minute  correlations  v^ith  reading  as  indications  of  validity  of  the  test. 
For  example,  Thurstone's  Identical  Forms  Test  v^as  used  in  the  first 
grade  studies  and  yielded  correlations  from  .27  to  .40  with  paragraph 
meaning  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade.  While  these  correlations  are 
probably  statistically  significant,  they  mean  that  the  ability  to  match 
forms  as  it  is  measured  in  this  test  accounted  for  between  7  and  16 
percent  of  the  variance  in  reading  success.  In  other  words,  84  to  93 
percent  of  what  determines  reading  success  in  the  first  grade  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  kind  of  measurement.  But  many  of  the  test  makers  use 
data  of  this  quality  to  justify  their  peculiar  definitions  of  visual 
perception^ 

By  this  time,  perhaps  some  readers  are  expecting  a  definition  of 
visual  perception.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  ready  to  define  it  in  terms  of  the 
available  data.  We  do  not  know  what  all  the  components  or  elements  of 
v4sual  perception  are  as' a  result  of  the  test  labels,  factor  analyses,  or  the 
claims  of  the  test  authors.  If  this  discussion  leaves  you  confused  as  to 
exactly  what  visual  perception  is.  this  was  my  intention.  It  is  not  certain 
that  we  know  what  visual  perception  is  as  it  functions  in  early  reading 
nor  whether  it  is  worth  our  time  to  use  the  various  tests  and  other 
instruments  which  are  being  offered. 

To  reinforce  this  impression  of  confusion  in  the  field,  letustitesome 
of  the  results  of  the  studies  of  the  significance  of  various  well-known 
perception  tests  for  early  reading.  The  author  has  collected  38 
correlations  of  the  Frostig  battery  with  measures  of  reading 
achievement.  Of  these  38  correlations,  15  are  statistically  insignificant 
and.  thus,  useless  for  prediction.  Only  7  of  these  38  correlations  achieve 
a  level  indicating  a  moderate  relationship  that  is  .40  to  .60.  and  none 
reach  the  marked  relationship  level,  above  .60.  As  for  the  total  score  on 
the  Frostig  of  the  8  correlations  with  reading  only  one  reaches  the  upper 
range  of  usefulness.  To  interpret  these  correlations  from  another  view, 
the  total  scores  in  this  battery  claiming  to  measure  five  aspects  of  visual 
perception  account  for  from  10  to  38  percent  of  the  variance  in  reading 
scores,  while  any  of  the  subtests  account  for  anywhere  from  0  to  30 
percent  in  the  variance  in  reading.  In  other  worfls,  neither  the  subtests  of 
this  very  popular  battery  nor  the  total  score  are  very  useful  in  predicting 
early  reading  success. 
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The  author  has  made  a  similar  collection  of  the  predictive  studies 
using  the  Bender  GestaJt.  In  predicting  readiness  for  reading  of  11 
correlations  of  the  Bender  with  such  a  test,  3  are  very  low,  4  are 
moderate,  and  4  are  relatively  high  correlations.  In  predicting  reading 
achievement  of  22  correlaiions,  10  are  very  low,  8  are  moderate,  and  only 
4  are  high.  In  other  words,  this  very  popular  tool  of  American  and 
European  psychologists  tends  to  show  very,  weak  relationships  with 
reading  achievement,  and  only  slightly  better  relationships  with 
readiness.  Moreover,  the  interpretation  of  the  relevance  of  this  test  to 
reading  achievement  is  clouded  by  the  fact  that  the  Bender  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  measure  of  intelligence,  by  others,  a  measure  of 
personality  adjustment,  an  instrument  for  detecting  probably  brain 
damage,  and  a  measure  of  ego  strength.  When  a  test  has  this  many, 
meanings  for  its  various  users,  how  do  we  interpret  its  relevance  to 
visual  perception  and  early  reading  success?  We  could  go  on  citing  other 
collections  of  data  on  the  remaining  popular  tests  of  visual  perception, 
but  the  implications  would  be  very  similar.  Those  that  have  desirable 
reliabilities  often  have  apparently  no  relationship  to  reading  or 
readiness  success,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Benton  Visual  Retention.  3ome 
tests,  such  as  the  de  Hirsch  Predictive  Index,  were  constructed  under 
peculiar  circumstances  in  very  small  groups  and  their  results 
generalized  elsewhere  without  ample  statistical  support.  Many  make  no 
attempt  to  control  the  influence  of  intelligence,  of  the  speed  of  the 
child's  reaction  or  the  effects  of  the  timing  in  the  test,  or  the  memory 
factor  in  trying  to  recall  the  matter  of  the  test.  ^ 

TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

But  the  title  of  this  discussion  is  "Outcomes  of  Visual  Perception 
Training" — not  really  a  discussion  of  what  visual  perception  is  or  what 

-^is  wrong  with  the  tests  in  this  area.  I  have  deliberately  delayed  in 
beginning  a  discussion  of  training  programs  to'  give  a  set  toward 

'Mnterpretftig  their  results.  When  the  field  is  so  poorly  defined,  and  when 
the  instalments  used  in  the  field  are  of  such  dubious  quality,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  follow-up  training  programs  would  be  difficult  to 
interpret. 

However,  let  us  describe  the  various  types  of  visual  perceptual 
training  programs  now  current  in  both  America  and  Eiirppe.  As  you^A^ill 
note,  there  is  a  very  loose  use  of  terms  to  describe  the  training,  with  evety 
trainer  seeming  to  have  his:* own  concepts  and  his  own  labels  for  the 
activities  he  describes.  Another  interesting  aspect  of  man^  of  these 
training  programsis  thajt  we  find  8  or  9  typefi  of  activities  prescribed  on 
the  basi^^of  a  solitary  measure  of  visual  perception  such  as  form 
discrimination.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  exactly-  how 
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these  complex  training  programs  are  related  to  the  dragnosis  obtainable 
from  many  of  the  current  tests  in  visual  perception.  But  we  will  proceed 
with  describing  them  in  any  event.  Basically,  the  activities  offered  in 
such  training  programs  fall  into  five  major  types: 

BODY  tiCUEMA 

Body  schema  implies  knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  parts  and 
control  of  its  functions,  it  is  also  called  training  in  self-concept,  motor 
planning,  mobilization,  and  body  image.  Among  the  variety  of  activities 
usually  offered  are  jointed  dolls,  rhythmic  movements  to  music, 
movement  games,  rope  skipping,  and  limitation  of  movements  of 
another  person.  , 

BALANCE 

This  type  of  program  is  concerned  with  the  control  of  the  body  and 
its  parts.  It  is  often  called  training  in  laterality,  directionality,  postural 
flexibility,  or  movement  training.  Usually  the  program  includes  such 
items  as  the  walking  beam,  a  walking  obstacle  course,  stepping  games, 
the  balance  disc,  and  the  trampoline. 

HAND  EYE  COORDINATION 

This  program  implies  the  integration  of  visual  information  with  the 
motoric  responses  of  the  hand.  It  is  sometimes  called  perceptual-motor 
match  or  organization  of  movements  in  space.  Training  in  this  particular 
type  of  program  usually  involves  templates,  chalkboard  exercises, 
coloring,  cutting,  pasting,  bean  bags,  ball  throwing,  ring  toss,  rhythm 
bands,  bead  stringing,  and  paper  and  pencil  activities  in  tracing  and  dot 
patterns. 

OCULAR  CQNTROL 

The  purpose  of  this  training  is  to  enable  the  child  to  develop 
controlled  effective  movements  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  called  training  in 
distance,  size,  and  shape  in  space.  The  techniques  usually  include  the 
Marsden  Swinging  Ball,  fingerplay,  straight  lineand  rotary  pursuit  tasks 
with  flashlights,  and  useof  walking  beam  while  fixating  on  a  wall  target. 

FORM  PERCEPTION 

This  program  obviously  stresses  the  recognition  of  visual  shapes  and 
symbols.  Training  may  be  conducted  on  a  three  dimensional  or  a  two 
dimensional  level.  It  may  include  such  three  dimensional  activities  as 
those  involving  puzzles,  peg  boards,  parquetry,  mosaic  tiles,  and  bldtk 
designs.  The  two  dimensional  level  may  include  paper  and  pencil  tasks 
in  tracing,  reproducing,  matching  forms,  desk  plates,  or  drawing. 
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A  few  program  directors  include  activities  in  the  area  of  visual 
memory,  visual  rhythm  and  sequencing,  and  temporal  and  auditory 
sequencing.  In  fact,  the  breadth  of  activities  may  well  expand  to  include 
dealing  with  the  learning  modalities  of  the  child;  i.e.,  the  training  is 
focused  on  the  proposed  channel  appropriate  for  the  child's  learning, 
whether  this  be  visual,  auditory,  tactile,  or  kinesthetic.  The  breadth  of 
activities  in  visual  perception  training,  often  followed  after  a  single  test 
of  form  discrimination  or  memory  for  design,  are  certainly  a  testimony  to 
the  creativity  or  imagination  of  program  directors.  It  is  difficult  for  some 
of  us  to  see  how  the  diagnosis  really  indicates  this  multiplicity  of  needs 
for  children  who  are  presumably  handicapped  in  the-  area  of  visual 
perception. 

To  guide  us  in  such  programs,  there  has  been  a  flood  of  guides, 
syllabi,  and  commercial  kits  available  in  the  general  market.  These  are 
being  contributed  by  physical  educators,  psychologists,  optometrists, 
kindergarten-nurSery  groups,  and  many  others.  These  types  of 
specialists  have  their  own  concepts  of  visual  perception  and  desirable 
training  programs  and  it  is  quite  interesting  to  make  comparisons  among 
fliem.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  esoteric  programs  which  are  not 
as  widely  known  or  used  as  those  that  are  so  readily  available  through 
the  commercial  market.  For  example,  there  is  the  Delacato  program 
based  on  an  irrelevant  theory  of  cerebral  dominance.  The  Delacato 
training  is  an  attempt  to  produce  complete  sidedness  in  an  individual  by 
creeping,  crawling,  walking,  and  sleep  posture  training.  According  to  its 
author,  this  program  is  a  definite  cure  for  most  language  and  reading 
difficulties,  particularly^ those  in  the  perceptual  area. 

Another  approach  is  the  Orthomolecular  treatment  program  which 
consists  of  massive  doses  of  vitamins  and  minerals  and  a  high  protein, 
low  carbohydrate  diet.  Presumably,  this  medication  (if  you  can  call  it 
such)  will  produce  the  desired  results  of  success  in  early  reading  with 
children  who  have  "perceptual  problems."  Those  who  promote  this 
medical  approach,  however,  do  not  use  the  amphetamines  or  the 
tranquilizers  that  so  many  medical  people  are  offering  for  these  same 
reasons.  Perhaps,  because  of  the  diversity  of  training  activities  available, 
we  also  see  many  combinations  of  programs  involving  visual 
coordination,  gross  and  fine  motor  skills,  plus  various  types  of  auditory 
training. 

The  American  optometrists  also  have  entered  the  field  in  offering 
their  visual  training  program  to  improve  binocular  coordination,  the 
accomodation  convergence  function,  the  accuracy  of  fixation,  and  other 
such  visual  functions. 

In  a  field  as  diverse  as  this,  we  might  well  expect  that  results  from 
training  programs  would  show  extreme  variations  from  completely 
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negative  to  various  degrees  of  positiveness.  Many  of  those  conducting 
visual  perception  training  programs  really  have  not  attempted  to 
'determine  the  effects  upon  reading  but  are  satisfied  if  they  produce  gains 
in  a  retest  of  visual  perception.  We  have  reviewed  some  28  programs  of 
this  type.  Of  these,  1 5  produced  gains  in  the  perceptual  test  as  they  had 
hoped  to;  7  did  not.  The  remainder  did  not  even  retest  to  determine 
whether  there  were  gains  in  visual  perception.  Of  these  that  evaluated 
the  effects  on  readiness,  9  were  negative  and  only  1  was  positive.  Of  the  - 
14  programs  testing  for  effects  on  reading,  all  were  negative.  Most  of 
these  28  programs  emphasized  the  visual  motor  training  or  form 
perception  types  of  activities,  including  those  we  have  previously 
described  under  the  rubrics  oLbody  schema,  ocular  control,  eye-hand 
coordination,  and  balance. 

Another  group  of  seven  studies  emphasizing  the  visual  discrim- 
ination of  forms,  letters,  and  words  were  reasonably  :successful.  Some 
would  generalize  from  this  particular  group  of  studies  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  employ  training  materials  which  closely  resemble  the 
matter  ordinarily  obtained  in  the.  act  of  reading.  Another  group  of  H 
studies  also  stressing  the  visual  motor  programs,  however,  were  largely 
successful  in  improving  readiness  or  reading  achievement.  Another 
reviewer  aites  11  studies  selected  from  the  literature  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  research  and  finds  5  of  these  positive  in  effects  upon 
reading,  5  negative,  and  1  completely  inconclusive.  It  might  be  noted 
that  his  5  studies  resulting  in  negative  results  dealt  with  children  of 
normal  reading  ability  of  middle-class  socioeconomic  status,  while  3  of 
the5  positive  studies  dealt  with  children  of  low  socioeconomic  status  or 
retarded  readers.  Perhaps  these  results  are  telling  us  that  perceptual 
training  is  related  to  reading  improvement  only  among  those  children 
whose  preschool  experiences  have  been  very  limited  or  those  children 
likely.to  have  difficulty  in  early  reading  programs.  It  may  be  that  such 
training  is  relatively  pointless  for  the  brighter,  middle-class  children  or 
those  who  would  normally  succeed  in  our  beginning  reading  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  studies  which  emphasize  the  visual  motor  type  • 
of  program,  we  have  collected  18  studies  on  the  Frostig  program.  This  is 
a  commercial  program  emphasizing  training  in  the  five  areas  sampled  in 
the  subtests  of  the  Frostig  battery.  In  6  out  of  8  of  these  studies  in  which  a 
retest  was  made  on  the  Frostig  battery,  there  were  gains  in  that 
performance.  But  in  readiness.  7  out  of  the  10  programs  eYnploying  the 
Frostig  materials  achieved  no  improvements  and  in  9  out  of  19  studies, 
there  were  no  effects  upon  reading  achievement.  There  is  additional 
evidence,  however,  that  in  those  studies  which  were  seemingly 
successful  in  producing  gains  on  a  retest  in  perception,  the  gains  vyere 
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,  only  temporary  and  no  greater  than  would  normally  have  occurred  as  a 
matter  of  maturation. 

We  have  no  explanation  for  the  fact  that  the  visual  motor  programs, 
as  they  may  be  called,  produce  success  in  about  one  out  of  every  two 
studies.  There  are  hints  iri  the  data  that  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  visual 
motor  type  program  is  greatest  among  lower-class,  lower  socioeconomic 
children  and  it  is  relatively  irrelevant  for  readiness  or  reading 
achievement  among  middle-class  children.  There  is  also  strong 
evidence  here  that  the  use  of  commercial  programs  that  have  not  had 
careful  field  studies  and  validation  seems  quite  pointless. 

My  own  experiences  have  been  successful  in  using  chalkboard  and 
seat  work  exercises,  i^n  place  of  reading  instruction^  for  hand-eye 
coordination  among  low  socioeconomic  children.  In  this  study,  the 
children  were  given  from  two  to  six  months  of  such  training,  vyithout 
that  s^me  amount  of  reading  instruction.  The  34  experimental  classes 
equalled  the  reading  achievement  of  the  controls  who  were  directly 
introduced  to  the  basal  reading  program.  Obviously,  the  substitution  of 
this  specific  kind  of  training  did  not  prevent  normal  reading 
achievement.  In  contrast,  the  experimental  children  in  the  lowest 
quarter  qf  intelligence  for  the  entire  group  and  the  black  children  in 
these  classes  exceeded  the  reading  achievement  of  comparable  low 
ability  control  pupils  or  the  white  experimental  pupils.  In  other  words, 
the  training  was  decidedly  profitablefor  low  ability,  low  socioeconomic, 
and  black  children.  It  waS  not  as  profitable  for  low  socioeconomic  white 
children,  and  of  little  value  for  middle-class  children,  white  or  black. 

There  are  those  who  would  question  whether  visual  perception,  as  it 
is  currently  being  identified,  really  has  anything  to  do  with  early  reading 
achievement  to  any  appreciable  degree.  The  contradictory  results  in 
many  studies  certainly  would  give  rise  to  such  a  question.  Let  us  return 
then  to  the  major  types  of  training  currently  being  offered,  presumably  to 
improve  visual  perception  and  reading  achievement.  Can  we  see  any 
obvious  relationships  between  these  types  of  activities  and  the  child's 
efforts  in  learning  to  read?  We  might  say  that  the  body  schema  and  the 
balance  exercises  would  be  profitable  in  terms  of  teaching  the  child 
directipnality,  orienting  him  to  the  parts  of  his  body  and,  in  a  sense, 
giving  him  orientation  to  objects  in  space.  Whether  this  is  related  to 
reading  achievement  is  still  highly  questionable. 

The  third  type  of  major  activity,  hand-eye  coordination,  has  obvious 
relationships  to  handwriting,  to  letter  formation,  and  to  letter  and  word 
discrimination  or  recognition.  Unless  chjldren  can  form  letters 
consistently,  we  can  hardly  expect'them  to  recognize  letters  and  words 
consistently.  It  is  true  that/- some  children  with  very  poor  hand-eye 
coordination  do  learn  to  read  quite  well.  But,  in  general,  children  who 
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are  handicapped  in  hand-eye  coordination  show  these  difficulties  in 
handwriting,  letter  formation,  and  letter  and  word  recogr>ition.  Thus, 
there  may  be  some  direct  relevance;  to  reading  achiev(»m(»nt  in  this  type 
of  trainii>^. 


Ocular  control  -or  the  ability  to  maintain  fixation,  or  to  put  it  more 
simply,  to  direct  one's  eyt^s  U'h(?re  one  wishes,  is  (j^rtainly  related  to  th(» 
mechanical  aspects  of  reading.  For  example,  one  study  showed  that  over 
50  percent  of  kindergarttm  children  could  not  suffif:iently  control  their 
eyes  to  look  at  a  series  of  dots  successively  and  repeatedly.  In  other 
words, "they  C:ould  not  c:oordinate  well  enough  to  perform  the  basic  act  of 
fixating  on  a  line  making  the  sweep  to  the  next  fixation,  and  so  on.  and 
repeating  the  return  sweep  to  the  next  line.  Ocular  control  activities  do 
tend  to  promote  development  of  this  mechanical  control  and  probably 
will  show  direct  relationship  to  reading  achievement  for  those  children 
who  need  such  training  ^ 

The  last  of  the  five  types  of  training  programs,  emphasizing  form 
perception,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all.  This  usually  takes  the 
form  of  matching,  reproducing,  and  arranging  geometric  forms.  The 
research,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  if  this  form  discrimination 
were  practiced  with  letters  and  words  the  results  might  be  more  closely 
related  to  reading  achievement.  Hence,  in  the  present  form,  most 
programs  emphasizing  form  perc:eption  are  not  very  relevant  to  reading 
success.  In  some  reports,  several  of  these  types  of  activities  are  given  to  a 
group  of  children  in  the  expectation  that  this  sort  of  shotgun  treatment 
will  result  in  greater  scores  on  a  readiness  test  or  better  performances  on 
a  reading  test.  If  our  deduction  about  the  relevance  of  these  various  types 
of  training  are  correct,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  in  these 
multitype  training  programs  vary  f:onsiderably  from  one  study  to  the 
next. 
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La  Prediction  de  I'Apprentissage  de  la  Lecture 
et  Sensible  a  TAction  Pedagogique 

Andrv  /nizcin 

(jTitrr  National  dr  PrdH^o^K'  i.ilt* 
Hrauniont.  Fraiu  c 


Les  travaux  relatifs  a  I'apprentissage  de  la  lecture,  a  sa  preparation  et  a 
ses  avatars  ait  tour  a  tour  mis  I'accent  sur  les  particu larites 
psychologiques  des  enfants  et  sur  les  Institutions  caracterisees  dans  leur 
ensemble  (les^ methodes,  les  families,  les  societes).  Fidele  au  cadre 
scolaire,  nous  nous  appliquons  depuis  une  decennie  a  saisir  les  faits  en 
direct  et  en  gros-plan,  observant  individuellement  des  ecoliers  a  leur 
poste  de  travail. 

Presentons  quelques  resultats: 
1.    Lf  premier  sera  re/at  if  d  la  notion  de  validiU)  des  tests  pretdictifs 

Auteur  du  premier  instrument  frangais  de  cette  sorte,  la  Batterie 
Predictive  de  I'apprentissage  de  la  lecture,  j'ai  eu  evidemment,  a  me 
preoccuper  de  cas  pour^^squds  la  prediction  ne  se  realisait  pas.  Bien 
qli'ils  redufsaient  de  la  validite  du  test,  ces  cas  n'etaient  pas  pour  me 
deplaire  car  ils  accreditaient  notre  conception  de  I'aptitude  a  apprendre 
a  lire  dont  nous  ne  faisons  pas  une  donne  congenitale  et  organique. 
CJuand  nous  cherchons  a  evaluer  chez  un  enfant  de  sans  son  aptitude  a 
apprendre  a  lire  nous  nous  limitons  a  caracteriser  a  un  certain  moment, 
un  ensemble  d'habiletes  psychologiques  repertoriees  non  pas  avec 
exhaustivite  mais  avec^clarte  et  qui,  chez.cet  enfant  candidat  a 
I'appreqtissage  de  la  lecture  fera  que  la  tache  sera  plus  ou  moins  facile. 

Nous  considerons  done  surtout  I'aptitude  comme  un  effet  du  vecu  de 
I'enfant  or.  un  enfant  de  5  ans  a  deja  beaucoup  vecu  et  s'est  trouve  selon 
urre  variabilite  inouie  plus  ou  moins  heureusement  sollicite  par  son 
entourage,  plus  ou  moins  beneficiaire  d'experiences  educatives.  Dans 
^;ette  perspective  il  est  facile  d'admettre  qu'une  variation  soudaine  et 
importante  des  f:onditions  de  vie  de  (:et  enfant  pourra  invalider  la 
prediction. 

'  Bien  entendu  cette  (:onception  est  source  de  liberie  et  valorise 
I'actuin  pedagogique:  puisque  la  predi(:tion  peut  mentir.  tachons  de 
faire  mentir  les  mativaises  predictions.  Faut-il  ajouter  que  lorsque  notre 
'Batterie  Predictive  ne  sert  qu*a  determiner  I'orientation  d'un  enfant,  par 
exemple  on  maintien  en  grande  section  de  Maternelle  ou.  tout  au 
contraire  son  passage  precole  en  premiere  annee  ((^P)  ou  encore  son 
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admission  dans  une  classe  speciale.  Tinstrument  et  la  methodedes  tests 
dont  il  se  reclame,  sont  trahis.  Si  un  test  aide  a  definir  et  a  comprendre 
une^ituation  personnelle  d'ecolier,  il  vaut  finalement  par  les 
suggesftons  favorables  a  son  evolution  qu'il  apporte. 

Aussi.  la  necessite  de  mieux  saisir  Taction  pedagogique  vecue  par 
Tecolier  jour  apres  jour  s'est  imposee  a  nous.  Cela  nous  a  conduit  dans 
les  classes  de  premiere  annee»  pendant  leur  fonctionement  banal,  afin 
d'observer  tel  et  tel  ecoliers  en  train  d'apprendre  a  lire. 

Par  chance  nous  avons  degage  un  facteur  puisamment  explicatif  du 
devenir  des  predictions  et  que  nous  designais  par  le  sigle  ALPECLE,  en 
frangais:  activite  laborieuse  personnelle  de  Tecolier  en  contact  visuel 
avec  la  langue  ecrite.  Plusieurs  relations  ont  ete  solidement  etablies: 

1 —  I'ALPECLE  varie  entre  les  eleves  d'une  meme  classe,  ftiais  bien 
davantage  d'une  classe  a  Tautre.  d,*un  maitre  a  Tautre,  tant  et  si  bieu 
qu'on  peut  faire  de  Cette  ALPECLE  une  estimation,  un  indice 
caracteristique  de  toute  action  pedagogique. 

2 —  une  forte  correlation  s'est  revelee  entre  TALPECLEmoyenne  dechaque 
cl&sse  et  la  rentabilite  de  cette  classe  evalu&  en  fonction  des 
acquisitions  des  eleves  rapportees  a  leurs  possibmtes  de  deparer. 

3 —  enfin  Talpecle  rend  compte  de  la  plus  ou  moins  grande  validite  des 
predictions.  Si  on  oppose  les  classes  en  deux  gjfoupes  selon  leur 
rentabilite,  on  constate  que  la  validite  des  predictions  est  beaucoup  plus 
elevee  dans  les  classes  a  forte  rentabilite  (qui  sont  aussi,  rappelons-le,  les 
classes  a  forte  ALPECLE  moyenne).  Ainsi^  il  y  a  des  classes  ou 

^^cti^uement  toutes  les  predictions  se  realisent  sauf  les  mauvaises  et 
d'autres  ou  seules  les  mauvaises  predictions  se  realisent,  toute 
prediction  etant  demeuree  ignoree  des  maitres. 

Farce  que  trop  souvent  maintenucdans  la  penurie.  Taction  scolaire 
est  loin  d'avoir  revele  a  toua«s-pos9ibilites  de  reduction  des  carences 
psychologiques  constituees^^uf  les  manques  de  stimulation  educative 
familiale.  Ne  retenais  que  Toptimisme  qui  se  degage  de  cette 
demonstration  de  la  puissance  potentielle  de  Tecole  fondamentale. 

2.    Notre  deuxieme  resultat  porte  "btteinte  d  la  notion  courante  de 
dyslexie 

De  notre  population  d'experi^ce  forte  de  300  enfants  de  premiere 
^annee,  nous  avons  degage  les  cas  de  contradiction  les  plus  flagrants 
entre  la  prediction  de  Tapprentissage  de  la  lec|fure  et  sa  realisation. 
— un  groupe  de*14  ecoliers  etait^nstitue  par  ceux  qui  avaient  tout  pour 
reussir  et  pourtan\  n'ont  pas  rei^^c'etaient  tous  ceux  et  exclusivement 
ceux  qui  au  depart  presentaient  a  la  fois  un^ge  mental  superieur  de  plus 
de  trois  mois  a  Tage  reel^ainsi  que  le  degre  de  prediction  de 
1-apprentissage  de  la  lecture  le  plus  favorable,  et  qui  cependant  en  fin 
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d'annee  n'atteignaient  pas  a  notre  epreuve  de  controle  (Batterie  de 
Lecture)  le  score  de  38  pts  critere  du  ''savoir  tout  juste  lire."  Deja,  la 
plupart  de  ces«enfants  passaient  alas  pour  dyslexiques. 
— a  1-oppose,  ceux  qui  n'avaient  rien  pour  reussir  et  qui  pourtant 
atteignaient  les  fameux  38  pts  en  fin  d'annee,  au  nombre  de  13,  ils 
presentaient  au  depart  un  age  mental  inferieur  a  Tage  reel  de  plus  de 
trois  mois  et  leurscorea  la  Batterie  Predictive  laissait  prevoir  Techec  de 
I'apprentissage  de  la  lecture. 

Eh  bien!  Les  eleves  du  premier  groupe  d'une  part,  et  ceux  du. 
deuxieme  groupe  d'autre  part  n'appartenaient  pas  aux  memes  classes  les 
premiers  etaient  eley^s  de  classes  a  faible  ALPECLE  moyenne  et  les 
seconds  eleves  de  classes  a  forte  ALPECLE  moyenne.  Ajoutons  que  nous 
n'avions  depiste  chez  les  premiers  aucun  deficit  electif  commun  a  partir 
de  leurs  resultats  partiels  a  la  Batterie  Predictive,  aucun  "germe  de 
dyslexie**  en  quelque  sorte. 

Ainsi,  Tappartertance  a  la  ciasse  frequent^e- — effet  du  hasard — avait 
grandement  decide  des  acquisitions  de  chaque  eleve  et  permettait 
d'expliquer  la  reussite  imprevue  des  uns  comme  Techec  inattendu  des 
autres.  Par  contre  Texplication  habituelle  par  Theredite,  dedaigneuse  de 
J'exploration  fine  de  Taction  pedagogique  vecue  par  I'enfant,  et  qui 
projette  dans  son  lointain  passe  devenu  inaccessible  la  cause  de  son 
echec  present  apparait  plus  aventureuse  que  jamais. 

On  a  trop  dit  que  Tecole,  de  toute  fagon,  nepeut  qu'arriver  trop  tard. 
C'est  encore  un^  conclusion  optimiste. 

3.    Le  dernier  resultat  que  nous  presenterons  interesse  la  dfdactfque  de 
Tapprentissage  de  fa  lepture.  -  , 

Puisque  1'alpECLE  constjtue  une  estimation  de  la  rentabilite  a  venir  ^ 
.  de  la  ciasse,  tout  accroissement  de  cette  ALPECLE  pourra  etr^  cdnsidere 
comni^-^aduisant  un  meilleur  investissement  pedagogique.  Cela 
revient  a^hercher  ce  qui  determine  TalpECLE. 

Pour  y  parvenir  nous  avons  tente  de  degager  les  faits  didactiques 
communs  aux  classes  a  forte  ALPECLE,  opposes  aux  classes  a  faible 
ALPECLE.  Ainsi  ont  ete  elaborees  les  recommendations  suivantes.  dont 
Hobjectif  lointain  n'est  autre  que  de  faire  mentir  ^es  mauyaises 
predictions: 

*  la  querelle  des  methodes,  opposes  traditionnellemiBnt  au  nom  de 
leur  adequation  aux  processus  psychologiques  qui  seraient  devenus 
fonctionnels  chez  les  Aleves,  est  tout  a  fait  vaine:  nos  classes 
extremement  opposes  du  point  de  vue  de  la  rentgbilite  se  reclament  de  la 
meme  methode.  La  meme  etiquette  cautionne  le  meilleur  et  le  pire. 

toute  rencontre  prematuree  avec  Tecrit  presente  des  risques.  De 
nombreux  eleves  de  premiere  annee  remarquables  par  leur  faible 
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ALPECLE  presentent  des  seqiielles  des  tentatives  de  pedagogisme  de  plus 
en  plus  repandues  dans'nos  granges  sections  de  maternelle  au  seul  profit 
des  qudlques  efifahts  favorises  d'avance,  ei  doqt  le  principe  est  de  faire 
acquerir  n'imponte  quoi  a  n'importe  qui,  n'importe  quand.  La  langue 
ecrite  y  jouit  d'une  tel  prestige  que  rentrainement  de^  enfants  a 
Timitation,  aux  discrimination  percep^tives,  aux  activites  r^thmiques  et 
graphiques,  a  la  comprehension  a  la  pratique  et  a  Tanalyse  du  langage 
oral,  a  la  representation  montale  et  au  passage  gradue  du  figuratif  a 
Tabstrait  et  de  Tindice  au  sigue,  tout  cela  p^ur  les  autres,  pour  la  plupart 
des  eleves  est  escamote.  C'est  que  I'analyse  de  donnes  familieres  par 
exemple  d'enonces  verba'ux  (oraux)  et  I'analyse  de  la  transcription 
£^straite  (ecrite)  de  *'ces  enonces  correspondent  a  des  niveaux"  de 

•  dteveloppement  psychioJogique  tres  nettement  distincts.  L'entrainement 
au  premier  type  d'analyse  pent  san5- doute  developper  Thabilete  a 
exercer  le  second,  mais  de  fort  loin,  au  cours  d'activites  anterieurs  d'un 
an  de  plusieurs  annees  et  non  de  quelques  minutes.  / 

Developper  Taptitude  a  apprendre  a  lire  n'est  pa^^apprendre  a  lire. 
Les  contenus  des  activUes  appropries  ne  se  confondent  pa^  et  un  risque 
grave  reside  dans  I'introdtiction  prematuree  de  fragments  d'ecrit  dans 
les  materiek  d'observation  correspOndant  aux  activites  preparatives  k 
I'appreflti^sage  de  la  lecture. 

*  Meme  si  on  a  su  preparer  le  moment  de  proposer  Tobservation  de 
fragments  d'ecrit,  une  autre  practique  se  revele  redoutable:  la  profusion.^ 
Considerons  les  clefs  deTapprentissage  de  la  lecture.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les 
lettres  mais  les  relations  (beaucoup  plus  nombreuses  que  les  lettres) 
entre  phonemes  et  graphemes.  L'importanc^de  la  parfaiteconnaissance 
de  ces  clefs  est  evidpnte  tant  pour  la  maitrise'de  I'orthographe 
phorietique  que  pour  le  dechiffrage  en  lecture.  Avec  la  methode  dite 
"naturelle"  de  plus  en  plus  pratiquee  en  France,  oji  ne  peut  concevoir 
processus  plus  intelligent  pour  assurer  I'acquisition  de  ces  clefs  que 
celui  par  lequel  les  eleves  les  degagent,  tels  des  "invariants,"  a  partir  de 
la  confrontation  et  de  Tanalyse  de  fragments  significants  de  langue 
ecrite.  Elles  sont  ce  qui  est  "pareil"  a  la  fois  pour  Toeil  et  pour  Toreille, 
malgre  les  contextes  differents,  visuel,'  sonore,  voire  affectif. 

^  Cependant,  cette  fagon  de  definir  les  clefs  implique  que  se  resolve 
vite  le  flou  initial  qui  caracterise  toute  perception  enfantine,  car  il  faut 
craindre  d'installer  les  enfants  dans  le  fifeu.  Or,  c'est  scjuvent  ce  qui  se 
passe:*les  accumulations  quelconques  et-approximatives  de  proposition 
provoquent  dans  I'esprit  des  eleves  une  superposition  d'images 

'syncretiques  de  mots  d'ou  aucune  connaissance  nette  ne  peut  surgir. 
Tant  q'un  enfant  ne  ^ait  pas  ecrire  sans  modele  les  mots  qu'il  cherche  a 
comparer  et  a  analyser,  il  peut  manipuler  des  etiquettes  m.ais  il  ne  peut 
operer,  faute  d'interiorisation  de  representation  mentale  des  donnes. 
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L'anal^se  est  une  activite  mentale  et  ne  saurait  se  reduire  a  I'usage  des 
ciseaux. 

,  Plus  )e  monde  reel  est  riche  et  complexe  (TV  comprise)  plus  il 
importe  que  1  ecole  aide  les  enfants  a  filtrer,  a  structurer  les  informations 
chaotiques  et  informelles  qui  les  assaillent. 

-  Le  plus  necessaire  des  filtrages  (le  corpus  de  langue  ecrite  destine  a 
I'apprentissage  de  la  lecture  ne  peut  etre  que  de  volume  tres  reduit) 
contredit  la  mode  en  faveur  de  I'occasionnel,  de  I'impregnation  de  la 
profusion.  La  plupart  dps  manuels  le  montrent  bien:  on  profite  de 
I'apprentissage  de  la  lecture  pour  envisager  toutes  sortes  d'acquisitions 
et  en  particulier  pour  enrichir  le  vocabulaire  et  la  syntaxe,  conrnie  si 
I'apprentissage  de  la  lecture  n'etait  pas  en  soi  assez  difficile  et  comme  si 
Tacquisition  de  I'ecrit  ne  devait  pas  se  fonder  sur  la  pratique  de  I'oral. 

En  fait,  seules  certaines  expressions  des  eleves  les  moins  avances 
peuvent  sans  risque  servir  a  apprendre  a  lire  a  tous. 

^ans  doute  quelques  dizaines  de  mots  ne  sauraient  suffire.  a  la 
definition  de  toutes  les  relations  phonemes-graphemes,  mais  exiger  que 
chaque  combinaison  soit  extraite  par  analyse  et  chaque  syllabe  etudiee 
pour  elle-meme,  c'est  negliger  les  possibilites  d'extension  que  les 
enfants  presentent  et  les  effets  educatifs  de  leurs  decouvertes. 

*  La  bri^vete  des  mots  de  reference  el  leur  sobriete  d'ecriture  et  de 
groupement  tout  comme  leur  ejisemble  reduit  et  leur  origine  tr6s 
famili^re  pour  tous,  conditionnement  I'appropriation  et  I'exploitation 
du  capital  acquis  en  commun  pour  les  el6ves  du  meme  collectif.  Reste  a 
savoir  si  ce  collectif  se  confond  avec  la  classe  entiere  on  correspond  a 
I'un  des  groupes  au  sein  de  la  classe. 

*  La  personnalisation  de  Taction  pedagogique,  qui  jouit  partout  d'un 
prejuge  favorable,  demeure  une  illusion  ou  une  esperance.  Alas  que  les 
maitres,  comme  tous  les  travailleurs,  recherchent  de  meilleures 
conditions  de  travail  et  repugnent  a  affronter  la  strategie  de  la  conduite 
simultanee  de  plusieurs  groupes,  I'homogeneite  des  ages  reels  constitue 
la  base  du  groupement  des  eleves  par  classe  plus  responsable  de 
•'accentuation  des  differences  que  de  I'egalisation  des  chances.  Ce  sont 
les  eleves  d'avance  le  plus  evolues  qui  presentent  les  dures  et  les  vaux  a 
I'ALPECLE  les  plus  eleVes.  Les  *'faibles"  vegetent  a  leur  ombre.  Ce 
processus  conservateitr  a  pour  effet  d'accroitre  la  validite  des 
predictions,  ce  n'est  pas  une  raison  pour  ne  pas  le  denouncer. 

Enfin,  alas  que  les  sequences  d'ALPECLE  ne  depassent  qu'exception- 
nellement  2mn,  et  que  la  duree  moyenne  d'une  sequence  n'est  que  de 
305,  il  importe  de  preferer  aux  seances  de  travail  qui  s'etalent  de  fagon 
nionotone  et  homogene  souvent  sur  plus  d'une  demie-heure  une 
pluralite  d'activites  coordaines  et  poursuivant  le  meme  objectif,  mais 
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cependant  tr6s  variees:  orales  manipules  ou  graphiques,  collectives  ou 
individuelles,  incilant  a  rimmobilite  ou  au  mouvement. 

La  preparation  psychologique  a  I'apprentissage,  les  filtrages  des 
corpus  d'ecrit  digues  de  servir  a  apprendre  a  lire,  la  solide  memorisation 
des  mots,  qui  les  constituent.  I'organisation  de  leur  traitement  en  vue  de 
la  definition  des  clefs  de  la  lecture  par  les  enfants  eux-memes.  la  garante 
du  plein  emploi  des  possibilites  dynamiques  de  chacun,  ceis  realites  sont 
autant  de  determinants  de  TaLPECLE  ainsi  que  des  facteurs  de  rentabilite 
de  Taction  pedagogique  scolaire,  Elles  soulignent  I'anachronisme  de  la 
querelle  des  methodes  encore  fondee  sur  ^opposition  des  processus 
analytique  et  synthetique. 

Je  voudrais  terminer  par  un  appel:  il  revient  a  notre  Association 
Internationale  de  constituer  urie  .commission  qui  serait  chafgee 
d'elaboj-er  une  fiche  signaletique  dqnt  les  rubriques  pourrajent 
s'inspirer  des  criteres  que  nous  venons  d'evoquer.  Les  auteurs  et  les 
^diteurs  de  methodes  seraient  tenus  de  s'en  servir  pour  definir  apres 
experimentation,  leurs  produits  didactiques.  chiffres  controles  a 
Tappui.  Les  usagers  ■  pourraient  alors  mieux  ajuster  leur  actk)n  aux 
besoins  changeants  des  elev6s  dont  ils  ont  la  charge,  a  leur  gouts  e\a  leur 
competences. 

Alas  que  dans  les  sciences  di'tes  exactes.  feconde^comme  on  sait.  les 
definitions  sont  depuis  longtemps  operatoires.  objectives,  precises  et 
coordonnes  dans  le  domaine  de  Teducation,  elles  demeurent 
descriptives.  subjectives,- floueS.  et  isolees.  Nous  savons  combien  les 
premieres  tentatives.  relatives  a  I'aptitude^a  apprendre  a  lire  et  auJc 
degres  successifs  du  "savoir  lire"  rencontrent  de  resistances  farouches. 
Ne  ^nous  decourageons  pas;  proclamons  notre  besoin  de  produits 
pedagogiques  et  de  moyerts  d'approche  de  Taction  pedagogique  qui 
soient.de  veritable  outils  de  communication  et  de  recherche. 
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During  the  past  decade,  we  have  seen  increased  emphasis  on  early 
childhood  education  in  the  United  States.  It  has  become  axiomatic  that 
the  early  years  in  a  child's  life  are  a  critical  period  of  growth  that 
determines  tjie  potential  for  future  development.  According  to  Hunt  (9), 
children's  encounters  with  their  environment  during  this  period  should 
be  regulated  to  achieve  a  faster  rate  of  intellectual  development  and  a 
higher  level  of  intellectual  capacity.  Bloom  (3)  has  suggested  that  50 
percent  of  the  intelligence  measured  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was 
developed  by  the  age  of  four  and  another  30  percent  by  the  age  of  eight. 
This  emphasis  on  the  critical  role  of  early  experiences  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  movement  toward  early  intervention. 

Since  the  early  1960s,  much  concern  has  been  directed  toward  the 
educati^onal  performance  of  minority  and  lower-class  children.  Coleman 

(4)  found  that,  as  early  as  first  grad.e,  children  from  low^socioeconomic 
backgrounds  scored,  significantly  lower  on  most  measures  of  school 
achievement  than  children  from  higher  socioeconomic  backgrcninds.  He 
observed  that  this  gap  widened  as  children  moved  through  the  grades. 
There  is  a  concensus  that  failure  is  almost  inevitable  for  the  many 
children  who  come  to  school  poorly  prepared  because  of  their 
impoverished  environment. 

Much  attention  has  been  focused  on  language  deprivation.  Deutsch 

(5)  observed  that  children  of  low  socioeconomic  groups  lack  the 
knowledge  of  context  and  of  syntactical  regularities  which  lead  to 
comprehension  of  language  sequences.  Bereiter  and  Engelman  (1) 
concluded  that  disadvantaged  children  master  language  which  is 
adequate  for  maintaining  social  relationships  and  which  are  satisfactory 
for  meeting  their  social  and  material  needs;  however,  they  do  not  master 
the  cognitive  uses  of  language,  ^hat  is  lacking  is  use  of  language  used  in 
school  to  explain,  to  describe,  to  inquire,  to  analyze,  and  to  compare. 
One  of  the  special  weaknesses  in  language  development  of  lower-class 
children  is  the  tendency  to  treat  sentences  as-a  "giant  word"  which 
cannot  be  taken  apart  and  recombined.  A  second  weakness,  which  may 
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be  an  outgrowth  of  the  first,  is  the  lack  of  use  of  structure  words,  The 
prevalence  of  this  so-called  language  deficiency  has  become  one  of  the 
bases  for  large  scale  intervention  programs. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  effects  of  early  intervention  programs,  the. 
central  question  is;  "Can  early  intervention  counteract  the  effects  of 
deprivation?"  In  answering  this  question;  other  questions  must  be 
asked,  *is  incidental  learning  or  direct  instruction  more  effective?" 
"Should  emphasis  be  on  cognitive  learning  or  should  attention  be  given 
to  the  development  of  the  whole  child?"  "Should  parents  be  involved  in 
early  intervention  program^?"  Early  intervention  programs  have 
become  varied  and  sometimes  confusing,  It's  almost  like"^  Alice's 
response  when  the  caterpiller  asked,  "Who  are  you?"  Said  Alice,  "I 
hardly  know  sir,  just  at  present.  At  least  I  know  who  I  was  when  I  got  up 
this  morning,  but  I  think  I  must  have  been  changed  several  times  since 
then," 

In  this  paper  I  will  describe  various  curriculum  models  for  early 
intervention  programs,  identify  the  critical  variations  among  them,  and 
assess  their  effectiveness.  Most  preschools  can  be  placed  into  one  of  the 
following  categories:  structured  cognitive,  programed  or  academic 
skills  model,  structured  erivironment,  and  child-centered. 


STRUCTURED  COGNFTIVE  PROGRAMS 

In  the  structured  cognitive  programs,  the  structure  is  derived  from- 
the  programs'  clearly  stated  goals  for  specific  cognitive  and  language 
development  (17).  The  curriculum  focuses  on  the  underlying  processes 
of  thinking  and  emphasizes  that  learning  results  from  direct  experience 
and  action  by  the  child.  The  teacher  has  clear  guidelines  of  how  the 
program  is  to' be  organized.  Teacher  planned  situations  or  activities 
focus  on  improving  oral  language  abilities,  memory,  concept  formation, 
and  problem  solving. 

One  of  the  earliest  structured  cognitive  programs  was  the  Early 
Training^roject  conducted  by  Gray  and  Klaus  (6,  7),  They  attempted  to 
offset  progreissive  retardation  of  black  children  living  in  deprived 
circumstances.  Their  intention  was  to  make  the  intervention 
developmental  rather  than  remedial.  The  criteria  for  judging  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  were  performance  scores  on  intelligence 
tests  and  reading  achievement  tests.  The  experimenters  set  up  four 
groups  of  children;  two  experimental  groups  and  one  control  group.  One 
experimental  group  had  three  summers  of  preschool  and  a  second  group 
had  two  summers  of  preschool.  The  summer  activitieis  were  planned 
around  two  categories  of  variables;  attitudes  relating  to  achievement 
(achievement  motivation,  persistence,  interest  in  school-type  activities) 
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and  aptitudes  relating  to  achievement  (perceptual^flevelopment  and  the 
development  of  concepts  and  language).  Between  the  summer  sessions, 
a  project  teacher  visited  weekly  the  homes  of  both  groups.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  visits  was  to  involve  mother  and  child  in  activities 
similar  to  those  of  the  summer.  The  control  groups  consisted  of  a  local 
group  and  a  group  in  a  nearby  community.  Both  groups  took  all  the  tests 
but  had  no  intervention  program. 

Three  years  after  the  end  of  intervention,  the  two  experimental 
^roups'remained  significantly  superior  to  the  two  control  groups  in  their 
performance  on  the  Stanford  Binet  intelligence  test.  At  the  end  of  first 
grade,  the  experimental  children  scored  significantly  higher  than  the 
control  children  on  the  three  reading  subtests  of  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test,  and  at  the  end  of  second  grade  they  '  were 
significantly  superior  on  the  word  knowledge  and  reading  subtests. 
While  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  at  the  end  of  fourth  grade,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
residual  effect,  since  in  six  of  seven  comparisons  the  experimental  group 
was  superior.  It  is  a  remarkable  achievement  to  have  maintained  an 
impact  on  the  intellectual  development  through  the  seventh  year  of  a 
study  and  four  years  after  formal  intervention. 

In  the  Ypsilanti  Early  Education  Project,  three-  and  four-year-old 
children  attended  a  Piagetian  cognitively  oriented  preschool  for  two 
years  (11,  17).  Verbal  stimulation  and  interaction,  sociodramatic  play, 
a»d  the  learning  of  concepts  were  considered  more  important  than 
social  behavior  and  other  concerns  of  traditional  nursery  school 
programs.  The  families  of/these  children  received  weekly  home  visits. 
Parents  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  instruction  of  their 
children  and  to  attend  group  meetings.  A  control  group  received  no 
special  educational  services.  At  the  beginning  of  the  program  there  was 
no  significant  difference  on  ^he  Stanford  Binet  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups.  When  retested  at  the  end  of  kinder- 
garten, the  experimental  group  scored  significantly  higher,  but  by  the 
end  of  first  grade  the  scores  of  the  two  groups  were  essentially  the  same. 
However,  the  experimental  group  scored  higher  than  the  control  group 
on  the  California  Achievement  Test  at  the  end  of.the  second  and  third 
grades.  In  addition,  elementary  teachers  rated  the  experimental  group 
higher  than  the  control  group  in  academic,  social,  and  emotional 
development. 

PROGRAMED  ACADEMIC  sklLLS  PROGRAMS 

A  more  rigidly  structured  type  of  program  is  the  programed  or  the 
academic  skills  model.  The  most  widely  used  program  of  this  type  is  that 
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developed  by  Bereiter  and  Engleman  (1 ),  which  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  culturally  deprived  children  need  direct  training  to  overcome  their 
backwardness  in  skills  necessary  for  later  academic  success.  The  area  of 
greatest  deficiency  is  therr  useof  formal  language.  The  teacher  directs  all 
activities  and  the  children  participate  in  highly  structured,  prescribed 
activities.  < 
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STRUCTURED  ENVIRONMENT  PROGRAMS 

A  third  approach  to  intervention  is  a  structured  environment  best 
exemplified  by  a  Montessori  curriculum.  The  program  stresses  that 
"children  must  be  in  touch  with  reality  through  manual  activity"  (15).  It 
provides  the  children  with  self-directed  and  self-selected  cognitive 
activities.  Control  comes  from  the  organization  of  the  enviVonment 
rather  than  from  the  teacher  as  in  a  structured  cognitive  approach.  The 
teacher  is  a  moderator  between  children  and  materials.  Kohlberg  (13) 
found  a  significant  increase  in  IQ  scores  in  a  year-long  intervention 
program  using  a  Montessori  curriculum. 


CHILD  CENTERED  PROGRAMS 

The  bulk  of  traditional  preschool  programs  found  on  college 
campuses  and  in  Headstart  projects  are  child  centered.  These  curricula 
tend  to  focus  on  the  development  of  the  whole  child.  The  hallmark  of  a 
child  centered  curriculum  is  an  open  cla^room  where  children  are 
encouraged  to  express  thpir  interests  and  help  create  their  own 
environments.  The  teacbfer  capitalizes  on  informal  experiences  for 
learning.  Considem^le;  attention  is  given  to  soqial  adjustment  and 
emotional  develoflmept  through  imitation  of  adult  roles  (17). 

Evaluation  stiidies  of  preschool  iritervention  programs  have 
primarily  compar^a  single  program  with  a  control  group  which  has  not 
been  involved  iri  the  program.  Such  studies,  even  when  they  are 
adequately  dfesigned,  allow  only  the  most  tenuous  comparisons  between 
programs  because  each  program  is  evaluated  by  a  different  experiment 
and  conducted  in  a  different  location  with  a  different  population  and 
with  different  examiners.  There  have  been  a  few  long  ranged  studies 
which  compared  different  types  of  preschool  programs  using  experi- 
mental procedures  designed  to  maximize  comparability  of  results. 


COMPARISONS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  Ypsilanti  Preschool  Curriculum  Demonstration  Project  was 
established  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  three  different  kinds  of 
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programs  (17).  The  programs  selected  were  a  cognitively  oriented 
Piagetian  program,  a  language  training  program  following  the  Bereiter 
and  Engelman  Curriculum,  and  a  unit  based  curriculum  which 
emphasized  social-emotional  goals.  After  the  first  ^ear,  the  initial, 
findings  indicated  no  significant  differences  among  the  three  curricula 
on  almost  all  measures.  These  measures  included  the  Stanford  Binet,  - 
classroom  observations,  and  ratings  of  children  by  teachers  and 
independent  examiners.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  results  were 
almost  the  same.  By  the  third  year  of  the  study,  while  there  were  no 
significant  differences,  the  unit-based  program  was  not  matching  the 
record  it  had  established  during  the  first  year.  This  was  especially  true 
on  the  Stanford-Binet,  which  was  the  cognitive  measure. 

Karnes  (12)  compared  the  Karnes*  Ameliorative  program,  which  was 
a  structured  cognitive  program,  with  a  Bereiter-Engelman  program  and  a 
traditional  program  with  an  emphasis  on  language  development.  The 
participants  were  all  lower-class  children.  In  addition,  a  traditional 
program  with  emphasis  on  psychosocial  development  was  compared 
with  a  traditional  Montessori  program.  The  performance  of  the  children 
in  the  Ameliorative  and  in  the  Bereit.er-Engleman  program  was 
significantly  better  than  the  performance  of  the  children  in  the  two 
traditional  programs  and  the  Montessori  group  on  the  Stanford-Binet. 
ITPA.  and  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test.  A  more  recent  review  by  Bissell 
^  (2)  of  cognitive  structured,  academic  skills'and  child-centered  curricula 

reaches,  the  same  conclusion.  Preschool  programs  with  specific 
emphasis  on  language  development  and  with  teacher-directed  strategies 
that  provide  structured  activities  fostering  cognitive  growth  are  more 
effective  in  producing  cognitive  gain&  for  disadvantaged  children  than 
are  programs  lacking  these  characteristics. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  Project  Head  Start,  a  major 
government  effort  to  provide  comprehensive  intervention  for  preschool 
children.  Head  Start  sought  to  bring  about  "greater  social  competence" 
in  disadvantaged  children  (18).  Parents  and  community  members  have 
been  involved  in  planning  and  evaluation,  and  they  are  used  as  aides 
and  volunteers.  Focusing  on  the  development  of  the  whole  child.  Head 
Start  has  attempted  to  enhance  a  child's  physical  well  being,  his 
self-concept,  his  motivation,  and  his  emotional  and  intellectual 
development. 

Within  federal  guidelines,  each  Head  Start  site  has  established  its 
own  program.  Many  projects  have  adopted  a  traditional  nursery  school 
approach,  emphasizing  positive  self-concept  iand  social  interaction. 
However,  many  reflect  considerable  preoccupation  with  school 
readiness,  emphasizing  that  a  child  be  able  to  speak  in  sentences,  name 
colors,  know  his  address,  and  sort  shapes. 
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Standardized  measures  of  performance  such  as  iQ^scores, 
achievernent  tests,  and  checklists  q{  skills  have  been  widely  used  by 
local  sites  for  assessing-  the.  effectiveness  of  Head  Start  programs. 
However,  evaluating  the  effect  of  the  total  program  nationally  has  been 
difficult  because  of  the  wide  variance  in  objectives,  program  delin- 
eation, and  evaluation  procedures. 

Currently,  the  Educational  Testing  Service  is  conducting  a 
longitudinal  evaluation  o/  Hedd  *  Start  children  (16).  The  stuc^  is 
attempting  to  answer  two  questions:  Wiiat  are  the  components  of  early 
education  that  are  associated  with  cognitive',  personal,  and  social 
development  of  disadvantaged  .children?  and  What  are  the 
environmental  ^and  background  variables  that  moderate  these 
associations?  The^population  was  identified  prior  ta  the  collection  of 
data  artd  is  iJrawn  nationally  from  four  dispersed  geographic  regions: 
InfQrrtlation  is  beirig  gathered  on  the  family,  teacher,  classroom, 
community,*  and  child.  The .  emphasis  on  the  parent/child  and 
teacher/child  interactions, "modes  of  in(orfnation  processing,  influence 
techniques,  and  reinforcement  strategies.  TheETS  study  will  follow  the 
same  children  for  five  years  to  determine  the  degree. to  which  primary 
grade  curricula  are  cpngruent  with,  and  capitalize Qn,  what  the  child  has 
learned  in  Head  Start.  The  first  group  of  children  were  in  Head  Start  in 
1969-1970.  The  final  testing  should  have  been  compFeted  in'the  spring  of 
1974.  ^  , 

The  preliminary  findings  are  that  75  percent  of  the  children  eligible 
for  Head. Start  attended.  It  was  also  determined  that  these  children 
performed  significantly  legs  well  on  a. variety  of  cognitive  tasks  than 
those  children  who  attended  other  presqhools  or  no  known  preschool 
prior  to  their  enrollment  in  Head  Start.  The  findings  also  indicated  that 
at  the  age  offour  the  affective^doniain  may  not  be  highly  differentiated. 
There  is,  however,  strong  evidence  fbr  differentiated  personal-social 
characteristics.  An  important  finding  was  that  there  was  a^raflge  of 
variation  in  performance.  Children  from  low  income  families  exhibited  a 
wide  range  of  cognitive,  personal-social,  and  perceptual  functioning. 

In  summarizing  the  studies,  questions  must  be  asked  in  assessing 
earlj  intervention  programs:  Does  intervention  contribute  to  success  in 
school?  How-lasting  are  the  results?        .        .  0  • 

The  studieS;  discussed  indical^  that  it  is  essential  that  goals  and 
objectives  by  mecifically  defined  for  intervention  programs  and  that 
day-to-day  activities  be  centered  on  objectives.  E^vid'ence  cited  suggests 
that  structured  programs  (as  oppo'sed'to  a  traditionell  environment^ 
approach)  can  produce  significant  gains  through,  the  third  grade. 

'Within  specific  programs,  instructional  procedtiTes  musi:be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  individual  children.  Programs  must  recognize  the 
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differences  between  children  who  make  progress  and  those  who  do  not. 
AttentioE^  sl^ould  be  directed  to  specific  characteristics  of  programs,  to 
the  children  participating  in  them,  and  the  interactipn  of  the  two.  Hunt 
(10)  desc/ibes  this  as  a  proper  match  between  a  child's  cognitive 
development  level  and  specific  learning  tasks. 

Alj  too  often,  early  intervention  programs  have  been  inadequately 
evaluated.  Although  they  are  part  of  a  major  federal  effort,  many  Head 
Start  programs  have  been, poorly  evaluated  at  the  local  level.  Evaluation- 
frequently  has  had  a  low  priority  at  local  sites,  and  the  instruments  used 
have  had  low  predictive  validity  (8).  While  each  year's  group  is 
evaluated,  few  lOng  term  studies  have  followed  children  through  the 
grades  as  a  basis  for  makinjg  necessary  modrfications  in  the  programs, 

IQ  scores  have  been  used  frequently  as  a  criterion  for  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  intervention.  This  appears  to  be  inadequate.  Lucco  (14) 
suggests  that  upward  shifts  in  IQ  performance  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
tjie  cognitive  development  required  for  abstract  thinking. 

Other  aspects  of  early  intervention  programs  may  be  questioned. 
Programs  seem  to  be  designed  to  prepare  children  for  success  in  schools 
as  they  now  exist.  It  seems  unrealistic  to  expect  gains  to  be  maintained 
unless  necessary  adjustments  are  made  in  the  curricula  of  elementary 
schools.  *  , 

In  addition,  children  from  birth  through  fiveyears  of  age  will  spend  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  time  in  intervention  programs.  Thus,  these 
programs  in  themselves  cannot  totally  offset  the  results^'of  deprivation. 
Parents  must  become  involved  to  change  the  home  environment  of  the 
child. 

'  The  past  decade  has  been  the  emergency  of  early  . intervention 
programs  on  a  wide  scale.  The  challenge  of  the  copjing  decade  is  the 
refinement  of  these  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  evaluation. 
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Illiteracy  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  a  problem  which  solely 
concerns  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Unesco  estimated  that  in  1970, 
783  million  or  34.2  percent  of  the  world's  population  aged  fifteen  and 
over  were  totally  illiterate.  In  fact.  Unesco  (IQ)  stated  in  1966  that  *The 
developed  countries  eliminated  illiteracy  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century."  Compared  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  the  developed  countries  may  seem 
insignificant,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  extremely  alarming.  Although  the 
percentage  of  the -population  who  are  functionally  illiterate  is  much 
smaller,  the  actual  numbers  concerned  still  run  into  millions.  The  very 
existencp  of  illiteracy  in  highly  developed,  industrialised  countries 
presents  a  challenge  to  the  traditional  assumption  that  illiteracy  will 
disappear  with  the  economic  advance  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Softh  and 
Latin  America,  and  with  the  establishment  of  free,  compulsory 
education. 

The  existence  of  illiteracy  in  developed  countries  is  particularly 
evident  in  th6  United  States  where  the  Office  of  Education  estimated  in 
I.uly  1973  that  almost  19  million  adult  Americans  were  totally  or 
fu,rtetionally  illiterate  and  another  million  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  had  severe  reading  problems.  The  recognition  of  this 
problem  resulted  in  the  launching  of  a  national  Right  to  Read 
programme  with  the  goal  of  eliminating  adult  illiteracy  by  1980. 

Only  in  the  past  year,  has  illiteracy  become  recognised  as  a  major 
problem  in  Britain.  It  is  now  accepted  that  there  are  at  least  2  million 
illiterate  adults  in  England  and  Wales  (22).  This  means  that 
approximately  6  percent  of  the  adult  population  is  either  unable  to  read 
or  write  at  all  or  has  a  literacy  level  below  that  of  an  average 
nine-year-old  child.  This  figure  is  not  based  qn  direct  research  since 
there  has  not  been  a  national  survey  of  reading  attainment.  It  is  based  on 
the  best  related  evidence  of  six  surveys  into  reading  standards  carried 
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out  between  1948  and  1964  by  the  National  Foundation  for  Elducational 
Research  (13,  23,  29),  and  on  informed  opinions  of  such  authorities  as 
Joyce  Morris  (22)  and  Peter  Clyne  (7).  [For  further  information  see  A 
Right  to  Read  (1).]  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  these  figures  do  not 
include  those  people  who.  although  possessing  reasonable  competence 
in^  reading,  cjannot  write  and  spell  adequately.  Nor  do  they  include 
adults  with  a  reading  age  of  over  nine  years,  since  they  are  at  present 
regarded  as  functionally^'literate  by  the  NFER  and  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Science  (DES).  Yet,  Unesco  assesses  functional  literacy  ^s 
equivalent  to  a  reading  age  of  thirteen  years. 

^One  good  working  definition  of  functional  literacy  is  provided  by  the 
U.S.  National  Reading  Centre:  **A  person  is  functionally  literate  when  he 
has  command  of  reading  skills  that  permit  him  to  go  about  his  daily 
activities  successfully,  or  to  move  about  society  normally,  with 
comprehension  of  the  usual  printed  expressions  and  messages  he 
xCfhcounters."  / 

In  fact,  in  its  analysis  of  readability  levels,  the  British  Association  of 
Settlements  found  that  labels  anjfl  instructions  on  household  products 
and  various  daily  newspapers  required  a  iTeading  age  of  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  and  one-half  years.  Government  forms,  including 
those  for  application  for  welfare  benefits,  required  a  reading  age  of 
between  fourteen  and  a  half  and  seventeen  years.  These  are  not  esoteric 
documents  but  are  examples  of  written  material  which  people  are 
required  to*  deal  with  every  day.  Each  one  of  these  examples  requires  a 
reading  age  higher  than  the  Unesco  level  of  functional  literacy.  If  the 
number  of  people  who  do  not  have  a  reading  age  of  even  thirteen  years 
were  added  to  the  estimated  2  millio^'n  adult  illiterates,  the  figure  would 
become  more  realistic  and  even  more  hcftrifying. 

The  English  Right  to  Read  campaign  has  been  particularly 
concerned  with  the  political  ramifications  of  illiteracy..  The  British 
Association  of  Settlements  (BAS),  which  has  pioneered  the  Adult 
Literacy  campaign,  believes  that  literacy  is  a  right.  No  one  who  is 
capable  of  learning  to  read  should  be  denied  th«  opportunity  of  doing  feo. 
Without  this  right,  people  are  denied  even  the  possibility  of 
participating  in  decisions  which  affect  them  and  their  community.  The 
right  to  and  the  acquisition  .of  literacy  are  seen  by  BAS  as  part  of  the 
struggle  to  enable  people  to  control  their  owh  lives.  As  such,  it  is 
compatible  with  the  Unesco  definition  of  literacy  and  is  closely  related 
to  the  Freire  approach. 

ILUTERACY  AND  THE  INDIVmUAL  IN  THE  URBAN  CONTEXT 

The  recognition  of  the  economic  importance  of  literacy  as  a 
productive  factor  for  devehopment  in  industry,  commerqe,  and 
agriculture,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  impetus  to  promoted 
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literacy  programmes  in  underdeveloped  countries.  To  this  end.  literacy 
programmes  are  increasingly  being  related  to  the  occupational 
requirements  of  the  countries  concerned.  The  British  situation  is  quite 
different,  partly  because  of  the  comparatively  smaller  degree  of 
illiteracy,  and  partly  because  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  its 
implications  have  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated  by  relevant  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Employment.  However,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  effect  that  the  declining  number  of  semi-  and 
unskilled  jobs  as  likely  to  have  pn  the  illiterate  population. 

An  illiterate  in  a  deyeloped  country  feels  a  deep^ense  of  shame  about 
his  inability  to  read.  He  is  so  acutely  embarrassed  about  his  illiteracy, 
that  he  may  go  to  inordinate  lengths  to  conceal  his  difficulty.  Most 
illiterates  do  not  confide  in  their  own  friends,  in  members  of  their  !^ 
immediate  family,  and  in  some  cases  (13  percent  in  one  sample)  not  even 
in  their  own  spouses.  It  is  vital  that  literacy  programmes  seek  to  erase 
this  sense  of  shame  and  enlbarrassment  which  stems  from  a  concept  of 
personal  failure  and  inadequacy.  Until  the  illiterate  can  place  his 
illiteracy  in  a  social  and  political  context^and  can  accept  that  the  failure 
is  also  that  of  the  educational  and  social  systems,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
come  forward  and  demand  a  solution. 

.Those  involved  in  English  literacy  schemes  have  become 
increasingly  aware^  of  the  need  to  understand  and  draw  Upon  the 
motivations  of  students-  (5).  The  student's  own  perception  of  the 
limitations  that  his  illiteracy  places  upon  him  is  a  key  factor. 
Undoubtedly,  the  work  situation  presents  some  of  the  most  awkward 
and  often  insurmountable  obstacles  for  the'  nonreading  worker.  Few 
illiterates  have  access  to  professional  and  intermediate  occupations 
(Class  1  and  2--TRegistrar  Generals*  classification),  but  many  (46'Tpercent 
of  one  sample)  are  heavily  involved  in  skilled  occupation^  (Class  3),  . 
which  involve  varying  amounts  of  reading  and  writing.  Many^  (39  - 
percent  of  one  sajfiple)  are  reliant  on  a  spouse,  friend,  or  colleague  to 
help'them  with  their  reading  and  writing  work  commitments,  and  live  in 
constant  fear  of  ridicule  or  redundancy  because  of  the  possibility  of 
discovery  of  their  disability  by  employer  or  workmates  (30). 

In  some  cases,  illiteracy  may  be*  not  only  a  disability  but  also 
dangerous.  One  factory  in  Britain,  which  manufactures  high  explosives, 
has  just  realised  the  implications  of  illiteracy  among  its  workers  who  are 
unable  to  read  safety  instructions. 

Many  illiterates  seek  tuition  because  of  their  wish  to  change  jobs,  or 
to  seek  or  accept  promotion  to  positions  requiring  literacy  skills. 
Employment  prospects  are  therefore  limited  for  illiterates.  For  those 
who  are  unemployed  or  disabled,  the  situation  is  even  more  serious.  Not 
only  is  their  choice  of  jobs  severely  restricted,  but  British  Employment 
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^  Exchanges  now  operate  a  system  whereby  vacancies  afeiisted  on  cards 
to  be  read  by  prospective  empfoyees.  Government  Industrial 
RehabiHtation  Units,  which  attempt  to  make  w:ork^rs  employable  by 
providiDg' training  in  new  skills, <lo  not  as  yet  provide  tuition  in  reading 
and  writing  (3). 

Apart  from  the  work  environment,  there  are  many  other  areas  of  life 
-which  are  difficult  for  the  adult  illiterate.  Being  illiterate  means  being 
continually  reliant  on  someone  else  to  read  and  write  letters,  to  fill  in 
forms,  make  a  hire  purchase  agreement,  or  even  write  a  cheque.  The 
problems  are  even  mofe  severe  for  those  who  have  spouses  who  are  also 
illiterate.  Most  illiterates  are  especially  conscious  of  their  inability  to 
read  to  their  own  children  and  to  help  them  in  their  school  work. 

Almost  every  aspect*  of  life  in  Britain  involyes  literacy — from 
distinguishing  which  toilet  to  enter  to  reading  the  oat|i  when  serving  on 
^  jury.  Francois  (10)  describes  illiteracy  as  a  bottleneck  to  development. 
In  a  developed  society  it  is  the  individual's  development,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  society,  which  is  retarded  hf  illiteracy.       ^  . 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  ADULT  H.UTERACY  IN  ENGLAND 

Why  then,  since  universal  compulsor>^education  is  well  established 
in  Britain,  does  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  exist?  Although  there  has 
never  been  large  scale  research  int©  adult  illiteracy  in  Britain,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  well-documented  sociological  and  educational  research 
whose  findings  confirm  those  of  the  writers.  Illiteracy  in  England  is 
basically  a  working-class  problem  and  is  u-ntimately  connected  with 
socioeconomic  background  and  the  so-called  cycle  of  deprivation. 
Illiterates  tend  to  come  fronv-  large  families  with  a  poor  level  of 
educational  attainment.  Their  parents  tend  to  have  been  unaware  of  their 
children's  reading  difficulties  and  most  parents  (60  percent  of  one 
sample)  never  approached  the  school  about  it. 

.  Some  illiterates  have, had  specific  difficulties,  such  as  auditory, 
visual,  or  emotional  problems  which  hav6  militated  against  the  easy 
acquisition  of  literacy  s,kills.  In  the  writers'  experience,  adult  illiterates 
are  often  of  average  or  above  average  intelligence.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  the  Army  School  of  Preliminary  Education.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  ther^  ate  not  sizeable  numbers  of  illiterates,  not  included  in 
the  6  percent  statistic,  who  are  in  fact  educationally  or  severely 
subnormal  [27]. 

Althoug^h  individual  disabilities  and  home  circumstances  play  an 
^important  part,  adverse  school  conditions  are  at  least  equally 
responsible  in  preventing  an  individual  from  realising  his  full  reading 
potential.  Research  indicates  that  while  many  children  in  jumbr  schools 
are  liaving  serious  difficulti'Bs  with  reading  and  may  be  several  years 
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behind,  an  alarming  number  of  junior  teach^prs  have  received  no  training 

in  the  teaching  of  reading  (1 3 ).  This  fact»  coupled  with  large  classes,  high 

teacher  turnover^  inadequate  remedial  facilities,  and  the  traditional 

alienation  of  worjcing-class  p^ents  from  the  schools  (1 1 ),  contributes  to 

a  situation  in  which  an  illiterate  who  has  attended  school  regularly  will 

fall  behind  and  may  nrever  catch  up. 

» 

THE  STATE  OF  QiRRENT  LITERACY  PROVISION  IN  ENGLAND 

Until  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  some  local  education  authorities  to  recognise  the  existence  and  extent 
of  adult  illiteracy  in  Britain.  Clynet7)  in  his  research  for  the  Russell 
Committee  of  ETnquiry  into  Adult  Education,  found  that  only  about 
one-half  of  the  local  education  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  were 
making  any  kind  of  provision.  More  often  than  not,  the  provision 
available  has  been  quite  inappropriate.  For  example,  it  has  been  known 
for  adult  institutes  to  ask  a  student  joining  a  literacy  class  to  fill  in  an 
enrollment  form. 

At  present,  literacy  provision  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

1.  By  local  education  authorities  as  part  of  their  adult  education 
provision  or.  occasionally,  as  part  of  the  work  of  social  service 
departments; 

2.  by  independent  bodies  in  partnership  with  local  education 
authorities  ot  fiilanced  by  them  either  in  part- or  in  whole; 

3.  by  entirely  independent  bodies; 

4.  by  the  education  department  of  the  home  office  in  prisons  or  other 
penal  institutions;. 

5.  by  the  department  of  employment  and  a  few  rehabilitation  units;  and 

6.  by  the  armed  forces.        "  - 

It  is  estimated  by  Haviland  (15)  that,  takihg  into  account  all  these 
various  forms  oLprovision,  not  more  than  10,000  and  perhaps  as  few  as 
5,000  are  receiving  some  kind  of  tpition.  These  estimates  imply  that,  at 
best,  one-ha^f  of  1  percent  of  adult  illiterates  and,  at  worst,  no  more  than 
one-quarter  of  1  percent,  are  being  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  English  Right  to  Read  campaign,  initiated  by  BAS,  maintains 
that  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  responsibility  of  statutory  authorities  to 
provide  the  facilities  which  will  ensure  that  the  chance  for  acquiring 
literacy  skills  is  available  to  everyone.  The  situation  is  slowly  beginning 
to  improve  since  the  inception  of  the  English  Right  to  Read  campaign, 
but,  as  yet,  provision  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
illiterate  adult  population. 
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THE  ENGLISH  RIGHT  TO  READ  CAMPAIGN 

The  English  Right  to  Read  campaign  began  when  individual 
Settlements  (Settlements  are  independent  action  centres),  some  of 
which  had  been  involved  in  operating  literacy  projects  since  1 963,  came 
together  in  1973  under  the  auspices  of  BAS  in  order  to  ensure  that  their 
work  was  reflected  in  social  reform*.  To  this  end,  a  r^ational  cojjf^ence 
**Status  Illiterate — Prospects  Zero"  was  held  in  November  19?xTh€iaim 
of  this  conference  was  to  draw'attention  to  the  extent  of  the  problem, 
illustrate  some  of  the  root  causes,  and  point  out  soma  of  the  individual 
and  social  effects.  It  was  also  intended  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion 
and  debate  on  the  most  efficient  and  effective  provision  for  adult 
illiterates^  The  enormous  interest  in  this,  and  in  the  transcript  of 
proceedings  subsequently  published,  indicated  that  many  organisations 
and  local  education  authorities  had  no  conception  of  the  problem  of 
adult  illiteracy^  Having  recognised  this,  the  demand  for  more 
information  and  for  guidance  increased  dramatically.  , 

The  BAS  Literacy  Steering  Group  decided  to  approach  the  problem 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  plunged  deeper  into  the  campaign  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  provision.  It  did  this  by  consultiag  with  other 
national  groups  and,  with  their  support,  publisHing  a  p(tlicy  docmment, 
A  Right  to  Read  (I).  It  also  convened  a  public  meeting  to  establish  a 
committee^  press  for  the  fbri^tion  of  a  National  Council  for  Literacy 
and  for  the  readication  of  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  by  a  target  d&te 
of  1985.  Second,  the  steering  group  took  steps  to  enable  those  providing 
or  contemplating  the  provision  of  tuition  for  adult  illiterates  with  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  own  knowledge  and  expertise.  To  this  end, 
a  folder  containing  a  blueprint  for  setting  up  a  literacy  scheme  was 
prepared  to  meet  immediate  .needs  and  two  workshops,  which  were  • 
attended  by  200  delegates  from  all  over  the  country,  were  held  in  March 
and  June  1974  (2). 

The  most  recent  development  has  been  the  support^of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Science  for  the  proposal  to  employ  a  BAS 
Literacy  Organiser.  This  appointment  is  intended  to  work  toward  the 
'  adequate  provision  of  flexible  and  effective  tuition  for  adult  illiterates 
and  to  ensure  that  the  government  assumes  responsibility  for  national 
literacy  development  after  a  given  period. 

Although  the  campaign  is  relatively  new,  it  has  already  been  largely 
successful  in  achieving  the  minimal  objectives  it  set  for  itlself.  However,  - 
the  problem  of  aduh  illiteracy  in  Britain  is  unsolved  and  ev€ry  effort, 
must  now  be  made  to  intensify  the  campaign  in  order  to  realise  its  Ibng 
term  objective  of  eradicating  adult  illiteracy  in  Britain  by  1985. 

.( 
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A  Cross  National  Study  of  Factors  Related  to 
Reading  Achievement  and  Reading  Disability 

Gaston  Blom 
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Denver,  Colorado 
United  States  of  America 

•Mogens  /ansen  and  Peter  AJJerup 
.  Danish  Institute  of  Educational  Research 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

This  cross  national  study  emerged  fTom  two  long  standing  interests  of 
the  senior  author:  One  is  content  analyses  of  primer  stories  from  various 
countries  (2.  3,  25);  the  other  is  sex  differerices  in  reading  behaviors  (1 ). 

In  the  United  States,  boys  exceed  girls  in  the  extent  and  severity  of 
reading  disability;  girls  also  have  consistently  higher  reading 
achievement  throughout  the  elementary  grades.  In  1972,  an  opportunity 
developed  to  find  out  if  the  same  or  different  phenomena  existed  in  other 
countries  and  what  might  be  offered  in  explanation.  This  is  a  special 
advantage  of  comparative  study,  as  pointed  out  by  Bruner  (6).  Downing 
(8).  Leong  (17),  Malmquist  (18),  and  Th^rndike  (22).  The  senior  author 
personally  visited  32  reading  specialists  in  14  European  countries  to 
inquire  about  a  series  of  questions  that  related  to  sex  differences— 
-  prevalence  and  incidence  of  illiteracy,  school  dropouts,  reading 
retardation,  dyslexia,  reading  achievement,  and  other  schpol  issues. 
Limited  objective  data  on  these  questions  existed  in  some  countries,  but 
mostly  impressions  were  gained  in  some  of  the  countries.  Yet.  these 
were  sophisticated  impressions  from  professionals  knowledgeable^  in 
the  fields  of  reading  and  elementary  education. 

From  the  start,  the  professional  visits  involved  discussions  of  issues 
broader  than  sex  differences  which  were  associated  with  reading.  These 
jssues  could  be  Rronpcd  acc  ording  to  cultural,  school,  language,  teacher; 
family,  personality,  biological,  and  political  factors.  Again,  one  was 
impressed  by  the  sophistica,^ed  opinions  of  these  reading  specialists— 
opinions  that  were  not  available  in  publications  and  reports.  Published 
and  unpuWished  objective  data,  about  reading  in  various  countries, 
were  obtained  whenever  possible  (24.  16.  21).  In  addition,  a  review  of 
published  comparative  studies  was  done  which  will  be  subsequently 
reported  (5.  7..  8,  9,  10,  11.  12.  13,  15,  19,  20,  23,  24). 

Or\  the  basis  of  the  experiences  and  study,  the  authors  formulated  an 
opinion  questionnaire  on  factors  related  to  reading  achievement  and 
reading  disability;  and  they  wefe''  distributed  to  three  reading 
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professionals  in  each  of  14  countries:  Denmark,  Englrand,  Finland, 
France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway,  Scotland.  Sweden. 
United  States,  USSR,  and  West  Germany.  All  of  the  it;ems  on  the 
questionnaire  were  in  the  English  language.  The  authors  tried  to  use 
words  an(4  thinking  that  were  in  common  practice  by  reading  specialists . 

The  questionnaire  contained  162  scot^ble  items  that  involved 
ratings,  estimates,  opinions,  arid  objective  data.  The  items  were  grouped 
according  to  the  eight  factors  previously  indicated.  In  this  paper,  the 
authors  present  some  preliminary  findings  from  these  data.  The  results 
are  based  on  a  cluster  analysis,  a  technique  that  made  it  possible  to 
greatly  reduce  the  data.  The  authors  suggest  some  heuristic  possibilities 
that  were  developed  to  look  at  countries  which  were  found,  by  the  use  of 
this  statistical  method,  to  be  similar  to  and  different  from  each  other. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  methodological  questions  that  are  posed 
by  this  type  of  study.  One  can  wonder  about  reliability  and  validity 
issues  in  such  de^ta.  Reliability  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  paper.  There 
are  questions  about  definitions  of  terms,' the  use  in  questions  of  the 
English  language  only,  thfe.  translation  of  responses  into  English, 
assumptions  of  common  language  and  ways  of  thinking,  and  many 
others.  The  authors  do  not  defend  their  work  against  these  and  other 
criticisms.  Lt  y^as  our  hope  that  a  systen^atic  collection  of  this 
information  from  qualified  people  would  be  helpfuUto  those  interested 
in  comparative  and  national  studies  of  reading.  Such  information  could 
become  the  basis  for  developing 'and  testing  hypotheses.  The  data,  it  is^ 
hoped,  may  indicate  trends  within  and  across  countries  which  could 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  *  , 

Preliminary  findings  are  reported  from  24  respondents  in  12 
countries  (Denmark,  England,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Norway,  Scotland,  Sweden,  United  States,  and  West  Germany), 
representing  a  reply  rate  of  67  percent.  There  were  21  male  and  3  female 
respondents.  They  consisted  of  2  educators,  4  school  psychologists,  17 
university  professors,  and  1  government  administrator.  In  3  of  the  12 
countries  there  were  replies  from  only  1  respondent  (France,  Greece,  and 
Scotland).  Therefore,  there  were  no  reliability  measures  for  these 
countries.  The  findings  on  respondents  are  indicated  in  Table  I. 

The  data  analyses  and^findings  are  presented  in  three  sequential 
steps.  The  results  from  cluster  analysis  will  be  reported  first.  This  led  to 
ordering  the  12  countries  along  a  bipolar  dimension  of  similarity  to 
dissimilarity.  Then,  findings  relative  to  sex  differences  will  be  presented 
using  the  similarity-dissimilarity  diiji^nsion.  Finally,  some  findings  of 
special  interest  to  the  authors  will  be  given  in  country-by-country 
comparison.  The  authors  plan  to  relate  these  and  other  finding^  to 
published  ajid  unpublished  national  and  comparative  studies.  \| 
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CXUSTER  ANALYSIS 

The  data  from  the  questionnaire  could  be  viewed  as  consisting  of 
twelve  vectors,  each  vector  representing  a  country  with  its  elements 
being  the  answers  tc>th.e  162  questionnaire  items.  The  dimension  of  the 
vectors  was  162,  consisting  of  71  main  items  and  many  ^ubitems.  Many 
-ability  tests  result  in  the  same  kind  of  vectofinforn^ation;  only  in  this 
instance,  countries  represented  persons.  However,  the  resemblance 
stops  ^t  thi»  point  since,  in  ability  tests,  the  answers  from  a  single  person 
are  customarily  added  to  obtain  a  sum  score  as  an  apparent  measure  of 
the  ability.  In  our  casey/with  the  questionnaire  data  from  12  countries 
similar  data  reduction/was  not  possible. 

In  order  to  reduce  ihe  data,  all  of  the  162  questionnaire  items  were 
assigned  to  6  homogeneous  groups  named  factors:  1)  language, 
2)  country, 3)  school, 4)  teacher, 5J  pupil, and6)  family.  A  number  of  the 
questionnaire  items  were  assigned  to  more  than  one  factor.  The  results 
were  as  follows:  72  -  1  factor  itqms,  74  -  2  factor  items,  14  -  3  factor 
items,  1  -  4  factor  itfem  and  1  open  question  item  which  could  not  be 
"  assigned  to  a  factor.  Of  the  162  items,  24  had  to  be  eliminated  because  of 
insufficient  information.  Very  specific  content  had  been  requested  in  18 
of  these  24  items.  This  left  138  items  consisting  of  60  -  1  factor  items, 
67  -  2  factor  items,  and  11  -  3  factor  items.  These  procedures  are 
indicated  in  Table  2.  , 

Instead  of  162  dimensions  on  each  country  vector,  smaller 
dimensions  were  developed  with  items  related  to^l  of  6  faptorS^ 
language,  country,  school,  teacher,  pupil,  or  family.  Response^atterns 
to  the  items  for  each  factor  for  each  country  could  then  be  interpreted, 
The  response  patterns  were  called  profiles  and  the  group  bf  itfems  on 
which  a  profile  was  constructed  was  the  profile  base.  The  identification 
of  a  single  country  and  comparisons  among  the  countries  were  carried 
out  by  means  of  profiles.  ^  ^ 

Profiles  were  developed  for  each  country  within  each  of  the  6  factqr 
areas.  Cluster  analysis  was  used  to  determine  if  a  group  of  countries 
could  be  identified  with  very  similar  profiles;  i.e.,  they  were  positioned 
closely  and'formed  a  group.  The  distance  functipn  used  was  the  ordinary 
metrit  oniwo  dimensions  generalized  to  more  dimensions.  In  addition, 
profiles  from  other  countries  were  estimated  as  well  connected  to  the 
group,  far  away  from  the  group,  or  in  no  particular  relationship  to  the 
groiip.  The  group  does  not  represent  a  mean  value,  a  center  of  gravity,  or 
the  most  important  group  of  countries.  It  defines  a  starting  point  for 
contraisting  profiles.  TTirough  this  clustering  method,  it  was  possible  to 
plot  relevant  profiles  in  a  simple  graph,  draw  conclusions  about  the 
characteristics  of  a  country,  and  evaluate  differences  between  countries. 
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The  original  data  from  the  questionnaire  were  translated  to  ^set  of 
new  values  to  make  the  scoring  more  uniform  and  easier  to  read  arid  to 
understand  its  ^ntent.  Since  different  numbers  of  respondents  from 
^ach  country  answered  the  queistionnaire,  disagreements  and  no 
answers  existed  on  a  number  of  items.  In  giving  a  score  of  a  country  to  an 
item,  some  disagreement  was  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (e.g.,  two 
resp'endents  agreed  and  a  third  scored  the  item  quite  differently). 
Complete  disagreement  and  no  answers  were  indicated  with  a  bracket 
arid  a  cautiottS)interpolated  score  was  calculated  so  that  the  country  did 
not  get  an  extreme  weighting  from  one  of  its  scores.  A  riieasure  of 
reliability  \n  relation  to  items  was  obtained  in  terms  of  reliability  within 
a  profile  base.  This  was  called  the  error  index.  It  was  also  possible  tb 
evaluate  the  contribution  to  this  index  from  each  item  in  the  profile  base^ 
and  in  relation  to  countries  in  a  group  versus  the  other  countries. 
«  '  In  Table  3  the  number  of  itefn5  included  in  profiles  for  each  country 
on  ea^h  factor  are  indicated  as  wein  as  error  index  information.  While  the 
error  index  was  quite  high  for  pupil  (.201)  and  family  (.237)  factor  item^ 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  hard  error  (interpolatecf — indicating  no  answeri 
and  total  disagreement)  represented  a  small  percentage  in  all  factors.\ 
Thiere  are  also  items  within  factors  which  accounted  for  a  large  amount^ 
of  the  error. 


LANGUAGE  FACTOfl 

The  procedure  of  analysis  and  interpretatjon^will  be  illustrated  by 
discussing  the  languag^  factor.  The  cluster  analysis  for  the  language 
factor  based  on  17  items  revealed  a  ^roup  consisting  of  England, 
Germany,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States  which  were  close  to  each 
other.  Six  of  the  17  items  contributed  very  little  to  the  variation,  such  as 
irregular  sound-symbol  relations  (items  31.1  and  31.2),  number  of  letters 
in  the  alphabet  (item  32),  Roman  alphabet  (item  33),  children  write  in 
print  in  the  first  grade  (item  34)  and  script  writing  is  introduced  at  a  later 
grade  (item  35.1).  The  exception  was  Greece  which  had  a  highly 
phonetic  language,  few  sound-symbol  irregularities,  and  'a  Greek 
alphabet  with  24  letters.  ,         ^  ^ 

The  gestalt  for  the  group  included:  1)  a  somewhat  high  importance 
given  to  the  language  factor  in  reading  reteirdation;  2)  while  mother 
tongue  dialects  existed  to  a  considerable  extent,  they  effected  reading 
instruction  to  a  low  extent;  3)^ minority  groups  had  more  reading 
difficulty  than  the  majority  and  bilinguality  existed  to  some  extent; 
4)  languages  were  considered  relatively  low  phonetically;  5)  there  were 
relatively  feyv  hours  given  to  language  instruction  in  the  first  grade 
(mean  of  1.1^  hours  per  day);  6)  scripp^ritir^  had  a  relatively  low 
influence  on  reading  achievement;  7)  teacning  other  languages  in  the 
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elementary  grades  had  a  relatively  favorable  effect  on  mother  tongue 
instruction;  and  8)  language  exposure  in  tKe  home  was  related  to  a  high 
extent  to  reading  achievement.  ' 

Table  4  indicates  the  profile  btfse  and  profiles  of  the  group  countries, 
Greece  (fax  away  country)  and  Denmark'  (well  cqnnected  country).  The 
well  cortnected  with  the  group  countries  were  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  At  great  distance  from  the  group  w§te  France,  Greece,  and 
Ireland  (far  away  countries).  No  relationship  could  be,  established  for 
Finland  and  Iceland. 

France  had  4  discrepancies  from  the  group  out  of  17  items,  Greece  9 
discrepancies  and  Ireland  5  discrepancies.  As  mentioned  previously, 
the  Greek  language  has  24  different  symbols,  sotmd-^^mbol  regularities^  - 
and  iSjjcensidered  highly  phonetic.  In  addition,  alarge  number  of  houfs 
per  day  (2)  and  per  week  (12)  are  devoted  to  language  instruction  in  the 
first  grade.  School  attendance  is  6  days  a  week  for  32-34  weeks  of  the 
year.  Teaching  other  languages  in  the  elementary  school  affects  mother 
tongue  language  unfavorably,  perhaps  because  of  quite  different 
alphabets  and  sounds.  Language  as  a  factor  in  reading  retardatioh  is 
considered  to  be  relatively  low  in  importance. 

OTHER  FACTORS 

Cluster  analyses  of  the  other  5  factbrs  were  also  completed.  The^e 
included  family  with  17  items,  teacher  with  16  items,  country  (nation) 
with  67  items,  school  with  52  i^ems,  and  pupil  with  44  items.  All  of  these 
factors  had  a  group  with  isimilar  profiles,  countries  wjpll  cohnectedJo  the 
group  and  countries  far  away  from  the  group!  In^he  school  factor  there 
were  2  distinct  groups.  ,  i 

Some  representative  items  in  these  5  factors  wilj^  be  briefly 
mentioned  to  indicate  their  composition: 

1.  family  factor— SES  and  minority  status,  average  number  of 
children,  family  mobility  ^  / 

2.  teacher  factor — class  origin,  salary  arid  status  in  country  ,*teacher 
training 

3.  country  factor — sex  role,  amount  of  television,  importance  of 
preschool 

4.  school  factor — starting  school  age.  instructional  methods, 
duration  of  school  year  ' 

5.  pupil  factor — sex  differences,  personality,  biological  and 
genetic  influences. 

ALL^CTORS 

It  is  possible  to  summarize  these  data  on  groups,  well  connected 
t:ountries,  and  far  away  countries  in  relation  to  the  six  factors:  language, 
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country,,  school,  teacher,  family,  and  pupil:  This  is  demonstrated  in 
Table  5.  Finland  belonged  to  the  group  on  5  of  the  6  factors  with 
language  being  the  exception.  On.the  language  factor  it  was  neither  well 
coanected  nor  far  away  from  the  group.  France  was  far  away  from  the 
g^oup  on  5  of  the  6  factors  with  family  being  the  exception,  while  France 
was  neither  one  of  the  group  .nor  well  connected. 

A  rank  ordering  of  countries  was  done  on  the  basis  of  group 
membership,  well  Connected,  and  far  away  on  all  6  factors.  This  is 
illustrated. in  Tabl^6.  These  data  were  plotted  along-a  linear  axis  line 
^representing  similarity-dissimilarity.  The  results  are  demonstrated  in 
Figure  7.  These  findings  suggested  that  7  of  the  12  countries  were  more 
similar  to  each  other,  possibly  sharing  a  Nordic  similariljy  except  for 
Greece,  which  was^  close  to  the  others  except  forlanguage.  On  the  rjght 
side  of  the  0  in  Figure  7,  one  can  observe:4  countries  that  were  quite 
dissimilar.  Scptland  wa&  positioned  be^fweefn  the  groups  on  the 
simiWity  side  of  the  axis. 

These  results  froni  clusteranalysis  offer  some  possible  new  ways  of 
loolpng  at  data  about  reading. across  hations.  From  a  large  number  of 
items  (137)  assigned  to  6  factors,  groupings sdeveloped  which  co^ld  be 
rarik  ordered  on  a  dimension  of  similarity-dissimilarity.  When  this 
dimension  was  related  to  incidence  figures  ^of  illiteracy  and  reading 
retardation,  some  interesting  findings  emerged.  The  data  are  shown  in 
Tables  8  and  9  where  lower  mean  percentages  exi§(le4  for  all  iUiteracy 
and  retardation  estimates  in  the  7  countries, of  the  similar  group.  The  5 
dissimilar  group  countries  (Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  United  States, 
and  France)  had  higher  percentages.  -There  were  some  exceptions  to 
these  tfends. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SEX  DIFFERENCES  ^ 

There  were  18  items  on  the  questionnaire  which  dealt  with  sex 
differences.  The  findings  on^ese  items.havet)een  grouped  in  a  number 
of  tables.  Where  countries  are  listed,  they  are^laced  in  the  order  of 
similarity  to  dissimilarity  previously  mentioned. 
'  Table  10  shows  sex  difference  in  relation  to  incidence  and 
prevalence  data  on  reading  and  dropouts. .Nine  countriesJiad  higher 
dropout  rates  for  bOys  except  for  Scotland,  the  United  Slates,  France 
where  they  were  equal  for  boys  and  girls.  There  seems  to  be  a  trend  in  the 
entire  group  of  countries  for  girls  to  exceed  boys  in  reading  achievement 
through  the  elementary  grades.  Boys  start  equalizing  in  lajp  elementary 
grades  so  that  by  secondary  school  the  overall  picture  of  achievement 
becomes  more  equal.  ^ 

Tables  11  and  12  illustrate  findings  on  sex  difference  in  relation  to 
school,  teacher,  pupil,  and  country  factors  which  may  influence  reading. 
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Table  11  shows  that  tetacher  attitudes  were  unfavorable  tpward  boys  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Unitec}  States,  and  France;  the  percentage  of  male 
teachers  of  the  mother  tongue  was  highest  ila  Denmark,  Greece,  Ireland, 
and  France  and  Idwest  in  Finland,  Sweden,  Scotland,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  Table  1?  demonstrates  t^at  sex  role  orientation  was  rated  . 
traditional  in  Ireland;  modern  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Scotland;  and  • 
^    transitional  in  the  other  .countries. 

Table  12'relates  5  indices  of  reading  achievement  in  children  as  to 
sex  with  8  measures  of  factors  that  influence  reading  according^ to* sex. . 
Jndig^s  of  reading  achievement  included  illiteracy  in  children  (item  2.2) 
and  reading  achievement  at  4  points  in  time  from  the  start  of  school  to 
secondary  sehool  (items  4.1,  4.2,  4.3,  4.4i.  The  numtJer  of  times  these  * 
indices  favored  boys>girls,  girls>boys  ai^l  both  boys  an^  girls  were 
counted  for  each  country.  The  results  are  shown  at  the  top  of  Table.l3 

*  with  Greece,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and  France  showing 
different  patterns  from  the  other  countries.  Frafice,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  Stales  favored  girls  while  Greece  and  Scotland  favored  both. 
Eight  measul^es  of  school,  country,  teacher,  and  pupil  factors  in  which 

^   sex, differences  are  present  includedi'pergentage  of  male  teachers  (item 
43),  teacher  attitudes  towards  boys  and  girls  (items  49.5  and  49.6), 
biological  factors  (itam^SB)^  sex  role  orientation  of  the  country  (itemfi)^ 
V     sex  of  authors  of  primers  (item  18.4),  and  primer  coatent  appropriate  fo 
boy  and  girl  interests  (items  18.9  and  18.10).  It  was  assumed  that  these 

y  measures  would  influence  achievement  (outcome)  measures  relative  to 
the  sexes.  The  results  of  counting  the  factor  items  faVoi^ng  boys,  girls 
and  both  are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  13.  The  patterns  of  results  may 
be  interpreted  as  follows:  countries  favoring  bpys  were  Denmaijc, 
France,  Germany,  and  Ireland;  countriegr  favoring  girls  were  Finland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States;  countries  favoring  boys  and 
girls  equally  were  ^gland,  Greece,  Iceland,  and  Scotland.  Somewhat 
direct  relationships  between  influencing  factots  and  indices  of  reading 
achievement  were  present  in  four  countries.  Greece  and  Scotland 
favored  boys  and  girls  equally  in  factors  and  indices.  France  and  the 
United  States  favored  girls  more  than  boys  in  factors  and  indices.  An 
exception  was' Ireland  which  favored  boys  in  factors  and  girls  in  indices 
of  reading  achievement.  / 

SOME  SCHOOL  AND  COUNTRY  FACTORS  ^■ 

Five  questionnaire  itiems  on  school  and  country  factors  are  included 
in  Table  14.  TJ)e  findings  indicate  a  range  in  classroom  size  (i.e.,  number 
of  children/crass,  item  19). from  lowest  in  Denmark,  Finland,'  Iceland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  to  highest  in  Germany,  Greece,  and  Ireland  wth/ 
England,  France,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States  between.  The  lowest 
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group  corresponded  to  low  population  size  countries  (item  12.1) 
although  small  countries  were  represented  in  highest  class  size  ahd 
between  the  extremes.  Large  population  countries  were  between  the 
extremes  for  the  most  part.  ^ 

Another  item  (18.1)  in  Table  14  is  whether, reading  textbooks  are 
given  to  children  or  borrowed  from  school.  Most  of  the  countries  gave 
children,  primers,  the  two  exceptioi^  being  plngland  and  the  United 
States.  This  was  a  small  but  interesting  finding  which  may  have 
important  implications  as  to  a  country's  attitudes  toward  literacy  and 
children  and  the  country's  political-economic  system.  In  England  and 
the  United  States,  textbook  publishing  is  a  profit  making  industi7  and 
school  districts  which  purchase  books  lafgely  rrom  local  funding,  try-  to 
economize.  What  borrowing,  rather  than  giving,  books  means  to 
children  can  be  conjectured.  A  book  that  is  owned  should  haye  greater 
emotional  significance  and' the  chances  are  that  a  child  under  th^se 
circumstances  will  tend  to  read  the  booje  nidre  often,  and,  therefore,  get 
more  practice. 

In  Table  15  there  are  5  questionnaire  items  that  relate  to  instructional 
stability:  family  moves  (55),  percentage  of  first  grade  children  who 
change  schools  during  a  year  (56),  number  of  years  a  child  has  the  same 
mother  tongue  language  teacher  (48),  extent  of  central  educational 
control  (67),  and  degree  of  uniformity  in  primary  education  t68).  The 
findings  show  greatest  stability  in  Germany,  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Sweden  and  the  least  stability  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Table  16 
summarizes  these  data  by  totalling  the  number  of  items  which  reflect 
stability,  relative  stability  and  instability. 


SUMMARY 

The  authors  have  presented  some  preliminary  findings  from  a  cross 
national  questionnaire  study  of  factors  related  to  reading  achievement 
and  reading  disability.  Data  have  been  presented  from  12  countries 
represented  by  24  respondents  sophisticated  in  primary  reading.  Given 
the  limitations  of  reliabil^  and  validity  in  the  research  method  used 
and  the  resulting  information,  some  results  have  been  reported  which 
are  provocative  of  further  study.  The  authors  particularly  call  attention, 
to  the  use  of  cluster  analysis  which  makes  it  possible  to  indicate  which 
countries  do  and  do  not  resemble  each  other  according  to  certain 
characteristics.  This  would  appe^u*  to  have  considerable  heuristic  value. 
It  has  advantages  over  a  country  by  country  comparison  in  relation  to 
specific  items  of  information  or  a  group  of  items. 
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Table  1.     Characteristics  of  Respondents  to  Questionnaire 


Number  of 

Male 

ocnool 

Govt. 

Countries 

Respondents 

Respondents 

Respor>dents 

Educators 

Psychol. 

Profs. 

Adm. 

F  inldnd 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

n 
\j 

Gerrpany 

"  3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

n 

Norway 

2 

2 

0  ' 

n 

1 
h 

1 

r\ 
U 

Iceland  * 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Sweden 

J 

3 

*  0 

1 

1 

0 

Denmark 

3 

2 

^  .  

1 
1 

u 

Greece 

r  • 

M 

o' ' ' 

'  0 

0 

1 

"  Scotland  ^ 

1 

'  1 

0  ' 

0 

*  0 

^1 

0 

England 

2 

1  , 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Ireland 

2 

2  • 

0 

'  0 

0  , 

2 

0 

United  States 

of  America 

2" 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

France 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

TOTALS  12 

24 

21 

3 

2 

4  ^ 

17 

1 

•Table  2,     Procedures  in  Cluster  Analysis 


\  Assigned 
\  Factors 

\  Language 
VCountry 
School 
"Keacher 
Pupil 
Family 


Numbier  of  Original 
Factor  Items  '  \ 

7^-1  factor 
74-2  factofs  ' 
W-3  factors 
1-4  factors 
 V   not  assigned  to  factor 


162  items 


*Number/of  Final 
Factor  Items 

60-1  factor 
67-2  factors 
11-3  factors 


138  items 


Table  3.     Reliability  Measures  on  the  Six  Factors 
ibei 


Factors 


Teacher 


Number  of 
profile 


\ 

\ 


Langiifige  ^ 

School 

Country 

PupH 

Family 


Items 

16 
17 
41 
59 
.  40 
17 


Error 
index 

.114 

.123 

.163 

Ml 

.201 

.237 


Asterisk 
%  some, 
disagree 


10% 
6% 
11% 
13% 
12% 
16% 


Inter- 
polated 
%  Blank 
&  total 
disagree 


1% 
7% 
5% 
3% 
6% 
8% 


Number  items 
Total      /contribute  to 
errorst,^"^  errors 

2  items  with 
2^  7  errors 

i3  Items  with 
26  10  errors  ♦ 

5  items  with 
79  22  error« 

7  itenr^  with 
1 26  46  errors 

5  items  with 
89  42  errors 

3  items  with 
48            33  errors 
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Table  4,     Profile  Base— Language  Factor  ^ 


Group       1.3    1.8  1.1 
Denmark    1       2  2 
Grfeece       1       3  2 


Profile  Items 


2.6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1:4    1.9    2.9    3  2.5 
2      2      3      3  2 
1       2      2      2  4 


TabJe  5.     Constellations  of  Countries  in  Relation  to  Factors 


Factors  Group 

Language    England,  Germany,  Scotland, 
United  States  of  America 

Country     Denmark,  Finland,  Norway, 
'■  Sweden 

School        I:    Denmark,  Finland, 

Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden 

1 1 :  Germany,  Greece, 
Ireland 

Teac^ler      Finland,  Germany,  Scotland, 
Sweden 

'  Family       Finland,  Greece,  Iceland 

Pupils        Finland,  Germany,  Iceland, 
Norway 


Well  Connected 

Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden 

Germany,  Greece, 
Iceland 

Scotland 


England,  Greece, 
Norway 

Denmark,  Germany, 


Far  AWay 

France,  Greece,  Ireland 


England,  France, 
United  States  of  America 

England,  France, 
United  States  of  America 


Denmark,  France,  Ireland 

Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden, 
United  States  of  America 


Norway  ^ 

Denmark,  Sweden     *  France,  Scotland, 

United  States  of  America 
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Table  6.      Number  of  Times  Each  Country  Present  in  Group  and  Other 
Positions — All  Six  Factors 


Rank  Order 

Group 

Well  Connected 

Far  Away 

1.  Finland  ; 

5 

0 

0 

2.  West  Germany 

4 

2 

0 

3.  Norway 

3 

3 

0 

4.  Iceland 

3 

1  (country) 

0 

5.  Sweden 

3 

2 

1  (family) 

6.  Denmark 

2 

3 

1  (teacher) 

7.  Greece  » 

8.  Scotland 

2 

2 

1  (language) 

2 

1  (school) 

2  (family  &  pupils) 

9.  England 

1  (language) 

1  (teacher) 

2  (country  &  school) 

10.  Ireland 

1  (school)' 

0 

3 

1 1.  United  States  of  America 

1  (language) 

"0 

4 

12,  France 

0 

0 

5 

Table  7.      Linear  Relationship  -of  Countries  Along  Similarity — Dissimilarity 
Axis 


-5 


Finland     Iceland     Greece^  Scotland 
Gormony  Sweden  ^ 
Norway  Denmark 


England 


Ireland      United  France 
States 
of 

America 


Table  8.      Illiteracy  and  Retardation  Rates  in  Relation  to  Similar  and  Dissimilar 
Countries 


Illiteracy  Reading  Retardation 


Country 

Adults 

Children 

Overall 

Children 

Adults 

Finland 

1% 

<  1  % 

5  10% 

■(  7  5%) 

5  10%  (  7.5%) 

5  10%  (  7  5%) 

Germany 

4% 

2% 

1 0  1 5% 

5  10%  (  7  5%) 

10  15%  (12.5%) 

Norway 

<'!% 

5  .10% 

(  7  5%) 

10  15%  (12.5%) 

5  10%  (  7,5%) 

Icel'^nrl 

3% 

5  10% 

(  7  5%) 

10%  (10%) 

5%      (  5%) 

Sweden  , 

1% 

0% 

5  10% 

(  7.5%) 

5  10%  (  7  5%) 

5  10%  (  7  5%) 

Denmark 

1% 

4% 

5  10% 

(  7  5%) 

10  15%  (12.5%) 

510%  (  7  5%) 

Greece 

14% 

1.4% 

110  15%i 

JJ[2.5%) 

<"5%      (  5%) 

10  15%  (12.5%) 

mean% 

3.6% 

2.2% 

(  8.9%) 

(  8.9%) 

(  8.6%) 

Scotland 

2% 

2% 

10  15% 

(12  5%) 

1015%  (12  5%) 

1015%  (12.5%) 

England 

5% 

6% 

15  20% 

(17.5%) 

20-25%  (22.5%) 

20-25%  (22.5%) 

Ireland  < 

7% 

8% 

510% 

(  7.5%) 

510%  (  7  5%) 

5  10%  (  7.5%) 

United  States  of  Amenca 

20% 

15% 

20% 

(20%) 

15%  (15%) 

20%  (20^^^) 

France 

1% 

1 0- 1 5% 

(12.5%) 

510%  (  7.5%) 

10  15%  (12.5%) 

mean% 

7% 

6.4% 

(14%) 

(13%) 

(15%) 
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Table  9:     Illiteracy  and  Reading  Retardation  Rates 


Similar  Countries 
Finland,  Germany, 
No/way,  Iceland, 
Sweden,  Denmark, 
Greedia 

mean  ^ 

range  ^ 

Dissimilar  Countries 

Scotland,  England,, Ireland^ 
United iltates  of  Arherica, 
France 

f/ean  % 
range 


lllitaracy 

Adults  Children 


Reading  Retardation 

Overall     Children  Adults 


3.6% 
M4% 


7% 
1-20% 


2.2% 
0-6% 


6.4% 
M5% 


8.9% 
5-15% 


14% 
5-20% 


8.9% 
5-15% 


13% 
5-25% 


8.6% 
5-15% 


15% 
5-25% 


Table  10.    Sex  Differences  in  Relation  to  Incidence  and  Prevalence  Data  on 
Reading 


Ittm 

F.n 

Ge. 

Nor 

Ire 

Orn 

G.r 

Set) 

.  En<, 

USA 

F-a 

2  t       llliierjcy  .n 

•M 

•F 

•f 

'M  • 

•M 

'M 

4 

2  ?       Illit«(«;v  in 

childien 

>F 

'M 

•M 

'M 

•M 

4  1       Rv^Jin^  w:ht«yem«nl 

tUrt  tchool 

'F 

'F 

•F  . 

'F 

•F 

'f 

•F 

4  7      R«sdin^  achievemcni 

Jnd  tirtt  grade 

'F 

'F 

'F 

•F 

'F 

>F 

>F 

.'F 

•F 

.>F 

4  3      F{«4(ling  •chievvmenf 

lata  •lemvnUr  V 

'  'F 

>f 

-F' 

'F 

>M 

•F 

>F 

4  4      Rvading  achitvemrnt 

wconcUr  V  ichool 

-'F 

•M 

-F 

»M 

•F 

5         Sctwol  dropoutv 

>M 

•M 

>M 

■M 

•M 

Cod*         'M  mofm  ♦fequern  o 

r  higher 

in  males 

•  Mfn«  tr«qv»»ncv  or 

e^ual  in 

males  arid  (emates 

w 

>F  more  tr*qu«nt  o 

higher 

n  (emalet 

Table  11.    Sex  Differences  in  Relation  to  Teacher  and  PupifFactorS 

1 

Countrin 

Itam 

Fin 

Ge, 

Nor 

Ice 

Swe 

Oen 

Ore 

Sco 

USA 

F-j 

43       %  mait  teacher 

3X 

5\ 

1\ 

35% 

4?% 

1% 

1% 

3% 

32% 

teach  reading 

(irtt  grade 

\ 

40  5    F  rtt  grade  (cacher 

attitudtt  towardt 

boyt 

Fav 

Fav 

F  U 

Un 

Un 

Fav 

f;.L> 

Fav 

Un 

Un 

49.6    Firtt  gr^de  teacher 

'V 

attitudet  towardt 

girit 

Fav 

F  U 

Fav 

Fav 

Fav 

F  U 

Fav 

F  U 

F  U 

Fav 

r  iv 

Fav 

66       Biological  factor^ 

effect  bov»  more 

Yet 

No 

Y  N 

Ym 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Ye\ 

No 

71.1     Relative  importance 

ot  i«»  diflarence 

at  e  (actor  in 

f 

reading  retardation 

Lo 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

Hi 

Lo 

L<J 

W 

Lo 

Codet     Ye».  No.  Yet  No  (Y  N) 

Hi    high.  Lo    Low,  M  medium 

Fav    favorable,  Un    unfavorable.  F  U  mi»ed 
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'  TabJe  12.    Sex  Differences  in  Relation  to  Country  Factors 


Itaim  Fin 
6         S«x  rote  oncnialiOn 

»n  counliy  Trat 
l8  4     Sm*  04  «utho«t  01 

pfimtrt  -^h 

11.0  Prim«ri  •pproP'ittt 
to  girt  mtcrnt 

18.10  ^rimctt  «pp(opfi«<c 

to  boy  inlcrMl  Yt« 

Codvt  Trat''  <r«nti<iOn«l 
Ti«d  itidiiionil 
Mod  mod»in 


Tt*i        Tr«t        Tr«i  Mod 


No 


Vti 


M     more  m«ltt 

milet  irtd  femtlet  «qu«l 
F      more  femilvt 


Sco  E  ng 
Mod  T'j% 

f- 

Ve%  No 
Ye»  No 


Htf  USA 
'Tfjd  Tr« 


'M 


•M 


Tabie  13.    Sex  Differences 

CurrerJt  Indices  of  Reading  Achievement  X  Current  Factors  that 
Influence  Reading 


Indlcat  of  n««dln| 


Achivvamant  -  S  iutm 

Fin 

G«r 

Nor 

ic« 

Swe 

0*n 

Gr« 

Sco 

Eng 

l(C 

USA 

Fra 

F«vor  t)Oyt  >  girlt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fcvof  gtrlt  >  boyi 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Fcvor  both  •qually 
X 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Paetort  thai  influanct 

RaacSng  -  8  Itaim 

Favot  boyt  >  girlt 

I 

5 

1 

3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

Favor  girli  >  bOyi 

3 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

) 

2 

4 

1 

Favor  boih  squally 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

3 

4 

Table  14.    Some  School  and  Country  Factors 


Countriai 

Itam 

f,n 

Ger 

Nor 

Swe 

Den 

Gre 

Sco 

E  nq 

Ire 

ISA 

f^ra 

12  1 

Toul  population 

.n  mithoni 

46 

60 

3  5 

21 

8 

5 

8  7 

5 

55 

29 

250 

50 

10 

Avtragi  fit  it  gtad« 

20 

20 

2a 

20^ 

20 

3& 

25 

26 

25 

25 

rtait  urp 

?6 

>15 

76 

??> 

7h 

??> 

^h 

10 

30 

>16 

10 

30 

13  1 

Ag*  officiary 

It  art  tchool 

7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

6 

7 

13  2 

Should  IT  b« 

•arlier,  Mm«.  later 

E 

6 

E 

E 

S 

s 

S 

S 

6 

; 

18.1 

Raadtng  tcxtbooki 

given  to  children 

or  borrowed  from 

school 

Giv 

G.v 

G.v 

G.v 

G.v 

G/B 

Giv 

Giv 

Bof 

Giv 

Bor 

G.v 

Codes  Giv 

givei 

n 

E 

earlier 

G/B 

give 

n  »nd 

borrowed 

S 

wme 

Bor  borrowed 


er|c 
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Table  15.    Instructional  Stability  in  Relation  to  Family,  School,  and  Country 
Factors 


Itafra 

55       F«n>iiv  mobility 


Countnm 

Swe        Den        G»e  Sco 


5A       Ftfit  gf«de  childfvn 
chang*  ichooit 

48  yt»«  child  h«t 
Mm*  ttacttei  in 
mothti  tongu* 
linguag* 

07  EMttnt  pfimafY 
•ducat lon  und«r 
c«ntf»i  control 

68  Dtgrtt  of  unifofmity 
in  primsfY  tducation 
throughout  country 


10%     H0%      10%     5  lOX    5  10%    10  16%      5%        5%      10  30%      5%     25  30%  15  20% 


23        23        23        23        23        12  12 


Some 

Cont       Cont       Cont       Cont       Cont       Cont       Cont       Cont        Adv       Cont   "    Adv  Cont 


Not  Not 

Un.f        Unit        Unit        Unif        Unit       Uf«f        Un.f       Unit        Untf        Unif     .  U"-*  Unit 


littit 
iOm« 

much 


Cont         c«ntrai  control 
Somt  C     »om#  central  control 
Adv  ontral  advice 


Unil  uniform 
Not  Un     not  uniform 


Table  16.    Instructional  Stability  in  Relation  to  Family.  School,  and  Country 
Factors  (5  items) 


X  Number  ^f  iltmt 
that  r«n«ct 

Stabifity 
Ralativa  Stability 
Inttability 


Fin        Gar        Nor         lea  Sy« 


Countriaa 

Dan  Gte 


Sco  Eng 


3  0 
2  0 
0  5 


0  2 
0  0 
5  3 
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Recent  Studies  of  Reading  Standards^  in  the  United  Kingdom 


Elizabeth  /.  Goodacre  , 
University  of  Reading  , 
Reading.  England 

•  1 

f 

The  United  Kingdom  is  usually  understood  to  include  the  countries  of 
England.  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Northern  Ireland  and  is  not  an 
educationally  unitary  state.  There  are  separate  services,  and  different 
methods  and  criteria  for^measuring  reading  attainment  have  developed 
in  each  of  the  four  countries. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  Science  (des)  has  carried  out  a 
series  of  reading  surveys  at  four  yearly  intervals  since  the,  war  for 
England,  and  more  recently  also  for  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland, 
providing  data  on  national  standards.  There  are  also  within  England  and 
Wales  local  education  authorities  (LEAs)  which  administer  education  at 
the  local  level,  but  only  recently  (1970)  was  information  obtained  about 
the  use  of  reading  tests  and  attainment  surveys  by  the  local  authorities  (i). 

NATIONAL  SURVEYS' 

The  last  of  the  DES  surveys  of  the  reading  ability  of  samples,of  eleven- 
and  fifteen*-year-old  pupils  was  conducted  in  1970-1971,  and  results 
have  now  been  published  for  England  (9).  Wales  (4),  and  Northern 
Ireland  (12).  The  following  problems  emerge  frotn  a  study  of  these 
reports. 

Type  of  test  used.  TeSts  of  oral  reading  must  be  given  individually, 
and  are  usually  too  time-consuming  for  large  scale  surveys.  The  type  of  ^ 
test  used  has  been  one  of  reading  comprehension  of  sentences,  as  shown 
by  the  ability  to  fill  in  missing  words  or  answer  questions  on  content. 
One  of  the  assumptions  in  assessing  changes  in  reading  comprehension 
standards  over  time  (continuing  to  use  the  same  test  from  the  time  of 
establishing  a  base  line)  is  that  the  language  one  is  expected  to  com- 
prehend remains  constant. 

If,  in  our  rapidly  changing  society  there  is  a  comme'nsurate  change  in 
language,  a  particular  test  can  only  be  expected  at  most  to  serve  as  a 
valid  method  of  assessment  over  a  moderately  short  period  of  time. 
Over  a  period  of  years  a  test  may  change  appreciably  in  difficulty 
because  of  a  shift  in  the  type  and  scope  of  language  that  an  "educated 
reader"  is  expected  to  comprehend  rather  than  because  of  any  real 
change  in  the  reader's  ability  (9). 
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An  important  issue,  tiierefore.  is  the  aging  of  an  established  and  tried  t«st 
over  fime  and  the  obvious  need"  for  a  "rolling"  technique  of  testing 
which  facilitates  continuous  updating  as  well  as  valid  comparisons  with 
the  past. 

Level  o/cooperafion.  Some  of  the  randomly  selected  English  schools 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  la  test  survey  because  they  had  recently  taken 
part  in  an  international  study.  There  was  also  an  unforeseen  event  in  a 
postal  strike,  which  affe^d  the'drganisrftion  olf4he  testing  programme.- 
This  raises  the  question  of  whether  school  cooperation  may  be  related  in 
some  way  to  reading  ability,  and  how  much  refusal  can  be  tolerated 
before  affecting  the  validity  of  the  results.  The  stage  beyond  this  is  pupil 
cooperation  in  the  sense  oj^he  importance  of  absenteeism  at  the  time  of 
testing.  Absenteeism  wa|^  particular  problem  with  the  fifteen- 
year-oldp,  many  of  wh<fai  wfere  within  a  few  months  of  leaving  school.  If 
the  figures  for  this  age  group  are  unreliable,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
incidence  of  reading  backwardness  is  underestimated  at  this^tageof  the 
educational  system,  and  this  in  turn  would  affect  estimates  of  th^ 
incidence  of  adult  illiteracy  in  society.  ,  ' 

ExtrapoJat^ng  /indirtgs  /rom  one  age  group  to  another.  Bookbinder 
(If  criticised  national  surveys  for 'the  practice  of  extrapolating  the 
findjng^s  at  eleven  dowjiLtQ  seven  years,  suggestinglheonly  valid  figures 
for  the  latter  group  would  be  obtained  by  actually  giving  the  particular 
test  to  seven-year-olds.  The  idea  that  the  same  rate  of  progress  obtained 
between  eleven  and  fifteen  also  applies  between  seven  and  eleven  may 
be  an  unjustified  conclusion,  ignoring  the  possibility  of  learning 
plateaus  in  the  early  stages  of  acquiring  the  skill,  and  spurious  findings 
ma^be  passed  on  from  one  survey  to  another,  making  comparisons  of 
standards  between  one  period  and  another  hazardous. 

LOCAL  SURVEYS 

The  national' surveys  used  standardised  tests;  but.  at  the  local  level, 
children  in  need  of  remedial  help  may  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
teacher's  assessment  and  nomination;  their  progress  through  a  reading 
scheme  or  primer,  and  their  score  on  a  group  or  individual  reading  test. 
There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  use  of  standardised  group  tests  for 
survey  purposes  by  LEAs.  apparently  as  a  more  effective  way  of  allocating 
scarce  remedial  provisfon  than  relying  on  the  subjective  estimates  of 
individual  teachers.  A  small  number  of  LEAs  are  now  carrying  out  testing 
programmes  at  regular  intervals,  and  from  such  local  or  regional  data, 
results  are  emerging  which  suggest  certain  trends.  Factors  considered  in 
such  surveys  are  size  and  type  of  sqhool.  urban/rural  location,  ^d 
socioeconomic  status  of  catchment  area.  Pupil  characteristics  such  as 
preschool  experience,  length  of  infant  schooling,  sex.  immigrant  status, 
home  background,  and  number  of  schools  attended  are  also  considered. 
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LEAs  USE  OF  R£AOING  TESTS  \ 

A  survey  of  lea*  in  l970  [80  percent  return)  by  the  writer  (2)  found 
that  half  the  authorities  left  the  assessment  of  reading  standards  to  the 
head  teachers  of  schools,  vxiro  decided  when  testing  should  take  place  in 
the  pupil's  schooling,  wha/t  form  of  assessment  shoifld  be  used,  and  how 
often  testing  and  recording  of  progress  should  take  place.  While  LEAs 
were  changing  over  from  a  selective  procedure  for  secondary  education 
(11+  system),  some  head  teachers  were  using  continuous  assessment. 
rejj|)rds  and  including  reading  tests  as  part  of  this  procedure. 

A  number  of  heads  used  word  recognition  tests  (Schonell,  Vernon, 
and  Burt)  to  assess  pupil  ability  to  pronounce  words  and  read  them 
without  conte3(tual  help.  It  could  be  argued  that  such  tests  are  more  in 
tune  with  the  Criteria  of  reading  progress  used  in  English  schools  some 
thirty  years  ago  (when  the  tests  were  originally  designed),  rather  than 
the  present  day  reading  goals  which  stress  reading  for  meaning  from  the 
beginning  and  encouraging  children  to  use  th^eir  language  knowledge  to 
anticipate  and  work  oMfunknown  words. 

VARYING  CRITERIA  OF  READING  BACKWARDNESS 

This  same  survey  indicated  that  many  of  LEAs  were  making  use  of  a 
difference  criterion,  usually  that  of  a  two  year  difference  between 
reading  and  chronological  age.  It  was  usually  the  leas  using  screening 
surveys  (to  discover  early  those  childi;en  with  difficulties  befofe  these 
were  exacerbated  by  anxiety  and  emotional  problems)  who  selected 
pu|Mls  more  than  one  standard  deviation  below  the  norm  as  being 
"backward  readers/'  ,  ^ 

In  using  the  findings  of  local  reading  surveys,  comparisons  are 
sometimes  difficult  because  of  the  use  of  different  criteria  of  reading 
backwardness,  different  types  of  tests,  different  levels  of  school  and 
pupil  cooperation,  and  random  or  complete  population  sampling  for 
particular  age  groups.  » 

SOME  FINDINGS  FROM  RECENT  SURVEYS 

Sex  differences.  The  Inner  London  Education  Authority  (ILEA)  1972 
follow-up  survey  of  pupils  *  transferring  to.  secondary  schools  (first 
surveyed  as  seven-year-olds)  reported  virtually  no  change  in  standards  (6). 
It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  girls*  performance  deteriorated  over  the 
period.  The  Northern  Ireland  survey  also  reported  deterioration  in  girls* 
attainment  between  ages  eleven  and  fifteen.  This  is  of  particular  interest 
because,  in  the  majority  of  past  surveys,  girls'  attainment  has  been 
superior,  with  usually  five  backward  boy  readers  to  one  backward  girl 
reader.  If  national  standards  of  reading  comprehension  have  not  ri^n 
during  the  past  ten  years,  it  may  well  be  because  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  are 
failing  to  maintain  their  initial,  progress,  losing  the  skill  through  lack  of 
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use  for  enjoyment  and  relaxation.  There  is  some  evidence  (10)  in  the 
leisure  reading  of  secondary  Aupils  which  suggests  thai,  as  they  grow- 
older,  secondary  girls  read  te^nage.girls*  comics,  giving  up  hardback 
/eading  for  entertainmenft  The  most  popular  writer  with  girls  was  Enid 
Blyton;  with  boys,  Tan  Flemming.  It  may  well  be  that,  from  early  in  their 
schooling,  boys  are  less  willing  to  re.ad  uninteresting  reading  materials, 
but  teenaged  boys. and  girls  have  a  range  of  leisure  pursuits  to  choose  - 
from,  and  school  reading  materials  must  compete  against  the 
competition  of  televisfon,  pop  culture  magazines,  paperbacks,  and  **soft 
porn"  reading  material. 

SociaJ  cJass  di^erences.  The  ILEA  figures  also  showed  that,  although 

'  there  continued  to  be  good  readers  within  each  social  class  group,  there 
tended  to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pjoor  readers  in  the  semi-  and 
unskilled  groups  during  the  years  spent  in  the  primary  school  (years 
>  seven  to  eleven).  A  Scottish  local  survey  (8)  also  noted  the  sharp  decline 
in  the  standards  af&ge  ten  of  children  from  the  lower  working  classes  in 
comparison  with  those  from  professional  homes  who  improved  or 
maintained  their  progress  during  the  primary  years.  This  trend  had 

'  become  more  marked  in  this  particular  area  during  the  past  decade. 
Hafsey  and  his  colleagues  (3)  also  drew  attention  to  the  problem  of 
deteriorating  standards  in  the  epas  [■EducatioiL  Pii^itx  Areas,  i.e.. 
schools  with  a  high  proportion  of  socially  and'  economically 
disadvantaged  pupils).  For  instance,  the  percentage  of  nonimmigrant 
readers  (R.A.  two  years  less  than  CA.)  was  19  percent  for  London,  18 
percent  for  West  Riding,  Zr-percent  for  Liverpool,  and  36  percent  for 
Birmingham  for  EPAs  in  these  cities  and  regions.  (The  national  figure  was 
approximately  1 5  percent  at  this  stage  of  the  educational  system.)  Halsey 
did  not  consider  that  this  was  a  problem  of  individual  nohachievers  in  ^ 
these  schools,  but  rather  a  much  more  general  and  independent  pattern 
of  low  achievement.  In  an  international  study  (II)  it  was  shown  that,  as 
in  the  local  authority  surveys,  reading  progress  in  Britain  was  closely 
related  to  socioeconomic  factors,  with  reading  comprehension  at  age  ten 
being  influenced  three  and  one-half  times  more  by  the  home  than  the 
school.  The  difference  persisted  at  age  fourteen,  but  beyond  this  age 
^disappeared,  when  pupils  at  school  were  there  because  they  wished  to 
be  and  not  by  reason  of  compulsory  schooling. 

Length  o/  in/ant  schooling.  The  usual  procedure  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  to  admit  children  to  infant  schools  at  intervals  of  four 
months;  that  is.  termly  intakes.  (In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  however, 
children  are  taken  on  a  yearly  basi^.)  In  contrast  to  most  countries  which 
have  one  ^chool  entry  point,  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  generally 
three:  September,  January,  and  after  \Easter.  However,  children  are 
promoted  to  junior  school  or  departmenjjonly  at  intervals  of  twelve 
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months;  that  is,  on  a  yearly  basis.  Children  must  go  to  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  aipter  their  fifth  birthday  and  they  are  promoted  to 
the  junior  school  or  clasj^^ortha  September  following  their  seventh 
birthday.  This  means  \h^(the  groii^is  of  children  transferring  annually  to 
the  junior  school  or  6lass  differ  considerably  in  age  >and  in  length  of 
infant  schooling.  Also,  the  number  of  piipils  in  the  infant  school  vyies 
greatly  from  term  to  term,  and  this  affects  learning  conditions, 
particularly  for  the  summer  born  children.  •  v 

In  another  local  survey  (5),  it  was  possible  Ao  examine  the 
relationship  between  month  of  birth,  age,  and  reading  attainment  far  the 
first  year  junior  pupils,  and  altho\igh  there  was  roughly  the  same 
proportion  of  backward  readers  among  the  younger  and  older  pupils  in 
the  age  group,  the  reading  scorespf  the  older  children  vyere  significantly 
higher  than  the  younger  children,  wHb  had  had  two  terms  less  in  the 
infant  school.  The  ILEA  survey  also  reported  that  the  later  the  age  of  entry, 
the  poorer  average  reading  score,  even  six  years  after  the  children  had 
first  started  scljgol. 

Lunn  (7)  examined  the  effects  of  infant  schooling  on  academic 
performance  when  "season  of  birth  was  held  constant.  She  found  that  the 
number  of  terms  in  the  infant  school  affected  performance  o^summer 
born  children,  with  those  children  having  only ^  terms  performing  at  a 
lower  level  than  those  having  a  longer  period  of  infant  schooling. 
Analysis  of  social  cl^ss  and  school  type  (streamed  or  unstreamed) 
shdwed  the  same  tendency.  LurfA  also  reported  that  40  percent  of  pupils 
in  remedial  classes  had  had  only  six  terms  in  the  infant  school:  i.e.,  a 
whole  year  less  of  this  type  of  schooling.  > 

In  view  of  these  findings,  it  would  seem  important  for  research 
studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  remedial  techniqu^tomse  standardised 
reading  tests  which  are  likely  to  compensate  not  merely  forage,  but  also 
for  differences  in  length  of  infant  schooling  associated  with  age.  Also,  in 
remedial  studies,  the  research  design  should  take  into  consideration  the 
variable  length  of  infant  schooling.  This  factor  seems  to  be  of  particular 
importance  in  England  and  Wales  because  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
task  of  learning  to  read  is  mainly  the  responsibility  of  the  infant  school, 
and  as  the  ILEA  survey  discovered,  few  first  year  Junior  teachers  are 
experienced  and  competent  teachers  of  reading  from  the  beginning. 
Some  LEAs  are  changing  to  an  organisation  of  schools  in  which  pupils 
aged  four  to  eight  years  are  in  first  schools  and  eight-  to  twelve-year-olds, 
in  middle  schools.  This  will  give  first  school  teachers  a  longer  time  to 
establish  the  skill,  but  will  not  completely  solve  the  problem  of  a 
staggered  entry  to  school  follow^by  a  fixed  transfer  date  to  junior  or 
middle  school  with  its  emphasis  upon  using*a  fully  developed  skill 
rather  than  continuing  with  its  firm  establishment  and  development. 
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Reading  Cdmprehension  in  Fifteen  Countries 

Robert  L.  Thorn  dike  / 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  New  York  * 
linited  States  of  America 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  report  st)me  of  the  results  of  various  cross 
national  studies  of  reading.  The  primary  empfiasis  was  on  reading 
combrehension.  The  youngsters  in  the  §tudy  were  aged  10,  14,  and  18. 
The^eacfing  study  was  part  of  a  larger  enterprise  involving  testing  in 
science,  civic  education,  and  other  areas  in  which  testing  before  the  age 
of  10  did  not  seem  to  make  a  gre^t  deal  of  sense.  lEA  has  hopes  of  carrying 
out  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  beginning  stages  of  reading  on  a  cross 
national  basis,  providing  funding  problems  for  such  a  study  can  be 
resolved.  * 

What. I  shall  present  here  is  at  most  a  very  limited  sampling  of  the 
mass  of  data  we  accumulated.  The  data  are  reported  more  fi^Uy  in  the 
volume,  Reading  Comprehension  Education  in  Fifteen  Countries,  which 
represents  one  of  the  first  three  of  the  series  of  eight  or  nine  volumes 
based  on  our  most  recent  cross  national  research.  However,  even  this 
volume  includes  only  a  fraction  pf  the  material  available  on  computer 
printout  and  in  the  data  bank  which  is  being  established  at  the 
University  of  Stockholm  in  Sweden.  Readers  who  are  interested  can 
event;ually  address  the  data  file  at  Stockholm  and  carry  out  further 
analyses  in  relation  to  their  own  special  interests. 

Out  material  is  capable  of  analysis  at  the  Jevel  of  the  single 
individual,  the  level  of  the* school,  and  the  level  of  the  country  as  a 
complete  unit.  These  levels  of  analysis  appropriately  address  them- 
selves to  somewhat  different  questions,  and  I  will  provide  a  small 
sampling  of  the  kinds  of  information  that  emerged  at  each  of  the  levels  of 
analytic  study. 

Except  when  looking  at  the  country  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  my 
tendency  has  been  to  think  of  the  several  countries  as  replications  and  to 
look  primarily  for  uniformities  and  consistencies  of  relationship  Uiai 
extend  across  national  boundaries.  Possibly,  more  attention  should  have 
been  paid  to  the  variations  from  country  to  country  in  the  factors  that  are 
associated  with  individual  achievement  or  with  school  effects,  but  the 
patterns  are  often  quite  consistent  so  that  I  have  tended  to  emphasize  the 
consistencies  rather  than  the  variations.  However,  I  will  point  to  a  few 
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infitances  of  differences  between  countries  in  either  individual  or  school 
factors  and  leave  them  as  queries  so  that  the  reader  can  decide  whether 
they  make  sense  as  representing  differences  in  the  national  culture  or  the 
national  curriculum. 

INDIYIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

Let  us  start  with  factors  associated  with  individual  differences  in 
reading  ability,  and  ask  what  kinds  of  information  we<were  able  to  obtain 
from  the  individuals  in  these  fifteen  countries  that  tended  to 
differentiate  the  good  reader  from  the  poor  reader.  Available  information 
about  individuals  was  limited  to  that  which  could  be  gathered  through 
questionnaire  methods.  Thu$-,  what  I  report  here  are  relationships 
between  facts  reported  by  the  youngsters  and  the  reading  test  scores.  The 
accuracy  of  the  reports  is  somewhat  suSpect,  but  we  did  a  certain  amount 
of  prelinujfc/  work  to  verify  th|it  the  information  provided  by  the 
youngsteflpas  reasonably  consistent  with  inform^at ion  that  coulH  have 
been  obtained  trom  their  parents. 

In  general,  we  identified  two  kiAds  of  background  factors  that 
seemed  to  be  moderatejy  predictive  of  the  achievement  of  individual 
pupils  within  a  country.  One  was  a  cluster  of  family  socioeconomic 
variables,  for  example,  parental  occupation  and  parental  education;  the 
other  was  a  cluster  of  variables  that  might  be  roughly  characterized  as 
reading  resources  in  the  home.  This  second  cluster  was  based  on  the 
child's  report  of  the  number  of  books  in  the  home,  the  number  of 
magazines  subscribed  to,  the  availability  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  the 
availability  of  a  dictionary.  These  two  clusters  were  'of  relatively  equal 
importance,  varying  from  country  to  country  as  td  which  carried  the 
greater  weight  in  predicting  reading  comprehension  scores  of  the 
youngsters.  In  the  United  States,  the  balance  was  slightly  in  favor  of 
socioeconomic  variables. 

Two  other  family  factors  fhat  might  be  mentioned,  since  they  added  a 
little  to  the  prediction  of  achievement,  are  family  size  and  the  child's 
report  that  his  parents  helped  him  with  his  homework.  These  are  both 
negative  indicators.  That  is.  the  chUd  from  a  larger  family  tends  to  be  a 
poorer  reader,  even  when  the  family  socioeconomic  situation  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  poorer  readers  are  the  ones  who  report  that  their 
parents  help  them  with  their  school  work.  Apparently  parental  help  is 
more  an  indicator  of  educational  difficulty  than  of  parental  commitment 
and  support. 

PREDICTABIUTY  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

For  the  group  of  Western  and  developed  countries  that  represented  . 
twelve  of  our  fifteen,  the  patterns  were  generally  consistent  though  th6 
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relationships  were  stronger  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  Israel,  with 
its  heterogeneous  immigrant  population  stemming  partly  from 
European  and  partly  from  Asiatic  sources,  was  the  country  that  showed 
the  strongest  relationship  between  individual  backgfoun^  factors  and 
achievement.  The  United  States  also  tended  to  be  quite  high  in  the 
predictability  of  achievement,  perhaps  reflecting  the  diversity  of  its 
ethnic  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds.  By  contrast,  the  three 
developing  countries — Chile,  India,  and  Iran — showed  modest  relation- 
^  ships  between  the  background  factors  and  reading  achievement  of 
youngsters  in  the  schools.  We  are  not  entirely  able  to  interpret  these 
results.  Ad  I  shall  point  out  later,  reading  achievement  was  very  low  in 
these  countries  and  it  is  possible  that  the  reading  burden  that  was 
represented  by  the  questionnaire  was  so  heavy  that  the  responses  to  it  are 
not  dependable.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  kinds  of  indicators  that  are 
rather  consistently  associated  with  academic  performance  in  Western 
cultures  do  not  have  the  same  significance  in  the  developing  countries. 


READING  PREFERENCES 

A  fair  number  of  the  items  of  information  obtained  from  individuals 
provided  information  on  what  might  be  called  concomitants  rather  than 
predictors  or  antecedents  of  reading  achievement.  In  contrast  to  father's 
education,  which  is  clearly  antecedent  to  the  child's  performance,  the 
amount  and  type  of  reading  done  by  the  child  is  a  concomitant  variable 
and  his  reading  preferences,  his  educational  plans,  his  occupational 
aspirations,  his  attitudes  toward  school  and  academic  matters  are  all 
concomitants  which  interact  in  complex  ways,  influencing  and  being 
influenced  by  his  effectiveness  as  a  reader.  A  number  of  these 
cpncomitants  show  appreciable,  though  not  extremely  dramatic, 
relationships  with  reading  score.  Thus,  not  surprisingly,  the  better 
readers  aspire  to  larger  amounts  of  further  education  and  to  occupations 
higher  in  the  occupational  hierarchy.  They  tend  to  read  more  and  go  tn 
the  movies  less.  Especially  in  the  younger  groups,  the  better  readers  ar6 
more  likeiy  to  like  schooi  ajid  be  motivated  to  achieve.  At  the  older 
ages  they  tend  to  be  interested  in  science  and  in  literature,  to  value 
science,  and  to  see  their  school  as  structured  and  content  centered. 

Some  of  the  concomitants  arc  not  entirely  v/hat  one  might  expect. 
For  example,  we  asked  Ae  youngsters  to  indicate  their  liking  fer 
different  kinds  of  reading  materials  and  we  are  able  to  associate  the 
expressed  liking  withT^  reading  ability  displayed  by  the  youngsters. 
Thus,  we  can  see  what  kinds  of  reading  preferences  tend  to  differentiate 
the  better  reader  from  the  poorer.  The  most  differentiating  type  of 
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reading  material  for  fourteen-year-olds  is  humor;  with  sports  and  love 
stories  showing  a  reversed  relationship.  The  part  of  the  newspaper  that' 
most  differentiates  the  able  reader  from  the  less  able  is  a  preference  for 
reading  the  comics. 


SEX  DIFFERENCE 

One  item  that  may  be  of  interest  is  the  relative  reading  achievement 
of  boys  add  girls.  This  is  one  respect  in  whicn  one  does  find  differences 
between  countries,  although  sex  differences  in  the  reading  achievement 
scores  v/ete  not  max  Led  or  dramatic  in  any  of  the  countries.  In  the  United 
States  we  are  quite  accustomed  to  thinking  of  girls  as  being  the  better  of 
the  two  sexes  as  fa^  as  reading  and  similar  verbal  competencies  are 
concerned;  and  United  Sates  girls  do.  in  fact,  perform  slightly  better  on 
reading  tests  than  do  boys.  This  is  also  true  for  the  majority  of  the 
countries  in  our  study.  However,  there  is  a  minority  of  countries  in 
which  the  boys  read  better  than  the  girls:  this  holds  for  3  out  of  14 
countries  for  children  at  age  10;  5  out  of  15  countries  at  age  14;  and  5  out 
of  15  countries  at  the  end  of  secondary  school.  Thus,  it  looks  as  though 
,the  differential  between  the  sexes  is  to  a  considerable  extent  cultural 
rather  than  organic  by  the  tune  one  reaches  the  ages  of  10  and  above;  and 
the  way  the  culture  treats  the  two  sexes,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  educates 
them  anci  emphasizes  educational  goals  for  them,  makes  an  appreciable 
difference  in  how  the  sexes  compare  in  something  as  basic  as  reading 
comprehension.  Girls  were  better  on  the  literature  tests  in  every  one  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  matter  was  studied  but  did  less  well  on  the 
'  science  tests  in  every  one  of  the  countries.  The  differentials  in  these 
subjects  were  universal  and  rather  substantial.  However,  one  suspects 
that  this  result  represents  more  nearly  a  uniformity  of  culture  across  the 
range  of  countries  in  which  we  operated  than  something  which  is 
inherently  and  biologically  fixed. 


BETWEEN^OUNTRY  DIFFERENCES 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  now  to  the  differences  between  countries. 
As  far  as  the  lEA  project  was  concerned,  we  have  tended  to  play  down 
the  International  Olympics  aspect  of  the  study  and  have  not  madea  great 
deal  of  the  differences  from  country  to  country  in  average  score  on  our 
tests.  Generally  speaking,  the  differences  betVveen  the  European- 
oriented  Western  developed  countries  were  relatively  modest  in  size.  In 
our  study  the  dramatic  between-countries  differences  were  those 
bctiveen  the  developing  countries,  whose  past  status  both  in  economic 
deyelopmeni  and  in  general  level  of  education  has  been  relatively  low. 
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and  those  countries^that  have  both  an  industrial  plant  and  a  tradition,  for 
several  generations  at  least,  of  widely  available  education. 

For  the  reading  study  there  were  three  coiSntries  that  we  considered 
to  be  developing  countries.  These  were  Iran,  Chile,  and  the  Hindi- 
speaking  part  of  India.  In  all  of  the  tests,  not  merely  those  in  reading, 
these  countries  fell  vyeU  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  In  reading  compre- 
hension, the  differences  were  such  that  the  top  performer  in  a  class  in 
one  of  these  countries  would  be  no  more  than  barely  average  in  one  of  the 
Western  developed  countries.  The  difference  was  so  large  that  in  these 
countries  the  tests  that  we  had  developed,  and  which  had  unfortunately 
been  tried  out  mostly  in  developed  countries,  were  clearly  too  hard,  with 
the  result  that  numbers  of  youngsters  were  getting  essentially  chance 
scores.  We  had  an  easy  reading  speed  test  qonsisting  of  paragraphs  such 
as  the  following: 

"Peter  has  a  little  dog.  The  dog  is  black  with  a  white  spot  on  his  back  and 
one  white  leg."  The  color  of  Peter's  dog  is  mostly 
black      brown  grey. 


Even  this  test  turned  out  to  be  a  power  test  in  the  developing  countries, 
with  10-year-olds  averaging  over  50  percent  errors  in  one  country,  and 
even  14-year-blds  averaging  30  percent  errors. 

The  deficit  in  reading  in  the  developing  countries  is  not  surprising 
whon  you  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  schools  and  the 
children  operate.  We  may  take  the^indi-speaking  area  in  India  as  an 
]  example.  Although  the  tests  were  given  in  Hindi,  for  many  children  In 
the  areas  in  India  where  Hindi  is  the  ofBcial  language,  Hindi  is  actually  a 
second  language.  It  is  not  the  language  of  the  home  or  of  the  immediate 
peer  group  with  wl[iom  the  child  associates  and  is  as  much  a  new 
language  to  these  youngsters  as  English  is  to  some  of  the  Hispanic 
youngsters  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  1)  many  of  the  parents  hiave 
had  little  or  no  education  and  there  is  no  support  of  literacy  within  the 
home  itself;  2)  in  most  cases,  the  homes  are  ry^eagerly  equipped  with 
reading  matter;  3)  radio  and  television  are  rare  sources  of  Iffiaguage 
stimulation;  and  4)  schools  are  not  well  equipped  with  reading  materials 
aixd  children  have  no  single  book  continuously  available  to  them  to  read. 
In  some  ways,  the  difHculties  that  plague  a  country  like  Indid.  so  far  as 
dj^veloping  literacy  in  youngsters  is  concerned!  are  very  sim^ar  to  th6 
problems  that  plague  the  innercity  communities  and  ethnic  gbettos  in 
this  country,  where  a  number  of  the  fetors  that  I  hav^  described  are 
characteristic  of  these  subcommunitie^  within  the  United  Stages. 
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Readers  are"  Interested  in  United  States*  standing  among  the 
.  countries  participating  in  the  reading  study.  At  the  ten-year-old  level, 
the  United  States  was  ninth  out  of  fourteen;  at  the>  fourteen-year-old' 
level,  third  out  of  fifteen;  and  at  the  end  of  secondary  education,  twelfth 
out  of  fifteen.^  The  poor  showing  of  the  United.  States  at  the  end  of 
secondaiy  education  is  explainable  in  cdnsiderable  measure  by  the  fact 
that  the  Uhited  States  retains  a  much  higher  proportion  of.  children 
through  to  the  end  of  secondary  schooling,  including  the  less^ 
academically  inclined^  anB  consequently  the  average  performance  is 
relatively  low.  \\le  estimated  that  the  UnjUed  States  retains  about  75 
percent  of  the  age  group  through  to  the  end  of  secondary  school,  and  as 
compared  to  a  range  of  10-25  percent' in  miany  of  the  other  countries  in 
-   ihe  hhidy,  ^     ■  -  «  •  ^ 

One  might  want  to  try  to  determine  which  characteristics  of  a 
counuy  are  associated  with  the  overall  reading  achievement  by 
youngsters  in  that  counCry.  Our  study  included  only  fifteen  countries, 
however,  and  these  countries  differed  in  linguistic,  educational, 
cultural,  and  economic  dimensions,  making  fruitless  the  task  of 
identifying  the  particular  deteri^ners  responsible  for  between^^ountry 
differences.  By  including  the  three  developing  countries,  almost  ^y 
index  of  economic  development  will  show  a  rather  strong  relationship 
with  the  reading  score,  when  considered  across  the  whole  ^et  of 
countries.  The  simple  variable,  ''average  hours  of  watching  televisionr," 
gives  a  correlation  of  0.92  for  the  set  of  fifteen  countries.  However,  if  one 
excludes  the  three  developing  countries  and  looks  at  the  remaining 
twelve,  tH^  relationships  shift  markedly  and  any  attempt  to  identify 
significant  national  concomitants  of  reading  achievement  becomes  very 
difficult.  - 

The  country  that  showed  the  best  reading  at  age  10  was  Sweden, 
while  the  top  country  at  age  14  was  New  Zealand.  These  are  small 
4*  countries^ that  are  culturally  and  economically  homogeneous  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  show  rather  good  achievement.  New  Zealand,  in 
particular,  has  long  placed  high  emphasis  on  literacy  and  upon  making 
books  available  throughout  the  country,  even  in  femote  and  inaccessible 
areas,  and  the  evidence  indicates  that  these  emphases  have  paid  off. 

BETWEEN-SCHOOL  DIFFERENCES 

The  final  analysis  concerns  differences  between  schools  and 
attempts  at  learning  what  there  is  about  a  particular  school  that  leads  to 
good  results  in  reading  comprehension  for  its  students.  In  this  case,, the 
one  obvious  determiner  of  achievement  is  tKe  input  of  youngsters  into 
the  school.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  there  is  a  correlation  of  0.75 
between  £m  index  uf  average  economic  and  cultural  background  of  the 
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entering^children  and  the  average  reading  achievement  for  the, school. 
This  economic  and  cultural  background  index  is  one  that  takes  account 
of  the  factors  referred  to  earlier  as  relating  to  achievement  of  individual 
youngsters  within  a  school.  Thus,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  outcome 
in  reading  comprehension  from  a  sqhool  is  determined  by  the  input  in 
terms  of  the  variety  of  youngsters  who  attend.  Anything  about  a  school 
that  is  correlated  with  this  n^easure  of  input  will  tend  to  be  correlated 
with  output;  however,  even  with  this  substantial  correlation,  it  would 
still  be  possible  for  various  types  of  school  factors  to  have  a  further 
impact  on  reading  achievement  and  we  made  a  determined  attempt  to 
identify  such  factors. 

At  this  point,  our  Results  were  most  disappointing.  It  is  my 
impression  that  so  far  as  the  reading  comprehension  test  is  concei;ned, 
we  found  substantially  no  variables  of  school  background  that  could  be 
counted  on  to  be  consistently  related  to  reading  achievement  from 
country  to  country.  Factors  of  class  size,  teacher  training,  resources  of 
materials  and  specialists  in  the  school,  and  techniques  of  presentation  or 
instruction  were  all  relatively  fruitless  as  predictors.  Why  was  this? 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recognized  that  our  information  about  the 
schools  was  limited  to  What  could  be  obtained  by  questionnaiTe'  i 
'methods.  Our  resources  did  not  permit  us  to  visit  the  schools  and  see 
what  went  on.  Furthermore,  we  were  dealing  with  youngsters  at  age 
levels  where  whatever  reading  instruction  had  operated  on  them  had 
operated  largely  in  the  past — sometimes  in  the  remote  pasf.  That  is,  one 
wouU^  hardly  expect  to  And  anjrthing  in  the  current  instructional  setting 
of  fourteen-year*olds  that  would  differentiate  the  reading  compre- 
hension of  different  groups.  The  most  important  reading  instruction 
they  would  have  had  would  have  been  at  ages  6,  7,  and  8,  with  lessening 
emphasis  as  the  years  w^nt  by.  Whatever  the  reasons,  we  have  to  confess 
that  our  effort  to  identify  organizational  or  instructional  factors  that 
contributed  to  reading  achievement  was  a  disappointing  and 
unproductive  enterprise. 

In  some  of  the  other  curricular  areas  in  which  our  lEA  has  worked,  the 
situation  has  been  rather  different.  The  one  that  shows  the  sharpest 
contrast,  is  the  area  of  foreign  language.  Here  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
whatever  the  American  child  learns  of  the  French  language  he  learns  in 
school.  Community  factors  have  little  or  no  direct  impact,  the  difference  - 
between  good  and  poor  instruction  appears  to  be  substantial,  and  some 
of  the  determiners  of  good  instruction  seem  to  be  identifiable.  This  is  in 
sharp  con^trast  to  the  domain  of  reading  which  is  supported  by  a.wide 
range  of  out-of*school  experiences  where,  at  least  at  the  levels  where  we 
were  working,  we  could  And  nothing  about  what  the  school  did  that 
seemed 'to  make  a  difference. 
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This  failure  to  find  significant  school  effects  emphasizes  again  the 
desirability  of  starting  reading  at  a  considerably  earlier  age  level,  and  the 
prospect  of  Aaking  a  cross  national  study  of  beginning  reading  is  a  very 
appealing  one.  Such  a  study  would  have  to  be  very  different  from  the  one 
we  have  carried  out.  Because  of  the  need  for  the  study  to  be  more  detailed 
and  intensive,  we  would  visualize  it  as  being  longitudinal,  involving 
classroom  observation  and  individual  testing,  and  using  a  substan^ally 
smaller  number  of  children.  Many  of  us  hope  that  such  a  study  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  sense  of  our  findings  and  bur 
frustrations.  Massive  cross  national  surveys  provide  plenty  of  both.  The 
'  practical  limitations  of  time  and  resources  and  the  limitations  in  our 
own  foresight  and  wisdom,  have  limited  the  questions  that  we  have  been 
able  to  answer.  But  we  Jo  now  have  some  basis  for  viewing  both  our 
common  educational  achievements  and  our  common  educational 
problems. 
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The  Development  of  Competency  Based  \ 
Teacher  Education  in  Reading  \ 

Robert  Karlin  '  \ 

Queens  College  of  the  V 
City  University  of  Ne*  York  '  \\ 

New  York.  New  York  \\ 
United  States  of  America  \  \ 

In  an  article  published  in  an  educational  journal  in  1958, 1  proposed  th|t 
persons  who  were  offering  reading  services  to  children  with  reading 
prob terns  should  be  licensed  by  the  statevjust  as  physicians  and  de^tiscs, 
electricians  and  plumbers,  beauticians  £tnd  barbers,  and  other  craiis^en 
are  required  to  demonstrate  ability  in  their  chosen  fields  befor^eing  ^ 
allowed  to  practice  theif  skills,  so  should  reading  ''speciapsts*'  be 
required  to  demonstrate  their  proHciency  before  bdng  pemiitted  to 
serve  the  public.  This  proposal  seemed  so  radical  in  1958  th^the  editor 
of  the  publication,  fearing  adverse  reactions  from  readers ,|printed  the 
article  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor,  e  editor's/  feArs  were  not 
confirmed,  and  although  the  proposal  did  evoke  some  remftnse  amcmg 
people  in  the  profession,  to  my  knowledge  the  proposal  1^  not  b6en 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  Of  course,  some  individual  states  have 
certified  (licensed)  reading  teachers,  reading  clinicians,  and  reading 
consultants  who  work  in  the  public  schools.  But  such  certification,  as 
other  certifications,  is  based  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
specified  courses  and  not  upon  demonstration  that  applicants  possess 
the  required  abilities  to  perform  their  tasks. 

) 

PROS  AND  CONS 

Today,  as  a  result  of  demands  by  state  legislative  bodies  and  citizen 
groups  who  say  that  they  want  greater  returns  from  their  tax  dollars  as 
demonstrated  by  increased  pupil  learning  (the  assumption  being  that 
the  only  way  to  measure  teacher  effectiveness  is  to  demonstrate  whefher 
pupils  have  learned),  we  seek  to  change  the  way  in  which  all  teachers 
are  certified.  Essentially,  current  plans  for  certification  call  for  a  unified 
effort  by  university,  school,  and  professional  groups  to  jointly  assess 
teaching  competencies  through  performance  ia  school  settings.  Thus, 
no  tbacher  would  be  able  to  obtain  or  retain  a  position  unless  he  or  she 
could  demonstrate  initial  and  continuing  competence,  however  it  is 
defined. 

Although  teacher  groups  have  long  recognized  the  inadequacies  of 
some  members,  certain  groups  have  advocated  resistance  to  efforts  to 
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base  teacher  certification  upon  demonstrated  competency.  They  argue 
that  no  one  has  shown  that  a  strong  relationship  between  teacher  an(| 
pupil  performance  exists.  (Those  of  us  who  prepS&re  reading  teachers  and 
offer  specialist  programs  in  reading  believe  tliat  knowledgeable  teachers  > 
of  reading  are  more  likfely  to  produce  better  readers  than  ^e  less  / 
knowledgeable  teachers.  If  this  were  not  so,  how  could  we  justify  the' 
expenditures  thdt  graduate  reading  specialist  programs  entail?)  They 
also  say  that  competency  levelsr  for  someone  entering  the  profession 
should  be  different  from  those  pos$es8|d  by  practicing  teach'ers',  and 
these  levels  are  yet  to  5e  developed,  as  are  the  strategies  and  tools 
required  to  focus  on  teacher  competencies. 

Then  there  is  the  question  raised  by  the^umanists  in  education  who 
are  concerned  with  such  matters  as  adaptability,  creativity,  self-concept, 
vajiues,  attitudes,  beliefs,  feelings,  and  othet  affective  results  of  learning. 
They  ask,  **Can  you  readily  assess  the  internal  meanings  or  changes  that 
result  from  learning  through  specified  and  observable  behaviors  or 
competencies?"  They  argue  that,  except  on  the  lowest  levels,  instru- 
ments for  doing  so  do  not  exist.  While  the  humanists  do  not  deny  the 
concept  of  accountability,  they  do  reject  the  notion  that  all  learning  is 
discrete  and  observable.  They  would  not  reject  the  use  of  behavioral 
measures  to  assess  skills  learning.  What  they  prefer  to  substitute  for 
assessing  other  outcomes  of  learning  is  hunian  judgment  which,  in  their 
view,  behavioristic  tools  cannot  replace,  .While  they  recognize  the 
possibility  of  fallibility,  they  do  believe  that,  through  inference, 
important  educational  outcpmes  can  be  weighed.  Thus,  they  would 
recommend  the  use  of  both  tools. 

There  is  no  question  'that  vatid  arguments  exist  against  the 
immediate  and  wholesale  introduction  of  new  teacher  certification 
procedures.  But  these  arguments  do  not  negate  the  desirability  of 
making  changes  in  the  way  teachers,  are  certified  and,  therefore,  in  the 
ways  they  are  prepared  for  teaching.  If  professional  educators  do  not 
respond  to  existing  pressures  for  change  and  address  themseTi^s  to  the 
yissties  under  revFew,  change,  like  some  fame,  will  be  thrust  upon  them, 
in  fact,  such  is  already  the  case  in  some  places.  The  State  Education 
Utepartment  of  New  York  is  just  beginning  to  address  itself  to  the 
problems  associated  with  competency  based  systems  of  preparation  and 
will' no  longer  approve  any  new  teacher  education  programs  unless  it 
r  can  be  shown  that  they  are  competency  based.  Moreover,  all  existing 
teacher  education  programs  must  become  competency  based  by  1980. 
The  department  has  already  issued  a  preliminary  statement  regarding 
basic  competencies  in  reading  for  the  classroom  teagher,  reading  . 
teacheiv,  and  reading  consultant,  and  has  commissioned  the  preparation 
of  a  test  designed  to  serve  as  a  college  proficiency  examination  in  reading 
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instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  However,  it  has  yet  to  consider  th0 
requirements  and  logistics  associated  with  field  based  education. 

The  International  Reading  Association  (5),  recognizing  its  role  in 
improving  teacher  education  for  reading,  has  prepared  a  publication 
specifying  **.  .  .  the  professional  knowledge  and  instruction  compe- 
tencies which  are  the  products  of  adequate  programs  for  preparing 
teachers  to  teach  reading  in  the  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow." 
Seventeen  modules  have  been  identifiedj  each  consisting  of  five 
elements:  a  participation  assessment  plan  to  determine  the  learner's 
readiness  to  cope  with  the  module's  content,  the  teacher  competencies 
to  be  realized,  minimum  performance  levels  for  each  competency, 
suggested  learning  experiences,  and  an  assessment  plan  to  determine 
how  well  performances  have  been  realized.  These  modules,  with 
changes  where  desirable,  could  become  a  basis  for  competency  ba^d 
teacher  education  programs  in  reading.  .      .  * 

We  already  perceive  changes  in  attitudes  and  actions  which  point  in 
the  direction  of  revised  and,  perhaps,  more  meaningful  teacher 
education  programs.  That  there  are  problems  to  be  resolved  cannot  be 
denied.  There  are  problems  involving  financial  support  for  conducting 
field  based  education *and  offering  creative  learning  experiences, 
problems  growing  out  of  associations  among  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  still  will  be  responsible  foi:  providing  the  basic 
education  of  prospective  teachers  and  cooperating  certifying  agents, 
problems  of  reconciling  tenure  and  competency,  and  problems 
associated  with  valid  assessments  of  teacher  behavior  and  appropriate 
behaviors  as  they  relate  to  pupil  performance.  These  problems  cannot  be 
ignored.  How  well  competency  based  teacher  education  programs  fare 
will  certainly  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  each  cart  be  satisfactorily 
resolved.  Otherwise,  like  earlier  movements'for  educational  change,  this 
effort  will  dissipate  itself  and  there  will  be  business  as  usual  until  new 
pressures  force  reexamination  of  what  the  profession  is  doing. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Traditionally,  prospective  elementary  school  teachers  in  {he  United 
States  have  been  exposed  to  reading  instruction  through  a  combined 
reading-language  arts  methods  course  or  a  one  semester  course  in 
reading  improvement.  Until  recently,  prospective  secondary  school 
teachers  have  not  even  enjoyed  this  minimal  exposure  to  reading 
concepts  and  methodologies.  It  is  a  fairly  well-established  fact  that  the 
tjrpical  newly  appointed  teacher  has  not  been  adequately  prepared  to 
teach  reading,  even  though  many  are  expected  to  devote  a  major  portion 
of  the  ^school  day  to  doing  so.  Instructors  of  courses  in  reading  or 
reading-language  arts  have  been  relying  mainly  on  lectures,  textbooks, 
pnd  discussions  as.media  through  which  students  acquire  information 
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about  teaching  reading.  No  doubt  some  have  provided  other  meaningful 
experiences  beyond  these,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between^  teacher*s  ability  to  discuss  reading  concepts  and  his  ability  to 
translate  them  into  viable  teaching  strategies.  Talk  to  these  young 
teachers  about  their  preparation  for  teaching  reading  and  you  will 
understand  why  they  feel  so  inadequate;  of  course,  some  of  their 
weaknesses  are  within  themselves  (some  should  not  become  teachers 
because  they>simply  don't  have  sufficiently  high  capabilities  and 
dedication).  But  ev^n  among  the  more  capable,  there  are  many  who  lack 
real  understanding  about  teaching  reading  arrd  meeting  children's 
reading  needs.  Rarely  have  teachers  been  required  in  courses  to  do  more 
th^^J^erbalize  about  reading.  When  they  have  to  face  a  class  of  25  to  30 
children  they  feel  bewildered  and  lost;  and  unless  they  receive  real  help, 
they  soon  become  discouraged.  Perhaps ,  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many 
of  our  schools  adopt  basal  readers  with  their  accompanying  manuals,  for 
without  the  latter  a  large  number  of  teachers  wouldn't  know  where  and 
how  to  begin  and  what  directions  to  take. 

There  is  no  question  but  ^'at  changes  in  teacher  preparation  are  long 
overdue,  and  preparation  for  teaching  reading  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
Competency  bdsed  preparation  might  not  offer  complete  solutions  to 
hard  questions,  for  there  are  no  panaceas;  however,  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  students  who  can  demonstrate  competency  in  teaching 
reading  will  become  the  better  teachers  of  reading. 

In  a  sense,  we  have  always  had  competency  based  programs  but 
generally  at  only  one  levet.  I  prefer  to  view  the  requirements  of  such 
programs  as  consisting  of  three  tiers:  demonstration  that  basic 
knowledge  of  reading  and  reading  instruction  has  been  mastered; 
demonstration  that,  based  upon  such  understandings,  suitable  strategies 
can  be  developed  for  teaching  children;  and  demonstration  that  these 
strategies  can  be  applied  successfully  in  helping  children  to  improve 
reading  ability  and  in  fostering  appropriate  attitudes  toward  reading. 

We  have  always  required  students  to  show  evidence  (usually 
through  written  tests  which  sometimes  probe  deeply  and  at  other  times 
just  scratch  surfaces)  that  they  have  acquired  information  about  reading. 
At  times,  we  have  required  students  to  produce  teaching  plans  that 
could  be  used  for  diagnostic  teaching.  But  more  often  than  not,  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  including  time^limitations  and  large  numbers,  these 
requirements  have  not  been  cdnsistently  applied.  From  the  evidence  at 
hand,  I  would  suggest  that  rarely  have  we  reached  the  tier  that 
counts — th^a^^^ow  me"  phase. 

When^p  teacher-trainer  decides  to  go  the  competency  based  route, 
it  doQanjflfepssarily  mean  that  he  must  discard  every  procedure  he  has 
beefl  foUS^nSg      favor  of  innovative  approaches.  He  can  still  adopt 
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basic  textbooks  and  reference  sources,  lecture,  and  hold  group 
.discussions.  But  since  the  main  objective  of  the  course  or  program  is  to 
help  students  develop  competency  in  the  fullest  sense,  there  could  be 
differences  in  the  ways  teachers  wo&ld  operate  henceforth.  Fov  fo^^ 
thing,  he  will  seek  dltemative  ways  of  helping  students  acquire  Sire 
content  of  reading  and  reading  instruction.  This  effort  results  from  the 
recognition  that  the  classroom  and  books  are  not  the  only  sources  of 
information.  Instead  of  a  meeting  three  or  four  times  a  w^ek  as  many 
undergraduate  schedules  require,  a  class  might  meet  no  more  than  once 
a  week  (and  perhaps  even  less  frequently  in  graduate  sequences).  When 
'  such  reductions  occur,  it  is  assumed  that  s'^tudents  are  involved 
elsewhere  in  activities  such  as  observing  a  reading  lesson  being  taught 
in  a  local  school,  discussing  reading  concepts  with  another  fatuity 
member,  viewing  taped  reading  lessons,  n^eeting  with  the  class 
instructor  individually  or  4n  groups  to  clarify  issues,  preparing 
instructional  materials  for  a  prescribed  lesson,  administering  diagnostic 
tests  to  children,  helping  one  or  more  children  overcome  specific 
reading  weaknesses,  reviewing  lessons  taught  by  peers,  meeting  with 
parents  to  explain  current  reading  practices,  or  reading  professional 
literature  evaluating  suggestions  in  teaching  manuals. 

Naturally,  students  do  not  engage  in  any  of  these  possible  activities 
in  a  disorganized  way.  They  know  in  advance  what  competencies  they 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate  and  what  possible  avenues  they  mjght 
foUow  to  prepare  for  such  demonstrations.  Thus,  if  the  module  or  ''the 
unit  of  study"  were  evaluation  for  diagnostic  teaching,  the  student 
would  be  provided  with  a  list  of  activities  he  could  pursue  in  order  to 
demonstrate  his  acquaintance  with  and  use  of  appropriAe  diagnostic 
tools  for  analyzing  reading  behaviors  and  making  recommendations  for 
instructional  programing.  These  competencies  could  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.   Is  familiar  with  reading  tests 

*  C^H  identify  several  oral  and  silent  reading  tests  for 
elementary  and  secondary  students 

*  Is  able  to  distinguish  between  a  diagnostic  and  a  survey  test 

*  Is  able  to  assess  a  test's  usefulness  for  measuring  reading 
performances  (discover  word  meaning  in  context,  make 
inferences)         ^  ^ 

.      *  Can  assess  standardization  procedures  (validity,  reliability, 
sampling)  ^7 

*  Can  prepare  informal  or  teacher-made  tests  to  measure 
specified  skills 

*  Is  able  to  identify  circumstances  for  using  norm  referenced 
tests 
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2.   Can  use  reading  test  results 

•  Groups  children  on  basis  of  test  results 

•  Determines  reading  levels 

•  Analyzes  reading  strengths  and  weaknesses 

•  Plans  appropriate  lessoas  for  different  groups  of  children 

In  order  to  be  able  to  acquire  tl  ese  kinds  of  competencies,  students 
might  select  from  a  variety  of  activities. 

•  Examine  test  files      .  ii^M 

•  Check  Buros*  Reading  Tests  and  Revitw^^ 

•  Compare  surveyed  diagnostic  instruments 

•  Observe  live,  or  on  videotape  or  film*  hovy^  informal 
inventories  are  prepared  and  administered,  and  how  their 
results  are  interpreted 

•  Administer  oral  and  silent  reading  tests  and  evaluate  results- 

•  Discuss  with  a  measurement  expert  the  pros  qnd  cons  of 
standardized  vs.  teacher-made  tests 

•  Select  appropriate  testing  instruments,  for  individual  children 
^         •  Plan  instructional  programs  in  word^  comprehension,  and 

study  skills  based  on  test  evaluation 
«  Read  textbook  and  reference  sources  on  test  construction  and 
evaluation 

•  Make  an  item  analysis  of  test  items  and  classify  them 

•  Study  test  manuals 

Some  students  might  not  have  to  engage  in  all  the  activities  to  develop 
necessary  competence,  while  others  could  require  more  concentrated 
exposures.  It  might  be  useful  to  note  that  different  levels  of  competencies 
(entry,  advance,  and  specialized  levels)  could  be  identified  for  those 
preparing  to  teach,  those  seeking  advanced  standing,  and  those  who  are 
or  will  be  assuming  responsibilities  for  administering  and  supervising 
reading  programs. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  students  might  not  be  pursuing 
identical  areas  of  study  at  the  same  time  since  they  would  be  progressing 
at  different  rates.  Therefore,  they  will  be  demonstrating  their  mastery  of 
knowledge  and  practice  when  they  are  ready  to  do  so.  Presumably,  if  the 
successful  completion  of  one  module  depends  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  an  earlier  one,  students  will  not  move  ahead  to  new 
modules  until  they  have  satisfied  tt^^  requirements  which  have  been 
established  for  doing  so.  Instructors  might  prefer  to  group  related 
modules  of  study  and  delay  seeking  evidences  of  competency  until  all 
have  been  completed. 
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Since  competency  in  its  truest  sense  involves  doing  more  than 
talking,  field  based  programs  are  more  desirable  than  those  limited  to 
campuses  and  simulated  conditions,  since  students  can  learn  first-hand 
what  good  reading  instruction  is  all  about  and  put  what  they've  learned 
into  practice  to  develop  their  skills.  The  assumptions  underlying  this 
proposal  are  more  easily  identified  than  attained.  One  basic  assumption 
is  that  resources,  both  material  and  human,  are  readily  available. 
Another  assumption  is  that  suitable  placements  can  be  arranged.  We 
know  the  problems  associated  with  the  placement  of  student  teachers 
and  hov\x  ftiistrated  we  can  become  in  our  efforts  to  provide  quality 
experiences  for  them;  but  we  should  strive  to  meet  the  obstacles  that 
might  have  to  be  overcome^  If  state  departments  of  education  mandate 
field  based  teacher  education  programs  as^a  part  of  the  certification 
process,  then  colleges  and  public  schools  will  have  to  acconmiodate 
them. 

What  could  happen  if  competency  requirements  were  to  become  the 
rule  and  were  administered  in  the  interests  of  improved  school 
practices?  The  typical  fpur-  and  five-yeap  programs  might  be  extended 
over  longer  time  periods  for  some  students  and  reduced  for  others.  More 
students  than  is  presently  the  case,  would  likely  be  denied  initial 
certification.  And  if  the  recommendations  of  some  bodies  are  adopted, 
automatic  permanent  certification  could  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
Instead,  teachers  would  have  to  demonstrate  continuing  professional 
growth,  that  is,  show  that  they  are  better  teachers  of  reading  than  they 
were  when  they  received  initial  appointments  and  at  subsequent  time 
periods.  The  results  of  all  this?  Perhaps,  improved  instructional 
programs  in  reading,  more  children  Who  can  read  well  and  do  read  more, 
and  fewer  children  who  require  special  reading  services.  Surely,  these 
goals  are  worth  striving  for  and  competency  based^  teacher  education 
reading  programs  could'be  a  vehicle  for  attaining  them. 
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If  educational  institutions,  like  automobile  manufacturers,  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  recalling  their  defective  or  minimal  quality  products  as 
they  pass  through  our  educational  assembly  lines,  reading  specialists 
might  well  be  spared  the  ominous  task  of  rushing  out  to  the-scene  of  the 
accident  in  a  last  frantic  effort  to  revive  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
^remains  of  those  v\^ho  have  had  the  misfortune  of  colliding  with  the 
hordes^  of  teacher^  who  fail  in  their  daily  task  to  develop  literacy  (9). 
As  Heilman  (4)  points  out:  ^ 

Learning  to  read  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  accomplish- 
ments that  the  child  will  achieve  during  his  formal  schooling  ...  if 
he  fails  in  reading,  the  frustrations  and  defeats  which  can  beset  him  in 
the  future  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  they  have  never  been 
tabulated  in  one  source. 

Reading  instruction  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  seldom 
been  without  its  critics,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  over  the  years.  As  we  review  the  current  trends 
in  educational  institutions,  however,  we  cannot  help  but  concede  that 
''improvement  of  reading  instruction  is  still  a  major  concern  in 
education"  (11). 

.  \VEAKNESSES  IN  CONVENTIONAL  INSERYlCg/ ^.^J 
PRESERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Among  several  of  the  shortcomings  frequently  cited  against 
traditional  training  institutions,  is  the  cry  that  teacher  preparation  is 
often  too  brief  anH  too  abstract.  Because  most  teachers  are  able  to 
graduate  frqm  our  educational  institutions  with  a  minimum  of  exposure 
to  reading— one  or  two  courses — their  limited  knowledge  of  reading 
skills,  diagnosis,  methods,  and  materials  prevents  them  from  providing 
the  instructional  expertise  i:jequired  in  solving  the  numerous  reading 
problems  which  they  encounter  with  children. 

Complaints  of  theory  oriented,  courses  void  of  classroom  involve- 
ment are  not  without  foundation.  Too  frequently,  students  are  shunted 
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off  to  begin  their  practice  teaching  as  late  as  their  senior  year,  without 
ever  having  had  previous  on-the-job  practice  with  children. 
Conventional  preparation  for  this  crucial  phase  of  the  program  has  failed 
to  produce  the  essential  teaching  proficiencies  needed  later,  since 
programs  of  this  nature  have  not  been  based  upon  behavioral  objectives 
.  •  toward  which  to  focus  instruction,  demonstrate  competency,  and  assess 
achievement  (8). 

We  cannot  hope  to  attain  the  high  level  of  competency  needed  in  our 
professional  reading  programs  if  we  are  to  continue  our  instructional 
processes  with  traditional  demands  for  cognitive  skills  without 
application  lo  children.  The  earlier  and  more  frequently  the  learner 
becomes  involved  in  working  with  children  in  applying  and  assessing 
the  theory  he  has  learned,  the  better  is  his  opportunity  to  grow  in 
competence  (7). 

Inservice  programs  also  have  a  growing  responsibiUty  for  providing 
teachers  of  reading  with  more  than  the  conventional  facts  and  theories  of 
reading  that  they  may  or  may  hoi  have  received  in  their  earlier  training 
**. .  .  for  knowing  about  a  problem  or  a  solution  to  a  problem  is  not 
equivalent  to  successfully  applying  that  solution"  (1). 

WEAKNESSES  IN  CONVENTIONAL  INSERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Unfortunately,  the  term  inservice  education  is  not  likely  lo  conjure 
up  great  bursts  of  enthusiasm;  even  among  the  most  dedicated  teachers. 
Although  mosft  inservice  programs  are  desperately  needed,  they  are 
severely  inadequate.  These  inadequaces  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  1)  activities  are  often  selected  without  regard  for  purposes  to  be 
achieved;  2)  programs  fail  to  relate  inservice  programs  to  genuine  needs 
of  staff  members;  3)  progtam  planners  and  directors  who  design  and 
conduct'  inservice  'activities  often  lack  the  professional  skills  and 
knowledge  to  assure  effectiveness;  4)  planners  fail  to  provide  identi- 
^fiable  objectives  and  are  unable  to  differentiate  between  activities  and 
objectives;  and  5)  little  or  no  assessment  of  teacher  learning  is  provided, 
so  teachers  often  sit  passively  with  little  incentive  to  learn. 

These  apparent  weaknesses  in  our  traditional  inservice  programs 
indicate  that  there  is  clearly  a  great  ''need  to  relate  preservice  and 
inservice  education,  not  only  more  effectively,  but  to  develop  systematic 
teacher  education  programs  that  consider  the  training  problems  of 
teachers  from  the  time^ey  decide  to  become  teachers  to  the  time  they 
retire  from  the  profession"  (5). 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  consider  an  alternate  solution  in  our  search 
to  raise  standards  of  reading  instruction  in  our  schools.  It  is  for  tnis 
reason  that  a  competency  based  approach  to  inservice  education  is 
proposed  in  this  paper. 
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WHAT  IS  A  COMPETENCY  BASED  INSERVICE  PROGRAM? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vigorous^ anH  far  reaching  efforts  in  the 
8event|@^  to  raise  the  current  standards  of  inser^ice  and  continuing 
.education  for  those  who  teach  reading  was  formulated  by  the  iRA 
Commission  on  High  Quality  Teacher  Education  in  the  publication. 
Modular  Preparation  for  Teaching  Reading. 

An  examinatioii  of  the  iRA  competency  based  teacher  education 
model  reveals  that  it  is  comprised  of  the  following  seventeen  essential 
components  identiHed  by  the  Commission  for  program  improvement  (7): 

1.  Understandijng  the  English  Language  as  a  Communication 
System  | 

2.  Interaction  Wi^  Parents  and  the  Community 

3.  Instructional  Planning:  Curriculum  and  Approaches 

4.  Developiilg  Language  Fluency  and  Perceptual  Abilities  in  Early 
Childhood 

5.  Continued  Language  Development  in  Social  Settings 

6.  Teaching  Word-Attack  Skills 

7.  Developing^Comprehension:  Analysis  of  Meaning 

8.  Developing  Comprehension:  Synthesis  and  Generalization 

9.  Developing  Comprehension:  Information  Acqiiisiti^ 

10.  Developing  Literary  Appreciation:  Young  Children 

11.  Developing  Literary  Appreciation:  Latency  Years 

12.  Developing  Literary  Appreciation:  Young  Adults 

13.  Diagnostic  Evaluation  of  Reading  Progress 

14.  School  and  Classroom  Organization  for  Diagnostic  Teaching 

15.  Adapting  Instruction  to  Varied  Linguistic  Backgrounds 

16.  Treatment  of  Special  Reading  DifHciilties 

17.  Initiating  Improvements  in  School  Programs 

The  seventeen  {components  listed  are  referred  to  as  resource 
modules,  and  can  be  divided  into  instructional  modules  for  use  in 
inservice,  graduate,  or  undergraduate  programs.  Each  resource  module 
contains  a  developmental  sequence  of  learnings  at  three^  levels  to 
provide  for  individual  differences.  The  most  funuainental  compe- 
tencies, approi;iriate  for  the  novice  or  inexperienced  teacher,  are  found  at 
the  Professional  Entry  Level.  The  Advanced  Le\pl  would  apply  to  those 
persons  who  continue  their  graduate  and  inservice  study.  Emphasis  here 
is  on  superior  classroom  performance.  Research  id  used  to  support 
educational  practices  and  decisions.  The  most  sophisticated  level  of 
competency  required  by  reading  specialists,  research  personnel,  and, 
university  teachers  wou|d  ,be  found  at  the  Specialization  Level. 
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Competencies  at  this  level  are  directed  toward  experimentation  for 
solutions  to  educational  programs  and  leadership. 

With  the  assistance  of  instructional  leadership  in  schools,  teachers 
can  be  guided  in  assessing  their  competencies  so  that  appropriate 
portions  of  each  module  needed  to  improve  individual  capabilities  in 
inservice  programs  can  be  implemented »  thus  assuring  a  more 
continuous  improvement  of  reading  instruction. 

The  Ave  essen^al  components  of  a  module  include:  1)  a  prepar- 
ticipotion  assessment  plan,  used  to  identify  the  learner's  proper 
placement  or  existing  knowledge  and  skills  for  the  module;  2)  a  list  of 
teacher  competencies,  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  module, 
written  in  precise  behavioral  statements  on  the  objectives  of  the  module; 
3)  a  list  of  criterion  behaviors  used  to  measure  the  degree  of  achievement 
or  attainment  in  a  particula^^i^ompetency  in  terms  of  several  kinds  of 
.behaviors,  such  as  valuing,  understanding,  applying,  analyzing- 
changing;  4)  learning  experiences,  a  suggested  list  of  optional  sources  or 
means  for  use  in  acquiring  the  competency;  and  5)  continuing 
assessment,  a  means  for  deten^ning  whether  a  criterion  behavior  has 
been  successfully  mastered. 

WHAT  A  COMPETENCY  BASED  PROGRAM  CAN  DO 

Competency  based  niodels.  (7),  when  incorporated  into  ongoing 
inservice  programs,  can  be  of  value  insofar  as  they: 

1.  Assure  the  inclusion  of  all  essentia  elements  of  an  adequate 
reading  education  program 

2.  Assure  that  regular  classroom  teachers,  as  well  as  specialists, 
have  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  teaching  of  reading 

3.  Provide  classroom  performance  competencies  in  teaching  as 
well  as  knowledge  competencies 

4.  Provide  a  variety  of  ideas  for  teaching  teachers  in  assessing  their 
mastery  of  desired  competencies 

5.  Provide  an  approach  to  greater  individualization  of  preservice 
and  inservice  programs 

6.  Provide  detailed  objectives  of  visible  evidence  of  the  need  to 
increase  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  reading  preparation  of 
most  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 

-  Since  the  preparation  of  excellent  luachers  of  reading  cannot  be 
achieved  in  a  short  period  of  time,  ongoing  educational  instruction  must 
be  planned  into  meaningful  segments  of  experiencies  for  inclusion  in 
inservice  programs. 

The  implementation  of  a  modularized  approach  in  a  school  setting 
requires  that  instructional  leaders  assist  faculty  members  in  assessing 
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'  '  their  own  reading  instruction  competencies.  This  can  be  done  through 
«  the  use  of  self-assessment  checklists  based  on  modular  content.  Each 
member  evaluates  his  own  competency  in  relation  to  those  listed. 
Faculty  members  then  meet  to  identify  and  discuss  their  own 
professional  needs  in  terms  of  the  school's  reading  problems.  Modules 
or  modular  segments  are  finally  selected  and  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  immediate  solutions  ^to  existing  problems  and  promoting 
'  professional  growth  and  development  in  reading  instructipn.  A  series  of 
concurrent  inservice  educational  experiences  would  be  included  as  a 
vital  part  of  this  program  to  insure  the  kinds  of  learning  experiences 
suggested  by  the  module^ 

If  faculty  members  elect  to  participate,  as  a  group,  in  selecting  and 
working  on  a  particular  module,  individual  staff  members  would  be 
appropriately  assigned  to  work  with  groups  commensurate  with  their 
educational  experience  and  background.  Here  the  emphasis  would  be  on 
"providing  for  continuous  learning  and  professional  development  at 
every  level  of  competence  in  joint  effort  to  solving  classroom  problems 
(10).  . .  Not  dniy  should  this  prbi^s  produce  more  effective  teachers, 
but  it  should  also  encourage  research  into  alternative  ppproaches  to 
inservice'*  instructionat  programs  (2). 


EXAMPLES  OF  COMPETENCY  BASED  INSERVICE  PROGRAMS 

The  examples  provided  herein  are  designed  to  familarize  the  reader 
with  the  basic  components  of  a  module  as  described  earlier  in  this  paper. 

1.  Preparticipation  assessment.  Measurement  of  both  knowledge 
and  performance  abilities.  The  inservit^  leader  should  include 
one  or  more  techniques  for  assessment  such  as:  oral  tests,  written 
tests,  self-assessment  checklists,  videptape  demonstrations, 
demonstration  teaching,  and  other  means  as  deemed( 
appropriate. 

2.  Teacher  competencies.  Statements  written  in  precise  behavioral 
terms  which  identify  the  capabilities  needed  at  each  level  of 
achievement,  and  which  can  be  used  for  further  development  in 
inservice  work  and  study.  Examples  of  competencies  at  the 
advanced  level  might  include  (6): 

*  Demonstrates  a  familiarity  with  several  handwriting 
methods  (including  method  currently  taught).  Describes 
differences  in  philosophy,  letter  formation,  drills,  and 
special  features. 

*  Knows  provisions  that  should  be  made  for  left-handed  child. 
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3.  Criterion  behaviors.  The  behaviors  that  provide  evidence  of 
competency  attainment.  Several  criterion  behaviors  should  be 
includBd  for  each  competency.  Any  two  of  these  examples 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  competency  listed  previously. 

*  Presents  a  written  summary. 

*  Shows  models  to  inexperienced  teachers  and  demonstrates. 

*  Prepaii^s  an  illustrated  bulletin. 

4.  Learning  Experiences.  Various  sources  or  tasks  listed  where  the 
learner  can  obtain  knowledge  and  skill  to  fulfill  the  competency. 
Examples  provided  are  appropriate  for  advanced  competency 
listed  previously. 

*  Reference  reading. 

Study  writing  models.  , 

*  Study  manuals  for  writing  systems. 

*  Practice  with  left-handed  pupils. 

Other  learning  experiences  appropriate  for  inservice  programs 
might  include: 

*  Prepare  a  detpUed  case  study  on  one  child. 

*  Try  a  recently  learned  liistructional  technique  in  the 
Jassroom  and  assess  pr:pil  growth. 

\ 

^5.  Continuing  assessmenf.  The  process  of  continuous 
measurement  of  the  ongoing  progress  made  by  th^  learner  in 
carrying  out  criterion  behaviors. 

Continuing  assessment  tools  may  include  the  same  techniques 
as  those  used  in  prf^participation:  tests,  quizzes,  observations  pf 
performance,  imalysid  of  preparation  for  performance, 
simulated  teaching  with  peers  as  observed  by  instructor  or  peer 
evaluator,  and  otht^r  means. 


SUMMARY  4 

In  light  of  demands  from  our  rapidly  changing  society,  the  need  is 
long  overdue  to  revitalize  and  renovate  teacher  education  through 
competency  based  programs.  Educational  institutions  must  be  ready  to 
reach  beyond  traditional  programs  of  inservice  and  preservice 
instruction  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  ib  asi  toward  excellence  in 
educational  programs  for  our  teachers  of  reading 
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Professional  and  Paraprofessional  Roles  in  an  Industrial  Society 

Ruth  Love  HoUoway 
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For  many  decades^  schools  and  education  were  the  domain  of  the 
professionally  trained  educator  and  prior  to  the  1960s  in  the  United 
States,  teachers  and  school  administrators  maintained  a  high  degree  of 
reserve  relative  to  their  particular  roles  and  responsibilities  for  the 
education  of  children.  But  schools,  like  other  institutions  in  society, 
have  always  been  plagued  by  the  fact  of  change  and  change  in  the 
public^s  awareness  of  need  for  human  services  and  human  resources  has 
been  accelerated  in  recent  years.  This  change  in  awareness  has  taken 
place  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  has  the  change  in  the  social 
institutions  designed  to  meet  the  needs  which  are  now  so  apparent. 

The  educational  Bnterprise  is  always  known  for  the  lag  between 
conceptualization  and  implementation.  Part  of  the  cause  relates  to  the 
rigidity  bf  school  systems  throughout  the  country  and  their  resistance  to 
nohtraditional  ways  of  meeting  the  particular  needs.  However,  the 
realization  that  there  was  a  need  for  greater  manpower,  combined  with 
the  changed  role  and  responsibility  of  teachers,  brought  a  recognition  of  \ 
the  vast  reservoir  of  human^potential  ready  to  flow  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  new  dimension  in 
American  education. 

In  the  late  1960s^  the  need  for  and  lack  of  availability  of  professional 
personnel,  coupled  with  the  intense  questioning  and  protest  regarding 
quality  education  for  a^l  schools,  reached  critical  proportions.  In 
addition,  new  dimensions  in  educational  concepts  and  technology 
required  a  far  more  comp^x  role  for^  the  classroom  teacher. 

The  New  Careers  Movement  as  defined  by  Pearl  andj^eisman  (  J )  was 
ignited  by  the  recognition  of  the  plight  of  uneducated  persons  and  low 
income  children.  The  mpvement  called  for  a  closer  link  between  school 
and  community  and  required  a  new  entry  level  to.  careers  in  human 
services,  with  greater  opportunity  for  upward  mobility  on  the  job.  With 
this  movement  came  a  slow  recognition  of  the  school  as  an  instrument  of 
the  community.  During  this  period,  new  financial  resources  became 
available  to  school  systems  throughout  the  country.  As  a  result,  the  War 
on  Poverty  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  provided  vast  new 
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resources  for  paraprofessionals  to  find  their  way  into  ftiid[dle-class 
America.  The  c(Qbept  related  to  the  recognition  that  poor  people, 
especially,  must  iWa  the  opportunity  to  help  determine  their  destiny. 
The  thrust  opened  upj^fee^chools  in  a  new  way.  Additional  resources 
were  made  available  linderilie  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  the  ElementarjAand  Secondary  Education  Act,  especially  Title  I. 
Compensatory  education  became  a  major  vehicle  for  employing  teacher 
aides  in  the  publip  schools. 

The  concept  in  this  movement  of  new  (Careers  and  upward  mobility 
gave  a  degree  of  stature  to  indi  viduatenvhQwere  previously  assigned  to  a 
lifestyle  of  unemployi^ent  and  low  level  poSHimis.  This  represents  one 
of  the  essential  innovative  components — the  whole  thrust  toward  use  of 
paraprofessionals  in  public  service.  While  this  movement  related  to 
institutions  beyond  the  schools,  it  had  a  major  impact  upon  American 
education.  A  number  of  categories  established  in  the  late  sixties  are  now, 
finding  their  way  i^fctp  educational  institutions  and  are  becoming  almost 
traditional  patterns  of  behavior.  First,  the  teacher  aide.  While  parents 
and  individuals  from  middle-class  backgrounds  in  the  community  have 
always  served  as  volunteers  in  the  schools,  few  served  as  real  ai(?es  to 
teachers.  Therefore,  the  movement  toward  paraprofessionals  from  low 
income  backgrounds,  with  less  than  adequate  education,  became  a 
phenomenon  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  aides  came  with  a  variety  of 
backgrounds;  in  many  instances  they  were  parents  of  children  who  were„ 
the  recipients  of  compensatory  education.  Now  middle-class  parents  are 
seeking  positions  as  teacher  aides. 

A  number  of  studies  indicate  that  the  role  development  and  the 
relationship  of  low  iiicome  auxiliary  personnel  with  other  personnel 
made  a  major  contribution  to  improvement  ift  the  teaching-learning 
process  in  the  classroom.  It  was  found  that  students  benefited  in  terms  of 
the  actual  technical  skills  received  as  well  as  the  role  models  that  were 
offered.  While  the  essential  role  of  the  new  careers  concept  was  to 
provide  occupations  for  paraprofessionals,  it  appears  to  have  had  a  very 
positive  impact  upon  the  family  and  the  community,  as  well  as  upon  the 
individuals  concerned,  in  terms  of  developing  self-concept  and  skills 
needed  to  function  in  society. 

Paraprofessionals  from  backgrounds  similar  to  those  of  the  pupils 
and  parents  served  to  bridge  the  gap  between  home  and  school.  This 
ingredient  helped  to  alleviate  the  adversary  relationship  which  had 
created  a  loss  of  coWidence  hi  the  schools.  The  impact  of  the  teacher  aide 
on  the  classroom  te^Jier  is  one  that  must  be  dealt  with .  It  was  found  that 
the  initial  installatioh  of  teacher  aides  in  the  classroom  was  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  resistance.  Classroom  teachers,  understandably,  began  to 
feel  threatened  by  the  new  person  in  the  room.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
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found  that  mutual  teacher/aide  training  and  opportunities  to  prepare 
and  discuss  activities  jointly  lead  to  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  high 
degree  of  acceptability  on  the  part  of  professionally  trained  teachers. 
This  resulted/^n  the  development  of  another  role  for  the  classroom 
teacher  in  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  students  in  the  classroom. 

In  their  book,  New  Careers  and  Holes  in  the  American  Schools, 
Gordon  Klopf  and  Garda  Bowman  indicate  that  the  auxiliary  personnel 
appeared  to  serve  a  catalytic  function  in  the  development  of  all  other 
roles  in  the  school  system.  The  authors  further  indicate  that  training  was 
identified  as  the  essential  element  in  eiffect}ve  use  of  auxiliary  personnel. 
Employment  without  training  appeared  to  present  many  problems,  and 
there  was  no  significant  correlation  between  success  in  program  and 
ethnicity  or  previous  training  of  the  auxiliary  participant^.  Other  studies 
have  indicated  that  when  teachers  and  other  personnel  participated  in 
demonstration  programs  as  trainees,  the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
appeared  to  be  facilitated. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  teacher  aides  in  the  classroom  have 
become  more  deHnitive  as  the  new  careers  movement  progressed.  In  the 
initial  stages,  the  teacher  aides  or  paraprofessionals  were  asked  to 
perform  many  custodial  functions  for  children.  As  the  professionally 
trained  teacher  relaxed  and  as  teacher  aides  became  more  comfortable 
and  secure,  we  saw  a  widespread  movement  toward  using  the 
paraprofessional  as  an  instructional  aide.  Paraprofessionals  began  to 
assist  in  reading,  language,  and  mathematics,  and  persons  with  special 
skills  were  used  in  the  arts.  So  the  role  definition  was  balanced  with  role 
development  which  gave  variation  and  scope  to  the  total  program  and 
concept!^ 

Because  of  the  need  for  training,  institutions  of  higher  education 
began  to  establish  both  preservice  and  inserviS^e  programs  for 
paraprofessionals.  School  districts  established  a  career  ladder  program 
^in  which  assistants  and  aides  began  to  find  their  way  into  the 
institutional  setting.  ^ 

Under  an  exciting  program  entitled  ''Career  Opportunities,**  which 
was  federally  funded  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  concept  of  bringing  into 
the  school  additional  personnel  who  had  previously  gone  into  other  jt)b 
situations  became  a  reality.  From  a  variety  of  communities,  the  Career 
Opportunities  Program  selected  individuals  who  could  contribute 
significiantly  to  the  schools.  This  brought  to  the  school  system  a  new 
kind  of  persou  who  had  potential  for  becomfng  an  exciting  classroom 
teacher.  So  now  we  see  a  new  cadre  of  young  and  exciting,  and 
sometimes  older  individuals  making  their  ways  into  the  established 
school  environment. 
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The  ic^a  of  using  unskilled  workers  in  public  service  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  As  early  as  the  17th  century  in  England,  the  Elizabethan 
p0or  laws  included  a  provision  that  those  persons  unable  to  fmd  gainful 
employment  and  who  vyere  dependent  upon  the  state  should  be  placed 
in  workhouses  and  trained  to  perfprm  community  improvement  work. 
The  workhouses  were  probably  far  from  ideal  settings  and  the  nature  of 
community  improvement  work  wds  not  likely  to  be  dignified  or 
meaningful,  but  the  concept  of  training  the  unemployed  to  perform 
'  needed  public  service  was  apparent.  <s> 

In  the  United  States,  an  organized  program  based  upon  this  concept 
was  fuBi  developed  three  decades  ago  under  the  Works  Progress 
Adilm^ratio7>  and  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Particular 
empr&ms  was  placed  on  the  concept  of  nya  under  which  unemployed, 
out-of -school  youth,  as  well 'as  potential  dropouts,  were  trained  and 
placed  in  nonprofessional  roles  in  human  service.  In  1953,  the  first  majo^ 
experiment  in  the  use  of  auxiliary  perso^n^in  education  was 
undertaken  in^  Bay  City,  Michigan,  with  funds  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  This  program  was  designed  to  increase  teacher 
effectiveness  by  freeing  teachers  from  the  necessity  of  devoting  a  / 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  to  nonprofessional  functions.  Another 
aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  assist  administrators  in  preserving  quality  . 
education  in  the  face  of  a  great  shortage  of  professional  personnel,  the 
rising  costs  of  education,  and  large  class  sizes.  The  teaching  profession 
generally  reacted  negatively  to  this  concept.  However,  in  the  mid  1960s 
when  the  new  careers  movement  took  hold  with  the  combined  resources 
of  federal  funds,  there  seemed  to  have  developed  a  great  deal  of 
acceptance  of  the  concept.  A  significant  dimension  df  the  new  approach 
was  the  emphasis  on  the  right  of  all  individuals  to  essential  human 
r\  service.  This  was  coupled  with  an  increased  awareness  of  the  extent  of 

human  need  and  the  paucity  of  existing  services.  The  additional,  and 
^very  important,  ingredient  related  to  a  grave  concern  for  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  children  in  the  community. 

Traditionally,  in  American  society,  low  income  people  have  placed 
faith  in  the  schools  to  solve  their  problems.  It  was  only  in  the  sixties  t^t^7 
there  emerged  a  lar^e  degree  of  unrest  among  this  population,  Itisjaiir  tb 
say  that  the  history  of  American  education  demonstrSt(M  that 
middle-class  parents  have  always  had  a  major  impact  on  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  education  for  their  children.  They  have  served  on  boards 
of  education,  tihey  have  been  involved  in  parent-teacher  associations, 
they  have  b^ecome  volunteers  in  the  schools,  and  they  have  used  the 
Instrumentation  at  thfeir  resources  to  demand  quality  education  at  all 
levels.  When  there  was  mass  protest  and  mass  unrest  on  the  part  of 
students  and  their  parents,  and  when  there  seemed  to  have  been  a 
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heightened  disenchantment  and  alienation  from  the  schools,  the 
schools  t)egan  to  open  up  and  to  create  new  vehicles  and  avenues  for 
both  parents  and  teachers. 

The  paraprofessional  movement  in  the  United  States  brought  with  it 
other  kinds  of  concepts.  Tutoring,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  became  a 
major  emphasis  in  the  late  1960s.  Here  again,  federal  resources  had  a 
tremendous  impact.  Tutors  were  recruited  from  the  community; 
generally  from  universities  and  colleges  and  from  the  vfst  middle  class. 
Reading  and  language  were  major  concerns  for  the  tutors.  The  concept  of 
peer  teaching  became  a  significant  part  of  a  school's  program. 
Frequently,  the  fonjaallzed  use  of  children  within  the  classroom  to  help 
each  other,  as  well  as  the  use  of  older  children  to  help  younger  children, 
became  a  reality.  In  fact,  peer  teaching  has  proven  to  be  a  major  benefit  to 
the  individual  giving  help  as  well  as  to  the  individual  receiving  help. 
One  of  the  major  innovations  tod  discoveries  in  the  1960s  related  to  the 
^  u^e  olF  students  and  pupils  (who  themselves  were  underachieving)  as 
tutors  td  other  children.  It  was  found  that  many  underachievers 
increased  ia  achievement. 

Another  major  component  in  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  was  th0 
increased  emphasis'on  the  use  of  volunteers.  There  we  those  whojeel 
that  the  vast  resources  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  in  terms  of 
manpower  will  be  based  upon  a  growing  array  of  volunteers.  There  will 
be  further  efforts  to  call  upon  the  public  to  give  service  to  public 
institutions.      ^  - 

THe  volunteer  movement  has  seen  some  interesting  kinds  of 
intervention  from  outside  agencies.  Major  corporations  and  other 
employers  have  been  willing  to  provide  release  time  for  individual 
volunteers  to  help  children  in  the  classroom.  The  activities  do  not 
always  relate  to  reading,  but  a  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading 
and  language  development.  The  activities  included  helping  individual 
children  in  word  attack  skills  and  comprehension,  reading  to  the 
children,  arid  providing  a  near  professional  level  of  reading  assistance. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  paraprofessionalism  might  be 
'  encouraged.  In  order  to  fully  encourage  and  u^  the  manpower  resources 
of  paraprofessionals,  one  must  take  a  close  look  at  what  is  expected  of  the 
professional  and  the  school-as  a  whole.  There  is'a  need  to  define  cle^ly 
the  emerwing  rofe  of  tiie  professional  educator.  Teachers  in  the  1970s 
and  the  1980s  are  expected  to  inclividualize  and  personalize  instruction. 
They  are  expected  to  know  more  about  individual  learning  styles  and  to 
^  provide  instruction  to  match  these  particular  styles.  Teachers,  as  part  of 
a  team,  are  expected  to  diagnose  accurately  t|ie  educational,  medical, 
social,  and  emotional  needs  of  individuals  in  the  classroom.  Teachers 
are  alsp  expected  to  use  the  cultural  heritage  of  a  wide  variety  of  children 
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in  designing  the  instructional  program.  Perhaps  the  greatest  thing 
expected  of  teachers  is  that  they  should  be  accountable  for  the 
achievement  or  lack  of  achievement  on  the  partlpflU  children  in  their 
care.  ^  ^ 

There  is  an  increased  awareness  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
industrial  societies  that  there  is  no  place  for  second  class  education.  All 
children  are  expected  to  le^m  and  it  is  recognized  that  expectation  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  achievement.  This  means  then  that  teachers  will 
perform  as  managers  in  the  classroom,  taking  full  ativantage  of  their 
paraprofessional  aides  as  well  as  acting  as  instructors  themselves.  A^tt 
team  leader,  the  teacher  has  a  much  better  chance  of  catering  to  the  needs 
of  every  child. 

To  use  paraprofesdionals  means  that  several  factors  must  come  irito 
play  and  we  can  identify  three  factors' of  particular  significance:  Ij-role 
definition  and  development;  2)  inservice  and  preservice  training;  and 
3)  auxiliary  personnel  within  the  structure  of  the  public  school,  with 
opportunities  for  advancement  upon  demonstration  of  effective  service 
and  educational  growth. 

The  school  as  an  institution  must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  those 
who  wish  to  volunteer,  those  who  wish  to  be  employed,  and  those  who 
wish  to  work  part  time  only  to  come  into  the  schools  and  make  their  . 
contributions. 

Finally,  the  new  approach  to  using  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  means  that  team  effort  is  to  become  a  reality  and  ^at  a 
concerted  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  about  the  delivery  of  human 
resourdes  tu  children.  Its  basic  premise  is  that  every  child  and  youth  has 
a  right  to  learn. 

The  New  Careers  Moveme^it,  while  still  imperfect,  is  well  on  its  way 
to  becoming  institutionalized.  It  offers  a  magnificent  opportunity  for 
both  children  and  adults  to  realize  their  potential.  Industrial  societies 
cannot  afford  anything  less  than  maximum  use  of  its  most  precious 
resources — its  people. 
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Professional  and  Paraprofessional 
Roles  in  Developing  Countries 
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In  considering  the  question,  *'Do  developing  nations  use 
paraprofessionals  or  volunteers?''  I  found  that  few  developing  nations 
presently  employ  paraprofessionals,  teacher  aides,  or  volunteer  tutors  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  literacy  levels  of  their  people.  With  the 
exception  of  small  numbers  of  peace  corps  t3rpe  volunteers  from 
indiistrialized  nations,  few  educators  of  developing  nations  have 
initiated  programs  utilizing  paraprofessionals  to  supplement  and 
support  the  activities  of  the  classroom  teachers. 

"Why  don't  developing  nations  employ  paraprofessionals?"  Not 
surprisingly,  there  are  several  reasons. 

One  major  factor  is  the  lack  of  a  literate  reservoir  from  which  to  draw. 
The  limited  numbers  of  people  whj3  can  read  and  write  and  the  great 
demand  for  their  services,  restrict  their  services  to  the  schools. 
Functional  literacy  falls  below  20  percent  of  the  population  of  many 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Another  factor,  which  is  a  result  of  the  literacy  limitation,  is  the 
shortage  of  educated  and  professionally  trained  teachers.  From  a  recent 
iJnesco  survey  we  find  that  in  Afghanistan  only  28  percent  of  the 
primary  teachers  have  had  a  secondary  education.  In  Laos,  the  figure  is 
30  percent;  in  Nepal,  34  percent;  and  in  India,  52  percent.  Only  two 
nations  in  Asia  had  more  than  76  percent  primary  teachers  with  a 
secondary  education.  The  percentages  of  teachers  with  professional 
training  is  even  lower  in  these  and  other  nations. 

Improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  teachers  requires  much  time 
and  effort.  The  meager  resources  of  developing  nations  limit  their 
abilities  to  develop  paraprofessional  programs.  In  effect,  a  large 
percentage  of  teachers  in  developing  nations  are  paraprofessional  by 
comparison  with  the  education  and  training  of  most  teachers  in 
industrialized  nations. 

In  several  cultures,  females  traditionally  are  not  provided  with 
opportunities  for  schooling  and  self-fufillment  outside  of  the  home.  This 
is  especially  true  in  agricultural  societies  where  women  are  needed  to 
work  in  the  fields  to  help  produce  food  for  survival.  In  Islamic  societies, 
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women  are  still  secluded  or  only  recently  have  been  unveiled.  This 
waste  of  human  resources  restricts  large  segments  of  the  population 
firom  being  available  for  service  to  children. 

Another  problem  of  developing  nations  is  educational  lag,  the 
widening  gap  between  existing  educational  systems  and  emerging 
changes  in  societal  goals.  Since  most  ministries  of  education  are  highly 
centralized  and  are  staffed  by  men  with  classical  educations,  the 
bureaucracy  is  reluctant  to  change  and  to  allow  "outsideW'  to  enter  their 
domains.  Teachers  and  teacher  organizations  are  also  viry  concerned 
and  many  consider  paraprofessionals  as  a  movement  to  un|LepH\ine  their 
employment,  status,  and  power. 

If  there  are  few  paraprofessionals  employed  now,  what  are  the 
prospects  for  their  future  use?  Who  might  be  used?  How  might  they  be 
used? 

I  believe  that  the  overall  possibility  is  very  poor  that  developing 
nations  will  use  paraprofessionals  in  normal  school  situations  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  reading.  The  absence  of  financial 
resources,  the  paucity  of  hterate  personnel,  and  the  rigidity  of  cultural 
traditions  appear  overwhelming  at  this  time.  Most  nations  are  struggling 
to  remain  solvent  and  to  meet,  with  undereducated  and  undertrained 
teachers,  the  rising  demands  for  literacy.  They  do  not  see 
paraprofessionals  as  solutions  to  their  problems.  However,  being  an 
educator  and  an  optimist,  I  do  see  some  signs  of  hope. 

A  fejv  of  the  developing  nations  actually  have  begun  to  encounter  a. 
temporary  surplus  of  trained  teachers.  Young  Jeachers  leaving  the 
hBining*  schools  are  finding  few  positions  available;  unqualified  or 
untrained  teachers  with  many  years  of  experience  are  difficult  to 
replace.  Consideration  is.  therefore,  being  given  by  some  agencies  to  the 
possibility  of  using  these  people  in  some  educational  capacity.  There  is 
the  usual  problem  of  finances  and  the  additional  problem  of  pride;  these 
young  people  are  not  too  willing  to  take  positions  as  paraprofessionals 
since  they  feel  that  they  are  already  qualified  as  teachers.  If  some 
systematic  procedure  can  be  developed  to  employ  these  young  people  as 
teachers  following  a  year  or  tvvo  as^a  paraprofcssional,  it  may  point  the 
way  to  pstablishing  a  paraprofessional  internship  as  a- required  step  in 
on-the-job  training.  This  concept  is  different  from  that  of  the  career 
nnraprofessional  envisioned  in  the  literature  today.  However,  for  those 
nations  whose  children  suffer  from  large  classes  and  from  poorly 
educated  and  trained  teachers,  this  idea  may  proveito  be  practical  as  the 
national  level  of  education  is  raised. 
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Regional  Differences  in  Purposes  and  Standards 
for  Teacher  Education 

Mathew  L.  L.  Okot 

Uganda  Teachers  Association  i  - 

Kampola.  Uganda  ^  \^ . 

Over  the  ages,  the  primary  function  of  education  has  been  conceived  as 
that  of  transmitting  the  accumulated  body  of  knowledge  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  and  in  imparting  to  the  young  an  understanding 
of  all  aspects  of  culture  to  enswe  society's  stability,  security,  solidarity, 
and  preservation.  In  this  context,  therefore,  education  has  been  expected 
to  prepare  the  young  for  full  membership  in  so^ciety.  Vital  as  it  is,  this 
function  is  by  nature  static,  for  at  best  it  can  only  be  expected  to 
reproduce  **the  type.*'  As  aspirations,  knowledge,  and  population  grew, 
this  aim  became  narrower  in  scope  and  inadequate.  Calling  for  a  second 
aim  for  growth  has  become  indispensable. 

In  making  an  independent  survey  of  the  prospects  for  development 
in  the  world's  low  income  countries,  the  international  Pearson 
Conmiission  is  reported  as  laying  special  emphasis  on  the  vital  need  for 
trained  manpower  in  Africa  and  has  attributed  this  aspiration  to 
""education.  Whether  the  system  of  education  operating  in  both 
developing  and  developed  countries  can  justify  all  this  faith  placed 
upon  it  and  come  up  to  expectations  will,  in  my  opinion,  depend  very^ 
largely  on  the  quality  or  standard  of  teachers.  It  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  teachers  should  not  only  subscribe  to  the  accepted 
educational  goals,  but  should  also  possess  the  necessary  attitudes,  skills, 
and  knowledge  to  make  these  aspirations  a  reality.  I  believe  that  if 
teachers  are  to  succeed  in  translating  the  objectives  of  education  into 
day-to-day  classroom  teaching,  it  will  depend  largely  on  the  nature  and 
quality  of  their  training,  since  it  is  responsible  for  developing  in  them 
the  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  assist 
children  in  acquiring  the  necessary  qualities  to  meet  the  expectations 
their  societies  place  on  education.  These  expectations  are  the  philos- 
ophies each  ethnic  group  adopts  and  is  committed  to  follow. 

Of  all  the  educational  problems  that  beset  developing  countries 
today,  none  appears  to  be  as  persistent  or  as  compelling  as  the  obe 
related  to  the  training  of  a  competent  teacher.  The  growing  demands  for 
morQ  and  better  schools;  the  need  to  relate  the  curriculum  to  the  child's 
environment;  the  need  for  appropriate  textbooks  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials;  the  desirability  of  traininjg  in'vocational  and  technical 
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skills;  and,  indeed,  the  overall  problem  of  preparing  citizens  who  will  be 
fully  oriented  to  their  environments,  cannot  be  accomplished  effectively 
without  the  aid  of  competent  teachers.  Nor  can  the  demand  for  trained 
manpower  be  met  adequately ,  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  these  goals 
depends  entirely  on  the  pattern,  the  content,  and  objectives  of  teacher 
education  programmes  designed  for  these  purposes.  The  concern  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  fiigh  quality  teachers  forms  a  major  preoccupation  of 
educators  the  world  over,  but  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  developing 
countries,  for  they  cannot  affort  wafste.  This  school  of  thought  was 
realized  by  Clarence  Beeby  in  his  book.  The  Quantity  of  Education  in 
Developing  (^untries,  whe^i  (in  addition  to  dealing  realistically  with  the 
problems  militating  against  educational  reform,  such  as  financial 
stringency,  lack  of  adequate  resources,  the  level  of  general  education 
and  length  of  training  of  teachers,  attitudes  of  parents  and  the  public, 
and  skill  and  livehness  of  the  administrators  and  professional  leaders) 
he  concluded:  "There  are  many  opinions  in  this  essay  that  can,  as  yet,  be 
expressed  only  tentatively;  but  of  two  things  I  am  comj)letely  certain: 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  tli«auality  of  education  in  developing 
countries,  and  there  must  be  closerlprofeSdioiAtil  cooperation  between 
the  educator  and  the  economist  in  educational  planning." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  need  for  better  quality  teachers  should 
be  the  ultimate  cpheem  of  every  state;  but  the  type  of  education  appears 
to  be  dictated  by  the  aspirations  adopted  by  each  society. 
^  Writing  aboi^t  'American  education,  Henry  J.  Ehlers,  inCruciaJ  Issues 
in  Education,  lays  special  stress  on  freedom  and  excellence  as 
democracy's  mdjst  cherished  goals,  stating.  "To  transform  these  ideals 
into  living  realities,  surely  the  most  crucial  educational  issue  of  all  has  to 
do  with  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  the  teaching  corps.How  can  we  find 
or  develop  teachers  who  thereby  can  inspire  American  youth  in  the 
quest  for  liberty  and  the  quest  for  excellence?"  In  this  context,  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  education  grow  more  central  and  indispensable, 
and  the^function  of  teachers  becomes  of  supreme  importance. 

In^  situation  of  this  nature,  it  seems  tb  me  that  the  level  and  content 
of  teacher  education  in  America  has  to  ^ake  a  different  shape.  Paul 
'  Woodring  neatly  epitomized  the  basic  probleru  in  New  Dlieciions  in 
Teacher  Education,  New  York; 

The  truly  liberally  eduoated  man  is  one  who  can  make  wise  decisions 
independently.  He  can  choose  between  good  and  b^d.  truth  and 
falsehood,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  worthwhile  and  the  trivial. 
His  education  will  improve  his  ability  to  make  ethical  decisionfi. 
political  decisions,  decisions  within  the  home  and  on  the  job.  It  will 
enable  him  to  choose  and  appreciate  a  good  work,  a  good  painting,  or  a 
good  piece  of  music.  It  will  free  him  of  provincialisgn  and  prepare  him 
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to  understand  cultures  other  than  his  own.  it  will  enable  him  to  make 
the  many  decisions  necessary  in  planning  a  good  life  and  conducting  it 
properly.  This  education  should  be  common  to  all  and  independent  of 
vocational  choice. 

From  the  quotation  itr-is  possible  to  sense  that  realization  of 
Woodring^s  aspirations  may  be  through  competency  in  America's 
«  teacner  education.  The  basic  aims  of  professional  education  should  be 
ge£u^ed  toward  providing  an  adequate  nunaber  of  professionally 
ecfu/cated  entrants  to  the  professions  and  maintaining  or  increasing  the 
quality  of  entrants  to  satisfy  society's  needs.  The  first  aim  is  quantitative 
and  the  second,  qualitative. 

For  long  time,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  Africa  to  regard 
preschool  and  primary  school  teaching  as  areas  in  which  the  least 
qualified  teacher  shiou Id  work.  Consequently,  well  over  70  percent  of 
Africa's  uncertified  and  untrained  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
levels  of  primary  schools.  This  assumption  presupposes  {hat  every  child 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  upper  levels.  Psychologists  have 
sounded  a  warning  by  pointing  out  that  the  early  years  are  the  formative 
period  of  a  child's  existence  and  have  advised  that,  unless  the  b^t 
teachers  are  employed  at  this  level,  the  child  may  be  intellectually  and 
X  emotionally  maimed  for  1:^^  through  poor  teaching.  Against  this 

background,  underdeveloped  or  developing  countries  who  share  the 
same  realization  may  well  be  advised  to  accept  the  fact  that  any 
would-be  teacher,  regardless  of  the  level  at  whichJie  intends  to  teach, 
should  have  the  minimum  qualifijcation  of  full  secondary  school 
background's  prerequisite  professional  training. 

in  this  kind  of  situation,  teacher  education  programmes  should  be 
designed  to  provide  1)  a  general  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  anys 
profession,  2)  the  pursuance  of  subject  matters,  and  3)  professional 
education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  nongraduate  teacher  earmarked  for  the 
preschool  or  elementary  school  should  have  a  sound  general 
educational  background  and  his  professional  training  should  include 
the  study  of  the  social  foundations  of  education,  the  history  of  education: 
el^ementary  psychology,  child  study,  curriculum  and  method, 
audiovisual  aids,  construction  of  instructional  materials,  and  practical 
teaching. 

Africa  faces  a  great  challenge  in  terms  of  its  tremendous  social, 
economic,  and  political  problems;  but  it  is  imperative  for  the  teacher  in 
this  constantly  changing  world  of  Africa  to  be  better  equipped  than  his 
European,  American,  or  Russian  counterparts  because,  for  spme  time  to 
come,  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  in  Africa  will  be  living  and 
working  within  two  cultures — the  traditional  and  the  Western — and 
they  must  be  able  to  maintain  an  equilibrium.  This  can  be  done  only  if 
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teacher  edlucation  programmes  are  designed  to  ensure  flexibility,  if  thfs 
is  to  he  done,  educators  might  find  it  necessary  to  extend  the  period  of 
training  with  #view  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  corps. 

Personnel  in  teacher  education  programmes  for  graduate  teachers  in 
Africa  are  beginning  to  realize  that  an  African  bias  must  take  precedence 
over  any  other  ctilturaJi  bias.  This  holds  true  in  Europe,  America,  the 
USSR,  and  in  other  countries  as  well.  A  teacher  has  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  any  self-respecting  nation  must  design  its  educational  system  to  suit 
its  own  environm^nt.  He  needs  to  know  that  there  are  as  many  systems  of 
education  as  there  are  nations  and  that  no  system  enjoys  universality. 
But  it  should  be  realized  that  each  of  these  systems  shares  the  s^e 
concern  for  academic  excellence  in  whatever  they  do  or  teach.  Each  also 
aims  at  the  best  for  their  pupils  and  at  making  their  pupils  good  citizens 
of  their  respective  countries.  Each  designs  its  own  textbooks,  prepares 
its  teachers  to  be  attuned  to  the  country's  aims,  and  expects  the  teachers 
to  transmit  the  culture  of  the  nation  to  the  younger  generation. 

This  approach  calls  for  a  drastic  change  in  the  cirri  culum  and  syllabi 
of  all  nations  and  more  so  of  underdeveloped  nations.  If  this  change  is  to 
become  a  reality,  I  would  probably  suggest  that  it  can  occur  realistically 
and  moje  effectively  only  if  the  teacher  is  fully  Involved  intheprocess  of 
change:  he  must  be  fully  oriented  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
change. 

Comparing  the  African  teacher  arid  his  European  counterpart,  one 
might  sense  that  the  latter  is  not  faced  with  such  a  task  but  one  may  also 
say  that  the  European  continent  is  not  faced  with  the  same  problems  as 
the  African  continent.  What  is  more,  specialization  is  a  common  feature 
in  most  advanced  countries,  while  the  African  countries  are  still  faced 

^  with  inadequate  manpower. 

As  can  be  realized  from  the  foregoing,  various  factors  contribute  to 
differences  in  purposes  and  standards  for  teacher  education.  Some  of 
these  differences  are  caused  by  the  lack  of  manpower,  forcing  certain 
nations  to  employ  expatriates  to  man  secondary  and  university 

J  institutions,  particularly.  For  instance,  foreign  aid  programmes  and 
organizations,  such  as  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  and  U.K. 
Voluntary  Service  Organization,  are  helping  many  African  countries  to 
staff  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools. 

'There  is,  however,  a  danger  here,  for  some  countries  place  too  much 
reliance  on  these  aids  at  the  expense  of  planning  for  a  gradual  takeover 
from  expatriate  staff.  Any  self-respecting  autonomous  nation  must  staff 
its  schools  with  its  own  nationals  as  soon  as  practicable  and  should  do  so 
with  deliberate  speed.  It  is  politically,  socially,  and  culturally  unwise  to 
entrust  the  education  of  the  youth  of  a  country  largely  to  the  nationals  of 
another  country,  as  education  is  the  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
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culture.  And  if  the  job  of  the  school  is  to  build  into  the  personality  of  the 
young  the  selec^d  aspects  of  the  culture  within  which  the  school 
operates,  it  then  stands,  to  reason  that  an  emerging  nation  must  make 
every  conscious  effort  to  have  its  own  nationals  on  its  school  staffs  at  all 
levejj?.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  nationals  ^  other  countries 
are  not  welcome;  but  it  is  a  different  thing  entirely  to  rely  on  them 
exclusively  without  definite  plans  to  change  this  state  of  affairs.  Teacher 
education  in  Africa  must  bear  the-brunt  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  graduate  teachers  for  secondary,  technical,  and 
post-secondary  schools,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  educational 
administrators  and  supervisors. 

It  might  seem  possible  to  generalize  about  the  type  of  teacher 
education  needed  in  underdeveloped  or  developing  countries,  but  these 
areas  vary  widely  in  natural  resources,  climate,  population,  geography, 
and  linguistic  and  cultural  traditions.  Such  diversity  makes  it  difficult  to 
generalize  about  their  physical,  social,  and  educational  needs. 
Regardless  of  their  differences,  however,  most  underdeveloped  nations 
have  demonstrated  that  they  share  an  abiding  faith  in  education  as  a 
major  key  to  future  happiness  and  economic  security.  Indeed,  all  nations 
-  sTibuId  adSere^i^  be  regtoded  of  the  wiiniiiig:sounilHd  : 

by  I.  N,  Thut  in  Educational  Patterns  in  Contemporary  Societies: 
"Education  can  contribute  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  society,  it  can 
be  used  by  a  demagogue  to  warp  the  values  of  a  people,  or  it  can  be  an 
agent  for  preservation  of  the  status  quo.** 

I  fully  agree  with  Thut,  for  an  education  system  could  be  designed 
which^  would  assure  faeither  progress  nor  retrogression  and  the  same 
proportion  of  each  generation  would  be  enrolled  iii  it.  Inpther  words,  it 
mi^t  simply  maintain  the  status  quo.  Teacher  educators  and  those 
concerned  with  designing  teacher  education  programmes  the  world 
over  must  have  love  and  the  aspirations  of  their  respective  countries  at 
heart:  but  whether  their  undertaking  should  be  done  in  absolute 
isolation  from,  and  regardless  of,  what  is  happening  next  door,  remains 
to  be  examined.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  planners  have  to  guard  against 
any  destructive  element  in  curriculum  design  as  a  result  of  unwarranted 
conflict  in  educational  policies.  The  academic  rubric  used  may  differ 
from  those  adopted  elsewhere  in  the  world  or  from  country  to  country, 
but  the  esteem  accorded  to  the  aims  and  the  importance  given  to  the 
curriculum  objectives  should  be  no  less  than  that  accorded  to  the 
meaningful  deliberations  of  nations. 
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There  is  a  general  consensus  that  efforts  toward  the  ultimate 
improvement  of  educational  systems  are  largely  dependent  upon 
teachers  and  their  education.  The  teaching  of  reading  is  no  exception 
and  the  crucial  importance  of  the  teacher  in  the  reading  process  has  been 
realized.  Gray  concluded  in  the  1956  report  on  a  comparative  study  of 
fundamental  education  that,  undoubtedly,  the  teacher  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  promotion  of  the  general  development  of  children 
and  their  progress  in  reading*  One  of  the  better  known  studies  of  recent 
years^  **The  Cooperative  Research  Program  in  First  Grade  Reading 
Tnsfructlbn"  (4 J,  concluded  that  if  reading  rnstniction  w 
improved  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  better  reading  teachers.  Various 
researchers  and  writers  have  reiterated  these  sentiments  (2,  5.  5,  13.  18). 

The  future  directions  of  any  sincere  endeavor  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  reading  must  be  based  on  scientific  evidence  rather  than  on 
conjecture,  and  this  can  only  be  fully  realized  when  an  unbiased 
evaluation  is  made  of  what  presently  exists.  An  examination  of  teacher 
education  programs  in  various  nations  reveals  that  there  are  marked 
differences  between  countries  and  even  between  institutions  within  the 
same  country.  Thus,  these  various  groups  may  often  be  unaware  of  their 
own  cultural  biases  concerning  teacher  education  and  teaching  (7).  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  need  for  a  new  frame  of 
reference*— that  of  evaluating  teaching  through  an  international  frame  of 
reference.  Obvious  advantages  provided  by  a  global  perspective  might 
be  1 )  a  greater  awareness  of  the  assumptions  and  procedures  of  teaching, 
2)  better  comprehension  of  various  issues  of  teaching  and  teacher 
education,  5)  solutions  to  common  needs  of  the  various  countries  to 
evaluate  their  practices,  and  4)  revelation  of  new  insights  concerning 
tfie  pressing  problems  gf  improving  teacher  preparation  programs.  As, 
Foshay  (10)  stated,  '*If  custom  and  law  define  what  is  educationally 
allowable  within  a  nation,  the  educational  systems  beyond  one's 
national  boundaries  suggest  what  is  educationally  possible/*  Along  this 
same  line  of  reasoning,  Douglass  (6)  stated: 
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It  is  sometimes  instructive  to  take  a  look  at  the  ways  of  other  people  as 
they  work  with  children:  not  because  they  warrant  being  copied,  but  ^ 
rather  fpr  purposes  of  contrast  so  that  one  may  be  helped  to  entertain 
ideas  that  could  lead  to  useful  modifications  in  ways  of  helping 
children  learn. 

It  wou^  seem  clear  that,  if  we  are  to  improve  reading  instruction, 
empirical  cross-national  studies  should  be  made  of  the  teacher  variable 
in  reading. 

PURPOSE 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  assess  and  compare  the 
characteristics  of  distinct  populations  of  Australian  and  American 
teachers  at  two  grade  levels.  The  teacher  characteristics  investigated 
were  teacher  knowledge  of  reading  instruction  andihe  frequency  of  the 
following  behavior^  during  reading  instruction:  teacher  directi^ji^ 
teacher  initiation,  teacher  correction,  cognitive  questioning,  bimd 
questioning,  narrow  questioning,  teacher  acceptance,  teacher  praise, 
student  responsiveness,  oral  reading,  silent  reading,  directed  activity, 
and  nonfunctional  behavior. 


HYPOTHESES  ^ 

In  order  to  compare  the  teacher  populations  on  the  selected  teacher 
variables,  the  following  null  hypotheses  were  tested  at  the  .05  le^/ce^f 
significance: 

1.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  betweeh  the 
differences  in  grade  level  vectors  of  the  mean  teacher  variable 
scores  across  countries. 

2.  There  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
vectors  of  the  mean  teacher  variable  scores  across  countries. 

3.  'Pherfe  is  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the 
vectors  of  the  mean  teacher  variable  scores  across  grade  levels. 

If  a  significant  multivariate  F  was  found,  a  discriminant  analysis  would 
be  used  to  determine  the  relative  contribution  of  each  measure  to  overall 
significance  and  univariate  F-tests  would  be  used  to  test  each  variable 
separately. 

SAMPUNG  PROCEDURES 

SUB/ECTS 

Subjects  for  this  study  consisted  of  1)  a  random  selection  of  15 
second  grade  teachers  and  15  third  grade  teachers  who  were  teaching  at 
one  of  30  preselected  schools  in  the  St.  George  Area  (Australia)  and  who 
were  willing  to  participate  in  this  study,  and  2)  a  random  selection  of  15 
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second  grade  teachers  and,  15  third  grade  teachers  who  were  teaching  at 
one  of  30  preselected  schools  in  DeKalb  County  (United  States)  and  who 
were  willing  to  participate. 

HA  nONAlE  FOR  SELECTION 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  two  countries,  the 
single  communities  within  these  two  countries,  and  the  two  grade  levels 
specified.  First,  the  investigator  considered  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  cultures,  communities,  and  education  systems  of 
both  countries.  Second,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  study  teachers  from 
countries  which  were  solely  English  speaking  in  order  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  measuring  teacher  characteristics  across  countries  of 
different  languages.  Third, <^  both  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia  have  over  one-half  of  their  populations  residing  in  urban  areas, 
urban  areas  were  considered  a  suitable  source  for  subjects  in  both 
countries.  Fourth,  the  inclusion  of  teachccrs  at  two  grade  levels  enabled 
the  comparison  of  the  characteristics  of  teachers  at  two  consecutive 
grad^levels.  Within  the  Australian  elementary  school,  the  division  into 
infant  school  and  primary  school  occurs  between  second  and  third  gi'ade 
*  levels.  Teachers  ^who  intend  to^ teach  ^n:  eithet  trf  tliese  two  schools 
usually  receive  different  teacher  training  experiences;  therefore,  for  the 
Australian  teachers  this  entailed  the  comparison  of  infant  school 
.  teachers  with  primary  school  teachers.  Fifth,  teachers  at  these  grade 
levels  were  teaching  children  at  early  stages  of  learning  to  read. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  select  communities  of  similar  size,  location, 
function,  and  socioeconomic  status  and  which  were  representative  of 
>  the  two  countries.  Given  full  particulars,  approval  for  the  study  was 
'  granted  by  the  necessary  authority  in  each  country,  and  the  names  of  30 
schools  within  each  community  were  sent  to  the  researcher.  Approval 
was  obtained  on  the  condition  that  a  teacher's  involvement  would  be 
voluntary. 

OESCRIFnON  OF  THE  COMMUNITIES 

The  two  communities  nominat^ed  to  represent  the  two  countries  were 
the  St.  George  area,  Sydney,  Australia,  and  DeKalb  County,  Georgia, 
United  States  of  America. 

St.  George,  one  of  six  school  areas  in  Sydney,  operates  98  elementary 
schools  and  21  high  schools.  The  percentage  of  white-collar  workers  and 
profeissionai  men,  as  well  as  of  partly  skilled  workers,  is  slightly  above 
average  for  Australia. 

The  OeiCalb  County  school  system,  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
Atlanta,  operates  82  elementary  schools  and  21  high  schools.  As  with  St. 
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George,  DeiCalb  County  is  dormitory  in  nature  and  its  percentage  of 
whiteK:ollar  workers,  professional  people,  and  partly  skilled  workers  is 
slightly  above  average  for  the  United  States. 

DESCfUPTlON  OF  TEACHEB  POPULATION  ^ 

^The  teacher  population  to  which  the  findings  of  this  study  may  be 
generalized  includes  those  second  and  third  grade  teachers  who  taught 
at  one  of  the  30  designated  schools  in^  either  DeKalb  County  or  the  St. 
George  area  and  who  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  study.  In  DeKalb 
County,  a  total  of  34  second  grade  teachers  and  35  third  grade  teachers 
indicated  a  willingness  to  participate;  ancl  in  St.  George,  a  total  of  37 
second  grade  teachers  and  30  third  grade  teachers  indicated  a 
willingness  to  participate. 

In  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  contextual « framework  of  this 
comparison,  a  description  of  the  teachers,  their  reading  practices,  and 
their  pupils  was  obtained  through  teacher  i^sponses  to  data  sheets. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

To  assess  teacher  characteristics,  the  Test  of  Knowledge  of  Reading 
Instruction  and  the  Reading  Instruction  ^Ofatservation  Scale  were 
developed.  The  Test  of  Knowledge  of  Reading  Instruction  is  a  single 
form,  86-it6m,  researcher-constructed,  four-option,  multiple-choice 
instrument  designed  to  assess  the  knowledge  of  reading  instruction  of 
second  and  third  graded  teachers  in  Australia  and  the  United  States.  The 
Reading  Iii^t^ction  Observation  Scale  incorporates  13  categories  of 
behaviors  and  was  designed  to  analyze  cognitive  and  affective  aspects  of 
teacher  behavior  during  readii^  instruction.  Information  on  the 
reliability,  validity,  construction,  and  use  of  these  instruments  can  be 
obtained  from  the  author. 

DATA  COLLECTING  PROCEDURES  V ' 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the  20th  and  21st  weeks  of  the 
school  year.  For  the  Australian  schools,  this  occurred  June  18,  1973  to 
June  29, 1973;  for  the  American  schools,  January  7,  1974  to  January  18, 
1974.  On  each  school  day  during  this  period,  two,  three,  or  four  teachers 
were  scheduled  for  observation  and  testing. 

Each  teacher's  was  observed  during  the  teaching  of  a  reading  lesson; 
and  each  responded  to  the  Test  of  Knowledge  of  Reading  Instruction  and 
completed  data  sheets.  At  a  previously  specified  time,  oae  of  two 
observers,  who  had  been  randomly  assigned  to  this  class,  spent  25-35 
minutes  observing  a  reading  lesson.  This  observer  used  the  Reading 
Instruction  Observation  Scale  to  categorize  teacher  behaviors  every  five 
seconds  or  every  time  the  behavior  changed  into  one  of  13  categories.  At 
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no  time  was  the  teacher  aware  of  the  spedflc  ^h^vior  being  categorized. 
Teachers  had  been  instructed  to  give  the  reading  lesson  planned  for  that 
day  axKl  they  were  asked  to  neither  introduce  the  observer  nor  react  to  the 
presence  of  the  observer  in  their  class.  These  directions  appeared  to  have 
been  followed.  Later  the  same  day,  while  away  from  their  classes,  the 
teachers  responded  to  questions  on  the  Test  of  Knowledge  of  Reading 
Instruction  md  completed  data  sheets. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  research  design  was  a  2  x  2  quasiexperimental  design.  This 
design  is  shown  in  Table  1.  The  following  variables  represent  the 
sources  of  variation  within  the  design.  The  independent  variables  are 
cbuntry  and  grade  level.  C  represents  countries:  c=2.  Cj  represents  the 
Australian  teachers;  represents  the  American  teachers.  G  represents 
grade  levels:  g==2.  G,  represents  the  second  grade;  Gj  represents  the  third 
grade. 

There  jwere  14  dependent  variables  in  the  design.  The  Reading 
Instruction  Observation  Scale  was  used  to  obtain  each  subject's  measure 
on  13  of  these  variables  and  each  subject's  score  was  expressed  as  a 
transformed  score  through  the  use  of  an  arc  sine  transformation.  The 
variables  included  teacher  direction,  teacher  initiation,  teacher 
corr.ection,  cognitive  questioning,  broad  questioning,  narrow 
questioning,  teacher  acceptance,  teacher  praise,  student  responsiveness, 
oral  reading,  silent  reading,  dire/ited  activity,  and  nonfunctional 
behavior.  The  Test  of  Knowledge  Reading  Instruction  was  used  to 
obtain  each  subject's  score  on  the  14th  of  these  variables.  Unlike  the 
6ther  13  variables,  the  raw  score  of  each  subject  was  used. 


Table  1 .     Experimental  Layout  of  Teacher  Comparison 
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STATISTICAL  PROCEDURES 

A  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was  used  as  the  major  method  of 
data  analysis  in  this  study  because  it  was  most  appropriate  for  testing  the 
significance  of  differences  between  comparison  groups  in  terms  of  a 
number  of  dependent  variables  considered  simultaneously  (20).  If  a 
significant  multivariate  F  was  found,  an  a  priori  decision  was  made  to 
use  a  discriminant  analysis  to  determine  the  relative  contribution  of 
each  measure  to  overall  significance.  Univariate  F-tests  would  also  be 
examined  to  locate  the  significance.  The  decision  to  refer  to  analyses  of 
variance  mafrices  was  based  on  an  empirical  comparison  of  univariate 
and  multivariate  procedures  by  Hummel  and  Sligo  (1^  These 
researchers  found  the  above  procedure  to  be  superior  to  either  a  series  of 
univariate  analyses  or  a  completely  multivariate  approach. 

REStJLTS 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  teacher  samples  on  the  14 
variables  is  presented  in  Table  2.  The  Test  of  Knowledge  of  Reading 
Instruction  measured  teacher  knowledge  and  the  total  PQSsible  raw 
score  was  86.  The  Reading  Instruction  Observation  Scale  was  used  to 
obtain  each  teacher's  measure  on  the  other  1 3  variables.  For  each  of  these 
13  variables,  a  teacher's  score  was  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
frequency  of  behavior  for  all  13  variables. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TEACHER  DATA 

by  MONOVA 

The  coinputer  multivariate  F  statistic  for  the  combined  vectors  of 
teacher  variable  scores  produced  a  signiriscant  (p<.001)  chi-square  ot  V 
90.58  with  42  degrees  of  freedom.  Since  the\esults  of  the  multivariate  F 
test  were  significant,  statistical  hypotheses  were  tested  relating  to 
interactions  of  grade  level  and  country  and  main  effects  of  country  and"* 
.  grade  level.  Table  3  summarizes  the  multivariate  tests. 

1.  Interaction:  country  x  grade 

The  multivariate  test  of  significant  interaction  between  country  and 
grade  reported  indicates  that  the  multivariate  F  statistic  of  .0000  was  not 
significant  (p<.05).  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  differences  in  grade  level 
vectors  of  the  mean  teacher  variable  scores  across  countries  was 
accepted. 

2.  Main  effect  of  grade. 

The  results  of  the  multivariate  test  of  significant  main  effect  of  grade  ^ 
indicate  that  the  multivariate  F  statistic  of  1.2717  was  nqt  significant 
^      (p<.05).  Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted  that  there  is  no 
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To^le  2.     Means  and  Stand^ard  Deviations  of  Australiefn  and  American 
Teachers  on  the  14  Variables  at  Two  Grade  Levels 
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Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

4.74 

3.00 

4.17 

3.09 

Cofnitive  Quastionint 
Australia 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

4  47 

5.57 

2.37 
2.93 

Unitad  Statas 

Greda  Two 
Grade  Three 

7  34 

0.30 

3  41 

3.33 

Broad  Questioning 
Australia 

Greda  Two 
Grade  Three 

1.72 
1.38 

1.23 
1.24 

United  States 

Grade  Two  ' 
Grade  Three 

2.61 

3.01 

2.01 
2.39 

Narrow  Questioning  ^ 
Australia 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

\ 

2.00 
'  2.44 

2.74 
1.50 

Unitad  States 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

4.12 
4.13 

2.34 

2.15 

Teacher  Acceptance 
Australia 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

4.00 
5.40 

)  2.19 
/        3  41 

United  States 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

0.72 
7  2* 

*     *  3.99 
2.47 

Teacher  Praise 
Australia 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

3.91 
1.75 

1.59 
1  00 

United  States 

Grade  Two 
Grede  Three 

1.19 
1.4S 

1.70 
1  01 

Student  Responsiveness 
Australia 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

14.M 

16  25 

4-6o 

G  52 

United  States 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

19  15 
)  22.44 

7  76 
7  02 

Oral  Reading  ' 
Australia 

Qrado  Two 
Grade  Three 

17.03 
14  69 

9.63 
1349 

United  Statas 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

9.65 
641 

10  02 
7  12 

Silent  Reading 
Australia 

Grade  Two 
Gn^de  Three 

29 
34 

97 
00 

United  States 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

4  43 

10.23 

9  5t 

^        17  45 

'Directed  Activity 
Australia 

Grade  Two 
Gradn  Three 

5.93 
6  62 

A. 29 
A  27 

United  States 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

2  32 
2  36 

3  22 
3  16 

Nonfunctional  Behavior 
Australia 

Grade  Two 
Grade  Three 

16  22 

20.75 

11  99 
10  22 

United  Stales 

Gradn  Two 
Grade  Three 

15  93 
13  76 

11  50 
0  52 
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statistically  significant  difference' between  the  vectors  of  the  mean 
teacher  variable  scores  across  grades. 
3.  Main  effect  of  country 

The  results  of  the  multivariate  test  of  significant  main  effect  of 
country  indicate  that  the  multivariate  F  statistic  was  significant  (p<.05). 
Therefore,  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  vectors  of  the  mean  teacher  variable  scores  across 
countries  <Was,  rejected.  Instead,  it  was  accepted  that  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  difference  between  the  vectors  of  the  mean 
teacher  variable  scores  across  countries. 

The  relative  contribution  of  each  measure  to  overall  significance  was 
examined  to  (tetermine  for  which  dependent  variables  significance 
occurred.  To  determine  the  relative  contributions,  a  correlation  between 
each  original  variable  and  the  discriminant  function  for  the  main  effect 
of  country  was  computer  aad  then  examined  to  determine  which 
dependent  variables  contributed  most  to  the  difference  between  factor 
level  means.  The  correlations  are  reported  in  Table  4.  The  dependent 
variables  which  discriminated  strongest  and  thus  contributed  most  to 
the  significant  main  effect  of  country  were  teacher  initiation,  teacher 
correction,  narrow  questioning,  teacher  acceptance,  teacher  praise, 
student  responsiveness,  oral  reading,  and  silent  reading.  The  univariate 
F-tests  reported  in  Table  5  lend  confidence  to  this  interpretation. 
Significant  main  effects  for  country  occurred  on  teacher  initiation 
*(p<.05).  teacher  correction  (p<.01)..  narrow^questioning  (p<.05). 
teacher  accfep^ance  {p<.001).  teacher  praise  (p<.001),  student 
responsiveness  (<.01).  oral  reading  (p<.05),  and  silent  reading  (<.01). 
The  Australian  teachers*  displayed  more  teacher  initiation,  teacher 
correction,  teacher  praise  and  had  more  oral  reading.  American  teachers 
displayed  more  narrow  questioning,  teacher  acceptance  aii'd  had  more 
student  responsiveness  and  silent  reading. 


Table  3.     Results  of  the  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  of  the  Teacher  Data 


Source  of 
Variation 

df 

Hypothesis 

* 

df 
Error 

F-value 

Country 
Grade 

Country  x  Grade 

14 
14 
14 

43 
43 
43 

6.2776*** 
1.2717 
.0000 

•••p  <.o6i  y 

i 
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Table  4,     Main  Effect  of  Country:  Correlation  between  Discriminant  Functions 
and  Original  Scores 


Variable 

Structure 
Coirelation  Coefficient 

Knowledge  of  R.I.  . 

.002 

Teacher  Direction 

-.173 

Teacher  hiitiation 

.251 

Teacher  Correction 

.282 

Cognitive  Questioning 

•.203 

Broad  Questioning 

-•.205 

Narrow  Questioning  ^ 

-.271 

Teacher  Acceptance 

-.383 

Teacher  Praise 

.379 

Student  Responsiveness 

-.281 

Oral  Reading 

.228 

Silent  Reading 

-.302 

Directed  Activity 

.183 

Nonfunctional  Behavior 

.188 

Table  5,     Main  Effect  of  Country:  Univariate  F-tests 


Variable 

Mean  Square 

""(1,56) 

knowledge  of  R.I. 

5,40 

.05 

Teacher  Direction 

,073 

3.42 

Teacher  Initiation 

,262 

7.22* 

Teacher  Correction 

.273 

9.10** 

Cognitive  Questioning 

.102 

4,74 

Broad  Questioning 

.002 

4.83 

Narrow  Questioning 

.162, 

8.42* 

Teacher  Acceptance 

.295 

16.75*** 

Teacher  Praise 

.288- 

16.40*** 

Student  Responsiveness 

.310 

9.03 

Oral  Reading 

.727 

5.95* 

Silent  Reading 

1.273 

10.43*  * 

Directed  Activity 

.359. 

3.83 

Nonfunctional  Behavior 

.290 

3.16 

*<.05 

••<.oi 
•••<,ooi 
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LIMITATIONS 

Certain  inherent  limitations  must  be  considered  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  results. 

1.  This  investigation  was  limited  to  the  populations  used  herein 
and  results  may  be  generalized  only  to  similar  groups  of 
teachers. 

2.  The  investigation  was  limited  to  those  variables  measured  by  the 
instruments  employedfln  this  study  and  the  degree  to  which 
these  instruments  were  effective  in  measuring  those  variables. 

3.  The  present  study  was  subject  to  the  usual  limitations  of  a 
quasiexperimental  design.  While  factors  or  circumstances 
which  accompany  certain  phenomena  can  be  isolated,  the 
failure  to  schedule  these  variables  makes  difficult  discernment 
of  causal  relationships. 

DISCUSSION  r 

In  considering  the  rationale  of  cross  national  studies,  Husen  and 
Postlethwaite  (16)  suggested  that  countries  contain  far  greater 
differences  than  can  be  found  or  created  ki  any  one  system.  As  many 
writers  have  contended,  this  allows  the  global  delineation  of  similarities 
and  differences  and  provides  a  new  frame  of  reference  for  the  appraisal 
of  ejlucation.  The  data  of  the  presqnt  study  supported  this  suggestion. 
When  comparing  the  teachers  across  country  and  grade  level,  the 
multivariate  F-test  and  the  main  effect  of  country  were  significant. 
Neither  the  interaction  of  grade  level  and  country  nor  the  main  effect  of 
grade  was  significant.  The  frame  of  reference  of  the  present  study 
provided  a  number  of  insights  whicl},afforded  the  following  appraisals. 

1 .  Australian  teachers  tended  to  be  autocratic  and  their  instruction  was 
teacher-centered:  w^reas,  American  teachers  appeared  indirect* 
and  child-centered.  Australian  teachers  exhibited  more  teacher 
correction,  teacher  initiation,  teacher  praise,  and  oral  reading  but 
less  teacher  acceptance,  narrow  questioning,  silent  reading,  and 
student  responsiveness.  One  might  consider,  therefore,  that 
Australian  teachers  were  less  accepting,  more  corrective,  and  more 
reinforcing  and  their  pttpils  less  responsive  than  were  the  American 
teachers. 

2.  Insofar  as  the  Australian  and  American  teachers  obtaine^l  mean 
scores  on  the  Test  of  Knowledge  of  Reading  Instruction,  which  were 
only  slightly  more  than  one-half  the  possible  score  for  this  test,  the 
teachers  in  both  countries  were  limited  in  their  knowledge  of 
reading  instruction.  Given  that  this  finding  coincides  with  the 
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results  obtained  in  past  studies  of  American  teachers  (1,  12,  14,  17, 
'  IQ),  and  based  upon  the  assumption  that  teacliers  with  a  liuiited 
knowledge  will  be  unable  to  effectively  teach  reading,  concerted 
efforts  sihould  be  initiated  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  a  higher  level 
of  knowledge  of  reading  instruction  and  thus  effective  reading 
.  instruction.  ^ 

3.  With  respect  to  questioning,  the  teachers  in  both  countries  dwelled 
on  cognitive  memory  questioning;  rarely  elicited  convergent, 
divergent,  or  evaluative  questions;  and  many  of  the  teachers, 
especially  the  Americans,  asked  questions  requiring  only  **yes"  or 
**no"  responses.  This  same  trend  has  been  apparent  from  studies  of 
American  teachers  (3,  6, 12,  21).  Obviously,  greater  emphasis  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  questioning  techniques  of  the 
teachers  in  both  countries  if  the  ultimate  goal  of  developing  higher 
levels  of  thinking  is  to  be  attained  among  our  pupils. 

4.  '  Oral' reading,  in  lieu  of  silent  reading,  was  the  most  frequent, 

directed^  instructional  activity  in  both  the  Australian  and  American 
classrooms.  Although  the  acceptability  of  having  children  read 
aloud  has  varied  through  the  years  and  while  most  educators  would 
agree  that  oral  reading  should  be  included  in  a  well-balanced 
reading  program,  most  would  consider  its  role  to  be  secondary  to 
that  of  silent  reading.  Most  teachers  appeared  to  be  unaware  of  the 
appropriate  role  oral  reading  assumes  in  the  total  reading  program. 
Furthermore,  it  seemed  that  silent  reading  was  not  considered  a 
viable  instructional  mode,  especially  by  the  Australian  teachers. 

5.  In  both  countries,  effective  reading  instruction  appeared  hampered 
by  inefficient  teaching.  Of  the  three  variables  which  dealt  with 
affective  aspects  of  teacher  behavior — teacher  praise,  teacher 
correction,  ancl  teacher  accet>tance — teacher  praise  is  often  assumed 
to  be  most  effective  in  promoting  learning.  Nevertheless,, teacher 
praise  was  rarely  elicited  by  the  teachers  of  either  coimj^y .  In  fact,  of 
the  three  affective  teacher  variables,  teacher  praise  ^ciilrred  least 
frequently. 

Nonfunctional  behavior,  which  referred  to  that  category  of 
behavior  labelled  confusion  and  irrelevant  behavior,  was  the  most 
frequently  occurring  behavior  during  the  reading  lessons  in  both 
countries.  While  some  time  must  be  spent  organizing  for  instruction 
and  managing  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  interruptions,  the  time  spent 
by  most  teachers  entails  inefficient  use  of  reading  instruction  time. 

6.  The  logic  of  the  present  study  prevents  relating  differences  in  the 
teacher  characteristics  across  the  two  countries  to  the  influence  of 

-  specific  variables;  however,  one  can  postulate  that  differences 
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arising  from  the  contextual  attributes  within  the  two  environments 
influenced  the  characteristics  of  teachers.  Relative  to  the 
background  of  the  teachers,  differences  were  noted  in  their  training, 
qualifications,  and  number  of  reading  courses  taken.  Relative  to  the 
reading  practices,  differences  were  noted  in  their  specification,  the 
amount  and  type  of  support  personnel,  organization,  pupil 
evaluation^  and  the  time  of  day  reading  was  taught.  The  actual 
influence  of  these  variables  can  be  assessed  only  through  further 
experiment^tionN 

RESEARCH  RECX)MMENDATIONS 

1.  To  ensure  the  validity  of  the  findings,  the  present  ^tudy  should  be 
replicated  using  more  sophisticated  sarfipling  procedures  and  other 
forms  of  teacher  and  pupil  assessment. 

2.  The  periodical  study  of  teacher  and  pupil  characteristics  across 
several  nations  would  be  a  signiflcant  step  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  throughout  the  world.  By  providing  objective 
evidence,  this  method  would  enable  the  needs  in  certain  areas  to  be 
discerned;  by  providing  contrasts,  it  would  allow  for  the  suggestion 
of  alternative  means  toward  these  ends. 

3.  Future  cross  national  studies  of  teacher  characteristics  should  also 
be  broader  in  scope.  Aspects  including  the  teacher'^s  philosophy, 
personality,  role,  and  attitude  should  be  assessed;  and  carefully 
delineated  aspects  of  her  affective  and  cognitive  behavior  should  be 
compared. 

4.  The  ultimate  improvement  of  educational  systems  is  dependent 
largely  upon  improved  teacher  preparation.  For  this  purpose,  cross 
national  studies  should  be  extended  to  include  periodical,  objective 
evaluations  of  teacher  preparation  programs. 
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During  the  past  tv^nty  years  in  the  United  States,  several  studies  have 
documented  the  need  for  improved  teacher  education  in  reading. 
Hester's  1953  survey  (5)  of  800  elementary  school  teachers,  for  example, 
disclosed  that  many  of  the  teachers  felt  inadequately  prepared  to  teach 
reading.  In  1955,  Robinson  (9)  cited  the  importance  of  establishing 
qualifications  for  remedial  reading  personnel.  Following  these 
publications,  the  Harvard-Carnegie  reports  of  1961  and  1963  described 
college  programs  for  prospective  teachers  of  reading  and  then  examined 
the  status  of  elementary  school  reading  programs  throughout  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  among  the  67  recommendations 
made  by  Austin  and  Morrison  (2.  3)  was  their  clarion  call  for  upgrading 
the  presefvice  and  inservice  training  of  teachers.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
1960s,  the  First  Grade  StudijBS  focused  national  attention  upon  the 
methods  and  materials  of  reading  instruction.  Despite  this  shift  of 
emphasis  in  research  efforts  from  the  teacher  to  the  curriculum,  there 
emerged,  not  unexpectedly,  an  increased  recognition  of  the  influence  of 
the  reading  teacher. 

Undoubtedly,  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  studies  and  others 
related  to  teacher  preparation  led  many  states  to  adopt  certification 
standards  for  reading  teachers  and  specialists.  Furthermore,  many 
colleges  and  universities  strengthened^eir  course  offerings  in  reading 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  But.  having  accomplished 
these  changes,  educators  could  not  rest  complacently  upon  their  laurels; 
nor  could  they  afford  to  delude  themselves  or  the  public  that  these 
modifications  would  result  in  the  quality  education  deemed  essential  for 
all  children  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Had  they 
seen  fit  to  do  so,  however,  innovative  members  of  the  profession,  as  well' 
as  verbal  educational  critics,  would  have  continued  to  point  to 
antiquated  educational  systems,  unjdelding  to  social  and  technological 
changes,  and  to  traditional  teacher  education  programs  which  did  little 
more  than  perpetuate  an  already  stagnant  status  quo  (1). 

Nevertheless,  for  a  number  of  years,  colleges  and  universities 
appeared  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  for  teacher 
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education  by  a  single  criterion:  the  production  of  an  increasing  number 
of  graduates  who  found  teaching  jobs  in  the  nation's  schools.  And  then 
came  the  seventies  with  dwindling  school  enrollments  and  greater 
competition  for  teaching  positions,  accompanied  by  higher  expectations 
for  teacher  performance  and  pupil  achievement,  and  a  general  loss  of 
publicconfidence  in  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Reformers  began,  in 
earnest,  to  exert  social,  political,  and  economic  pressures  on  the  schools, 
demanding  accountability  in  every  area  of  educational  endeavor, 
including  teacher  preparation. 

Many  people  believed  that  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  entire 
educational  system  was  in  order.  Some  of  ^hem  convinced  the  federal 
government  to  allocate  several  million  dol)&rs  for  the  development  of 
experimental  models  designed  to  create  a  new  kind  of  teacher  who 
would  be  "guaranteed"  to  get  results  in  the  classroom.  Ten  different 
models  for  teacher  preparation  from  ten  educational  institutions  across 
the  United  States  offered  especially  bold,  innovative  approaches  to 
elementary  teacher  preparation,  their  directions  being  away  from  the 
limiting,  prescribed  programs  of  the  past  toward  those  that  were 
open-ended  and  process  oriented  with  students'  needs  and  interests  as 
high  priorities.  The  new  programs  rely  generally  upon  objectives  stated 
in  behavioral  or  performance  terms,  opportunities  for  individualized 
instruction,  and  provisions  for  flexible  curricular  content  through  the 
use  of  instructional  modules.  The  inclusion  of  varying  levels  of 
experiences  with  children  in  and  away  from  elementary  school 
classrooms,  is  also  noteworthy. 

ROLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSmT  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  university  has  the  responsibility  for  preparing  teachers  for  the 
innovative  practices  and  concepts  they  will  encounter  in  the  field.  It  can 
examine  and  analyze  the  many  facets  of  effective  teaching  with  the  goal 
of  setting  standards  for  adequate  preparation  of  prospective  teachers, 
looking  beyond  ivied  walls  to  the  grassroots  level  of  the  classroom 
setting.  As  pointed  out,  teachers  in  the  field  are  faced  with  educational 
problems  with  newly  coined  labels:  cognitive  and  affective  objectives, 
competency  based  education,  criterion  referenced  vs.  norm  referenced 
tests,  individually  guided  instruction,  diagnostic  prescriptive  teaching, 
and  accountability.  Teachers  in  the  field  are  also  faced  with  newly 
devised  approaches  to  1)  reading  instruction;  2)  programed  materials; 
3)  new  materials  and  equipment;  and  4)  new  buildings  constructed 
especially  for  such  concepts  as  team  teaching,  library  centers  as  the  core 
of  the  curriculum,  and  open-spaced  settings  instead  of  walled 
classrooms.  Teacher  preparation  colleges  will  need  to  make  periodic 
evaluations  of  their  programs  in  order  to  provide  ones  that  are  current 
and  viable. 
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In  order  to  prepare  guidelines  ffer  evaluating  their  teacher  education 
programs,  the  university  can  adapt  the  cybernetic  principles  of  task 
analysis  and  instrument  analysis;  and  it  can  focus  upon  the  ultimate 
objective — the  effective  teacher.  Each  one  of  us  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  must  at  some  time  have  experienced  at  least  a 
vague  feeling  of  disquiet  concerning  our  efforts.  Is  there  something  more 
or  something  different  we  could  be  doing  to  improve  our  program?  Are 
we  giving  prospective  teachers  adequate  preparation?  Another  line  of 
questioning  we  might  attempt  to  answer  for  our  own  program  would 
include  soul-searching  questions  such  as:  "What  do  we  mean  by  a  good 
teacher?''  "What  components  M  his  education  make  him  good?"  In  our 
analysis,  we  would  look  first  at  the  responsibilities  faced  by  the 
classroom  teacher.  We  would  analyze  th^  tasks  faced  by  him  as  he 
attempts  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities  to  the  individual  children  assigned 
him.  Then  we  would  need  to  study  the  implications  for  his  preservice 
instruction  at  the  college  level  and  for  the  continui  ng  development  of  his 
career  at  the  inservice  level.  These  have  been  delineated  in  Table  1, 
which  considers  the  accountability  of  both  the  college  and  the  school^ 
system  for  the  preparation  of  the  effective  teacher,  jj^ 

LEADS  TO  MAIUCP)  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 

Just  as  some  professions  such  as  law  and  medicine  have  set  certain 
standards  which  novices  are  expected  to  meet,  a  strong  organization 
such  as  the  International  Reading  Association  can  point  out  standards 
whick  novice  teachers  can  be  expected  to  meet— the  knowledges  and 
competencies  which  the  effective  teacher  exhibits.  In  fact,  through  the 
IRA.  Commission  on  High  Quality  Teacher  Education,  the  Association 
developed  and  published  a  volume  entitled  Modular  Preparation  for 
Teaching  Reading  (13)  which  contains  a  well-developed  program  for 
preservice  and  continuing  education.  As  Durr  (4)  states  in  the  Foreword: 

. .  .  this  volume  finally  incorporates  the  principles  of  individual 
differences  into  teacher  education  in  two  dimensions.  First,  the 
modules  provide  for  differences  in  both  the  previous  learnings  and 
mastery  rate  of  those  being  trained  to  teach  reading.  Second,  the 
modules  provide  a  variety  of  delivery  systems  so  that  those  responsible 
for  the  education  of  teachers  may  adapt  the  modules  according  to  their 
own  strengths  and  professional  commitments. 

Universities  now  use  this  volume  to  translate  desired  teaching 
competencies  into  objectives  which,  in  turn,  can  be  transformed  into 
standards  of  excellence. 

In  addition  to  using  IRA  publications  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  those  who  teach  reading,  eagh  college  or  university 
undertaking  evaluations  of  the'  effectiveness  of  its  teacher  education 
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program  will  probably  take  a  number  of  steps.  Three  possibilities  may  be 
categorized  under  the  general  headings  of  surveys,  assessment  of  goals, 
and  examinations  of  innovative  practices.  Results  obtained  from  these 
steps  should  lead  to  the  formulation  of  guidelines  for  the  institution's 
next  decade  of  teacher  preparation,  with  built-in  provisions  for  earlier 
modifications,  if  they  are  needed. 

Surveys  often  include  carefully  developed  questionnaires  and 
interviews  of  s^dents  who  are  enrolled  in  graduate  programs, 
preferably  first-year  teachers  and  others  whose  teaching  experiences 
cover  a  Selected  span  of  time  such  as  three  years  ^and  ten  years.  Thes6  . 
individuals  are  asked  to  1)  identify  specific  teaching  problems  they  have 
encountered.  2)  react  to  the  adequacy  of  their  preparation,  and 
3)  suggest  needed  changes  for  future  programs.  Examples  of  questions 
these  teachers  might  be  asked  are,  ''How  do  you  evaluate  your 
undergraduate  preparation?  What  would  you  like  to  see  new  teachers 

get  in  their  preparation?''  "What  I  found  most  useful  was  " 

When  teacher  college  personnel  analyze  both  objective  and  open-ended 
items,  they  should  gain  valuable  information  for  program  changes 
related  to  educational  core  requirements,  content  anti^ondufct  of 
methods  cdurses.  observation  and  participation  activities  in  preservice 
programs,  and  student  teaching  experiences. 

Surveys  of  course  offerings  can  be  helpful  in  determining  adequacy 
of  content  according  to  the  general  and  specific  competencies  that 
teachers  are  expected  to  acquire.  To  assure  that  students  are  being 
^     exposed  to  current  philosophies  and  practices,  a  review  can  be  made  of 
]    the  techniques,  approaches,  and  materials  introduced  to  prospective 
teachers.  One  such  re^ew  revealed  that  new  teachers  were  acquainted 
'  with  only  one  approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  Periodic  studies 
sometimes  demonstrate  the  need  to  move  from  instructor-lecture  type 
courses  to  1)  more  classroom  observations  of  good  teachers  in  action, 

2)  demonstrations  and  discussions  of  new  methods  and  materials, 

3)  videotape^ewing  and  critiques,  and  4)  small  group  activities  and 
presen^tions. 

School  systems  expect  to  make  contributions  to  the  improvement  of 
the  preparation  of  the  products  they  receive.  They  should  be  given 
&mple  opportunities  to  communicate  their  expectations  and  to  explain 
^y  special  conditions  of  their  students  and  communities  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  universities  preparing  their  new 
teachers.  / 

In  addition  to  surveys  of  various  groups  who  should  be  involved  in 
establishing  the  quality  of  teacher  education  programs,  a  second  step  in 
the  evaluative  process  might  be  accomplished  by  an  assessment  of 
program  goals.  Questions  such  as  the  following  can  serve  as  guides:  Are 
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the  institution's  goals  for  its  teacher  education  program  readily  available 
for  study  by  all  interested  individuals  and  groups?  Are  the  statements  of 
these  goals  too  limited?  Too  broad?  Are  they  presented  clearly  in  terms 
of  competencies  which  specify  desired  teaching-learning  acts  or 
behaviors  of  prospective  teachers?  Do  they  include  the  objectives 
considered  important  in  the  development  of  both  measurable  outcomes 
of  knowledges  and  skills  and  the  less  tangible  outcomes  of  attitudes, 
appreciations,  and  values?  Do  the  goals  incorporate  competencies 
identified  a^  being  essential  for  maximizing  the  emotional,  cognitive, 
and  social  growth  of  children? 

As  a  third  step  in  the  improvement  of  university  teacher  education, 
an  examination  of  Innovative  programs  should  be  anticipated.  When 
carefully  selected  and  tailored  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
institution,  those  programs  and  materials  can  greatly  enhance  the 
professional  program. 

Within  the  past  five  years  in  the  United  States,  Competency  Based 
Teacher  Education  (CBTE),  also  referred  to  as  Performance  Based  Teacher 
Education  (pbte),  has  received  much  attention.  Some,  17  states  have 
committed  their  teacher  preparation  institutions  to  competency/ 
performance  based  programs,  either  as  the  only  route  to  certification  or 
as  a  permissible  alternative.  Tennessee,  on  the  other  hand ,  has  mandated 
competency  based  programs  for  school  administrators  ^t  not  for 
teachers.  The  movement  continues  to  gain  momentum  f^m  month  to 
month,  despite  reactions  which  range  from  enthusiastic  support  to 
strong  opposition. 

Ideally;  the  long  term  goal  of  CBTE  is  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  nation's  schools  by  means  of  improved  teacher 
education.  Impact  of  the  movement  probably  will  be  felt  in  not  less  than 
ten  years,  a  factor  which  may  impede  acceptance  of  the  concept  by  i;nany 
colleges  and  universities.  An  intermediate  range  goal  (4-10  years)  is  "to 
pr§pare  knowledgeable  and  skilled  teachers  in  a  curriculum  whose 
elements  have  been  tested  for  validity  against  criteria  of  school 
effectiveness"  (12).  Short  range  goals  to  be  accomplished  within  four 
years  include  1)  identification  of  tentative  teacher  competencies, 

2)  preparation  of  instructional  materials  and  evaluation  procedures,  and 

3)  establishment  of  conditions  to  validate  the  teacher  education 
curricula  and  to  promote  teacher  behavior  research. 

More  immediate' expectations,  upon  the  implementation  of  CBTE, 
'include  1)  stronger  relationships  among,  teacher  educators,  public 
schools,  and  the  organized  teaching  profession;  2)  greater  student 
satisfaction  with  skill-oriented  teacher  education  programs;  and 
3)  increased  accountability  of  teacher  education  programs^ 
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The  Florida  Center  for  Teacher  Training  Materials  at  the  University 
of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables  has  an  impressive  collection  of  modules  or 
traiiiikgj)ackages  in  reading  and  other  curriculum  areas.  The  Center 
collects,  catalogs,  reviews,  and  reports  on  competency  based  teacher 
education  materials  developed  in  the  United  States  €uid  offers  its 
assistance  in  the  implementation  of  these  instructional  resources. 

May  (8)  has  developed  Mastery  Performance  Modules  for  Teachers 
in  Training  with  accompanying  tapes  for  To  HeJp  Children  Read.  Croft 
Educational  Services  has  produced  teacher  education  materials  which 
may  be  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  reading  teachers. 

Professional  literature  is  replete  with  articles  £uid  books  for  the 
perusal  of  those  who  intend  to  embark  upon  an  improve^  teacher 
education  program.  Competency  Based  Teacher  Education;  Progress, 
Problems,  and  Prospects  (6)  and  The  Power  of  Competency  Based 
Teacher  Education;  A*  Report  (H)  are  representative  of  recent 
publications. 

Houston  and  his  associates  (7)  have  performed  a  Herculean  task  in 
providing  access  to  a  comprehensive  annotated  listing  of  instructional 
materials.  Resources  annotated  in  the  collection  include  films, 
slide/tapes,  modules,  programed  texts,  and  multimedia  kits  for  training 
prospective  or  inserviceveducational  personugl.  ^ 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  totally  unre^istic  to  anticipate  immediate  outcomes  from  such  a 
mplex  venture  as  the  design  and  implementation  of  nerw  teacher 
educattion  programs.  Even  a  10-year  projection  before  changes  can  be 
completed  may  be  optimistic,  but  gradually  improvements  will  be  seen 
in  classrooms  of  the  iseventies — especially  in  those  rooms  whose 
teachers  are  the  graduates  of^leges  and  universities  devoted  to  quality 
preservice  education  progra^^Every  institution  has  the  power  to  move 
rapidly  from  the  traditional  programs  desfcribed  by  Smith  (14)  in 
Research  in  Teacher  Education.  Tbese  programs 

^  ...  have  developed  over  the  last  h^dred  years,  and  especially  since 
the  beginning  of  th6  present  century,  on  tKe  basis  of  meager  and 
inadequate  knowledge  acquired  largely  from  the  practical  experience 
of  teachers,  general  psychological  principles,  and  studies  in  philos- 
ophy and  the  social  sciences. 

This  paper4ias  suggested  a  i^^miber  of  steps  toward  the  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness*  of  teacher  eoj^pt ion,  but  the  validity  of  a  teacher 
education  program  is  determined  ultimately  by  the  production  of 
teachers  who  perform  more  effectively  in  classrooms  than  they  would 
had  they  not  received  such  training.  At  present,  solid  research  evidence 
does  not  ex^st  to  support  a  direct  relationship  between  teacher  behavior 
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and  pupil  learning  (10).  We  must  proceed,  therefore,  on  the  best  bases  we 
have  for  higher  quality  teacher  preparation.  Hopefully,  educators  will 
fur^r  develop  habits  of  communication  which  enable  all  countries  to 
benefit  from  ideas  the  profession  generates.  Future  effective  teacher 
education  programs  in  reading  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  expertise  of 
today's  teachers. 
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^cbountability  is  a  ihajor  concern  of  educators  in  the  United  States 
-today.  Of  equal  concern  is  the  process  of  evaluation  which  must,  of 
necessity,  be  a  part  of  accountability.  This  article  will  review  briefly  the 
current  concern  about  accountability  and  evaluation  as  they  pertain  to 
reading  and  will  tur^  attention  to  four  questions:  / 

1.  Who  in  the  field  of  reading  should  be  evaluated  ►a^  a  basis  for 
.  accountability?  - 

2.  What  should  be  evaluated? 

3.  Who  should  plan  for  and  conduct  the  evaluation? 

4.  To  whoni  should  persons  involved  in  reading  instruction  be 
held  accountable?  ^  # 


INTRODUCTION  '  . 

The  19705  will  be  known  as  the  accountability  decade  in  education 
in  the  United  States.  Educational  historians,  reflecting  upon  the  period, 
will  likely  comment  upon  the  heated  and  extensive  debates  generated 
among  teachers  and  other  educators  by  the  accountability  concept. 
Further,  these  historians  will  certainly  refer  to  problems  that  arose 
because  of  inadequate  evaluation. 

Educational  accountability  refers  to  teachers  and  other  educational 
workers  being  responsible  for  their  performance  in  instruction.  The 
reading  tea^cher  is  responsible  for  teaching  his  or  her  students  to  read  and 
to  enjoy  reading.  The  teacher  is  answerable  for  the  effectiveness  of  his  or 
he^  teaching.  ^ 

Evaluation  is  the'  process  of  making  decisions  based  upon 
information  that  has  been  gathered  about  whatever  it  is  that  is  being 
evaluated— reading  programs  and  reading  achievement  of  students  in 
this  case.  The  strength  of  any  system  of  accountability  rests  heavily  upon 
an  appropriate  and  adequate  process  of  evaluation.  Therefore, 
educational  accountability  and  educational  evaluation  are  interlocked, 
with  evaluation  being  a  necessary  part  of  accountability.  ^ 
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Evaluation  is  one  of  the  weakest  areas  in  reading  programs  in  the 
United  States  (and  perhaps  in  the  world).  Most  teachers  would  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  document  just  how  good  or  how  bad  their  reading 
programs  really  are  because  they  seldom  have  adequate  data  to  support 
statements  they  make  about  the  quality  of  their  programs.  Good 
evaluation  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  workable  system  of  accountability. 
An  IRA  pubhcation,  Measuring  Reading  Performance  (1),  presents 
papers  that  discuss  some  of  the  pertinent  problems  of  measurement  and 
accountability. 

The  concept  of  accountability  in  American  education  is  quite  old,  as 
Lessinger  (2)  arid  Laffey  (3)  point but.  In  fact.  Lessinger  cites  an  1817  law 
in  which  the  accountability  concept  was  used.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
until  the  late  1960s  that  educational  accountability  began  to  be  a  real 
concern  of  school  personnel  in  the  United  States.  Teachers  and  other 
educators  always  have  been  accountable  to  those  who  have  financed 
ediication.  Today,  though,  the  accountability  is  more  complex  and 
forceful. 

Many  state  departments  of  education  have  already  moved,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  nroving,  toward  statewide  systems  of  accountability.  In 
some  instances,  state  legislatures  have  been  active  in  working  for 
statewide  educational  accountability. 

Indicative  of  the  opposition  to  the  national  movement  toward 
educational  accountability  is  a  newis  report  of  the  July  1974  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association  (a  body  of  1.4  piillion  members). 
The  executive  secretary  of  that  organization  is  quoted  as  follows: 

Teachers  willingly  accept  their  appropriate  share  of  ifesponsibility  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  nation's  education  programs.  Teachers  do 
not — and  will  not — accept  the  simplistic,  bureaucratic  approach  to 
teacher  accountability  that  is  prevalent  in  America  today.  [Atlanta 
Constitution/July  6,  1974) 

The  article  stated  further  that  teachers  will  continue  to  fight  account- 
ability unless  they  are  given  more  of  a  voice  in  establishing  the 
accountability  system. 

Accountability  definitely  is  a  major  issue  today* in  American 
education.  The  ideas  related  to  accountability,  along  with  necessary 
evaluation,  are  equally  applicable  worldwide.  The  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  on  this  issue  is  merely  one  of 
intensity. 

WHO  IN  THE  FIELD  Of  HEADING  SHOULD  BE  EVALUATED  . 
AS  A  BASIS  FOR  ACCOUNTABILITY?     '  1 


Discussions  of  accountability  often  focus  upon  the  teacher  ancrthe 
students,  with  the  teacher  being  held  accountable  for  the  reading 
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progress  of  students.  This  viewpoint  is  too  narrow.  Why  should  th6 
reading  teacher  alone  be  held  accountable  for  pupil  progress  in  reading? 
Many  persons  are  involved  in  and  have  responsibilities  related  to  the 
teaching  of  reading  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such  as 
principals,  content  area  teachers,  supervisors,  superintendents, 
librarians,  aides,  and  parents.  Students  themselves  also  should  be  held 
accountable  for  their  own  participation  in  the  program. 

Most  educators  voice  approval  of  some  kind  of  accountability  and  a 
system  of  evaluation  along  with  it.  Too  frequently,  though,  they  tend  to 
expect  accountability  to  apply  to  other  teachers  or  to  administrators  in  • 
another  school  district  rather  than  t6  apply  to  themselves  and  their  own 
schools.  All  educational  workers  should  be  involved  in  accountability 
and  their  performances  should  be  evaluated. 

WHA  T  SHOULD  BE  EVAIUA  TZDf* 

Although  many  ffi^cto^s  should  be  evaluated  to  determine  m-ogram 
effectiveness,  student  achivement  in  reading  should  be  a  major  cmcem. 
Students  are  expected  to  gain  in  reading  achievement  from  ope 
assessment  period  to  another.  If  students  do  not  show  progress,  then  a 
system  of  accountability  calls  for  an  explanation. 

The  usual  measure  of  change  has  been  attained  through  comparison 
of  standardized  from  pre-  and  posttesting  results  froni  year  to  year.  Such 
<  results  do  give  useful  information,  if  tests  are  keyed  to  program 
objectives.  However,  criterion  referenced  tests  and  informal  procedures 
can  supply  valuable  data.  Criterion  refeitenced  tests  are  composed  of 
items  directly  keyed  to  behaviors  which  the  reading  program  is 
attempting  to  develop  in  students.  Such  tests  establish  the  minimum 
level  ol  performance,  the  criterion,  which  is  considered  to  be 
satisfactory.  Several  states  are  now  in  the  process  of  building  criterion 
referenced  tests  for  statewide  use. 

Assessment  of  change  in  reading  achievement  test  scores  is  not  easy 
to  accomplish;  assessment  of  attitudes  toward  reading  (motivational  and 
affective)  is  even  more  difficult  to  accomplish.  And  the  affective  area  is 
,  an  extremely  important  bne.  The  instructional  task  is  not  complete  if 
children  have  learned  skills  but  have  not  learned  to  enjoy  reading. 
Estimates  must  be  made  of  how  children  feel  abbut  reading  and  of  their 
interests  in  reading. 

Evaluation  in  a  system  of  accountability  also  must  view  the 
characteristics  of  the  reading  program  in  which  the  child  has  been 
taiight.  Th%  reading  program  and  instructional  procedures  must  be 
studied  to  determine  whether  they  develop  readers  who  can  and  will 
'read.^ 

^ 
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Somewhere  in  the  evaluation  related  to  accountability,  responsi- 
bilities of  teachers  and  others  must  be  determined:  and  then,  the 
instructional  process  and  the  total  educational  environment  must  be 
studied  in  terms  of  each  group's  responsibilities.  The  following  rating 
scale  is  offered  as  an  example  of  some  specific  responsibilities  in  reading 
instruction. 


RATING  SCALE  FOR  EVALUATING  RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN  READING  INSTRUCTION 

Directions:  Many  persona  are  involved  in  and  have  responsibilities  seiated  to  the  teaching 
of  reading  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Selected  responsibilities  of  the  teacher, 
principal,  superintendent,  reading  supervisor,  and  parent  are  listed  below.  By  circling  the 
appropriate  number,  indicate  the  extent  to  which  a  given  teacher,  principal, 
superintendent,  reading  supervisor,  Or  parent  reflects  each  characteristic  or  meets  each 
responsibility.  Use  the  following  ratings: 

1.  Almost  always  4.  Seldom  or  never 

2.  Most  of  the  time  5.  Undecided  $ 

3.  Sometimes  6.  Not  applicable  in  program 

Teacher's  responsibi/ities;  The  teacher 

1.  Aims  reading  instruction  toward  the  achievement  of  1  2  3  4  5  6 
specific  goals. 

2.  Understands  children  and  adolescents  and  uses  knowledge  1  2  3  4  5  6 
and  development  in  teaching  reading. 

3.  Adapts  reading  instruction  to  the  individual  levels.  '    ^      1  2  3  4  5  6 
abilities,  and  needs  of  all-  learners. 

4.  Uses  diagnostic- prescriptive  approach  in  reading  instri^ction.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

5.  E!slabhshes  a  good  working  relationship  with  students.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

6.  Merges  materials  and  equipment  into  a  total  program.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

7.  Knows  the  skills  of  reading  and  how  to  teach  the  skills.  1  2  3  ^4  5  6 

8.  Leads  students  toward  enjoyment  of  reading.  12  3  1^=5  6 
.  9.   Evaluates  progress  in  reading  in  terms  of  instructional  goals.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

10.  Organizes  the  classroom  for  effective  ^management  of  reading  1  2  3  4  5  6 
instruction.  v 

11.  Keeps  parents  informed  ablxjt  the  reading  program -and  about  1  2  3  4  5  6 
individual  progress  of  studeruy. 

Principai's  respon  si tjil it ies.  The  pnncipal 

12.  Converses  knowledgeably  with  teachers  and  parents  about  the  1  2  3  4  5  6 
school's  reading  program  and  practices. 

13.  Assists  teachers  in  obtaining  needed  teaching  materials.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

14.  Takes  the  lead  in  planning  necessary  staff  development  for  1  2  3  4  5  6 
teachers. 

15.  Taps  all  available  resources  for  assistance  for  teachers.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

16.  Encourages  teachers  to  move  toward  excellence  in  readiriig  1  2  3  4  5  6 
instruction.  • 
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47.  Obsfirves  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  teachera  to  seek  help.         1  2  3  4  5  6 

16.  Identlfles  leaders  among  the  teachers  who  will  assist  in  1  2  3  4  5  6 

coordinating  efforts  in  reading. 

19.  Recognizes  the  relationship  of  reading  to  the  total  1  2  ^3  4  5  6 
curriculum  and  emphasizes^  reading  in  the  school  program. 

Content  area  teacher's  responsibilities:  The  content  area  teacher 

20.  Teaches  students  to  use  developmental  sldlls  In  that  1  2  3  4  5  6 
content  area. 

21.  Teaches  the  special  reading  skills  of  that  content  area.  1  2  3  4-5  6 

22.  Continues  to  work  toward  the  development  of  each  1  2  3  4  5  6 
»  student's  reading*study  skills. 

Reading  supervisor's  responsibiJities:  The  reading  supervisor 

23.  Assists  in  keeping  teachers  and  principals  abreast  of  new  1  2  3  4  5  6 
materials  and  new  developments  in  the  area  of  reading. 

24.  Assists  principals  in^planning  and  conducting  staff  develop-  1  2  3.  4  3  6 
/  ment  in  the  area  of  reading  for  teachers  and  aides. 

,  25.  Prepares  and  works  with  leaders  in  each  school  who  will  in  1  2  3  4  5  6 

turn  work  with  teachers. 

28.  Assists  the  superintendent  in  motivating  principals  and  1  2  3  4  5  6 

teachers  to  move  toward  excellence  in  reading  instruction. 

27.  Assists  the  superintendent  in  motivating  principals  and  1  2  3  4  5  6 
teachers  to  try  out  new  or  different  practices  if  they 

offer  promise  for  improvement.  * 

28.  Creates  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  teachers  and  1  2  3  4  5  6 
principals  to  seek  help  when  needed. 

29.  Observes  iaetruction  to  locate  "promising  practices"  and  1  2  3  4  5  6 
to  as^lM  in  improving  reading  instruction, 

30.  Provides  leadership  in  evaluating  the  total  reading  1  2  3  4  5  6 
program  of  the  school  and/or  school  system. 

Superinteij'fent's  responsibilities;  The  superintendent 

31.  Sees  that  adequate  staff  development  for  reading  instruction  1  2  3  4  5  6 
is  planned  for  system  schools. 

^2.  Sees  that  ail  school  personnel-  are  motivated  to  move  toward  1  2  3  4  5  6 

excellence  in  reading  instruction. 

33.  Sees  that  adequate  personnel  and  materials  for  teaching  1  2  3  4  5  6 
reading  effectively  are  available-  ^ 

34.  Sees  that  persons  involved  in  mak|ng  systemwide  decisions  1  2  3  4  5  6 
about  /eading  are  representative  of  the  groups  to  be 

affected  and  are  well  qualified. 

Parents'  responsibilities:  The  parents 

35.  Work  toward  building  concept  backgrqunds  and  meaning  '  1  2  3  4  5  6 
vocabularies  in  their  children. 

36.  Encourage  children  to  read.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

37.  Read  to  children  and  develop,  a  reading  atmosphere  in  1  2  3^4  5  6 
the  home. 

38.  Learn  about  the  reading  programs  in  the  classrooms  of  1  2  3  4  5  6 
their  children. 
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.  As  the  performance  of  each  educational  workar  is  being  evaluated  in 
an  accountability  system,  student  performance  alone  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  saying  that  a  program,  teacher,  or  other  educational  worker  is 
successful.  What  happens  in  the  instructional  process  is  as  important  ad 
the  level  of  student  performance.  And  all  factors  related  to  instruction — 
kind  of  students,  materials  available,  and  so  on — should  be  considered. 

WHO  SHOULD  PLAN  FOB  AND  CONDUCT  THE  EVALUATION? 

Accountability  is  much  more  palatable  when  those  being  held 
accountable  helped  to  establish  the  system  of  accountability.  Teacher 
representatives,  therefore,  should  be  involved  in  planning  for  teacher 
accountability.  Setting  up  a  system  of  accountability  offers  nui^erous 
opportunities  for  reading  teachers  to  obtain  a  clearer  j^cture'of  what  they 
are  trying  to  accomplish  and  how  they  are  attempting  to  do  the  job. 
Within  itself,  it  is  a  good  inservice  activity. 

Every  individual  listed  on  the  Ratijig  Scale  should  be  irtvolved  in 
self-evaluation  and  in  the  evaluation  of  thode  under  supervision. 
Persons  being  supervised  should  assist,  as  well,  in  evaluating  those  who 
instruct  or  supervise  them. 

Sometimes,  outside  agencies  or  individuals  are  contracted  to 
establish  a  system  of  accountability  or  evaluation  for  a  school  district. 
These  outsiders  often  bring  with  them  expert  knowledge  about 
evaluation  that  cannot  be  found  locally;  however,  they  do  not  have  an 
understanding  of  th^  locpJ  setting  in  which  the  program  has  developed. 
They  must  depend  upon  local  educators  to  supply  this  element. 

TO  WHOM  SHOULD  PERSONS  INVOLVED  IN  READING 
INSTRUCTION  BE  HELD  ACCOUNTABLE? 

Who  decides  whether  the  teacher  or  other  educational  worker  has 
met  the  test  of  accountabil^y?  Many  voices  have  been  raised  in 
denuunding  that  teachers  be  held  accountable,  but  these  voices  seldom 
clarify  the  accountability  hierarchy Some  teachers  feel  that  they  are 
expected-to  be  accountable  to  everyone.  Oq  the  otherhand,  some  of  the 
voices  calling  for  accountability  contend  that  American  education 
through  the  years  has  not  been  accountable  to  anyone.  The  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  these  extremes. 

Ultimately  teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  are  responsible 
to  boards  of  education;  members  of  boards  of  education  are  responsible 
to  their  electors.  However,  teachers  are  accountaJ)le  not  only  to  boards  of 
education  and  their  representatives  but  to  superintendents  and 
principals  as  welL  They  are  accountable  to  the  children  they  teach  and  to 
the  children's  parents;  and,  perhaps  even  more  important,  teachers  are 
accountable  to  themselves. 
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In  a  legal  sense,  teachers  and  other  educational  workers  are 
accountable  to  both  local  and  statewide  boards  of  education.  However, 
from  a  moral  standpoint,  the  educator  is  occn»\ntable  first  to  himself  and 
then  to  all  those  who  supervise  him  and  who  are  served  by  him.  Perhaps 
the  first  level  of  accountability  should  be  how  well  children  have  been  \ 
served. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  several  precautions  must  be  reviewed.  The  account- 
ability system  itself  should  be  studied  carefully  to  see  if  it  is  efficient, 
fair,  and  effective.  An  extremely  important  consideration  is  that  the 
►evaluation  system  be  nonpunitive  and  nonthreatening,  and  that  the 
system  provide  some  help  to  those  teachers  and  other  personnel  tvho  are 
judged  as  inadequate. 

The  teacher,  the  individual  students  and  their  collective  actions,  the 
materials,  the  facilities,  the  principal,  the  supervisor,  the  school 
policies,  and  the  conununity  all  influence  growth  in  a  given  classroom. 
A  finding  of  Thomdike's  recent  fifteen-country  survey  of  comprehen- 
sion (4)  seems  pertinent  at  this  point.  The  best  predictors  of  reading 
achievement  appeared  to  be  home  and  frmily  backgrounds  of  the 
children.  This  conclusion  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  unimportant. 
It  does  mean  that  many  influences,  other  than  the  quality  of  instruction, 
are  involved  in  the  reading  achievement  of  children.  Any  system  of 
accountability  and  evaluation  mu|trreflect  those  influences. 

Accountability  can  assist  teachers  and  other  educational  workers  to 
become  more  effective  in  their.uyportant  job  of  helping  children  leam  to 
read  and  to  enjoy  it.  The  ffis0ots  referred  to  in  thisvarticle — as  well  as 
many  n^ore — must  be  con$Jaered,  however,  in  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  an  accountability  system  and  its  processes  of  evaluation. 
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smind-symbol  correspondence. 
27^8  ' 
surface.  21-23.  94.  132-133 
^u^strata  factor.  158 
Support  centre 

for  remedial  work.  425-426 
for  sl6^v  learners.  423 
Symbols.%6.  94.  99.  366^ 
Syntactic.  87.  323.  332.  335 
Syntax.  280 

acquisition.  374  « 
^  and  meaning.  95 

Systems,  consistent  and  noncojisistent. 

269     .  , 
Tachistoscopes.  158 
Teacher 

aides  in  schools  (U.S.).  525 

reading,  83.  95-96.  98 

training.  98-100,  513-514.  536-538. 
550, 555 
Teaching,  2.  81.  127.  132-133 
Teamwork.  431 

Television.  370.  376.  383-384.  389 


Tests 

Heiider  (;estalt.  450 

fit'nton  Visual  Kfteijtion.  4S0 
,  .     California  A(.hievenUMit,  4hf) 

children.  Lapan.  255-2f)9 
•  (.ross-nationai  of  fat. tors  in  reading 

achieveiTient  and  disability,  479-492 
J     (iiagMostic,  47.  191 

Minnesota  Pen.epto-Diagnostu  ,  450 

rnultiplc»-ch{)ice.  73.  150 

oral  reading.  4^)4 

oriented  activity.  127 

Peabody  Picture  Vocoh'ilary.  371 

Porter  and  Cattell  (^hildrt  n's 
Personality.  435 

S(.honell  Word  Recognition.  436 

Sleig\it  Nonverbal.  43  5 

standardized,  190-191 

Stanford  Hinttt  intelligenc.e.  466  . 

Swansea-Phonic  .Skills,  296  * 

Thuxstone  Identical  Forms.  450  - 

validity  of,  1 26  t 

visual  perception,  450-452 

word  recognition.  496 
Textbooks 

influence  on  reading  of.  ;^94 

screening  of.  321 

selection  of.  318 

standard;  of.  319-320 
Texts 

approach  to  reading  process,  60 

comparison.  37  • 

design  of.  2 
Traditional  orthography.  281 
Training 

competency  based.  517 

Delacato  program.  454-455 

inservice,  518-S20 

teacher/specialist.  71 

visual  perception.  449-457 
T-unit.  335 
Typography.  322 
I'nesco.  71.472- 

I  S.SK2  R  108 

Value 

.in  reading  selections.  57 
judgments.  202.  208 
norm  referenced/criterion  referenced. 
203 

Viennese  primer.  274 
Visual  literacy.  367 
Vocabulary 

building  a'ids.  158 

difficult.  333.  338 

specialised.  234-235 
Volunteer  movement,  528-529 
Whole  word  method.  281 
Ypsilanti  Early  E^ducation  Project 

preschool  curriculum  demonstration. 
466-468 
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